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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  reproduction  in  collotype  facsimile  of 
the  unique  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of 
Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  forms^ 
with  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Lucrece^  Sonnets y  The  Passion- 
ate Tilgrim^  and  the  play  of  Tericles^  3.  supple- 
ment to  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio,  which  the  Oxford  University  Press  issued 
in  ipox.  All  the  compositions  which  find  a 
place  in  the  present  publication  were  excluded 
from  the  First  Folio,  and  this  undertaking  there- 
fore completes  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  in  their  most  authentic  shape. 

The  five  volumes  which  are  dealt  with  here 
were  published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  in  vary- 
ing conditions,  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  editorial  introductions.  All  the  volumes  are 
of  the  highest  bibliographical  rarity,  and  in  cases 
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where  more  than  one  copy  of  the  first  edition 
exists^  that  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
has  been  chosen  for  reproduction. 

Not  merely  the  first  edition  of  these  Shake- 
spearean volumes^  but  all  the  reissues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries^  survive  in  very 
few  copies.  With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  biblio- 
graphical story^  reproductions  in  facsimile  are 
given  of  the  title-pages  of  the  rarest  of  these 
reissues. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
original  editions  of  Kenus  and  Adonis^  15*9 3^ 
of  Lucrece^  15*94^  of  the  Sonnets,  1609^  ^^^  ^f 
Tericles^  1609.  Mrs.  Christie  Miller  has  generously 
permitted  the  reproduction  of  her  copy  of  The 
Tassionate  Tilgrim^  I5'995  which  is  in  the  library 
at  Britwell.  This  volume  has  not  been  photo- 
graphed before^  and  is  in  far  finer  state  than  the 
only  other  copy  known — that  in  the  Capell 
Collection  in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge. 

Of  the  fifteen  illustrative  title-pages^  six  are 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  five  by  permission  of 
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the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  three  by 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  one— the  Venus  and 
Adonis  of  15-99— by  permission  of  Mrs.  Christie 
Miller  of  Britwell. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  works,  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  history  of  all 
surviving  copies  of  original  editions  and  of  early 
reissues,   as    well    as    to    indicate    their   present 
homes.     In  the  notes  to  his  introductory  essays 
he  has   made   specific  acknowledgement   to   the 
many  owners  who  have  aided  him  at  particular 
points  in  this  difficult  part  of  his  research.    Among 
those  who  have  given  him  much  general  assistance, 
he  feels  it  right  to  mention  here  the  American 
collectors,  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  Mr.  W.  A. 
White,  and  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry ;  Mr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John   Carter 
Brown   Library   at   Providence,   Rhode   Island; 
Mr.  Strickland  Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
M.  Hugues  Vaganay,  Librarian  of  Les  Facult^s 
Catholiques  of  Lyons ;   Mrs.  Strong,  Librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves, 
Librarian   of   the   collection   at   Britwell;    Mr. 
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Strachan  Holme,  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Payne,  whose  full  and  competent 
notes  on  textual  points  have  been  very  suggestive ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Owen,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Catharine's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  given  the  editor 
valuable  help  in  the  collation  of  the  texts  and 
has  rendered  him  much  other  service  in  preparing 
the  work  for  the  press. 

October  i,  ipoy. 
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Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  a  peculiar  Points  of 
fascination  alike  for  the  poet's  biographer,  critic,  and  biblio-  "^^^'■^"• 
grapher.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  three  points  of  interest. 
Firstly,  the  volume,  alone  in  the  great  roll  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  includes  a  precise  personal  statement  from  the  dramatist's 
own  pen  respecting  its  composition.  Secondly,  it  supplies 
a  singularly  illuminating  clue  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Shakespeare's  early  work  and  the  poetic  efforts 
alike  of  his  contemporary  fellow  countrymen  and  of  the 
poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Thirdly,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  his  writings  to  find  its  way  to  the  printing 
press,  and,  although  the  early  editions  were  extraordinarily 
numerous,  exceptionally  ^o.^  early  copies  survive.  Neither 
the  intrinsic  nor  the  extrinsic  character  of  the  volume 
is  to  be  exactly  matched  in  variety  of  interest  in  the 
whole  range  of  Shakespearean  literature. 

No  more  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography  exists  '■  First  heir 
than  the  dedicatory  letter  bearing  the  poet's  signature,  °^™.^  ^"' 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
It  is  addressed  to  <  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield '.  Only  one 
other  of  Shakespeare's  works,  The  ^ape  of  Lucrece^  was 
similarly  distinguished  by  a  prefatory  epistle  from  the  poet's 
pen,  and  that  was  addressed  to  the  same  patron.  But  the 
inscription  before  the  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  is  somewhat 
fuller  and  yet  at  the  same  time  somewhat  simpler  in  ex- 
pression than  its  successor,  differs  from  it,  too,  in  supplying 
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information  under  the  author's  hand  as  to  the  chronological 
place  which  the  work  fills  in  the  long  list  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Shakespeare,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
declares  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  be  « the  first  heir  of  my 
invention '. 

The  frank  tone  of  the  address  to  the  Earl  combines  with 
evidence  from  the  poem's  internal  characteristics  almost  to 
compel  the  critic  to  interpret  those  words — <  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention' — in  their  obvious  sense.  A  difficulty  inevit- 
ably suggests  itself.  By  the  year  15-93,  when  the  poem  was 
first  published,  Shakespeare  had  written  at  least  four 
original  plays,  and  had  revised  as  many  more  by  other 
hands.'  None  of  these  eight  plays  had  yet  gone  to  press, 
but  such  work  must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  '  the 
first  heir'  of  the  author's  < invention',  if  that  phrase  is  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.  The  needs  of  the  situation  are, 
however,  easily  satisfied  by  the  assumption  that  Venus  and 
Jdonts  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  sketched  out,  several 
years  before  it  was  published.  The  theory,  which  there  is 
abundant  internal  and  external  testimony  to  justify,  that  this 
tale  in  verse  was  in  all  essentials  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's 
experiments  in  poetry,  does  not  exclude  the  likelihood  that 
it  was  freshly  elaborated  before  it  was  printed.  There 
is  indeed  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  work  lay 
in  manuscript  in  the  author's  desk  through  four  or  five 
summers,  during  which  it  underwent  occasional  change  and 
amplification. 
The  tone  of  Shakcspearc's    assurance   that   the    poem  was   the   first- 

fruits  of  his  mighty  faculty  is  amply  confirmed  by  its  tone 

'  The  four  original  plays  are  in  my  view  Love's  'Labour's  Lost,  Tivo 
Gefit/emen  of  Verona,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the  four  revised 
plays  are  in  my  view  Titus  Androntcus  and  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI. 
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and   subject.     Neither   makes   it  easy  to   quarrel  with   the 
conclusion  that  it  was  originally  drafted  while  the  poet's 
quick   sympathetic  intelligence  was    first  growing  conscious 
of  its  power.     From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  the 
work    often    reaches    heights    of   poetic    excellence,    which 
might    have    glorified    the   maturity    of  lesser    men.      But, 
viewed  in  relation  to   Shakespeare's  ultimate  achievements, 
it  shows  the  promise  of  greatness  more   plainly  than   the 
fruition.     The  signs  of  immaturity  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  lascivious  temper  which  plays  about  the  leading  incidents 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ecstasies  of  adolescence  than  to 
the  ripe  passion   of  manhood.     There   are  many  irrelevant 
and   digressive   details   which,   though  as   a  rule  they  bear 
witness  to  marvellous  justness  of  observation  and  to  excep- 
tional command  of  the  rich  harmonies  of  language,  defy  all 
laws  of  artistic  restraint.     The  metre,  despite  its  melodious 
fluency,  is  not  always  so  thoroughly  under  command  as  to 
^  avoid  monotony  and  flatness.     The  luxuriance  of  the  imagery 
is  one  of  the  poem's  most  notable  characteristics,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  serves  with  precision  its  illustrative  purpose.    But 
there  are  occasional  signs  of  the  juvenile  tendency — of  the 
vagrant   impulse — to    accumulate    figurative    ornament    for 
its  own  sake.    Nearly  all  the  figures  are,  moreover,  drawn 
from  a  somewhat  narrow  round  of  homely  experience,  from 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  rural  or  domestic  life.     The  <  froward 
infant  stilPd  with  dandling',  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky, 
the  timid  snail  creeping  into  its  shell,  the  caterpillar  devour- 
ing foliage,  are  among  the  objects  which  are  employed  by 
the  poet  to  point  his  moral.     All  betray  an  alert  familiarity 
with  everyday  incidents  of  rustic  existence.     The  fresh  tone 
and  the  pictorial  clearness  of  the  many  rural  similes  in  the 
Fenus  and  Adonis  seem,  in  fact,  to  embody  the  poet's  early 
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impressions  of  the  country-side, — impressions  which  lost  some- 
thing of  their   concrete   distinctness  and   filled   a   narrower 
space  in  his  thought  in  adult  years,  amid  the  multifarious 
distractions  of  the  town. 
The  subject-  The  subjcct,  too,  savours  of  the  conditions  of  youth, — 

of  what  Shakespeare  called  in  his  So?mets  (LXX.  9)  '  the 
ambush  of  young  days '.  Shakespeare  chose  to  occupy  his 
budding  fancy  with  a  somewhat  voluptuous  story — an  un- 
substantial dream  of  passion — which  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  his  classical  school-books,  and  had  already 
exercised  the  energies  of  famous  versifiers  of  his  own  epoch 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  youthful  essays  in  poetry,  the  choice  of  so  well- 
worn  a  topic  as  Venus  and  Adonis  shows  Shakespeare  to 
have  embarked  at  the  outset  of  his  poetic  career  in  a  con- 
sciously imitative  efibrt,  even  if  the  potency  of  his  indi- 
viduality stamped  the  finished  product  with  its  own  hallmark. 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  pastoral  poets  of  Greece,  in  narrating 
the  Greek  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Ovid's  poem  filled 
a  generous  space  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Elizabethan 
school,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  career  Shakespeare  gave 
signs  of  affectionate  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

But  Ovid  was  only  one  of  the  literary  companions  of 
Shakespeare's  youth,  and  the  Latin  poet  dealt  with  this  tale 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  bare  outline.  In  spite  of  his  deep 
obligation  to  the  great  Roman,  Shakespeare  did  not  confine 
his  early  poetic  studies  to  him.  There  are  ample  signs  that 
he  filled  out  Ovid's  brief  and  somewhat  colourless  narrative 
on  lines  suggested  by  elder  English  contemporaries,  Spenser 
and  Marlowe,  Lodge  and  Greene.  In  finally  manipulating 
the  theme  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  too,  that  Shakespeare 
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worked  up  some  vitalizing  conceptions  which  were  derived 
from  the  Italian  poets.  Long  before  he  wrote,  foreign 
writers  had  elaborated  the  simple  classic  myth  in  narrative 
verse  which  closely  anticipated  his  own  in  shape  and 
sentiment. 

Most  of  the  varied  influences  which  moulded  Shake- 
speare's poetic  genius,  indeed,  find  a  first  reflection  in  Venus 
and  Adonis,  In  it,  recent  impressions  of  the  country  life  of 
Warwickshire  seem  to  be  fused,  not  merely  with  schoolboy 
devotion  to  Ovid  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
birth  of  English  poetry,  but  with  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  taste  and  feeling  which  the  Renaissance  had  generated 
in  all  cultivated  minds  of  Western  Europe.  On  foundations 
ofFered  by  the  novels  of  Italy  and  France— some  of 
the  most  characteristic  fruit  of  Renaissance  literature- 
Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  his  powers  reared  many  of  his 
best-known  plays.  The  same  elements  of  literary  sustenance, 
the  same  force  of  literary  sympathy,  which  fed  the  stream' 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  its  maturity,  seem,  in  the  eye  of 
the  careful  student,  to  course  in  embryo  through  Venus  ana 
Adonis^  <  the  first  heir  '  of  his  invention. 

II 

Critics  of  Venus  and  Adonis  hardly  seem  conscious  of  the  Distribution 
fact  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  engaged  the  attention  °^'^*'  "°^- 
of  poets  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  England, 
both  before  and  after  Shakespeare  approached  the  theme.' 
The  extent  to  which  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
preceding  foreign  efforts  may  be  difl5cult  to  appraise,  but  that 

^  J.  P.  Collier  strangely  wrote  o{ Venus  and  Adomssiyily  years  ago :  <■  It  was 
notHn'^'Tr  •!'  t'^ri  ^'^"^  ^"^^'^  °°  "°  "^°^^1  either  ancient  or  modern  ; 
w^^p^uceVlft'^^^^^^^^^^     ^"^"^^^^^  ^^^^^^'  ^"^   "°^^-^^  --P-^^e  to  it' 
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he  had  learned  something  of  them  is  a  proposition  that  is 
hard  to  refute.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  briefly 
the  distribution  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  the  European 
Renaissance,  not  merely  because  the  attempt  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  before,  but  because  only  thus  is  Shakespeare's 
work,  whatever  its  precise  measure  of  indebtedness,  set  in  its 
rightful  place  in  the  broad  current  of  contemporary  thought 
and  aspiration.  Shakespeare's  achievements  are  commonly 
treated  in  isolation — as  work  detached  from  the  great 
movements  of  his  epoch.  In  many  instances  the  supreme 
quality  and  individuality  of  his  genius  may  largely  justify 
the  critic  in  ignoring  the  links  that  bind  the  poet  to  his  era. 
But  in  the  case  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  no  such  transcendent 
merits  are  in  question.  He  writes  on  a  lofty  level.  But 
the  plane  along  which  he  moves  is  that  in  which  many 
others  of  the  century  had  their  being,  and  his  literary  no 
less  than  his  historic  position  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
similar  work  of  those  who  wrote  a  generation  or  two  before 
him,  or  at  the  same  time  as  he,  is  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  Greek  xhc  story  of  Vcuus  and  Adonis,  which  had  its  source  in 

Adonis.  Phoenician  or  Assyrian  mythology,  was  absorbed  at  an  early 
period  by  the  religion  of  Greece.  The  earliest  poems  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Venus,  who  was  pre- 
maturely slain  in  a  boar-hunt,  were  elegiac  hymns  written  to 
be  sung  at  an  annual  religious  festival  commemorative  of  the 
youth's  sad  death.*      Sappho  and  Praxilla  wrote  such  lyrics 

'  The  compilers  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Old  Testament  intro- 
duced a  reference  to  the  familiar  Adonaic  festival.  Cf.  *  Et  introduxit  me  per 
ostium  portae  domus  Domini,  quod  respiciebat  ad  Aquilonem  :  et  ecce  ihi  mulieres 
sedeBa7it  plangent es  Adonidem  '  (Ezek.  viii.  14.).  The  Hebrew  text  reads 
Thammuz,  the  god  of  light.  According  to  the  story  as  it  was  ultimately 
incorporated  into  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of  all  the  lands  by  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Adonis,  after  his  wooing  by  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  his 
physical  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  was  suffered,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
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of  lamentation  for  ritual  observances  in  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
But  it  was  three  centuries  later,  in    the   closing  epoch   of 
classical    Greek    literature,   when    the   worship    of  Adonis 
flourished  in  its  chief  glory,  that  the  theme  was  developed 
to  best  effect  by  Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  Greek  pastoral 
poets  of  Sicily.     The  fifteenth  of  Theocritus'  Idylls  describes  idylls  of 
the   celebration   of  the    festival    of  Adonis,   and    includes  ^^^610^ 
a  beautiful  psalm  sung  in  the  hero's  honour.     The   finest  """ 
of  all  Greek  poems  on  the  theme  is  Bion's  pathetic  Lament 
for  Adonis^  which  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  ultimately  suggested  to  Shelley  his  Adonais, 
the  great  elegy  on  Keats. 

goddess  of  love  to  spend  in  spirit  half  the  year  in  Hades  with  Persephone 
(Proserpina)  and  half  the  year  on  earth  with  Aphrodite.  The  myth  seems  an 
anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  the  annual  birth  and  decay  of  vegetation 
Adonis  being  identified  with  the  spirit  that  brings  the  flowers  and  fruits  year  by 
year  to  life  and  then  deserting  them  leaves  them  to  decay.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  'Gardens  of  Adonis '  (.^^06  '  khZa>o,\ 
which  was  conferred  throughout  Greece  in  classical  times  on  earthen  vessels  in 
which  plants  were  brought  to  fruition  with  exceptional  rapidity  and  then 
usually  faded  as  quickly.  Many  classical  authors  mention  these  flower-pots 
under  the  name  of  '  Gardens  of  Adonis  '  (cf.  Plato,  Vhaedrus  zi6).  In  /  Henry 
n,  1.  6.  6-7  Joan  of  Arc's  <  promises '  are  likened  to 

_,■  J      , ,        , ,  Adonis'  gardens 

Ihat  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next- 
sure    evidence    of  ripe   classical   knowledge   in   the    author  of  this  scene. 
Spenser  in  his  F^m.  G^j^ee^e  (Bk.  iii.  Canto  vi,  Stanzas  xxix-liii)  gives  an 
eaborate  description   of 'The    Garden  of   Adonis',    which  he  represents 
allegorically  as  the  great  treasury  of  Nature's  seeds  — 

The  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  born  to  live  and  die 
According  to  their  kinds. 

Developing  his  theme  somewhat  irregularly,  Spenser  finally  makes  the '  garden ' 
the  eternal  home  of  the  immortalized  hero  Adonis,  where  he  is  visited  by  his 
lover  Venus  (Stanzas  xlvi-xlix).     Milton,  doubtless  imitating  Spenser,  wrote  of 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or  renown 'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son. 

(Paradise  Lost,  ix.  ^3^-41.) 
C 
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From   Greek   literature   the    story   spread    to    Roman. 
Ovid's  Ovid's  narrative  of  the  fable  in  his  Metamorphoses  (x.  f  20- 

738)  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  is  awkwardly  obscured  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  independent  story  of  Hippomenes'  foot- 
race with  Atalanta  (11.  j 60-7 07)-  But  Ovid  caught  something 
of  the  temper  of  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  added  a  few 
mythological  details.  It  was  through  the  Latin  that  the  tale 
in  the  first  instance  reached  the  poets  of  Western  Europe. 
Dante's  slight  allusion  to  Venus'  infatuation  (Purgatorio^  xxviii. 
6j^~6)  and  Chaucer's  apostrophe  to  Venus  in  The  I^ight^s  Tale 
(2227-8)— 

For  thilke  loue  thou  haddest  to  Adon, 
Have  pi  tee  on  my  bitter  teres  smart, 

are  Ovidian  reminiscences. 

Shakespeare,  too,  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  myth 
from  Ovid.  He  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  Ovidian  tale 
in  both  Latin  and  English  from  his  school-days.  Golding's 
English  verse  translation  of  the  'Metamorphoses^  of  which  the 
publication  was  completed  in  i')67^  was  constantly  reprinted 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  the  dramatist  adapted  many 
passages  from  it  in  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  career. 

Ovid's  account  of  Venus'  infatuation  for  Adonis,  of  her 
warnings  against  the  ferocity  of  the  boar,  of  his  love  of  the 
chase,  of  his  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  of  the  goddess'  grief, 
and  of  her  lover's  transformation  into  a  purple  flower,  are 
the  broad  bases  of  Shakespeare's  poem.  Apart  from  verbal 
coincidences,  some  of  its  leading  characteristics — the  free 
employment  of  pictorial  imagery,  and  the  frank  appeal  to 
the  senses — indicate  that  Ovid,  whether  in  the  Latin  original 
or  in  the  English  translation,  was  a  primary  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  Ovid  passed  indeed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Latin  poet's  brief  version  of  the 
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simple  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Shakespeare  drew  crucial 
hints  for  his  superstructure  from  two  independent  episodes 
of  the  Metamorphoses^  firstly  from  the  wooing  of  the  reluctant 
Hermaphroditus  by  the  maiden  Salmacis  (bk.  iv),  and  secondly 
from  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (bk.  viii).  The 
coyness,  which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
Adonis,  does  not  distinguish  Ovid's  Adonis,  who  is  mildly 
responsive  to  Venus'  embraces ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
another  of  Ovid's  mythical  heroes,  Hermaphroditus.  Such 
lines  in  Golding's  rendering  of  the  tale  of  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus  as 

Leave  off,  (quoth  he),  or  I  am  gone  and  leave  thee  at  a 

becke 
With  all  thy  tricks, 
and 
Striue,  struggle,  wrest   and  writh    (she   sayd)  thou  froward 

boy  thy  fill, 
Do  what  thou  canst  thou  shalt  not  scape, 

can  be  matched  almost  verbatim  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 
There  is  nothing  faintly  resembling  them  in  Ovid's  tale  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  The  white  figure  of  the  boy  Herma- 
phroditus, gleaming  beneath  the  water  as  he  bathes,  is 
likened  by  Ovid  to  an  image  in  ivory  or  a  white  lily  encased 
in  clear  glass.'  Adonis'  white  hand  is  compared  by  Shake- 
speare to 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band.     (3(^3-4.)* 

But  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  interwove  this  Ovidian 

*  In  liquidis  translucet  aquis,  ut  eburnca  siquis 
Signa  tegat  claro,  vel  Candida  lilia,  vitro  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  1%^-%). 

'  In  Jove's  Labour's  Lost^  ii.  i.  z^i-z^  Shakespeare  quotes  as  symbolic  of 
extravagant  wealth,  '■Jewels  htcrystalior  some  prince  to  buy  .  .  .  tend'ring  their 
own  worth,  from  where  they  were  glass' d.' 

C    2 
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story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  at  second-hand — that 
he  appropriated  it  from  an  original  poetic  adaptation  by  an 
English  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge.'  It  is  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  however,  that  Shakespeare's  eye  caught  direct 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  figures  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses.  Golding  thus  renders 
Ovid's  description  of  the  brute  of  Calydon  {Metamorphoses^ 
viii.  2 8 4-5): — 

His  eies  did  glister  blud  and  fire :  right  dreadfull  was  to  see 
His  hrawned  necke^  right  dredfull  was  his  heare  which  grew 

as  thicke 
With  pricking  points  as  one  of  them  could  well  by  other  sticke. 
And   like  a   front  of  armed  Pikes  set   close  in  battall  ray^ 
The  sturdie  bristles  on  his  back  stoode  staring  up  alway. 

In  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  the  boar  is  pictured  thus 

(di9-2i,  <J2  5'-7): — 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Oi  bristly  pikes^  that  ever  threat  his  foes  ; 

His  eyes^  like  glotv-rvorms^  shine  when  he  doth  fret  ^  .  . . 

His  brairny  sides^  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter  ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd. 

By  way  of  acknowledging  a  large  indebtedness  to  Ovid, 
Shakespeare  selected  a  somewhat  self-complacent  quotation 
from  him  as  the  motto  of  his  poem.  On  the  title-page  are 
the  two  lines  from  Ovid's  Amores  (I.  Elegy  xv.  z^-^y. — 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus :  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocuhi  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua."" 

'  See  pp.  11  sq.  infra. 

-  Ovid's  Amores^  translated  by  Marlowe  about  i^Sp,  was  first  printed 
about  i5'97.  That  translation  was  probably  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in 
manuscript.     Marlowe  rendered  the  cited  lines  thus  : — 

Let  base  conceited  wits  admire  vile  things, 
Fair  Phoebus  lead  mc  to  the  Muses'  springs. 
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>ut  had  Shakespeare  gone  to  Ovid  alone,  his  Fenus  mid 
Adonis  would  not  have  taken  the  shape  which  is  familiar 
to  us.  The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  rediscovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Greek  pastoral  poetry  of  Sicily,  and 
many  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  while  they  continued  to  pay 
much  deference  to  Ovid,  sought  inspiration  in  Theocritus 
and  Bion  as  well.  Not  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  alone,  but  also 
Bion's  elegy  was  translated  into  all  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
Western  Europe,  and  it  was  sometimes  under  the  Greek 
influence,  and  sometimes  under  the  Latin,  and  more  often 
under  the  two  influences  combined,  that  there  came  to 
birth  the  massive  corpus  of  poetry  on  the  classical  legend  in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

Through  the  Renaissance  literature  of  Italy  the  story  in  the 
spread  rapidly.     At    the  end   of  the   fifteenth  and   at   the  R^"^"^^" 

...  .  poetry  of 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  frequent  theme  Italy. 
in  Italy  of  scholarly  Latin  verse  ',  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  found  its  way  into  the  vernacular  Italian  poetry. 
The  vogue  of  the  story  was  greatly  extended  by  an  Italian 
rendering  of  Bion's  elegy  (wrongly  assigned  to  Theocritus 
under  the  title  of  Epitafio  di  Adone  di  Teocrito)^  which 
appeared  in  a  collection  of  l^me  Toscane  in  isiS-^     Avery 

'  Numerous  Latin  poems  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  Italian  scholars, 
including  Alciati,  Sannazaro,  and  Minturno,  are  found  in  Gruter's  Delitiae 
Italorum  Poetarum^  vol.  i,  pp.  32,  c)0,  1311  ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  713,  5)14,  i^^z.  In 
Fontani  Opera^  1505,  an  epigram  De  Adonide  et  Venere^  p.  10,  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  nature's  grief  on  Adonis'  death  ;  see  also  De  conversione  Adonidts 
In  citrtum^  p.  13^.  Slight  reference  is  made  to  Adonis  by  Ariosto  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso.  He  is  mentioned  under  Ovidian  influence  as  a  type  of 
ardent  lover.  Canto  vi.  Stanza  57,  and  as  the  child  of  an  incestuous  union 
in  Canto  xxv,  Stanza  7,6. 

^  This  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  i^r^y  and  reissued  in  Venice  in 
15:38  and  i')^'j.  The  author's  name  is  given  on  the  title-page  as  Amomo  ; 
nothing  else  seems  known  of  him.  Cf.  F.  Flamini's  Studi  di  istoria  litteraria 
ttaliana  e  stran'tera^  -^^Jj  PP-  i^^J^  sq. 
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i^w  years  later  three  well-known  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  developed  almost  simultaneously  the 
theme  in  original  Italian  verse.  All  wrote  in  the  same  eight- 
lined  stanza  under  Greek  and  Latin  influences,  which  were 
mingled  in  different  proportions,  but  they  arranged  the 
common  material  according  to  their  individual  fancy. 

Dolce.  Lodovico  Dolce,  who  translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and 

Euripides'  tragedies  into  Italian,  besides  writing  many  original 
plays  and  poems  of  classical  temper,  published  in  1 5-45'  his  La 
Favola  d*Adone  ('  The  story  of  Adonis ')  in  eighty-four  eight- 
lined  stanzas.  Dolce  followed  Ovid  slavishly,  even  setting  on 
Venus'  lips  the  interpolated  tale  of  Hippomenes'  suit  of  the 
swift-running  Atalanta.  But  he  seems  to  essay  some  origin- 
ality by  making  Jove  contrive  Adonis'  death  at  the  entreaty 
of  Juno,  who  is  jealous  of  Venus  and  seeks  to  injure  her/ 

Tarcha-  The  sccond  Italian  poem,  VAdojie^  was  in  seventy-four 

gnota.  eight-lined  stanzas,  and  was  by  an  Italian  of  Greek  origin, 

Metello  Giovanni  Tarchagnota.  His  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  ifyo.  Tarchagnota  avoids  Dolce's  digressions,  and 
is  his  superior  in  passionate  and  picturesque  expression.^  He 
felt  more  nearly  the  spontaneous  charm  of  the  Sicilian  poetry. 

Parabosco.  Within  Icss  than  a  decade  a  versatile  friend  of  Dolce, 

Girolamo  Pnrabosco,  an  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who 
made  a  reputation  as  writer  of  madrigals  as  well  as  of  novels 
and  poems,   tried    his   hand   on   the   theme  in   a   poem   of 

'  Dolce's  poem  was  appended  to  the  first  issue  of  his  play  called  ll  CapitanOj 
which  appeared  at  Venice,  I5'45:.  The  British  Museum  has  no  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  1 547. 

=  Of  the  first  edition,  which  is  extremely  rare,  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  copy  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  in  Rome  was  reprinted  at  Naples  in  1898,  edited  by  Angelo 
Borzelli.  Tarchagnota,  who  died  at  Ancona  in  \')66^  was  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  and  an  industrious  compiler  in  prose,  chiefly  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
His  poem  VAdone  seems  his  role  surviving  experiment  in  verse. 
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fifty-four  eight-lined  stanzas — La  Favola  d^Adone,  He  worked 
on  the  simple  lines  of  Tarchagnota,  and  strictly  confined 
himself  to  depicting  Venus'  passion  and  Adonis'  death.* 

The  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  the  legend  Marino. 
was  reflected  by  Dolce,  Tarchagnota,  and  Parabosco,  in  the 
comparatively  sober  colours  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  poets.  The  like  restraint  is  observable  in  the  briefer 
Italian  poems  on  the  subject  which  figure  in  the  *  Rime ' 
of  Luigi  Groto,  called  Cieco  d*  Hadrla  (Venice,  is 7 7)-)  and 
in  L?  Adcne^  idillio  di  Ettore  Martinegro  (Venice,  1^14). 
But  ultimately  a  more  famous  poet  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Giovanni  Battista  Marino,  gave  freer  play  to  a  lascivious 
imagination,  and  wove  round  the  story  a  voluptuous  epic 
in  twenty  cantos,  which  was  again  entitled  UAdone.  Marino, 
as  an  extant  letter  proves,  designed  near  the  outset  of  his 
career  a  poem  of  Adonis  on  the  restricted  plan  which  Para- 
bosco and  Tarchagnota  adopted.  He  also  translated  anew 
Bion's  Lament.  But  the  work  grew  under  his  hand,  and 
finally  emerged  in  the  prolix  and  affected  collection  of  mytho- 
logical improprieties,  which  has  given  him  claim  to  rank 
with  the  chief  literary  masters  of  lubricity.  Marino's  poetry 
was  well  known  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  %  but  his  epic 

^  This  was  first  published  at  Venice  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  book  of 
Parabosco's  I  quatro  Ubr't  delle  lettere  amorose^  Venice,  15:^1.  The  literary 
work  of  Parabosco,  who  died  in  1557,  ^"^^  o^  Dolce,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Elizabethans.  Watson  notes  that  two  of  his  '  passions '  (Nos.  Ixv  and  c)  in 
his  Hecatompathia  (1581)  were  based  on  'the  invention  of  M.  GiroJamo 
Parabosco',  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  records  that  in  16^11  he  read 
Parabosco's  Lettere  amorose — the  volume  which  includes  the  poem  UAdone. 
George  Gascoigne's  tragedy  of  Jocasta  is  a  translation  of  Dolce's  version  of 
Euripides'  Vhoenissae^  and  Lodge  acknowledged  that  several  poems  in  his 
Margarite  were  written  '  in  imitation  of  Dolce,  the  Italian  poet '.  I  can  find  no 
reference  in  Elizabethan  literature  to  Tarchagnota. 

"  As  early  as  15"^!  the  poet  Daniel  issued  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  entitled  Delia,  a  translation  of  one  of  Marino's 
poems,  which  he  called  The  Description  of  Beauty, 
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of  Adonis  was  not  completed  till  1523 — long  after  Shake- 
speare's poem  was  published.  The  history  of  his  endeavour, 
however,  affords  salient  proof  that  the  topic  persisted  in 
Italian  literature  throughout  Shakespeare's  career. 

A  like  story  has  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  tale  in 
France.  It  gained  its  first  hold  on  French  readers,  when 
Melin  de  St.  Gelais  published  in  i  ^47  a  beautiful  rendering 
in  French  of  Bion's  Lament.  This  was  probably  completed 
ten  years  earlier,  and  was  constantly  reprinted.  Before  i  j74 
a  graceful  lyrist,  Jean  Passerat,  penned  a  short  poem  in  1 34 
lines  of  riming  couplets  called  Adonis.^  mi  la  Chasse  du  Sanglier, 
It  is  a  simple  narration  on  Ovidian  lines  of  Adonis'  beauty, 
of  Venus'  infatuation,  of  her  warnings  of  the  boy  against 
devotion  to  the  chase,  of  his  impetuous  challenge  of  the 
boar,  of  his  death,  and  his  transformation  into  a  flower. 

Subsequently  the  fable  was  turned  by  another  French 
writer  to  more  complex  uses.  It  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
tragedy  called  Adonis^  by  Gabriel  le  Breton,  a  Paris  lawyer, 
who  published  his  work  in  ifzp.  The  play  was  designed 
as  an  allegorical  elegy  on  the  death  of  King  Charles  IX 
of  France,  on  May  30,  1^7 \*  Adonis  represents  the  dead 
king,  and  Venus  typifies  grief-stricken  France.  Venus' 
lamentations  show  more  tragic  power  than  appears  in  any 
contemporary  adaptation  of  the  theme.  l"he  machinery 
involves  the  introduction  of  characters  like  Mars,  Diane, 
Cupidon,  L'Ombre  d'Adonis,  and  two  shepherds,  Montan 
and  Sylvain,  in  addition  to  the  hero  and  heroine.  But  the 
conventional  lines  of  the  tale  are  generally  respected,  and 
there  are  no  intricacies  of  plot. 

In  Spain  it  was  Italian  example  which  directly  inspired 
the  treatment  of  the  story.  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  Spanish  statesmen,    Don   Diego   Hurtado    de    Mendoza, 
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who  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  occupations  visited  both  Don  Dieco 
Italy   and   England    during  the   first  half  of  the   sixteenth  ^""d^^ 
century,  produced  in  lyy^  a  Spanish  poem  called  Fdbula  de  ' 

Adonis^  in  eight-lined  stanzas,  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity 
in  the  peninsula.     Don  Diego  narrated  the  legend  after  the 
manner  of  Dolce.     Other  Spanish  poets  subsequently  repeated 
Mendoza's   experiment.     In  the   miscellaneous  collection  of 
poetry,  the  Ca?icionero  jeneral  of  Amberes,  which  appeared  in 
I  ^S7y  there  figured  an  attractive  poem  on  the  subject  in  short 
metre.     A  writer  of  repute,  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (lyyo-ido?),  Juan  de  b 
penned  in  eighteen  <  ottavas  reales '  the  Llanto  de  Venus  en  la  ^^^"'^^ 
muerte  de  Adonis^ ^  and  there  is  a  stilted  sonnet  by  Lope  de 
Vega's  friend  Juan  de  Arguijo  (d.   1(^29),  entitled  Venus  en 
la   muerte   de   Adonis.     Finally,   in    the  last   decade   of  the 
century,  the  theme  was  elaborately  recast  by  a   more   dis- 
tinguished pen.     Lope  de  Vega's  tragedy  entitled  Adonis  y  Lope  de 
Venus^  which  greatly  developed  the  ancient  legend,  is  the  most  ^^^^' 
notable  adaptation  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  Spain."- 

Thus  a  cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  European  Family  like- 
Renaissance  shows  not  merely  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  "^^11"^°"^ 
Adonis  had  already  travelled  far  and  wide  before  it  engaged  sance  poems. 
Shakespeare's  attention,  but  that  it  was  still  enjoying  active 
life  abroad   while   he   was   working   upon   it.     The  strong 
family  resemblance  which  exists  among  the  component  parts 
of  this   many-languaged   Adonic   literature    is    mainly   due 
to   the   common   sources   in   classical    poetry.     Only  where 
there  recur  in  two  or  more  poems  details  or  reflections  or 

*  Obras  poeticaij  Seville,  1582. 

^  Cf.  Observaciones  preliminares,  ix-xxv,  before  Lope's  tragedy  Adonis  y 
Venus  in  Obras  de  Lope  de  Vega  pubUcadas  for  la  Real  Academta  Espanola^  Tomo  vi, 
Madrid,  \%<^6.  Several  narrative  poems  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Spain 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Cf.  Alonso  de  Batres'  Idbula  de  Adonis  y 
Venus ^  and  Juan  de  Moncayo  y  Gurrea's  Venus  y  Adonis  {^2iTzgoz2i,  i^^P}* 
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imagery  which  are   not   derived  from  Ovid  or  Theocritus 

or    Bion   can    any    theory    of  immediate    interdependence 

Shakespeare  dcscrve  a  hearing.    There  are  too  many  details  peculiar  to 

Itaiianpocts.  Shakcspearc's  poem  and  to  its  Italian  predecessors,  to  preclude 

the  suggestion   that   Shakespeare  was   acquainted   with   the 

latter  and  absorbed  some  of  their  ornaments  and  episodes.* 

The   deliberate   setting   of   the  scene  of  Fenus  and  Adonis 

amid  flowers  blooming  under  the  languorous  heat  of  summer 

skies  is  outside  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  poets.     Yet 

this  is  a  feature  which  is  common  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare 

and  the  Italians.      Dolce  gives  (Stanza  vii)  an  enchanting 

picture  of  the  pleasant  spot  ('  alma  stagion  'j  where  Venus  and 

Adonis  first  meet : — 

Quivi  tra  gigli  le  vermiglie  rose 

Vi  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  &  vezzose. 

Parabosco  (Stanza  iii)  is  equally  alive  to 

L'  herbette  e  fiori  et  ogni  verde  stelo 
which  deck  out  the  fair  trysting-place  (<  la  bella  stagione '), 
and  nearly  bury  Adonis  out  of  sight.  Shakespeare  is  no 
more  sparing  of  references  to  lilies  and  roses.  Flowers — <  blue- 
veined  violets '  and  primroses — embroider  the  bank  (11.  i2f, 
1 5-1)  whereon  Venus  lies  while  she  tempts  Adonis.  Again, 
Tarchagnota's  opening  stanza  shows  the  afternoon  sun  shining 
on  the  flowery  meads  :  — 

Ne  P  ardente  stagion,  che  in  ciascun  prato 
Secca  ogni  vago  flor,  ch'  odor  rendeva  ^ 
Era  gia  Phebo  oltre  il  merigie  andato, 
E  partendo  men  caldo  il  ciel  faceva. 

'  A  similarity  meets  us  in  the  preliminary  pages.  Each  of  the  early 
Italian  poems  is  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's  work,  by  a  very  short 
dedicatory  epistle  in  prose  addressed  to  a  patron.  In  two  cases  the  patron 
is  a  man,  and  in  the  third  a  womm.  The  pointed  brevity  of  the  salutation, 
and  the  employment  of  prose  instead  of  verse,  are  somewhat  rare  characteristics 
which  are  precisely  paralleled  in  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems. 
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The  sun's  rising  or  falling  rays  constantly  illumine  Shake- 
speare's story,  which  opens  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  day.* 
The  sunlit  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  flower-strewn  grove, 
seems  redolent  of  an  Italian  origin. 

There  are  indeed  other  and  more  definite  accretions  to 
the  classical  legend,  both  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Italian 
poets,  which  seem  to  indicate  loans  levied  by  the  English 
poet  on  his  foreign  predecessors.  The  impressive  execration 
of  death  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Venus'  mouth  has 
the  true  ring  of  poetic  fervour,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Shakespearean  mint  (11.  931-5-4,  991-1002).  But  Shakespeare 
appears  there  to  work  up  an  episode  in  the  Italian  poem 
of  Tarchagnota,  who  set  on  Venus'  lips  an  impassioned 
complaint,  in  a  like  number  of  lines,  of  the  blind  cruelty 
of  the  hard-favoured  Tyrant  (Stanzas  liv-lix).  '  Tu  morte 
crudel,'  '  o  cosa  mostruosa  e  strana,'  cries  the  Venus  of  the 
Italian  poet  at  the  thought  of  Adonis'  loss;  Death,  she 
sorrowfully  reflects,  destroys  the  pleasure  of  mortal  life  as 
suddenly  as  it  devours  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field.  The  sentiment  is  clothed  by  the  Venus  of  Shakespeare 
in  richer  language,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  had 
its  precise  place  in  the  English  poem's  machinery,  but  for 
the  Italian  suggestion.^     Again,  Venus'  final  retractation  in 

*      Cf.  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 

Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn.  (II.  i-i.) 

A  Summers's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short  (1.  23.) 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  midday  heat, 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.  (II.  177-8.) 

The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty : 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 

That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold.      (11.  Sffi'-S.) 

'  In  introducing  Venus'  apostrophe  to  Death,  the  Italian  poets  themselves 
developed  a  very  slight  and  bare  hint  in  Bion's  Lament^  where  Venus  is  made 
to  describe  Adonis  as  '  journeying  to  Acheron,  that  hateful  king  and  cruel ' 
{(TTvyvov  Pa(ri.Xrja  Kal  aypiov). 
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Shakespeare  of  her  railing  indictment  of  Death  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  goddess'  gentle  cry  in  the  Italian  of  Tarchagnota, 
when  Death  claims  her  lover: — 

lo  ti  perdonerei  ci6  che  fatto  hai. 
Venus  is  represented,  too,  by  Sliakespeare  as  excusing 
the  boar's  murderous  assault  on  Adonis  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  thrust  was  an  amorous  embrace,  to  which  the  brute 
was  provoked  by  the  boy's  beauty.  Venus  exclaims  in  Shake- 
speare's poem  : — 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true  j  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

(Venus  and  Adonis^  11.  1 1 1  o— i  d.) 

The  boar's  appeal  to  Venus  after  Adonis'  death  in 
Tarchagnota's  poem  is  to  like  curious  effect : — 

Ti  giuro,  che  il  voler  mio  non  fu  mai 
Di  offender  questo  tuo  si  caro  amante : 
Ben  e  egli  il  ver,  che  tosto,  ch'  io  mirai 
Nel  corpo  ignudo  sue  bellezze  tante, 
Di  tanta  fiamma  acceso  mi  trovai, 
Che  cieco  a  forza  mi  sospinsi  avante. 
Per  baciar  la  belta,  che  il  cor  m'  apria, 
Et  ismorzar  Pardor,  che  in  me  sentia. 

{VAdone^  Stanza  Ixv.') 

'  This  episode  is  of  Greek  classical  origin.  It  is  the  topic  of  the  last  poem 
in  the  ordinary  collections  of  Theocritus'  idylls,  although  the  autho--  was  some 
late  imitator  of  Theocritus,  and  not  the  poet  himself.  Antonius  Sebastianus 
Minturnus*  Latin  epigram  called  De  Adone  ah  Apro  Interempto  deals  with  the 
same  theme  [d.  Shakespeare,  Variorum  edition,  i8ii,  xx.  p.  784).  The 
Theocritcan  idyll  was  rendered  into  crude  English  verse  in  a  volume  entitled 
Six  Id'tllia  ,  .  .  chosen  out  of  the  right  famous  Sictlian  poet  Theocritus ^  Oxford,  1 588, 
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III 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Ovidian  outline  and  Italian  The  story  in 
adaptations  that  Shakespeare  assimilated.  None  had  chosen  ^"S^^"^- 
the  legend  for  independent  treatment  in  England  before 
Shakespeare.  But  many  Elizabethan  poets  of  earlier  date 
had  made  incidental  reference  to  the  tale,  and  had  laid  special 
stress  on  features  of  it  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
elaborated  in  emulation  of  them. 

Spenser  in  his  Elegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  adapts  the  details  Spenser's 
of  the  fable  to  his  special  purpose.  Spenser  figuratively  ofTtTiTs^J) 
credited  his  hero  with  Adonis'  precise  manner  of  death. 
'AstropheP  is  slain  in  the  chase  by  'a  cruel  beast ',  who  inflicts 
a  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  his  corpse  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  flower.  Spenser,  too,  sets  on  the  lips  of  Sidney's  lady- 
love Stella  the  pathetic  lamentation  which  poetic  tradition 
assigned  to  Venus  on  the  discovery  of  Adonis'  dead  body. 
Spenser's  description  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  boar's 
fatal  thrust,  and  the  transformation  of  the  fair  white  corpse 
into  a  flower  <•  both  red  and  blue ',  anticipate  Shakespeare's 
account  of  how 

in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up. 

The  curious  identity  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  topic,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  close  study  of  the  two  poems  side  by  side. 
The  metre  of  Spenser's  Astrophel^  moreover,  was  that  adopted 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  poem  o^  Venus  and  Adonu.  Many  a  critic 
might  be  forgiven  if  he  mistook  such  a  stanza  as  the  following 

of  which  only  one  copy — in  the  Bodleian  Library — is  known  (cf.  reprint  in 
Some  Longer  'Elizabethan  Voems^  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen,  Constable's  edition  of  Arber's 
English  Garner,  1903,  pp.  125,  i4()).  But  the  Italian  version  of  Tarchagnota 
has  far  closer  affinity  to  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  incident,  than  the 
English  translation  of  the  Thcocritcan  idyll  or  Minturnus'  epigram. 
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from  Spenser's  Astrophel  for  one  of  those  with  which  Venus 
and  Adonis  concludes  : — 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death, 
She  bathed  oft  with  teares,  and  dried  oft : 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft : 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 
But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

Spenser  made  a  second  and  an  undisgoiised  allusion  to  the 
legend  in  the  Faerie  ^leene^  where  he  described  Uhe  dear 
Adonis ',  the  paramour  of  fair  Venus,  lying 

Lapped  in  flowers  and  precious  spicery 

in  the  fruitful  garden  called  by  the  name  of  <  the  wanton 
boy '.  It  is  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  that  Nature,  in  Spenser's 
allegory,  harbours  her  seeds  of  life — a  philosophical  con- 
ception which  is  happily  overlooked  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Spenser  ignores  the  coy 
modesty  of  Adonis.  It  is  not  a  point  on  which  Ovid  is 
quite  explicit,  and  most  of  his  successors  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  Adonis  welcomed  or  rejected  Venus'  embraces.  In 
some  of  these  writers'  pages  Adonis'  loving  ardour,  despite 
his  devotion  to  the  chase,  is  no  cooler  than  that  of  Venus. 
Shakespeare  diverges  further  from  the  O vidian  scheme  in 
making  the  boy's  impatience  of  Venus'  advances  the  pivot 
Robert  of  the  tale.  Two  other  English  poets,  Robert  Greene  and 
Greene.  Marlowe,  had  already  seen,  albeit  dimly,  the  poetic  value 
of  this  development  of  the  legend.  Robert  Greene  devoted 
to  the  story  two  lyrics  which  figured  in  his  prose  romances, 
and  in  both  the  boy's  sensitive  shyness  is  brought  into 
prominence.     One  of  these  lyrics,  in  the  six-lined  stanza  of 
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Shakespeare's  poem,  which  was  introduced  into  the  novel 
oi  Perimedes  the  Black e- Smith  (15"  8  8),  opens  thus  : — 

In  Cypres  sat  fayre  Venus  by  a  Fount 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee : 

She  kist  the  wag,  her  darling  of  accompt, 

The  Boie  gan  blush,  which  when  his  lover  see, 
She  smild  and  told  him  loue  might  challenge  debt 
And  he  was  young  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Greene's  second  lyric  on  the  theme  which  figured  in  his  tract 
called  Never  too  late  (lypo)  is  a  pathetic  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Venus  to  the  disdainful  boy  : — 

Sweet  Adon,  darest  not  glance  thine  eye? 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die? 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  Marlowe,  in  his  Marlowe, 
translation  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musaeus,  went  out 
of  his  obvious  path  in  order  to  bring  Adonis'  coldness 
into  signal  relief.  In  that  translation  Marlowe  mentions 
Adonis  more  than  once.  In  one  place  he  gives  the  youth 
the  epithet  '  rose-cheek'd ',  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Greek  text.  That  word  is  borrowed  by  Shakespeare 
when  he  first  introduces  Adonis  to  his  reader  in  the  third 
line  of  his  own  poem — a  plain  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
tion. In  another  place  of  Hero  and  Leander  Marlowe  inter- 
polated three  original  lines,  of  which  the  Greek  is  quite 
innocent.     These  describe  the  grove  where 

Venus  in  her  naked  glory  strove 
To  please  the  careless  and  disdainful  eyes 
O^  proud  Adonis,  that  before  her  lies. 
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Marlowe's  genius  exercised  a  powerful  fascination  over  Shake- 
speare's youth,  and  in  all  probability  under  such  influence 
Adonis'  disdain  of  the  goddess  of  beauty  became  the  central 
motive  of  his  first  poem. 

There  was  much  material  at  Shakespeare's  hand  which 
may  well  have  encouraged  him  to  develop  Marlowe's  hint. 
Another    popular    tale   which    was    wholly   concerned  with 
a   youth's   disdain    of  a    beautiful   woman's    embraces   was 
accessible  to  him,  and  it  was  easy  to  graft  its  main  features  on 
the  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis.     Ovid  before  he  approached 
the   tale   of  Venus   and    Adonis   in   his   Metamorphoses  had 
elaborated    the    less    conventional    topic    in    the    tale    of 
The  story  of  Salmacis   and   Hermaphroditus.      That   story  of  Ovid  had 
Saimacisand  attracted   attention   in  Elizabethan  England.      It  had  been 
dims.  rendered  independently  into  loose  pedestrian  English  rhyme 

by  one  Thomas  Peend.  His  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus 
and  Salmacis.  .  .  .  With  a  morall  in  English  verse  was  published 
in  a  small  octavo  in  is<^f^  But  there  was  little  in  Peend's 
doggerel  to  serve  Shakespeare's  purpose.  There  was  far  more 
in  Golding's  literary  rendering  of  Ovid's  tale.  But  Shakespeare 
clearly  supplemented  that  source  by  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  four 
years  before  the  publication  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet,  Thomas  Lodge,  presented  with  much  exuberant 
and  original  detail  a  different  hero's  disdain  of  a  different 
Lodge's        heroine's  advances.      In    15-89    appeared    Lodge's    narrative 

G Uncus  and 

Scilla,  1589.  *  A  freer  version  followed  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  very  doubtfully 

assigned  to  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist.  This  was  first  published  anony- 
mously under  the  title  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  in  idoz.  It  is  in  heroic 
verse  and  is  of  much  literary  interest.  The  rare  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
was  reprinted  in  the  Shakespeare  Society  Fapers  (184.7),  ^°^*  ^^^*  PP*  94--i^<^» 
In  Cranley's  A7na7tda  (1^55),  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adoiiis  is  mentioned 
<  with  Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite '  among  a  number  of  *  songs  of  love 
and  sonnets  exquisite*. 
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poem  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla.  Lodge's  work  was  penned  in  the 
metre  of  Shakespeare's  poem,  and  in  the  opening  stanzas, 
before  he  arrives  at  his  real  theme,  he  rapidly  and  quite 
parenthetically  describes  Adonis'  death  and  Venus'  grief. 
With  Lodge's  prefatory  sketch  critics  are  generally  aoreed 
that  Shakespeare  was  familiar.  Venus,  according  to  Lodge, 
hastened  after  Adonis'  fall  to  the  grove 

Where  all  pale  with  death  he  lay  alone. 
Whose  beauty  quaild  as  wont  the  lillies  droop 
When  wastfull  winter  windes  doo  make  them  stoop. 

What  followed,  Lodge  described  thus  (Stanza  xxii) : — 

Her  daintie  hand  addresst  to  clawe  her  deere. 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke. 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere, 
Her  bitter  threates,  and  then  her  passions  meeke. 
How  on  his  senseless  corpes  she  lay  a  crying. 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying. 

But  such  stanzas  are  merely  prefatory  illustration  of  the 
main  theme  of  Lodge's  poem,  and  it  is  Lodge's  treatment 
of  that  theme  which  suggests  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  the  poem.  The  story  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla 
resembles  that  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  being  one  of  the  many 
which  the  modern  world  borrowed  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
(xiii.  905-  sq.).  But  Lodge  radically  changed  his  Ovidian 
material.  The  Latin  version  presents  a  normal  pursuit  of 
a  modest  maiden  Scylla  by  an  impassioned  lover  Glaucus. 
Lodge  took  on  himself  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  man  and 
woman.  His  tale  tells  of  the  refusal  of  Glaucus  to  coun- 
tenance the  lascivious  advances  of  Scilla.  No  doubt  Lodge 
knew  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.  But 
he  develops  the  woman  Scilla's  eager  passion  with  a  richness 
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of  detail,  which  is  not  found  in  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis, 
and  which  Shakespeare's  Fenus-  and  Jdonis^  alone  in  literature, 
seems  to  rival.  To  Lodge's  Glaucus  and  Scilla  Shakespeare's 
verse  obviously  owes  much.  Innumerable  are  the  touches  in 
which  Venus's  yearning  appeals  to  Adonis,  as  told  by  Shake- 
speare, recall  Scilla's  yearning  appeals  to  Glaucus,  as  told  by 
Lodge.  A  comparison  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of 
Lodge  with  three  stanzas  of  Shakespeare  shows  the  manner 
of  the  latter's  dependence  on  the  former. 


Venus  and  Adonis. 


I.  8i9 


And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 
That  all  the  neighbour  caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans  ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled  : 
*Ay  me!'  she  cries,  and  twenty  times 


Vfos, 


woe 


i» 


And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

1-  83/   . 
She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing  note 

And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty  ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall  and  old  men 
dote; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  fooHsh-witty  : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 


Glaucus  and  Scilla. 


(597 


Eccho  l:er  selfe  when  Scilla  cried  out,  O  loue  ! 

With  piteous  voice  from  out  her  hollow  den 

Rerurnd  these  words,  these  words  of  sorrow,  (no, 
love) 

No  loue  (quoth  she)  then  fie  on  traiterous  men, 
Then  fie  on  hope:  then  fie  on  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
To  everie  word  the  nimph  did  answere  so. 

I.  703        _ 
For  euerie  sigh,  the  rockes  returne  a  sigh : 
For  euerie  teare  their  fountaines  yield  a  drop; 
Till  we  at  last  the  place  approached  nigh. 
And  heard  the  nimph  that  fed  on  sorrowes  sop 

Make  woods,  and  wanes,  and  rockes,  and  hills 
admire, 

The  wonderous  force  of  her  untam'd  desire. 


The  popu- 
larity of  the 
six-line 
stanza. 


1.  8+7 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal 

Bnt  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites. 

Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  call. 

Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 

She  says  "Tis  so  : '  they  answer  all  "Tis  so;' 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  '  No.' 


1.  709 
Glaucus  ((^uoth  she)  is  faire:  whilst  Eccho  sings 
Glaucus  is  faire :  but  yet  he  hateth  Scilla 
The   wretch  repeats  :    and  then   her  armes  she 

wrings 
Whilst  Eccho  tells  her  this,  he  hateth  Scilla. 
No  hope  (quoth  she) :    no  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
then, 
Then  fie  on  men  j  when  she  said,  fie  on  men. 


From  whatever  point  of  view  Shakespeare's  poem  is 
examined  there  emerge  manifest  signs  of  its  close  association 
with  the  contemporary  trend  of  literary  endeavour  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  absorbed  from  all 
available  quarters  suggestions  and  ideas  of  many  degrees  of 
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dignity.      Shakespeare's  genius  transmuted  most  of  his  ingre- 
dients and  fused  them  into  a  rich  and  consistent  work  of  art. 
But  the  constituent  elements  deserve  careful  attention.      The 
choice  of  metre  is  a  final  testimony  to  the  young  author's 
readiness  to  accept  accessible  guidance.     The  sixain  or  six- 
lined   stanza,  riming   ababcc,  which   Shakespeare  adopted, 
was  among  the  commonest  of  all   forms  of  verse  in  both 
English  and  French  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century.     George 
Gascoigne,  in  his  Certayne  notes   of  Instruction   concerning    the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (if7f),  writes  familiarly  of 
<sixaines'   as    the   fitting  vehicle   <for   shorte    phantazies'. 
Puttenham   described   the   'stafFe   of  sixe   verses'  as  <most 
usual' and  < very  pleasant  to  th'eare'.'     The  most  notable 
example  of  the  employment  of  the  sixain  before  Shakespeare's 
Fenus  and  Adonis  is  offered  by  Edmund  Spenser's  Astrophel^ 
a  pastoral  elegy  upon  the  death  of.  . .  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  which 
was  written  in  ij8<^,  and  after  wide  circulation  in  manuscript 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  15-95-.     The  poetic  lament 
by    the   Countess    of  Pembroke,    Sidney's    sister,   which   is 
appended  to  Spenser's  Astrophel,  is  also  in  the  same  metre ;  so, 
too,  is  Spenser's  <Teares  of  the  Muses '  in  his  Complaints,  i  j-91. 
A  longer  effort  in  the  six-line  stanza  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
narrative  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  Scillaes  Metamor- 
phosis:   Enterlaced  with  the  u? fortunate  hue  of  Glaucus,  which 
appeared  in  15-89.     Robert  Greene  penned  numerous  short 
poems  in  sixains,  and  Nicholas  Breton  published  in  15-92  in 
the  six-lined  stanza  a  long  allegory  together  with  a  religious 

^  Cf.  Puttcnham's  The  Arte  of  English  Voesie  {\<^%^\  Book  ii,  Chap,  ii, 
'Of  Proportion  in  Staffe.'  Puttenham  also  notes  of  « the  stafFe  of  sixe  verses  * 
that  it  '  also  serueth  for  a  greater  complement  then  the  inferiour  staues, 
which  maketh  him  more  commonly  to  be  vsed '.  Chaucer  twice  uses  the  six- 
lined  stanza  with  an  exceptional  scheme  of  rime,  once  in  the  Envoy  to  the 
short  poem  Womanly  Noblesse^  where  the  rimes  run  aba  baa,  and  again  in 
the  Envoy  to  The  Clerkes  Tale^  where  the  rimes  run  ababcb. 

E  2 
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rhapsody  under  the  joint  title  of  The  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^ 
ioyned  with  the  Countess  of  Penhrookes  loue.  The  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  metre  by  Spenser,  Lodge,  and  Breton — the 
pleasant  alternation  of  the  alternately  riming  quatrains 
with  the  riming  couplet — left  Shakespeare  small  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  and  although  his  mastery  is  for  the 
most  part  complete  he  did  not  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds 
that  his  predecessors  had  assigned  the  stanza/  O^  the 
attraction  that  the  metre  had  for  him  in  early  life,  he  has 
left  an  interesting  testimony  outside  the  poem.  In  what 
is  probably  his  earliest  play.  Loves  Labour  V  Lost^  he  attempted 
to  turn  sixains  to  dramatic  uses,  and  one  of  the  hero 
Biron's  speeches.  Act  i,  Sc.  i,  11.  ifi-52,  is  in  regular  six- 
lined  stanzas.  But  the  awkward  experiment  was  not  repeated 
on  the  stage,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  the  evidence  it 
offers  of  Shakespeare's  predilection  for  the  metre  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  career. 
Reception  of  The  rcccption  accorded  Shakespeare's  work  was  extra- 

^^^^^T         ordinarily  warm.     Reprints  were  numerous  durinof  the  remain- 

speare  s  J  ^  _  *-* 

poem.  ing  twenty-three  years  of  Shakespeare's  life.     References  to 

it  are  frequent  in  contemporary  literature,  and  are  couched 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  commendatory  terms.  So  signal 
a  success  is  adequately  explained  by  the  vigorous  freshness 
of  the  poem.  Subsidiary  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
voluptuous  treatment  of  the  story,  and  in  a  natural  affinity, 

^  Of  the  many  long  poems  written  in  sixains  subsequent  to  Venus  and 
Adonis^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Southwell's  St.  'Peter's  Compla'mt  (i5'^5"), 
Barnfield's  Affectionate  Skepheard  (1^94),  his  Cassandra  (l5'95'),  his  Lady  Fecunia 
and  Complaint  ofFoetrie  (i^pS),  J.  C.'s  Alcilia  (15^5)  and  Marston's  The  Meta^ 
morphosis  of  Figfnaliofi's  Image  (i^pS).  The  metre  was  so  common  before  Ve7ius 
and  Adofiis  came  Out  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  its  vogue  was 
substantially  extended  by  the  success  of  Shakespeare's  work.  But  Barnfield's 
plagiarisms  of  Shakespeare's  Ve?ius  are  so  constant  and  unblushing  that 
his  choice  of  metre  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  Shakespeare's 
poem. 
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which  the  legend's  previous  popularity  attested,  between  the 
tale  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  very  early  critic,  the 
Jesuit  Robert  Southwell,  deplored,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  the  pagan  frankness  of  <  the  first  heir '  of  Shake- 
speare's '  invention '. 

Still  finest  wits  are  'stilling  Venus'  rose, 

In  Paynim  toyes  the  sweetest  vaines  are  spent. 

But  the  general  tone  of  ingenuous  approval  may  be  gauged 
by  Francis  Meres'  insistence  in  15-98  that  this  and  other  of 
the  dramatist's  poems  proved  that  '  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of 
Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare '. 
Next  year  John  Weever,  in  his  enthusiastic  sonnet  in  praise 
of  <  our  honey-tongued  Shakespeare  ',  declared  that 

Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 
Fair  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her  , 

were,  with  the  other  issue  of  his  brain,  children  of  Apollo 
by  some  heaven-born  goddess.  The  university  wit  who 
penned  about  1600  the  academic  plays  of  The  Pilgrimage 
to  Parnassus  and  T/je  l^eturn  from  Parnassus  voiced  popular 
opinion  when  he  wrote,  'Let  this  duncified  world  esteem 
of  Spenser  and  Chaucer ;  I'll  worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare 
and  to  honour  him  will  lay  his  Venus  and  Adonis  under  my 
pillow.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  popular  tendency 
to  rank  Venus  and  Adonis  with  improper  literature  and  to 
insist  on  its  erotic  tendency.*      But  the  essential  beauty  of 

'  Cf.  Middleton's  A  mad  'world  my  masters  (kjoS),  where  the  jealous 
Harebrain,  speaking  of  his  newly-married  wife,  says,  '  1  have  conveyed  away 
all  her  wanton  pamphlets,  as  Hero  and  Leander^  Venus  and  Adonis ;  O,  two 
luscious  marrow-bone  pies  for  a  young  married  wife.'  Richard  Brathwaite,  in 
The  English  Geyttlevjoman  (163 1),  includes  the  poem  in  a  list  of  books  treating 
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the  theme  gives  small  warrant  for  the  degrading  classification. 
Shakespeare  himself  urged  a  juster  view  when  he  introduced 
a  charming  reference  to  the  airy  aesthetic  significance  of 
the  fable  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew 
(Induction,  Sc.  2,  11.  fi-j): — 

Dost  thou  love  pictures?    we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Ont  effect  of  Shakespeare's  poems  was  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  topic  among  contemporary  writers.  The  four 
sonnets  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  B.  Griffin  and  other  anonymous 
hands  which  figure  in  The  Passionate  Pil^im  of  if 9 9  (the 
poetic  miscellany  unwarrantably  assigned  by  the  publisher  to 
Shakespeare),  and  The  Shepheard^s  So72g  by  H[enry]  C[onstable], 
which  first  appeared  in  England? s  Helicon  (idoo),  are  para- 
phrases of  Shakespeare's  verse,  and  they  bring  to  no  unworthy 
close  the  roll  of  poetic  adaptations  of  the  classic  story  in  the 
literature  of  the  English  Renaissance.* 

of  light  subjects ',  which  ladies  ought  to  avoid  :  '  Venus  and  Adonis  are  unfitting 
Consorts  for  a  Ladies  bosome  '  (p.  139). 

^  Two  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  dealt  with  the  story  of 
Adonis*  incestuous  birth  as  related  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ^  Book  x,  should 
doubtless  be  reckoned  among  the  Shakespearean  progeny.  Mirrha,  after  an 
incestuous  union  with  her  father  Cinyras,  was,  according  to  the  myth,  changed 
into  a  tree,  which  gave  Adonis  miraculous  birth.  The  earlier  poem  on  the 
subject,  Mirrha^  tke  mother  of  Adonis  j  or  Lustes  Prodigies ^  was  by  the  actor 
William  Barksted  (160-/)',  the  other,  entitled  The  Scourge  of  Venus ^  or  The 
Wanton  Lady,  with  the  rare  birth  of  Ado7iis,  was  written  by  H.  A.  in  the  metre 
of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adojiis,  and  published  in  16^13.  Barksted's  poem 
ends  with  an  eulogy  on  Shakespeare's  effort : — 

But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  owne  confines  keepe. 
And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lov'd  a  neighbor. 

But,  having  sung  thy  day  song,  rest  and  sleepe 
Preserve  thy  small  fame  and  his  greater  favor  : 
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IV 

The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  publication  of  The  publica- 
tion o'" 

poem. 


Shakespeare's  Femis  and  Adonis  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  "°"  °  ^  ^ 


on  Shakespeare's  biography.  It  brings  the  poet  temporarily 
into  close  association  with  a  fellow  townsman  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Richard  Field,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  The  printer 
same  year  as  himself.  The  fathers  of  the  two  men  had  been  p/eid!*^ 
friends  and  neighbours  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Richard  Field's 
father,  Henry  Field,  was  a  fairly  prosperous  tanner.  He 
died  in  1^92,  when  his  neighbour  John  Shakespeare,  the 
poet's  father,  attested  in  accordance  with  custom  <  a  trew  and 
perfecte  inventory '  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Meanwhile 
Richard  Field  had  left  Stratford  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 
printer  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  On  September  29,  1^79, 
Richard  at  the  usual  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
London  printer  and  stationer  of  good  repute,  George 
Bishop.'  But  it  was  arranged  five  weeks  later  that  he  should 
serve  the  first  six  years  of  his  apprenticeship  with  a  singularly 
interesting  member  of  the  fraternity,  Thomas  VautroUier,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  originally  come  to  London  as  a  Hugue- 
not refugee,  and  had  established  his  position  by  publishing 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  ij'79,  a  book  which 

His  song  was  vvorthie  merrit  {Shakspeare  hee) 
Sung  the  faire  blossome,  thou  the  withered  treej 

Laurell  is  due  to  him,  his  art  and  wit 

Hath  purchast  it.  Cypres  thy  brow  will  fit. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  copies  of  Barksted's  Mirrha  and  H.  A.'s  Scourge 
of  Venus  were  bound  up  with  copies  oi  Venus  and  Adonis  {\6i6)  and  Lucrece 
(i6'i5),  and  of  some  other  early  poetical  tracts,  in  a  volume,  in  the  library  of 
Thomas  Pearson,  which  fetched  £i  zs.  cd.  at  the  Pearson  sale  of  1788. 

'  Besides  Richard  Field  and  his  brother  Jasper,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
Richard  in  15"  91,  two  other  of  Shakespeare's  Stratford-on-Avon  contemporaries 
were  apprenticed  to  London  printers  in  the  poet's  early  life,  viz. : — Roger,  son 
of  John  Lock,  a  Stratford  glover,  on  Sept.  2,  1577,  to  Richard  Pickering, 
citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  and  Allan,  son  of  a  Stratford  tailor,  Thomas 
Orrian,  to  Thomas  Fowkes,  stationer,  on  March  i,  1585-. 


Vautrollier, 


career  before 
1593- 
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was  soon  to  be  closely  studied  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  greatly 
Field  and  to  influence  his  work.  Field's  relations  with  Vautrollier 
became  very  intimate.  Vautrollier  was  a  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  independent  views,  which  somewhat  prejudiced 
his  career  in  London.  Threats  of  prosecution  for  printing 
a  heretical  book  by  the  sceptic  Giordano  Bruno  led  him  to 
retire  temporarily  (i  ;84-d)  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established 
a  press,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Scottish  king,  James  VI. 
In  his  absence  from  England  his  printing  business  in  London 
was  carried  on  by  his  wife  Jacquenetta  with  Field's  aid,  but 
he  resumed  control  of  it  before  his  death  in  July,  15-87. 
Field's  Field  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  February  6^  lySj,  and  subsequently  filled  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  society.'  On  the  threshold  of  his  career  he 
seems  to  have  married  Vautrollier's  widow  Jacquenetta.^ 
In  the  autumn  of  15" 8  8,  he  was  carrying  on  business  with 
her  in  the  house  in  Blackfriars  near  Ludgate,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Vautrollier.  He  adopted  his  old  master's 
device  of  an  anchor  in  an  oval  with  the  motto,  j4?ichora  SpeL 

The  earliest  work,  on  the  title-page  of  which  Field's 
name  figures,  was  a  pamphlet  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  called  T^he  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  out  of  England 
to  John  'Bernardino  Mendo^a.  It  appeared  in  October,  i5'8  8, 
and  was  described  as  <  printed  by  I[acquenetta]  Vautrollier 
for  R.  Field '.  Next  year  Field  both  printed  and  published 
single-handed  several  books  of  importance,  including  Putten- 
ham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie'^"^  and  u4  summarie  and  true 

'  He  was  recognized  as  a  master  printer  in  i<r5)<),  was  admitted  to  the 
Lively,  July,  i5'98,  was  warden  in  i()05'  and  was  master  in  \6iq)  and  \6i\. 

^  Cf.  Plomer's  Wills  of  Etiglish  Trinters  and  Stationers  (Biblogr.  Soc), 
p.  27  (Vautrollier's  will)  and  p.  50  (Field's  will). 

^  The  licence  for  Puttenham's  book,  originally  granted  to  Thomas  Orwin 
in  November,  1588,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Richard  Field  *  dwelling  in 
the  black-Friers,  neere  Ludgate',  April  7,  i5'89. 


ionts. 
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discourse  of  Sir  Francis  Drakes  West  Indian  Voyage  (of  if8y-(J), 
with  five  maps  of  very  high  interest.'  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  Vautrollier's  interest  in  many  interesting  under- 
takings, chief  of  which  was  North's  translation  of  Plutarch ; 
no  less  than  three  editions  of  that  work  were  printed  by  Field.'' 
Each  succeeding  year  Field's  business  career  was  distinguished 
by  some  new  venture  of  importance.  In  i  f  9 1  he  produced 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso^  a  handsome  volume  liberally 
illustrated  with  copper  plates,  of  which  a  second  edition  came 
from  Field's  press  in  1607.  On  February  7,  1J92,  a  young 
brother,  Jasper,  came  from  Stratford  to  serve  him  as  apprentice. 

Field  was  thus  building  up  a  highly  valuable  and  dig-  The  copy- 
nified  connexion  when  in  the  early  spring  of  15-93  he  under-  'l^^lf^„i 
took  the  printing  of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Jdonis,  The  ^'^^ 
early  association  of  the  two  men  doubtless  led  Shakespeare 
to  entrust  to  Field  the  earliest  work  that  he  sent  to  press. 
But  despite  the  personal  relation  between  author  and  printer, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Shakespeare  took  a  larger 
control  of  the  publication  than  was  customary  with  contem- 
porary authors.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  made  over  to 
Field  all  rights  in  the  volume,  for  what  consideration  is  not 

^  Field  printed  two  editions  of  this  valuable  volume  in  this  same  year 
(^T^p)?  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  presence  on  the  last 
page  of  a  line  of  errata  which  is  present  in  one  and  absent  from  the  other.  In 
both  editions  is  this  note  from  Field's  pen,  'The  reader  must  understand,  that 
this  Discourse  was  dedicated,  and  intended  to  have  bene  imprinted  somewhat 
before  the  comming  of  the  Spanish  FJeete  upon  our  coast  of  England  :  but  by 
casualtie  the  same  was  forgotten  and  slacked  for  a  time  of  some  better  leasure.' 
A  third  edition  of  the  book  of  the  same  year  from  entirely  different  type  was 
issued  subsequently  by  another  printer,  <  Roger  Ward,  dwelling  upon  Lambard 
Hill,  neere  olde  Fish-Streete.' 

^  In  1579  Vautrollier  had  published  the  first  edition  of  North's  translation 
in  partnership  with  J.  Wright.  The  first  edition  which  Field  printed  was 
published  jointly  by  him  and  Bonham  Norton  in  1595-.  Field  reprinted  it 
with  additions  in  1^03,  when  he  and  Thomas  Wight  published  it.  In  idiz 
Field  reprinted  the  book  and  published  it  by  himself. 
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known.  The  copyright  became  Field's  exclusive  property, 
and  he  soon  exercised  his  privilege  of  parting  with  it  to 
another  trader.  Interesting  and  instructive  as  is  Field's  pro- 
fessional connexion  with  Shakespeare,  it  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  it  seriously  influence  the  author's  fortunes  for  good 
or  evil. 

The  grant  to  Field  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  licence 
to  publish  the  volume  was  thus  entered  in  the  Company's 
Register ' : — 

[15-93]  xviij"  Aprilis 
Entred  [to  Richard  Field]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  master  Warden  Stirrop, 
a  book  intituled  Venus  and  Adonis.  vj^* 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  followed  within  two  or 
three  weeks.     The  first  edition  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
date  i5'93.'^     Copies  were  certainly  on  sale  in  June. 
John  Hani-  The  book  was  not  sold  to  buyers  by  Field.     The  division 

son  s  i  op.  ^£  labour  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor  of  books 
was  in  Shakespeare's  day  well  recognized.  Title-pages  as 
a  rule  mentioned  the  name  of  both  producer  and  distributor, 
i.e.  of  both  printer  and  publisher  (or  seller).  3  Field  entrusted 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  first  edition  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  to  one  John  Harrison,  whose  shop  was  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  John 
Harrison  was   a  wealthy  stationer   of  older   standing  than 

'   Arber's  Transcript^  ii.  ($'30. 

"  A  note  supplied  by  Isaac  Reed  to  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803  (ii.  152) 
transcribes  a  manuscript  memorandum  bearing  date  June  iz,  15" 5)3,  which  notes 
the  purchase  for  « xiid  *  of  '  The  Survey  of  Fraunce  witla  the  Venus  & 
Adhonay  of  Mr.  Shakspere '. 

^  It  was  usually  stated  on  the  title-page,  in  cases  where  the  printer  owned 
the  copyright,  that  the  work  was  « printed  by  A,  and  sold  hy  B',  or  '  at  the  shop 
of  B '.  When^  as  was  common,  the  publisher  (not  the  printer)  owned  the 
copyright,  the  formula  usually  ran  : — 'Printed  by  A  (i.e.  the  printer) /or  B 
(i.e.  the  publisher).* 
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Field.  He  had  been  in  continuous  occupation  of  the  shop 
known  as  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  since 
Iff 9.  Field  was  already  in  close  business  relations  with  him 
when  he  acquired  the  copyright  of  Venus  and  Jdonis,^  It  was 
in  conformity  with  a  recognized  practice  that  the  imprint  on 
the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  ran  : — <  Imprinted  by  Richard 
Field  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  White  Greyhound 
in  Paules  Churchyard.'  Next  year  a  second  edition  came 
out  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  Field's  press.  The 
unaltered  title-page  announced  that  copies  were  to  be  sold 
at  Harrison's  shop. 

The  copyright  of  Fenus  and  Jdonis,  of  which  Field  was  The  first 
the  first  owner,  has  a  somewhat  complicated  history.     The  [he"co'-^ 
details     illustrate    the    confused    methods    of   Elizabethan  "g^f- 
publishing.      Shakespeare   may  be   absolved   from  responsi- 
bility for   the   involutions   of  the   story.     A    new  chapter 
opens  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  early  in 
1^94.     A  £qw  months  later,  on  June  27  of  that  year,  Field  John  Harri- 
found  it  convenient  to  make  over  the  copyright  in  the  poem  oTne'rw 
to  the  publisher  Harrison.     The  transfer  is  thus  recorded  in  m,  1/94- 
the  Stationers' Company's  Register  ^ —  {"9^^^' 

[if 94]  2f  lunij 

Assigned  over  unto  him  [i.e.  Master  Harrison,  Senior] 
from  Richard  Field  in  open  Court  holden  this  Day  a  book 
called  Venus  and  Adonis  vj**. 

The  which  was  before  entred  to  Richard  Field  18 
Aprilis  If 93. 

With  this  act  of  self-abnegation  on  Field's  part  another  has 
to  be  associated.     In  this  same  month  of  June,  Shakespeare 

'  Field  had  been  employed  by  Harrison  to  print  in  15-90  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  mechanical  inventions  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  and  in  1^91  had  at 
Harrison's  expense  produced  two  works  by  foreign  authors : — Simon  Vcrepaeus's 
De  epistoits  Latine  conscribendh^  and  an  English  translation  of  Vasco  Figueiro's 
The  Spaniards  Monarchic  and  Leagt^ers  Olygarchle, 

'  Arber's  Transcript ^  ii.  d'yy. 

F   2 
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had  his  second  poem,  Lucrecc^  ready  for  the  press.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  copyright  of  the  Lucrece  was  acquired 
on  June  9,  not  by  Field,  but  by  Harrison.  The  arrange- 
ment, whatever  its  cause,  was  a  perfectly  friendly  one  \ 
Field  accepted  a  commission  from  Harrison  to  print  in 
15-94  the  original  edition  of  Lucrece^  of  which  Harrison 
had  just  acquired  the  copyright,  as  well  as  a  third  edition 
in  I  f  9(5  of  Venus  and  Jdonis^  the  copyright  of  which  Harrison 
had  bought  from  Field  two  years  previously.  In  the  latter 
case  the  imprint  ran : — '  Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for 
lohn  Harison.' 

That  issue  of  1 5-9(5  brought  to  a  close  the  association  alike 

of  Field  and  Harrison  with  the  publishing  of  Shakespeare's 

writings.     The  three  earliest  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 

the  first  edition  of  Lucrece  came  from  the  press  of  the  poet's 

fellow  townsman,  and  there  the  connexion  of  his  press  with 

Shakespeare's  work  ended. 

Field's  The  title-pages  of  the  four  issues  of  Shakespeare's  poems 

which  Field  printed  are  all  distinguished  by  a  large  printer's 

device,  which  Field  had  borrowed  of  his  master  Vautrollier. 

It  consists  of  a  suspended  anchor,  of  which  the  ring  is  grasped 

by  a  right  hand  issuing  from  clouds.      Two   leafy  boughs 

cross  each  other  about  the  anchor,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 

in  a  heavily  scrolled  and  ornamented  frame  of  oval  shape, 

within  the  top  of  which  hang  capital  letters  forming  the 

motto  Anchora  Spei.     Vautrollier  possessed  at  least  four  forms 

of  this  device,  and  Field  seems  to  have  employed  as  many. 

Those  appearing  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of 

15-93   ^^^  If 94  ^r^  from  one  plate;  that  on  the  Lucrece  of 

1 5-94  is  from  another  of  somewhat  different  design.     Both  are 

of  good  workmanship.    The  discrepancies,  although  slight,  are 

well  marked ;  the  chief  is  that  the  intertwined  boughs  cross 

each  other  behind  the  shaft  of  the  anchor  in  the   first   two 


device. 
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editions  o^  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  m  front  of  the  shaft  in  the 
first  edition  of  Lucrece  j  the  inner  beading  of  the  oval  frames 
also  differs.^  The  device  assumes  quite  a  new  form  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Venus  of  lyp^:  the  pattern  is  simplified 
and  far  more  roughly  engraved/ 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  William 
and  Adonis  underwent  a  third  change  in  the  author's  lifetime  owntr'ofthe 
in   the   summer   of  i79<^,  just   two   years    to    a    day   after  <^opy"ght, 
Harrison  acquired  it.     Harrison,  who  was  advanced  in  age,  {"^^^Peb. 
appears  to  have  reorganized  his  business  in  that  year.     He  ^^'  '^'7. 
moved   from   his   old   premises,  the  White    Greyhound    in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  a  house,  on   which  he  bestowed 
the  same  sign,  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  he  made  over  his 
former  house,  with  some  important  items  of  his  stock  there, 
to  another  prominent  stationer,  William  Leake.     On  June  2f, 
ir9(^,  the  transaction,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  Shakespeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis^  was  duly  entered  in   the  Stationers'  Company's 
Register  thus : — 

[lypc^]  2y  lunij. 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  [i.e.  William  Leake]  for  his  copie 
from  master  harrison  thelder,  in  full  Court  holden  this  day. 

"  The  Uicrece  pattern  of  i^p^  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  the  Venus 
of  IT5)5-+-  The  Venus  pattern  of  i^c??-^  appears  in  Field's  issue  in  i')Vj6  of 
Sir  John  Harington's  A  neiv  discourse  of  a  stale  subject  called  <  The  Metamorphosis 
ofAjax '.  Of  the  Lucrece  pattern,  a  rough  cast  figures  in  Vautroilier's  edition 
oi  Essaies  of  a  Fre7zt}se^  1^84;  a  fine  impression  was  set  by  Field  before 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie^  1585,,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  second 
volume  of  Spenser's  Faerie  ^eene,  which  Field  printed  in  i^^6  for  William 
Ponsonby.  The  general  scheme  of  the  device  was  a  crude  adaptation  of  the 
famous  Aldine  anchor,  entwined  with  a  dolphin.  Antoine  Tardif,  a  well- 
known  sixteenth-century  printer  of  Lyons,  fashioned  a  new  device  of  an 
anchor  with  a  dolphin  within  a  heavily  ornamented  scroll  and  bearing  the 
punning  motto,  Festina  tarde.  The  arrangement  of  Tardif 's  device  and  motto 
resembles  that  adopted  by  Vautrollier  (cf.  L.  C.  Silvestre's  Marques  Typo- 
graphiques^  Paris,  iS^^-^J;,  No.  505,).  Vautrollier's  and  Field's  motto  is 
common.  Spenser,  in  his  Shepheards  Calender  (1^75)),  adopted  as  <  Colin's 
emblemc '  the  Italian  words  Anchora  Speme  (i.  c.  Hope  the  anchor). 

^  See  facsimile  on  p.  6^0. 
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by  the  said  master  Harrison's  consent.  A  booke  called.  Venus 
and  Adonis  vjd. 

Leake  fills  an  important   place  in  the  bibliographical 
history  of  Shakespeare's  first  poem,  although  Shakespeare  did 
not  presumably  concern  himself  with  his  intervention.     He 
controlled  the  publication  for  a  period  approaching  twenty 
years — for  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  lifetime   and  for  ten 
months  after  the  poet's  death.    He  issued  three  editions.    The 
first  which  seems  to  have  come  out  under  his  auspices  was 
dated  i  ^99,  and  was  apparently  printed  for  him  by  Peter  Short. 
Another  followed  about  1600.     In  July,  1602,  he  moved  to 
new  premises  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard — to  a  building  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and   before   the  end  of  the 
year  he  produced  a  new  edition  of  the  poem,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  gave  his  new  address.     He  now  seems  to 
have  employed  Humphry  Lownes  to  print  the  book.     Other 
editions  may  have  come  from  his  press,  but  no  copies  of 
them  survive.*      On  February  id,  idi7,  he  transferred  his 
chief  copyrights,   including   f^e/ms  and  Adonis^    to  <  Master 
William        [William]   Barrett ',   and    there   the   third    chapter   in   the 
Barrett,        publishing  history  of  the  poem  closed.     Leake's  two  successors 
owner,  Feb.   enjoycd  brief  reigns.     Barrett,  the    first    of  them,  at  once 
March  8^"     reprinted  the  volume  in   i<5i7,  but  there  his  interest  in  it 
1620.  ended.     Three  years  later,  on  March  8,  1^20,  he  transferred 

fifth  owner,'  V^nus  and  Adonts  and  the  other  property  that  he  had  acquired 
March  8,      q^  Lcakc  to  Tohu  Parker.     The  title-pasre  of  one  edition  of 

i6io-May  ^  ....  i      T 

7,  \6z6,       1620  bears  Parker's  mitials  (J.  P.),  and  then  on  May  7,  \6i6^ 
hnd  anr''    ^^  Hiade  the  book  over  to  John  Haviland  and  John  Wright 

^  In  i6'07,  Robert  Raworth,  a  printer,  who  purchased  Adam  Islip's  press 
the  year  before,  was  charged  before  the  Star  Chamber  with  printing  Venus  and 
Adonis^  which  was  '  another's  copy '.  Raworth  was  found  guilty,  and  his 
printing  oflfice  was  for  a  time  forcibly  closed,  by  way  of  punishment.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Raworth  succeeded  in  circulating  his  piratical  reprint.  No 
copy  has  been  met  with  (cf.  Arbcr's  Transcript^  iii.  701,  703-4). 
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jointly.      The   official   entry   in   the  Stationers'   Company's  John 
Register  runs  thus  : —  Wright, 

■»  r    •  •  Sixth  owners, 

7"  MaiJ   1616  Mzy7,i6i6 

Assigned  over  unto  them  [i.e.  to  John  Haviland  and  John  "'^^°  ^'^' 
Wright]  by  master  Parker  and  by  consent  of  master  Islip 
warden  A  Booke  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd. 

John  Haviland  was  a  printer,  not  a  bookseller,  and  he 
alone   actively   controlled   the   newly-purchased    copyright. 
At  least  two  editions — those  of  16^0  and  16^6 — came  from 
his  press,  and  the  bookseller  whom  he  employed  to  distribute 
the  copies  was  <  Francis  Coules  in  the  Old  Bailey  without 
Newgate  '.     On  September  4,  1(^38,  the  title  of  Haviland  and 
his  partner  Wright  to  the  poem  was  confirmed  anew  by  the 
officers  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  Registers.     After  1 64.0,  Edward 
the  copyright  passed  to  Edward  Wright.     He  had  begun  life  YJ£^ll 
August  d,  1(^04,  as  apprentice  to  Haviland's  partner,  John  o^ner, 
Wright,  doubtless  his  uncle.     Edward  Wright  did  not  adhere  ipn^i^)" 
to  the  volume  long.     On  April  4,  idj-j-,  he  assigned  it  to  one  ^^^J- 
William  Gilbertson,  who  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  share  in  William 
Lucrece,     Gilbertson    was   the   last  publisher   to   claim   any  9'^^^"'*^"> 
exclusive  property  in  Venus  and  Adonis.     It  is  likely  enough  owner, 
that  both  he  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Edward  Wright  ^f^\  '^' 
issued  new  editions,  but  no  copies  survive  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  ;  and  the  two  men  have  left  small  impression  on 
the  history  of  the  book. 

There  were  thus  eight  formal  transfers  of  the  copyright 
of  the  poem  with  due  payment  of  fees  in  the  course  of  sixty- 
two  years — a  proof  that  the  volume  retained  throughout  that 
long  period  a  marketable  value  in  the  sight  of  publishers. 
The  authorized  London  editions  numbered  at  least  eleven ; 
a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  infringe  the  copyright  in 
London  in  i<^o7,  and  there  was  a  surreptitious  issue  at  Edin- 
burgh in   1 527.      In    idjf  a  rough   reprint  was  issued    by 


The  chap- 
book  syndi- 
cate of  1 67  J. 
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a  London  syndicate  of  chap-book  publishers.  That  curious 
venture  brings  to  a  close  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
chapter  of  the  bibliopolic  history  of  the  poem. 


The  parent 
text. 


The  mis- 
prints of 


The  text  of  all  the  editions  is  based  on  the  original 
version  of  1^93.  Each  issue  of  subsequent  date  appears  to 
reprint  one  or  other  of  its  near  predecessors  with  more  or  less 
fidelity.  The  alterations  are  slight,  and  are  due  to  the 
compositors  or  correctors  of  the  press.  Efforts  to  systematize 
the  irregular  spellings  of  the  first  issues  and  occasionally  to 
remove  grammatical  solecisms  account  for  most  of  the 
variations.  But  in  a  £qw  instances  new  misprints  or  un- 
warrantable alterations  in  the  order  of  words  are  introduced 
through  the  carelessness  or  presumptuous  igTiorance  of 
compositor  or  proof-corrector.  How  trifling  and  arbitraiy 
were  the  changes  in  the  early  editions,  may  be  judged  from 
the  characteristic  fact  that  in  the  inscription  before  the 
dedicatory  epistle  '  Wriothesl^^ '  in  the  15-93  edition  appears 
as  'Wriothesly'  in  the  1^94  edition,  and  as  'WriotheshV  in  the 
1^9^  and  many  subsequent  editions. 

On  the  whole,  Field's  text  of  1 5-93  may  be  held  to  have 
adhered  to  Shakespeare's  manuscript  with  reasonable  closeness, 
but  it  presents  defects  of  the  sort  which  confutes  the  theory 
that  Shakespeare  himself  corrected  the  proofs.  The  praises 
lavished  on  Field's  press-work  by  Shakespearean  critics  of  the 
first  edition  of  J^e/tus  and  Adonis^  seem  on  a  thorough  examina- 
tion to  require  qualification.  Misprints  are  £t^  j  they  do  not 
exceed  ten  in  all,  and  only  one  of  them^  slight  enough  in  itself, 
can  cause  the  reader  perplexity.  In  line  i8y  the  present 
participle  'souring'  is  disguised  under  the  unintelligible  pair 
of  words  '  so  wring '.     The  nine  other  misprints  are  '  Witin  ' 
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for  <  Within'  (23  f);  <aud'  for  <and'  (301);  «  bnt '  for  <but> 
{l9l)'-,  *Ho'  for  <He'(y45-);  <nor'for  <noc'(<Jiy);  <  the  th' 
impartiall '  for  « th'  impartiall '  (748) ;  <-  had '  for  <  was '  (i  0^4)  j 
'crop's'  for  'crops '  (i  1 75").  None  of  these  are  likely  to  mislead. 
But  misprints  are  not  the  main  defects  of  the  volume.  A  more  Discrepan- 
serious  flaw  lies  in  the  careless  discrepancies  which  characterize  ""..^^ 
the  spelling  of  common  words.  Very  little  time  must  have  been  '^^  "^ 
spent  on  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  of  a  book  in  which  some 
of  the  commonest  words  were  spelt  indifferently  two  or  three 
ways  in  contiguous  stanzas.  Elizabethan  spelling  was  impatient 
of  strict  law,  but  well-printed  books  observed  within  their  limits 
a  definite  system  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  words.  In  the 
first  issue  of  Fenus  and  Jdonis  chaos  reigns  supreme.  In  the  same 
stanzas  we  have  both  <kis'  (207)  and  'kisse'  (209),  and  both  'sun' 
(193)  and  'sunne'  (198),  while  elsewhere  (75-0)  we  meet  with  a 
third  variant  in  '  sonne.'  Similar  irregularities  are  '  blood  ' 
(fffjand'bloud'  (1122);  'bore'  (1003)  and  'boare'  (1112); 
<  desier  '(3d)  and  'desire '  (747);  'eyes '(120)  and  ' eies '  (i of o); 
'  flood  '(824)  and  '  floud '  (in  '  floud-gates  ',  f  3 )  j  'flower'  (8 )  and 
'  floure '  (i  Of  f)5  'inchaunt'  (145-)  and  'inchanting'  (247) j  'lion ' 
(1093)  and '  lyon  '  (884);  '  litle  '(132)  and  'little'  (i  1 7^)'^  'pray ' 
(i.e.  'prey',  jS)  and  'praie'  (1097);  'rain'  (3(^0)  and  'raine' 
(71)^  'sayes' (8fi)  and 'saies' (1173);  'skie' (48 f)  and 'skye' 
(8  ir);  '  spite '  (i73)and  'spight'  (i  1 3  3);  '  in  spite  of '  (i 73)  and 
'despight  of  (7fi)^  'spirit'  (one  syllable,  882)  and  'sprite' 
(i8r);  'sproong' (ii(J8)  and 'sprong' (1171). 

The  occasional  use  of  contractions  and  of  the  symbol  signs  of  con- 
'&'  for.  ^  and  '  is  probably  an  endeavour  on  a  clumsy  printer's 
part  to  prevent  the  over-running  of  the  line  in  which  they  are 
present.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  reproduce  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  author's  manuscripts.  In  Shakespeare's  extant 
signatures,  some  of  the  letters  are  represented  by  the  abbrevia- 


tracrions. 
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tive  symbols.  Nevertheless  a  careful  printer  setting  up  type 
from  a  manuscript  which  admitted  contractions  would  expand 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  1793  text  oi  Venus  and 
Adonis  the  letters '  m '  and  '  n'  are  in  the  twenty-one  following 
instances  represented  by  the  cursive  abbreviation  of  a  hyphen 
above  the  preceding  vowel,  viz. — 'log'  (83),  'the'  (  =  'then' 
twice  in  137), '  stregthles'  (if  3),  'fro'  (itfj,  443)  ^^^i  loyo), 
<  strog '  (297),  <  diibe '  (40^  and  i  i4(J), '  wouding'  (43  2),  <  non- 
paimet'(f2i),  <hadling'  (5-<^o), 'disseble' (<J4i)/ the' (  = 'them,' 
666  and  899), '  houds '  (^^78), '  drecht '  (io)'4), « cast '  (  = '  canst,' 
1077),  'vpo  '  (1170),  'copares  '  (ii7<^). 

Capital  Even  thus  the  catalogue  of  irregularities  is  unexhausted. 

letters.  Capital  letters  for  common  nouns  within  the  lines  are  used 

sparingly  but  with  the  utmost  irregularity.'  The  word 
'boar',  which  occurs  seventeen  times,  is  thrice  honoured  with  a 
capital  B  ;  '  horse '  is  similarly  treated  twice  out  of  eight  times  ; 
'  lions  '  once  of  three  times ;  and  '  queen  '  four  of  six  times. 
Among  some  other  words  which  bear  a  capital  initial  without 
reasonable  cause,  are  '  Eagle  '  (y f),  '  Primrose '  (i  f  i), '  Painter ' 
(2  89),'Ouen'(3  3  i),'Moone'(492),'Caterpillers'(798),'Tapsters' 
(849),  and 'Tygre' (1095).  It  is  easy  to  produce  hundreds 
of  like  words  which  are  printed  without  any  distinguishing- 
mark. 

Inflexional  Other  irrcgularitics  in  spelling  affect  the  inflexions   of 

irregu  an-  )qqx.\v  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs.  The  third  person 
singular  of  the  present  tense  ends  indifferently  with  -ethy  or 
-^/,  or  -/.  The  latter  two  terminations,  which  are  unaffected 
by  metrical  considerations,  are  always  interchangeable.     Thus 

'  A  different  sort  of  typographical  carelessness  is  the  substitution  of 
a  small  letter  for  a  capital  in  the  first  word  of  line  104.8  ('  which  *  for  *  Which'), 
and  in  two  catchwords,  respectively,  after  line  417  ('  what '  for  *  What  ) 
and  after  line  locjp  (*  when  *  for  *  When ').  The  catchword  is  omitted  alto- 
gether after  line  666  (page  30). 
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we  find  < neigh/'  (2(^2) and  « neighs/'  (307);  a  single  line  (311) 
gives  us  'spurns/', '  scorn/',  and  <feeW.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
by  philological  law  why  the  e  before  the  final  /  is  omitted  in 
< locks'  (228),  < falls'  (5-94),  < breeds'  (742),  'lends'  (790), 
'begins'  (8  3f),  or  'sings'  (8  3 (J),  and  is  yet  inserted  in  'sweares^ 
(80),  'heares'  (702),  'leapes'  (1025),  'lookes'  (1053),  or  'bowes' 
( 1 1 7 1 ).  A  like  uncertainty  broods  over  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 
The  customary  -ed  is  represented  by  as  many  as  seven  varying 
forms,  W,  ^,  '^,  de^  ^de^  /,  '^,  which  are  employed  at  the  composi- 
tor's will  without  logical  justification.  Such  discrepant  forms 
as  '  prison^ ',  <  d  rown^ ', '  ca W ', '  ray I^ ', '  prouok'^ ', '  wreak'/ ', 
'hem'4",  'unwitness^^',  'asham'^',  'smoothr^i^', 'perplex^^', 
'imprison^',  '  open^",  'trench/',  'dre[n]ch/',  and  'stop/', 
are  taken  from  a  succession  of  fourteen  stanzas  (11.  979-10(^2) 
which  were  chosen  at  random.  A  few  lines  below  we  find 
the  forms  '  liu'^'  (1080),  'di^^'  (1080),  'liuV^'  (108^),  and 
'lurk/'  (io8d)  within  a  seven-line  limit.* 

It  is  incredible  that  a  practised  penman  would  have 
suffered  so  many  inconsistencies  to  remain  in  the  proof  if  the 
opportunity  of  removing  them  had  been  given  him.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  improbable,  either  that  Shakespeare's  responsi- 
bility for  the  text  went  beyond  the  mere  act  of  handing  his 
manuscript  to  Field,  or  that  Field's  corrector  of  the  press 
possessed  average  efficiency. 

In  Field's  new  edition  of  1^94  the  type  of  that  of  i)'93  The  text  of 
was  reset  throughout  from  a  printed  copy.    The  signatures  are  ^  ^9^- 
repeated  (B-G  in  fours  and  Hi)  and  the  number  of  leaves  are 
again   seven-and-twenty.      The    signature    F[i]   is   however 
omitted.     The  typographical  changes  only  affect  the  spelling 
of  words  and  are  due  to  the  compositors'  vagaries.     No  other 

'  Cf.  A.  Wuerzner,  Die  Orthographic  der  ersten  Quarto-Ausgabc  von 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonts  und  Lucrece^  Vienna,  1887,  8vo, 
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authority  attaches  to  any  of  them.  The  contractions  are  for 
the  most  part  removed,  but  several  are  confusedly  inserted 
in  new  places ;  '  When '  ((^41)  is  replaced  by  '  VVhe ', '  wound  ' 
(loyi)  by  <  woud ',  though  the  succeeding  word>  drecht '  is 
reproduced  as  <drencht'.  The  more  obvious  misprints  are 
removed,and  in  some  places  the  spelling  is  improved;  e.  g.  'yron' 
(26^)  is  replaced  by  <  iron  ' ;  <  lyon  '  {67^)  by  <■  lion  ' ;  <  ougly  ' 
(1041)  by  '  ugly ';  <  desier' (3<^)  by  <desire';  <donne'(749)  by 
<done';  <sproong'(iid8)  by  ^sprung';  *smel'(ii7i)  by<smell'; 

<  wil '  (i  1 8  8)  by  <  will '.  Most  words  ending  in '  -ie  '  in  the  first 
edition  are  given  the  modern  termination  of  <-y  '  in  the  reissue. 
<Stormie',  *lustie',  <angrie',  <beautie',  <heauie',  'prettie', 

<  drie ',  &c.,  reappear  in  1 5-94  as  <  stormy ',  <  lusty ',  <  angry ', 

<  beauty ',  <  heavy ',  <  pretty  ',  <  dry  ',  &c.  On  the  other 
hand  in  several  places  the  spelling  assumes  cruder  and  less 
familiar  shapes  in  the  new  edition;  e.g.  'tongue'  (1069) 
becomes  <tong',  < Shepherds'  (a-tt)  becomes   < sheapheards ', 

<  henceforth'  (108 1)  becomes  <  hencefoorth ',  'destroy'  (7<^o) 
The  emen-    bccomes  '  dcsttoie '.     The  only  actual  changes  of  words  are 

unimportant,  and  on  the  whole  are  disadvantageous.  In 
line  123,  <Loue  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  are  but 
twaine,'   the   new   edition    reads   l/e   for   are.     In    line   203, 

<  O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  minde,'  the  new  edition 
reads  '  so  l?ad  a  minde'.  In  line  484 '  all  the  earth  releeueth'  is 
replaced  by  '  all  the  world  relieveth '.  More  definite  injury 
is  done  to  the  sense  in  line  35-3,  where  '  tender'  is  suffered  to 
displace  'tendrer'  (i.e.  more  tender).  There  was  clearly  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  or  publisher  to  revise 
the  text  systematically.  The  variations  are  due  to  the  acci- 
dental and  occasional  intervention  of  the  corrector  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless  all  the  new  readings  of  1794  were  religiously 
followed  in  the  subsequent  reprints. 
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Leake's  edition  of  k^oo  has  some  textual  importance,  Leake's 
which  gives  it  a  better  title  to  rank  with  its  predecessors  «^'"°"  °f 
of  1X9  3  ^^^  ^^94  ^han  with  any  other  issue.  It  contains 
a  £qw  typographical  variations  which  have  some  intrinsic 
interest.  The  more  notable  changes  are: — <  smothers'  (5-4) 
for  <murthers'j  < ill-natur'd '  (134)  for  < ill-nurtur'd  ' ;  'the 
parke'  (231)  for  <a  parke ';   <  kisses'  (5-19)  for  <  touches'; 

<  sight'  (74<^)  for  <  fight';  <  imperiall '  (748)  for 'impartiall'; 

<  their  obscuritie'  (/do)  for  <darke  obscuritie';  <Bids  the 
leave  quaking,  mils  them  feare  no  more'  (899)  for  <  Bids 
them  leave  quaking,  Ifids  them  feare  no  more';  < imperial' 
(995)  for  <■  imperious  ' ;  «  and  shall  be  blasted '  (i  142)  for  <  bud, 
and  be  blasted';  < sharpest  sight'  (i  144)  for  < truest  sight'; 
'  seemes  most '  (i  i  r?)  for  <  showes  most '.  That  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  albeit  of  a  clumsy  kind,  is  responsible  for  these  altera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the  somewhat  complete  recon- 
struction of  line  J74  by  the  same  pen.  The  old  reading, 
'What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt?'  is 
replaced  by  'What  though  the  rose  have  pricks?  yet  is  it 
pluck'd.' 

The  further  emendations  which  disting-uish  subsequent  Gradual  de 
editions  are  comparatively  unimportant.  But  typographical  ^^JJ' 
alterations,  mostly  of  a  minute  kind,  never  ceased.  By  the 
time  the  text  reached  editors  and  printers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  gradually  travelled  far  from  that  of  the  original 
issue,  all  copies  of  which  for  a  long  time  disappeared.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Malone  recovered  a 
copy  of  the  editio  princeps^  and  with  its  aid  he  restored  the 
text  to  its  primordial  shape. 
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The  small 
number  of 
surviving 
copies  of 
early 
editions. 


VI 

The  strangest  fact  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  is  that,  though 
there  were  at  least  six  editions  issued  in  the  poet's  lifetime 
and  seven  in  the  two  generations  following  his  death,  in  the 
case  of  only  two — the  second  and  the  sixth — of  these  thirteen 
editions  do  as  many  as  three  copies  survive.  In  regard  to 
the  twelve  other  editions,  the  surviving  copies  of  each  are 
fewer.  Of  the  editions  of  ij9<^,  i<$27,  i<^3<^,  and  167^ 
two  copies  of  each  are  known.  Oi  the  editions  of  1593, 
15-99,  i<Joo,  \6\7  and  1^20,  and  the  two  editions  of  i<^3o, 
only  one  copy  survives  in  each  case.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  were  editions  in  other  years  of  which  every  copy 
has  disappeared.  But  no  more  singular  circumstance  has  yet 
been  revealed  in  bibliographical  history  than  that  thirteen 
early  editions  of  a  sixteenth-century  work  should  have  been 
traced  and  only  twenty-one  exemplars  of  them  all  should  be 
now  known  to  bibliographical  research.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  that  each  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century 
edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  averaged  2/0  copies.  On  that 
assumption  it  will  be  seen  that  3,729  copies  have  perished 
out  of  the  3,7^0  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  wholesale  mortality  is  doubtless  the  penalty 
the  work  paid  for  its  popularity  and  accessibility.  The 
copies  were  eagerly  read  and  re-read,  were  quickly  worn  out 
and  were  carelessly  flung  away. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  twenty-one  copies  of  the 

coTe"^''^"^   early   editions   which  are  known  to  survive   is  interesting. 

Eighteen  are  now  in  Great  Britain  and  three  are  in  America. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has  the  high  distinction  of 
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owning  as  many  as  nine ;  of  these  one  came  from  the  library 
of  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(No.  X)  J  a  second  came  from  the  library  of  Anthony 
a  Wood  (No.  XVI);  three  were  presented  by  the  great 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Edmund  Malone  (Nos.  I,  VI,  and  VIII); 
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exemplar  of  the  same  edition  in  inferior  condition,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  was  bought  bound  up  with  other 
poetical  tracts  for  6d. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  ^-op'ie^  ° 
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First 
Edition, 

1593. 
No.  I. 

Bodleian 
(M  alone) 
copy  of 

M93- 


surviving  twenty-one  copies  of  the  early  editions.'     For  pur- 
poses of  reference  they  are  numbered  consecutively. 

Of  the  first  edition,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume^ 
only  a  single  copy  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  among  the  books 
which  belonged  to  Edmund  Malone,  the  Shakespearean 
commentator,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
The  story  of  Malone's  acquisition  of  the  rare  volume  is 
interesting.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  Shakespearean 
commentator  he  sought  in  vain  for  any  early  edition  of 
l^erius  and  Adonis.  In  his  behalf,  Thomas  Longman,  '  book- 
seller, of  Paternoster  Row,'  offered,  without  result,  a  giiinea 
for  that  of  1793  ^"^  ^^  advertisement  in  the  St.  Jameses 
Chronicle  on  April  if,  1779.  In  1780,  in  his  <  Supplement 
to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  '  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  George  Steevens  had  jointly  prepared  in  1778,  he  issued 
a  text  of  the  dramatist's  'genuine  poetical  compositions \ 
But  he  found  it  impossible  to  print  Vmus  and  Adonis  '  from 
the  original  copies '.  '  Though  much  inquiry  was  made  for  it,' 
Malone  wrote  in  the  Advertisement,  <  the  editor  has  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  first  edition.'  He  acknowledged,  however, 
the  loan  from  Dr.  Farmer  '  of  a  copy  of  that  poem  published 
in  i5oo'.  Dr.  Farmer's  copy,  which  was  without  a  title-page, 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  with  Malone's  books  (see  No. 
VllI,  infray     A  ^Qw  years  after  the  publication  of  his  text 

"•  Much  information  respecting  the  extant  copies  of  Venus  a?id  Adonis  is 
collected  in  Justin  Winsor's  valuable,  but  inaccessible,  Shakespeare's  Foems : 
a  hihliography  of  the  earlier  editions  (Library  of  Harvard  University,  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions,  No.  i,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879).  Valuable  sugges- 
tions are  made  in  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare^  vol.  38,  1895,  preface;  in 
Charles  Edmond's  Preface  (v-xxii)  to  Venus  and  Ado7iis from  the  hitherto  unknown 
edition  of  i  ^c;9  (1870),  and  in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  (ed.  H.  G.  Bohn, 
s.  V.  Shakespeare,  i'&6^).  I  have  personally  inspected  most  of  the  volumes 
described  which  remain  in  England.  I  owe  my  main  knowledge  of  those  in 
America  to  descriptions  furnished  by  their  present  owners.  I  liave  to 
thank  the  American  collectors,  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  jr.,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  for  courteous  replies  to  my  inquiries. 

=  On  April  zp,  1779,  Malone  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  'Do  you 
happen  to   be  possessed  of  any   ancient  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poem  of 
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of  the  poem  in  1780,  Malone  discovered  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  First 
15-9^,  and  he  noted  down  thirty-nine  variations  on  his  private  Edition, 
copy  of  his  reprint  of  the  edition  assigned  to  i6oo^     It  was      ^^' 
not  until  August,  1805-,  that  Malone's  search  for  the  original 
edition  of  i  ^93  was  rewarded  with  success.     In  that  month  he 
acquired  for  what  he  called  '  the  enormous  price  of  twenty- 
five    pounds '   from   William   Ford,   a    bookseller   of  Man- 
chester, a  copy  of  the  edition  of  i5'9  3.     With  the  Fenus  and 
Adonis  was  bound  up  a  copy  of  Licia^  or  poems  of  Love^  by 

Venus  and  Adonis  ?  The  booksellers  have  repeatedly  advertized  for  the  earliest 
copy  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it.'  The  Earl  replied  on  May  10, 
'  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  ancient  copy  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis '  (MSS. 
of  James,  ist  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  iith  Report^  ^PP- 
Part  X,  1 891,  vol.  i,  1 7-f  ^--S  3,  p.  34.7}.  The  following  two  letters  from  W.  Ford 
of  Manchester,  the  seller  of  the  volume  of  15-93  ^^  Malone,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  are  bound  up  in  a  volume 
of  Malone's  letters,  numbered  SC  18578  (fF.  15'6'e,  i<)6P)  : — 

'Manchester,  July  zo,  1805. 
Sir,  On  receiving  this  you  will  be  shown  the  Vol.  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
— the  lowest  price  of  which  will  be  Twenty-five  Pounds — the  Licia  prefixed 
to  the  Vol,  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  the  other  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  notice  of  it  in  Warton,  Ames,  nor  Ritson.  Probably  you  may  be  more 
successful.  I  have  not  disclosed  to  M'  BickerstafFthe  Price  I  ask  you  for  it, 
tho'  he  is  furnished  with  another  Price  to  ask  for  it,  in  case  of  your  refusal. 
Had  I  not  been  disposing  of  my  Books,  an  offer  of  30  g*  should  not  have 
induced  me  to  have  parted  with  it.  1  am  in  possession  of  some  other  Pieces 
of  our  old  English  Poets  as  Spencer,  Brown,  Sec  which  are  now  at  Binding, 
as  great  rarities  as  the  above,  which  if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
again  I  will  describe  more  particularly. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  your 
Hble  Ser*        W.  Ford.' 
The  second  letter  runs  : — 

'Sir,  Yours  I  duly  rec^  enclosing  a  Bank  Bill  Val.  z^.  17.  o  for  which 
I  have  given  you  credit  and  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Bible  shall  be  sent  for  your  inspection  the  first  opportunity. 
I  lately  purchased  a  curious  coll"^  of  Books-    among  them  was  an  old 
quarto  Vol.  of  Plays,  containing  Green's  tu  quoque^  Shakspere's  Henry  ^  and 
y*,  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone^  and  several  others   all   first   editions.      I   sold  it 
immediately  otherwise  sh<'  have  wrote  you  about  it.     I  remain 

Sir  your  obliged  servant 
Manchester  W.  Ford. 

August  30-  1805  -' 

'  This  copy  with  Malone's  manuscript  annotations  was  kindly  lent  to 
the  present  editor  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  7  Pall  Mall  Place,  London. 
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First 
Edition, 

U93- 


Second 

Edition, 

1594- 


No.  II. 
Brit.  Mus. 
(Grenville) 
copy,  1594. 


Giles  Fletcher,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  of 
which  also  no  other  complete  copy  has  been  met  with.  The 
volume  is  now  numbered  Malone  325-,  and  bears  on  the  fly- 
leaf an  autograph  note  by  Malone,  of  which  the  last  sentences 
run  : — 'Many  years  ago  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  was  published  in  i5"9  3,  but  no 
copy  of  that  edition  was  discovered  in  the  long  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  my  first  notice  of  it,  nor  is  any  other  copy 
of  15-93  but  the  present  known  to  exist.'  No  second  copy 
has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
Malone  wrote  these  words. 

The  copy — a  quarto — measures  7|''xfy',  and  is  in 
good  condition.  The  leaves  number  twenty-seven.  The 
title-page  and  dedicatory  epistle  are  unsigned  leaves,  but  the 
text  of  the  poem  is  printed  on  leaves  bearing  signatures  in 
fours  from  B  (Bij,  Biij)  to  H.  The  copy  has  been  twice 
reproduced  already;  firstly,  in  18(^7,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee, 
in  lithographic  facsimile,  at  the  expense  of  James  Orchard 
Halliwell[-Phillipps]  (only  fifty  impressions  were  taken,  of 
which  nineteen  were  destroyed,  and  thirty-one  alone  were 
suflPered  to  survive);  secondly,  in  1 8  8<^,  by  Mr.  William  Griggs, 
in  photo-lithography,  for  the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles 
published  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly  (No.  12, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons). 

O^  the  edition  of  1 5-94  —also  a  quarto — Malone  remained 
in  ignorance  to  the  last.  But  at  least  three  copies  with 
the  title-pages  identical  with  those  of  the  first  edition  were 
known  to  others  in  his  time,  and  remain  accessible.  The  three 
copies  are  now,  respectively,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth. 

The  British  Museum  copy  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  collector  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  stumbled  upon  it  in  one 
of  his  Lancashire  rambles,  in  a  volume  which  also  contained  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sonnets  of  i  (^09  and  was  purchased  for  a  {q'n 
pence.'     At  the  sale  of  Jolley's  library  in  1844  it  was  bought 

*  See  T.  F.  Dibdin's  Uhrary  Comf  anion ^  1824.,  p.  808. 
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by  Thomas  Grenville  for  £i  1 6^  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Second 
British  Museum  in  \%\6.     It  measures  <Jff"  x  4|-".     The  edges  Edition, 
are  somewhat  closely  cut,  and  some  pages  are  slightly  mended.  ^^'^^' 
It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Clarke.    It  was  reproduced  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee  in  18^7,  together  with  the  edition  of  1793. 

The  Bodleian  copy  (Malone  Additional  8  8  (J)  was  bequeathed  No.  in. 
to  the  Library  by  Thomas  Caldecott,  an  ardent  student  of  Bodjeian 
Shakespeare,  in  1833.     With  it  are  bound  (in  red  morocco)  i^     "°"|' 
first  editions  of  Lucrece  (if  94)  and  the  Sonnets  (1^09).     The 
signature  of  an  early  owner,  '  Thomas  Newton,'  appears  on 
the  last  leaf.     A  manuscript  note  by  Caldecott  on  the  fly-leaf 
runs  thus : — 'I  purchased  the  contents  of  this  volume,  June, 
1 79 (J,  of  an  obscure  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Vanderberg, 
near  St.Margaret's  Church,Westminster.   He  had  cut  them  with 
several  others  out  of  a  volume,  put  each  of  them  separately  in 
blue  paper,  and  priced  them  at  4/.  and  y/.     Some  time  after  he 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  them  among  many  others  at  a 
bookseller's  auction.'      The  copy  measures  6^"  x  4|-",  and  the 
edges  are  closely  shaved. 

The  third  copy  of  the  1794  edition,  which  is  generally  No.  iv. 
regarded   as   the   finest,  belonged,    until    1 8  ^4,   to    George  ^"^^  ^°py» 
Daniel,  of  Canonbury,  and    was   purchased   at   the  Daniel      ^'^' 
sale  in  18^4  by  Mr.  Henry  Huth  for  ^240.     It  measures  as 

much  as  7-7"  x  47^"'' 

With  Harrison's  first  edition  of  1^9 (^,  the  form  of  the  Third 


*  Hints  of  a  fourth  copy  of  the  i5'94  edition  exist.  Such  a  copy  seems 
referred  to  by  Thomas  Grenville  in  a  manuscript  note  before  his  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  there  mentions,  not  very  coherently,  'a  copy  sold  by  Picker- 
ing in  1843,  which  I  sold  again  to  buy  this  preferable  [Jolley]  copy '.  It  would 
appear  that  Grenville  himself  bought  the  Pickering  copy  in  1843,  and  sold  it 
the  following  year,  before  acquiring  the  Jolley  copy.  The  Pickering  copy,  which 
Grenville  judged  to  be  inferior  to  the  Jolley  copy,  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  the  fine  Daniel  copy  which  has  no  recorded  history,  but  which  is 
distinctly  superior  to  the  Jolley  copy.  The  Pickering  is  yet  to  be  traced.  At 
Daniers  sale,  a  single  leaf  (F  iiij)  of  the  edition  of  1 5" 5)4.,  belonging  presumably 
to  a  fifth  copy,  was  bought  by  Halliwell  for  £z  is.  od.  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  it  is 
on  exhibition.  It  contains  11. 5J07-54,  beginning '  A  thousand  spleenes  beare  her 
a  thousand  wayes'  and  ending  'Since  her  best  worke  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour '. 
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book  was  changed.  The  quarto  shape  gave  place  to  the 
octavo,  and  the  quarto  shape  was  never  resumed.  The  sig- 
natures henceforth  run  A  to  D  iij  in  eights.  Though  the 
page  was  slightly  smaller,  each  bore  as  much  type  as  before, 
and  the  leaves  con- 
tinued to  number 
twenty-seven.  The 
text  of  15-94  is 
followed  in  the 
issue  of  \')^6  with 
small  typographical 
change.  Field  was 
the  printer.  Two 
copies  are  extant — 
one  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the 
other  in  the  Bod- 
leian. The  British 
Museum  copy, 

which        measures 

bound  in  half- 
(olive)  morocco 
with  red  cloth  sides, 
and  is  preserved  in 
a  russia  leather 
case.  It  is  in  good 
condition,although 
one  or  two  of  the 
concluding  leaves 
are  stained.  The 
book  was  in  the 
library  of  Sir  William  Bolland,  at  whose  sale  in  1840  it  was 
bought  by  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bright  for  ^91.  At  Bright's 
sale  on  April  7,  184^,  it  was  bought  by  George  Daniel  for 
£()i  \os.  od.^  The  underbidder  was  Thomas  Grenville.  At 
'  Daniel  wrote  in  the  book  the  following  note : — '  This  most  precious 


Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for 
John  Harifon. 
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the  Daniel  sale  in  18(^4,  the  British  Museum  acquired  the  third 
copy  for  ^3 3 (^.     The  press-mark  is  C.  21.  a.  ^7-  edition, 

The  other  copy,  in  the  Malone  collection  of  the  Bodleian  1^^%^ 
Library  (Malone  37),  measures  only  4^ ''  x  3",  and  the  margins  Bodleian 
are  closely  shaved.     It  originally  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  (Malone) 
early  poetical  pamphlets  which  was  sold  at  Dr.    Bernard's  *^°^^'  ^  ^ 
sale  in  1(^98  for  is.  3^.;  Thomas  Warton  bought  it  for  6d.  in 
1760  ^  out  of  some  rubbish  in  a  broker's  shop '.     His  brother, 
Joseph  Warton,  gave   it  to  Malone  before  1785-.      Malone 
modestly  wrote  of  the  volume  in  1 7  9  i :  Hf  it  were  now  to 
be  produced  at  an  auction,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  sold  for 
three  or  four  guineas.' '     He  detached  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
from  the  collection,  inlaid  all  the  leaves  in  paper  measuring 
9''x  7|-",  and  bound  it  up  with  inlaid  copies  of  T^omeo  and 
Juliet  (ij'9  7  and  i5'99),  of  I{ichard  III  (ij-9  7),  of  King  Lear 
( I  do8),  and  of  Titus  Andronicus  (i  5i  i ). 

The  first  extant  edition  bearing  Leake's  imprint  is  dated  fourth 
15-99.     Only  a  single  copy  exists,  and  that  did  not  come  to  ^^'"^^^^j 
light  till  18(^7.    The  existence  of  such  an  edition  was  not  No.  vii. 
previously  suspected  by  bibliographers.     It  was  discovered  Biuweii 
in   an   upper   lumber-room   at  Lamport  Hall,  near  North-  '^°^^'  ^^^^ 
ampton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edmonds  in  September  of  that  year.    Mr.  Edmonds  had  been 
sent  to  Lamport  Hall  by  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  the  London 
booksellers,  to  report  on   the  state  of  Sir  Charles'  library. 
Mr.   Edmonds   discovered  some  twenty  rare  poetical  tracts 
published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  disused 

volume  is  from  the  Libraries  of  y®  late  W.  [Sir  William]  Bolland  and 
B.  H.  Bright,  Esq".  At  Mr.  BoUand's  sale  [in  1840]  Tat  y«  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Evans)  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bright  for  £^\.  At  Mr.  Bright's  sale 
[no.  ')o6-j\  (at  y«  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.)  on  7  April,  1 845-,  I  became 
the  Purchaser  for  y^  sum  of  ;^cji  \os.  od.  George  Daniel,  Cano7ibury  Square' — 
He  also  inserted  in  the  volume  the  following  note,  which  he  received  in  the 
sale-room  from  the  bookseller  Thomas  Rodd  : — '  There  are  three  marquises 
wanting  the  Venus^  one  will  I  fear  push  hard  at  her.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  likre]lihood  of  your  getting  her  under  ;i^ioi.  I  know  that  it  will  not  go 
under  ^"91  ics.  od.  T[homas]  R[odd].' 
'  Prior's  Malone ^  p.  179. 
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lumber-room.  All  were  in  good  condition  in  contemporary- 
vellum  binding,  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves  were  uncut. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  treasure-trove  was 
the  vellum-bound  volume  in  perfect  condition  which  sheltered 
within  its  covers  Leake's  edition  of  Fenus  and  Adonis  dated 
15-99,  a  copy  of 
^he  Passionate  Pil- 
grim published  in 
the  same  year,  and 
a  copy  of  Epi- 
grammes  and  Elegies 
by  I.  D.  and  C.  M. 
At  Middlehorough. 
(The  last  pamphlet 
consisted  of  epi- 
grams by  Sir  John 
Davies,  and  cer- 
tain of  Ovid's  Ele- 
gies translated  by 
Christopher  Mar- 
lowe,and  was  issued 
in  London — not, 
as  stated,at  Middle- 
borough  —  in  all 
probability  in 

15-98.)  This  rare 
volume  of  tripli- 
cate interest  was 
sold  in  the  summer 
of  1895-,  by  Sir 
Charles  I  sham,  to 
Mr.  Christie  Miller  of  Britwell  Court,  Maidenhead,  together 
with  much  else  that  was  valuable  in  the  Lamport  treasure- 
trove.  The  15-99  edition  oi  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  is  now 
at  Britwell,  measures  \\"  x  3 f"  ;  the  signatures  run  as  before 
in  eights  from  A  to  D  iij ;  and  it  consists  of  twenty-seven 
leaves.      The  text  follows  that  of  i5-9<^,  but  there  are  some 
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ignorant  variations  of  spelling.     The  ornaments  on  the  title-  Fourth 
page  altogether  differ  from  those  employed  by  Harrison  and  edition, 
Field,  and  suggest  that  the  printer  whom  Leake  employed  ^  ^^' 
was  Peter  Short.      A  typed  facsimile,  limited  to  an  edition 
of  1 3 1  copies,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  in 
1870. 

Of  a  succeeding  issue,  only  a  single  copy  is  again  known  Fifth 
to  be  extant.     This  copy,  which   lacks   a  title-page,  is  in  edition, 
Malone's  collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone   327).  no.  vili. 
It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  which  Bodleian 
has  the  imprint '  printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn  Harison '  and  the  (^^'°"^) 
date   idoo.     The  volume  was   a  girt   from    Dr.   Farmer   to 
Malone,  who  collated  it  before  March  24,  1785-,  with  the  i  j-pd 
edition,  and  drew  up  a  manuscript  list  of  thirty-nine  changes, 
which  is  extant,  but  is  not  exhaustive.'     A  manuscript  title- 
page  which  has  been  supplied  to  this  edition  of  the  Veims^ 
merely  copies  the  Lucrece  imprint  ('  printed  by  L  H.  for  lohn 
Harison,'  idoo).     The  date  may  be  right,  but  the  printer's 
and   publisher's    names    are    errors.      John    Harrison's   con- 
nexion  with    the    Fenus  and    Adonis  had    ceased    with    the 
transfer  of  the  copyright  in  15-97  to  William  Leake.     The 
edition  was  doubtless  published  by  Leake.     It  is  of  textual 
importance,   for    although    it    follows    the    typography    of 
15-99   there  have  been  deliberately   introduced  several  new 
misreadings,  which  are  adopted  in  all  subsequent  editions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     The  measurements  are  \~"  x  ^~\ 
The  signatures  (A-D  iij)  in  eights,  and  the  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  unpaged,  twenty-seven,  are  the  same  as  in  previous 
issues. 

A  new — the  sixth — edition  was  issued  by  Leake  in  ido2.  Sixth 
It  seems  to  have  been  set  up,  with  reasonable  care,  from  the  edition, 
text  of  idoo.  The  curious  printer's  device,  in  a  square 
scrolled  frame  on  the  title-page,  shows  a  winged  and  laurelled 
skull  surmounted  by  an  hour-glass  in  front  of  an  open  book, 
inscribed  <I  liue  to  dy.  I  dy  to  liue':  beneath  the  skull  is 
a  globe  showing  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  sea  with  a  ship. 

'  See  No.  I,  p.  57,  note  i. 
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The  device  was  probably  that  of  Humphry  Lownes,  who  seems 
to  have  printed  the  volume  for  Leake.  An  edition  of  Robert 
Southwell's  Sahit  Peter's  Comf^/aint^  which,  was  probably  printed 
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in  the  same  year  (1^02),  although  the  title-page  is  undated, 
bears  the  same  device  and  has  the  imprint,  'Printed  by 
H[umphry]  L[ownes]    for  William   Leake.'      Three   copies 
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survive— respectively  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the   British  Sixth 
Museum,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield^s  library.  editio.v, 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  type  of  the  title-page  after  '^°'' 
a  few  copies  were  struck  off:  for  the  comma  which  originally 
followed  the  word  <•  vulgus '  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Latin  quotation,  there  was  substituted  a  colon,  which 
figures  in  two  of  the  three  extant  copies  of  the  edition.  The 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  alone  has  the  comma  on  the  title- 
page.  There  is  no  other  distinction  in  the  type  of  the  three 
copies.' 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  1602  edition,  with  No.  ix. 
the  unique  <■  comma  '  title-page,  measures  5--//'  x  31".  The  ^'"^''^ 
ownership  can  be  traced  some  distance  back.  It  was  copy'T^oz. 
bought  by  the  commentator,  George  Steevens,  at  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Chauncey's  library  on  April  ij-,  1790,  for  eight 
shillings.  James  Bindley  paid  £1  us.  6d.  for  it  at  the 
Steevens  sale  on  May  21,  1800.  The  price  leapt  up  at 
Bindley's  sale  in  18 19  to  ^42,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Strettel  of  Canonbury.  At  StrettePs  sale,  in  1841,  the 
bidding  only  reached  £26  yj-.  od.  and  no  sale  was  then 
effected,  but  George  Daniel  soon  afterwards  acquired  it  for 
^40  %s.  6d.  Daniel  sold  the  copy  to  the  British  Museum 
at  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  are  manuscript  notes, 
dealing  with  the  successive  changes  of  ownership,  in  the 
hands  of  Steevens  (who  knew  of  no  other  copy),  Bindley,  and 
Daniel.  On  Sig.  Bi  (line  303)  is  the  following  good 
manuscript  note  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand: — <To  bid 
the  wind  a  bace.  Base  or  Bace— a  sport  used  among  country 
people  called  Prison-Base  in  which  some  persue  to  take  others 

'  The  Cambridge  editors  vaguely  credit  each  of  the  three  copies  with 
typographical  peculiarities,  and  treat  each  as  representative  of  a  different 
edition,  thus  attributing  to  Leake  three  editions  in  i(>02.  A  comparison  of 
the  three  does  not  support  this  allegation.  A  careful  collation  of  the  Earl 
o'i  Macclesfield's  copy,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  for  the  purpose,  with  the  British  Museum  copy, 
shows  that  the  two  are  at  all  points  identical  in  type,  save  for  the  punctuation 
on  the  title-page.  The  paper  of  the  Bodleian  copy  is  perhaps  of  a  quality 
slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum  and  Macclesfield  copies. 
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Prisoners — and  therefore  To  bid  the  wind  a  Base,  is  by  using 
the  Language  of  yt  sport  To  take  the  wind  Prisoner.' 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  1602  (8°.  M  9,  Art  B  S)  bears  the 
autograph  signature  of  Robert  Burton.  It  has  been  in  the 
Library  since  1^40,  when  it  was  forwarded  in  conformity 
with  the  clause  of  Burton's  will :  '  If  I  have  any  books  the 
University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.' '  This 
copy  was  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  to  pass  the  portals 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  That  Burton  was  well  acquainted 
with  Fenus  and  Adonis  is  clear  from  a  mnemonic  quotation  of 
four  lines  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (id2i).'  Burton's 
copy  is  now  bound  up  with  five  other  tracts,  only  one  of 
which  was  his  property.  The  Venus  comes  second  in  the 
\'olume.     Some  of  the  leaves  are  uncut.^     The  measurements 

The  third  surviving  copy  of  the  1602.  edition  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire.  It  has,  like  the  Bodleian  copy,  the  <  colon  ' 
title-page.  It  is  a  perfect  copy  in  admirable  preservation, 
and  has  been  strongly  bound  in  recent  years  by  Hat  ton  of 
Manchester.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  measurements  are  {'  x  y\" ,    There 

'  Macray's  A?mals  of  the  Bodleia?^^  18^0,  p.  ^o. 

-  Burton  quotes  the  four  lines  from  memory  (ed.  Shilleto,  vol.  iii,  p.  79) 
thus  : — '  When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis^  as  an  elegant 
Poet  of  ours  sets  her  out, 

The  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  [by  the]  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.'  (II.  871-4.) 

Burton's  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  '  an  elegant  Poet  of  ours  '  is  curious.  He 
only  seems  to  quote  Shakespeare  in  two  other  places  in  his  A7iatomy^  once  from 
Lucrece^  11.  6i'^-6  (vol.  i,  p.  cji),  and  once  from  Rotneo  a?id  Juliet  (vol.  iii,  p.  ii6). 
Burton  makes  several  other  references  to  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  but 
only  as  it  figures  in  classical  authors. 

^  The  opening  tract.  The  Devill  of  Mascon^from  the  Frevch  (Oxford,  i6^^), 
is  not  of  much  interest.  But  the  third  tract,  Laneham's  Letter^  concerning 
the  Kenilworth  Entertainment  of  1 575,  bears,  like  Ferns  and  Adonis,  the  auto- 
graph signature  of  '  Robtus  Burton '. 
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are  traces  of  the  existence  of  two  other  copies  of  this  edition.  Sixth 
In    the    Bagford    collection    of  title-pages    at    the    British  Edition, 
Museum,   there   is   a  title-page  which  precisely  corresponds  ''^°'* 
with  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield's  exemplar.     The  library  of 
the  great  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  book- 
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seller  Osborne  dispersed  in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contained  very  few  early  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  the  Catalogus  Bibliothecae  Harleianae  (1743-)-)  enu- 
merates   among   them    a   copy   of  Venus   and  Adonis   dated 


ld02. 
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Edition, 

1617. 

No.  XII. 

Bodleian 
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copy,  1617. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  161 7  was  included  in 
Thomas  Caldecott's  bequest  in  1 8  3  3  to  the  Bodleian  Library  ' 
(INIalonc  890).  It  bears  the  imprint  'Printed  for  W.  B.  1617.' 
W.  B.  was  William  Barrett,  the  publisher  or  bookseller  who 
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purchased  the  copyright  of  Leake  in  161 7.  The  volume  is 
a  small  octavo  (47^"  x  3-V'  )  with  the  same  signatures  and 
the  same  number  of  leaves  as  its  immediate  predecessors. 
The  text  seems  identical  with  that  of  1602. 

'  Dycc  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  1616. 
There  is  no  other  trace  of  it,  and  Dycc  may  have  been  thinking  in  error  of 
the  edition  of  Lucrece  of  1^16. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1620 — 'Printed  for  I.  P.'  eighth 
(i.e.   John  Parker) — is  among  the  books  left  by  Capell  to  edition. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     It  is  bound  with  a  copy  of  The  No^°xiir 
Passionate  Pilgrim  of  iy99,  which   follows   it.     The  volume  Capell  copy, 
belonged  at  one  time  to 'Honest  Tom  Martin' (1(^97-1771)  '^^*^- 
of  Palgrave,  the  historian  of  Thetford.     At  the  end  there  is 
the  note  in  old  writing,  '  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  f  leaves 
back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'    The  measurements  are 
4^"x3y.     It  is  a  small  octavo,  faithfully  reproducing  the 
edition  of  i<^i7,  although  the  title-page  has  the  comma  instead 
of  the  colon  in  the  Latin  quotation,  as  in  the  early  impression 
of  the  ido2  edition  (No.  IX).' 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  edition  of  1(^27,  of  ninth 
which   two   copies    are   now    traceable.      This    edition   was  edition, 
printed  not  in  London,  but  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  first  ^^^^^"'S*^' 
example   of  the   printing  outside  London  of  any  work   of 
Shakespeare.     The   Edinburgh    printer   and   publisher   who 
undertook  the  venture  was  John  Wreittoun,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, Avith  a  shop,  as  he  states  on  the  title-page,  'a  litle 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.'     It  is  possible  that  the  publisher's 
neighbour,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  poet,  who  was  an 
admiring  critic  of  Shakespeare,  suggested  the  venture.^    A  copy 
of  an  early  edition  of  the  poem  was  in  Drummond's  library 

'  The  erroneous  statement  of  the  Cambridge  editors  in  their  first  edition 
{\%66)  that  a  second  copy  of  the  i6zo  edition  was  bought  in  1839  for  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  corrected  in  their  second  edition  (1895).  The  copy  of 
Venus  and  Ado7tis  bought  in  1839  had  no  title-page  and  was  for  a  time  wrongly 
identified  with  the  edition  of  \6^o.  From  that  edition  it  differs  materially.  It 
more  probably  belongs  to  the  year  Kj^o  (see  No,  XVII). 

-  Wreittoun  began  business  in  i(^a^  '  at  the  Nether  Bowe,  Edinburgh'. 
He  removed  in  \6x-i  to  'the  Salt  Trone',  where  he  made  his  reputation. 
There  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  i(>36',  when  he  retired  from  trade,  after 
producing  as  many  as  fifty-six  books.  He  died  in  1^40.  His  wife,  Margaret 
Kene,  seems  to  have  been  sister  of  the  second  surviving  wife  of  the  weJl-known 
Edinburgh  printer,  Andro  Hart  (d.  i6^xi),  the  friend  and  publisher  of  the  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  recommended  his  friend  Drayton  to  publish 
with  him.  For  my  knowledge  of  Wreittoun's  career  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
information  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  now  Librarian  to  the 
Writers  of  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Aldis,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 
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Ninth 
Edition, 


before    16 ii.     Wreittoiin  apparently  reprinted,  with  a   few 
corrections  of  his  own,  Leake's  edition  of  i6oz.     The  Cam- 


bridge editors  needlessly  conjecture  that  he  derived  his  copy 
from  a  manuscript  transcript  of  that  edition.  Although  one 
or  two  changes  are  for  the  better,  and  accidentally  correspond 
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with  the  readings  of  the  two  earliest  quartos,  Wreittoun's  Ninth 
text  is  defaced  by  many  misprints  of  his  own  invention  (cf  edition, 
'seaseth'  (line   27)  for  'seizeth';  <  winkt,  and  turnde '  (90)  '^'^' 
for  'winks,  and  turns 'j  « rivals'  (123)  for  'revels 'j  «thus'  (2oy) 
for  <  this ';  <  relieue,  the '  (48  0)  for  <  relieveth ';  'screeks '  (5-3 1) 
for 'shrieks';  'through'  {967)  for  'throng'^  'their'  (1040)  for 
'her').     The  pages  are  numbered  for  the  first  time  and  the 
numbers  run  i  to  4.6  (misprinted  47). 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  Wreittoun's  volume  one  is  No.  xiv. 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  is  in  the  library  of  ^'^f-  ^^"'• 
:Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  New  York.     The  British  Museum  copy,  '°^^'  '*^'^' 
which  measures  y-^/'  x  3I",  is  bound  in  calf      It  is   in  a 
soiled  condition  j  the  title  is  cropped  and  inlaid,  and  several 
leaves  are   repaired.      It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
George  Chalmers,  whose  book-plate  is  preserved  in  it.     It  was 
sold    at   Chalmers'  sale  (pt.   ii,  no.    ^5-8)  in    1842,  for  £^7 
I  OS,  od.^  the  catalogue  giving  the  wrong  date,  1607.     Benjamin 
Heywood  Bright  was  the  purchaser  ^  at  the  sale  of  his  books 
in  1845-  (no.  yodS)  it  was  called  '  unique';  it  was  then  bought 
for  £1  s  for  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  copy,  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  No.  xv. 
of  New  York,  is  a  far  finer  copy  than  that  in  the  British  "°^  '"pJ^' 
Museum,  and  is  'the  only  perfect  copy  known'.     It  is  in  '^'^' 
the  original  vellum  binding  with  uncut  leaves.    A  preliminary 
leaf  signed  '  A '  has  an  ornamental  border  near  the  top,  but 
is  otherwise  blank.     This  leaf  does  not  appear  in  the  British 
Museum  copy.     Mr.  Hoe's  copy  was  discovered  in  a  worthless 
lot  of  books  by  a  bookseller,  at  a  country  sale  in  18(^4.     It 
was  sold  in  London,  at  Sotheby's,  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
bought  by  Pickering,  the  London  bookseller,  for  ^i  i  y.    Picker- 
ing made  it  over  to  Almon  W.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  some 
time  after  whose  death  it  was  secured  by  the  present  owner.' 

An  edition  of  16^0  was  'Printed  by  J[ohn]  H[aviland]  Tenth 
and  sold  by  Francis  Coules '.     Only  a  single  copy  is  known,  ^^^tion, 
It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  and  was  Na°xvi. 

'  Cf.  Robert  Hoe's  Catalogue  of  EarJy  English  Books,  New  York,  1904,  f^}^A\ 
vol.  iv,  p.  105,  with  facsimile  of  title-page.  '    ^  ^'  %7,%o. 
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Tenth 

Edition, 

1^30. 


Eleventh 
Edition, 
1630  ? 
No.  XVII. 
Bodleian 
(Malone) 
copy,  1 530. 


Twelfth 

Edition, 

1636. 

No.  XVIII. 

Brit.  Mas. 

copy,  1636. 


No.  XIX. 
Pciiy  copy, 
16^6. 


lately  removed  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  its  present 
home,  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood  yc^y  It  measures  4I" 
X  3  //',  and  there  is  a  device  on  the  title-page  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow.  This  edition  was  reprinted  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  impression  of  Lintott's  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  appeared  in  1710  it  was  stated 
that  Ve/nis  and  Adonis  was  there  printed  from  an  edition  of 
I  (^3  o.  A  title-page  was  given  bearing  that  date,  and  a  printer's 
device  with  the  motto  *Sua  Laurea  Phoebo'.' 

To  the  same  year  (1530)  is  assigned  an  imperfect  copy 
(lacking  the  title-page)  of  a  slightly  differing  impression,  which 
is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  891).  It  measures 
47-^"  X  2-^".  A  title-page,  which  is  supplied  in  manuscript, 
suggests  the  date  of  1(530.  The  text  is  not  identical  with  the 
perfect  copy  of  that  year,  but  it  was  clearly  based  on  that 
edition.  It  was  known,  too,  to  the  printer  of  the  succeeding 
edition  o^  1616.  It  must  therefore  be  dated  between  1(^30 
and  the  latter  year. 

Haviland's  third  edition  appeared  in  16^6  again,  <to  be 
sold  by  Francis  Coules ',  with  the  same  device  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow,  as  in  Haviland's  first  edition  of  167,0. 
Two  copies  alone  are  traceable.  The  signatures  run  as  before, 
A  to  D  iii  in  eights,  and  the  book  contains  twenty-seven  leaves. 
The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  4-S_''  x  3i")  is  bound 
in  russia,  and  is  badly  stained  and  soiled,  with  a  i^w  leaves 
mended.  It  belonged  to  George  Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place, 
London,  at  whose  sale  in  i  8  29  it  fetched  £1  14/.  od.  This  copy 
is  jx)ssibly  identical  with  that  which  was  sold  bound  up  in  a 
volume  with  the  I^ape  ofLucrece  [1616)  and  other  poetical  tracts, 
at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson  in  1788,  when  the  whole 
volume  fetched  ^i  2/.  od.  A  better  copy  of  the  163  d  edition 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.  It  measures  48"  x  3-3V  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  leaves,  the  last  being  blank,  while  some  leaves  are  uncut 
at  the  bottom.  This  copy  was  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens, 
the  American  agent  ni  London,  in  May,  i8y<5,  at  Sotheby's, 

'  See  page  74. 
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for  /49  loj".  od.      Henry  Stevens  had   it  re-bound  in   blue  twelfth 
morocco  by  Bedford,  and  re-sold  it  at  Sotheby's  for  £^6^  in  ^°'^'°^' 
August,   1 8  5-7.      It  subsequently  passed  into  the  library  of  ^  ^  ' 
Brayton  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  paid  for  it  ^1,35-0  or  ^270. 
At  Brayton  Ives'  sale  in  1 8  9 1  it  was  acquired  by  its  present 
owner  for  ^1,15-0  or  ^230. 

The  last  edition  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Thirteenth 
seventeenth  century  was  printed  in  \67^  'by  Elizabeth  f^^^^^^' 
Hodgkinsonne  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  J.  Wright  and  J.  Clark ', 
and  was  entered  in  '  The  Term  Catalogue '  under  date 
February  10,  1675,  as  'Venus  and  Adonis;  A  Poem  by 
W.  Shakespear.  Price  sixpence  '.^  It  was  a  diminutive  volume 
of  the  chap-book  order,  and  was  published  by  a  London  firm, 
whose  business  was  mainly  confined  to  broadsides,  ballads, 
and  chap-books. 

The  only  copy  which  seems  traceable  is  now  in  America.  No.  xx. 
Originally  in  the  library  of  George  Richard  Savage  Nassau,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^' 
it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  March,  1 8  24,  for  £x  ys.  od. 
It  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  for  a  time  the  property  of 
J.  O.  Halliwell.  On  April  12,  1 8  8  9,  it  was  sold  by  an  anony- 
mous collector  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  auction  rooms  in 
London,  for  ^14  10/.  od.  to  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Co.,  of 
London.  It  afterwards  passed  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Folger,  jr.,  of  New  York.     It  is  bound  in  russia. 

Another  copy  of  the  167^  edition,  without  a  title-page.  No.  xxr. 
belonged  to  Malone  and  seems  to  have  passed  with  his  books  ^^}^^^ 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  (Malone) 
Malone's  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was  published  copy^  1^75. 
in  1 8  3  ($■.     The  entry  is  repeated  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  which  was  issued  between  1835-  and 
1847.      It  also  figures  in  the   manuscript   catalogue  of  the 
Library  in  present  use,  but  no  shelf-mark  is  there  attached  to 
it.     The  Cambridge  editors  reported  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  them  when  they  sought  to  collate  it  in  1 8  6j^.     Efforts  have 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  present  writer  to  find  it 
during  the  present  year,  but  so  far  without  success. 

^  Arber's  Term  Catalo^es^  i.  230. 
K 
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Eighteenth- 
century 
reprints. 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  poem  was  less  frequently 
issued  than  might  be  expected.  Few  of  the  great  editors 
deemed  the  Venus  and  Adonis  or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  poems 
worthy  of  their  notice.  The  first  eighteenth-century  reprint, 
^  Venus  and  Adonis^  written  by  Mr.  Shakespeare,'  appeared  in 
1707  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (vol.  iv,  pp.  205'-44).  The 
text  abounds  in  the  corruptions  of  1600  and  the  later  issues, 
and  was  doubtless  reprinted  from  the  chap-book  issue  of  167^. 
Nicholas  Rowe  did  not  include  Shakespeare's  poems  in  his 
first  critical  edition  of  the  plays  which  Jacob  Tonson  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1709.  But  two  publishers  independently 
supplied  the  omission  without  delay.  The  notorious 
Edmund  Curll  (with  E.  Sanger)  brought  out  in  1710  a 
so-called  '  seventh  volume '  of  Rowe's  edition  containing  Ve?ms 
and  Adonis.,  Lucrece^  with  Shakespeare's  '  miscellany  Poems ', 
and  an  essay  by  Charles  Gildon  on  the  history  of  the  stage. 
A  more  respectable  publisher,  Bernard  Lintott,  brought  out, 
also  in  17 10,  more  than  one  impression  of  another  complete 
collection  of  Shakespeare's  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
entitled  '  A  Collection  of  Poems ',  first  appeared  in  a  single 
volume,  containing  Venus  and  Adonis.,  Lucrece^  and  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  A  second  volume,  which  was  published  later,  added 
the  Sonnets  and  A  Lover'^s  Complaint.  In  one  impression  of 
Lintott's  volumes  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  preceded  by  a 
separate  and  subsidiary  title-page  bearing  the  date  i^op. 
There  was  no  known  edition  of  the  poem  issued  in  that 
year,  and  the  date  may  be  a  misprint  for  1709,  when  Lintott 
sent  the  text  to  press,  or  it  may  be  a  confusion  with  1^09, 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets.  Other  im- 
pressions of  Lintott's  edition  of  1710  give  Venus  and  Adonis 
a  title-page  dated  1(^30,  in  which  year  an  edition  was  un- 
doubtedly published  (see  No.  XVI).  Lintott's  text  was  liberally 
corrected  in  the  printing-office,  but  was  apparently  based  on 
that  of  \6iQ,  To  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
which  Jacob  Tonson  issued  without  the  poems  in  six  volumes 
(i723-_f),  a  syndicate  of  booksellers  added  in  172T  a  <  seventh 
volume'  giving  the  poems  in  Curll's  text  under  the  incom- 
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petent  editorship  of  Dr.  Sewell.  Neither  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Warburton,  Capell,  nor  Steevens  noticed  the 
poems  in  their  editions  of  the  plays.  Capell  annotated  in 
manuscript  a  copy  of  the  Lintott  reprint,  but  the  revision 
remains  unpublished  in  the  Capell  collection  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1774  J-  Bell,  a  London 
bookseller,  first  mcluded  the  poems  in  a  trade  reprint  of  the 
plays.'  In  1780  Malone  included  the  poems  in  his  Supplement 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens^  edition  of  Shakespeare'* s  Plays  of  1778^ 
and  there  first  attempted  a  critical  recension  of  the  text'. 
They  reappeared  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Malone's  great 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  in  1790.  It  is  due  to 
Malone's  example  that  Venus  and  Monis  and  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  works  were  finally  admitted  to  the 
Shakespearean  canon.  They  fill  a  place  in  all  the  nineteenth- 
century  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  which  enjoy  a  standard 
repute. 

'Many  so-called  collections  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  which  were  produced 
by  publishers  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  such  titles  as 
roems  written  by  Shakespeare',  or  'Poems  on  several  occasions  by  William 
Shakespeare  were  merely  reprints  of  the  1^4.0  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Foems  which  contained  only  the  Sonnets  and  Tassionate  Filgrim  and  omitted 
bhakcspeare's  narrative  poems. 
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LONDON 

Tmprinted  by  Richard  Field ,  and  arc  to  be  fold  .u 

the  fignc  of  the  white  Grevhound  in 

Paulcs  Church-yard. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON  OPv  ABLE 
Henrie  VVriothefley^Earle  of  Southampton, 

:uid  Barcn  of  Titchficld, 

Ight  Honour  die ,  /  hnov^  net  her;  I  ihaUoffendin 
dedicating  my  vnpoiisbt  lines  tojcuYLordshib/ior 
how  the  norlde  will  cenfaremee  for  choojingjo 
Jlrong  aproppe  to  fupport  fo  vz-eake  a  burthen  ^ 
onelye  if  y cur  Honour  feeme  lut  p leafed^  I  ac- 
count myfelfe  highly  praifed,  and  vo>ye  to  take  .idu:.r.t>tgecf  all 
idle  hcuresjtilll  bane  honcurcdycu  vz-ith  fomegrauer  labour.  But 
if  the  fir  si  heire  of  my  inuer.tionproue  deformed^I  [hall  l?e  forfeit 
hadfo  noble  a  godfather  :  and  neuer  after  eare  fo  barren  a  land, 
forfeare  ityeeldmefxillfo  had  a  h.truefi ,  1  leaueit  to  your  Honou- 
rable furuey, and  ycur  Honor  to  your  hearts  content  ,i"vhich  I  n  i[h 
may  ^Ivvaies  anfvv  ere  your  ovvncvzifljiOndthe  worlds  hopc^ 
fuliexpeclation. 

Your  Honors  in  all  dutiCj 


William  Shakcfpcarc 


VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

EV  E  Nf  as  the  funnc  with  purplc-colourd  face, 
Had  tanc  his  lafi:  Icaue  of  the  weeping  morne, 
Rofe-  chcekt  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chace, 
Hunting  he  lou'd,  but  loue  he  laught  to  Tcornc : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amalnevnto  him, 
And  like  a  bold  fac'd  futcr  ginncs  to  woo  him, 

Thrife  fairer  then  my  fclfe,  (thus  (lie  began) 
The  lieldschiefe  flov/er,  fwcet  abouc  compare, 
Staine  to  all  Nimphs^more  louely  then  a  man, 
More  white,  and  red^then  doucs^orrofcs  are: 

Nature  that  made  thee  with  her  fclfe  at  ftrife, 
.    Saithdiat  the  world  hath  ending  with  tl^^lifc. 

Vouchfafe  thou  wonder  to  alight  thy  ftced, 
Andrainc  his  proud  head  to  the  fiddle  bow. 
If  thou  wilt  dainc  this  fauor,  for  thy  meed 
A  thoufind  honic  fecrcts  ihalt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  fit,  whsrcneuerferpenthiflcs, 
And  being  fet,lle  (mother  thee  with  kilfcs. 
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And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loth'd  (acietic, 
But  rather  familh  them  amid  their  picntic, 
Making  them  red,  and  pale,  with  frclh  varietic; 
Ten  kiires  Ihort  as  one,  one  long  as  twcntic: 
A  fommers  day  will  fcemc  an  hourc  but  lliort, 
Being  wafted  in  fuch  time- beguiling  (port. 

With  this  flic  ccazcth  on  his  fweating  palmc, 
Theprefidcntofpith,  andliuclyhood, 
And  trembling  in  her  paflfion,  calls  it  balmc, 
Earths  fbueraignc  faluc,  to  do  a  goddcflc  good, 
Being  (o  enrag'd,  dcfirc  doth  lend  her  force, 
Couragioufly  to  pluckc  him  from  bib  horle. 

Ouer  one  armc  thcluftie  courfers  rainc, 

Vnder  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

V  Vho  bluQitjand  powtcd  in  a  dull  difdainc, 

With  leaden  appetite,  vnapt  to  toy, 

She  red,  and  hot,  as  coles  of  glowing  ficr, 
Hcrcdfor(liamc,butfrofticindeficr. 

The  ftudded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough, 

Nimbly  {he  faftens,(6how  quickc  islouc !) 

The  fteedisO:alledvp,andcucn  now, 

To  tie  therider  iiic  begins  to  prouc : 

Backward  ihc  pulht  him,  as  (he  would  be  thruft-, 
And  goucrnd  him  m  ftrcngth  though  not  in  luft. 

So 
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So  foonc  was  (he  along,  as  he  was  dov/ne, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbowes  and  dicirhips: 
Now  doth  Ihc  ftrokc  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  gms  to  chide,  but  foone  (he  (lops  his  lips, 
And  kidlng  fpeaks,with  luftful  language  broken. 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  Jips  (hall  neuer  open. 

He  burnes  x\ith  badifull  ftame^nie  with  her  tcares 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  ofhis  cheekes, 
Then  with  her  windic  ilghes,  and  golden  hcares/ 
To  fan,  and  blOw  them  drie  againe  Ihc  fcekcs. 
He  faith,  (he  is  immodeft,  blames  her  milTc, 
V  Vhat  followes  more,  (he  murthcrs  with  a kifTe. 

Euen  as  an  emptic  Eagle  (harpe  by  faft. 
Tires  with  her  bcake  on  feathers,  fle(h,and  bone, . 
Shaking  herwings^  deuouringall  inhaf}, 
Till  either  gorge  be  (luft,  or  pray  begone  ; 
Euen  (o  (he  kift  his  brow,  his  cheeke,his  chin, 
And  where  (lie  ends,  ihc  doth  anew  begin. 

Forft  to  content,  but  neuer  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  brcatheth  in  her  face. 
She  fccdeth  on  the  (teame,  as  on  a  pray, 
And  calls  it  hcauenlymoi(lure,  aire  of  grace, 

V  Viihing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  ful  pfflov/ers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  fuch  diftilling  fliow  crs. 

B  ij 
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Lookc  how  a  bird  lycs  tangled  in  a  net. 
So  faftned  in  her  armcs  Adonis  lyes, 
Pure  lliame  and  aw'd  refinance  made  him  frcr, 
Which  bred  more  beautic  in  his  angric  eyes: 
Raine  added  to  a  riucr  that  is  rankc, 
Perforce  will  force  it  ouerflo  w  the  bankc. 

Still  (lie  intrcats,  and  prettily  intreats. 

For  to  a  prcttie  earc  (he  tunes  her  tale. 

Still  is  he  fullcin,  ftill  he  lowrcs  and  frets, 

Twixtcrimfonihame,  and  anger  afliie  pale, 
Being  red  (he  loues  him  beft,  and  being  w  hit?, 
Her  bed  is  bcttcrd  with  a  more  delight. 

Lookc  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chufe  but  loue, 
And  by  her  faire  immortall  hand  ihe  fwcarcs. 
From  his  foft  bofbme  neucrtorcmoue, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  teares, 
Which  I6ghaucraind,makinghercheeksal  wet, 
And  one  fwect  kiflc  Ihal  pay  this  compdefTe  debt. 

Vpon  this  promife  did  he  raife  his  chin, 
Lilcc  a  diuedappcr  peering  through  a  wauc. 
Who  being  lookt  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in: 
So  offers  he  to  giuc  what  (lie  did  craue, 
But  when  her  lips  were  readie  for  his  pay, 
He  winks.,  and  tumcs  his  lips  another  way. 

Ncucr 
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Ncucrdidpaffcngcrin.fommcrshcar, 
More  thirll  for  drinkc^then  fhc  for  this  good  turnc, 
Her  hclpc  file  fccs^buthclpc  ihc  cannot  i?cr, 
She  bathes  in  watcrj  yet  her  fire  mud  burnc: 
Oh  piticgan  llie  eric,  flint  hearted  boy, 
Ti  s  but  a  kifTc  1  bcggc,  why  art  tliou  coy  > 

I  hauc  bene  wooed  as  I  intrcat  thee  now^ 
Euen  by  the  flcrne,and  direfuJl  god  ofwarre, 
V  Vholc  finov,  ic  necke  in  battel!  ncrc  did  bow, 
X  Vho  conquers  w  here  he  comes  in  eueric  iarre, 
\  ct  hath  he  bene  my  CL,ptii;e,and  my  llauc, 
Andbcgdforthatvh'ch  dr?uvnaskt  Ihalthaue. 

Ouer  my  Altars  ha:h  he  h dpi^  his  launce. 
His  battrcd  ihicld,  his  vncontrolled  creil, 
And  for  my  fake  harh  learnd  to  f}^ort,and  dauncc, 
To  tovjto  \s  anton,dallie,fmile,and  iell:, 

Scorning liis churlilli  drummc,and  enfi^ne  red. 
Making  my  amies  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Tims  he  that  ouer- ruld,  I  ouer- {\vaycd, 
Lcadinghimprioncrinarcd  rolcchainc, 
Strong  temperd  (leclc  his  ftronger  ftrength  obaycd. 
Yet  was  he  feruilc  to  my  coy  difdainc, 

Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
Formaiftring  her  that  foyld  the  god  of  fight, 

B  ii; 
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Touch  but  my  lips  withthofc  fairc  lips  of  thine,        • 
Though  mine  be  not  io  faire,  y  et  are  they  red, 
The  kifl'cilialbc  thine  ownc  as  well  as  mine, 
What  feed  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  vp  thy  head, 
Looke  in  mine  ey-balsjthere  thy  beautic  lycSy 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,fince  eyes  in  eyes  > 

ArtthouailianVdtokifTc?  thenwinke  againe. 
And  I  will  winkcj  Co  (hall  tl^  day  fecme  night. 
Louc  keepcs  his  rcuels  where  tliere  are  but  twainc: 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  fport  is  not  in  fight, 

Thefeblew-veind  violets  whereon  we  Icane, 
Neuer  can  blab,nor  know  not  what  wc  mcanc. 

The  tender  fjKinc;vpon  thy  tempting  lip, 
Shewes  thee  vnripe^  yet  maid  thou  w  ell  be  tafted, 
Make  vfeoftimCjlcr  not  aduantai^e  flip, 
Beautic  within  it  felfeihould  not  be  wafted, 

Fairc  flowers  that  are  not  gathred  in  their  prime, 
I\  otjand  confumc  them  (clues  in  lide  time. 

VVerelhard-fauourcfjfoulejOrwrinckledold, 
11-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlilh,  harfli  in  voice, 
Orc-v/orne,  defpifcd, reumatique,  and  cold. 
Thick-  fighted,  barren,  lean  c,  and  lac  king  iuycc  j 
The  mightft thou  paufc,forihe  I  w ere  not forthcc, 
B  ui  hauing  no  dcfeas,why  docft  abhor  me  ? 

Thou 
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Thou  canfl  not  fee  one  wrinckle  in  my  brow, 
?/line  eyes  are  grey^and  bright,  &  cjuicke  in  turning: 
My  bcaude  as  the  fpring  doth  yearchc  grow, 
Aly  flelh  is  fbft^and  plumpe,  nny  marrow  burning, 
My  {inoothmoifthand,wcrc  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
V  Vould  in  thy  palmc  didoluc^or  feemc  to  melt. 

Bid  me  difcourfe,  I  will  inchaunt  thine  care, 
Or  Hke a  Fairic,  tiip  vpoa the  greene, 
Or  hke  a  Nimph,  with  long  dilhcueled  heare, 
Dauncc  oni  he  fands,  and  yet  no  footing  feene. 
LoLie  is  afpirit  all  compad  ofiire, 
Not  grollc  to  finkc,  but  light;,  and  w  ill  a/pirc, 

VVitncirethisPrimrofebankewIicreonllic,  '■ 
Thereforcclefle  flowers  like  (lurd /  treesfupport  me: 
Two  Ilrcgchles  doues  will  draw  mc  through  thdskie, 
Frommorne'till  night,  cuen.where  I  lift  to  (port  mc. 
Is  loue  lo  lif^ht  Iv.eet  boy,  and  may  irbc, 
That  thou  ihouldthinke  it heauievntothe^.? 

Is  thine  owne  heart  to  thine  owne  face  affecled  ? 
Can  thy  right  hand  cearx  louc  vpon  thy  left  ^ 
Then  woe  thy  felfe,be  of  thy  felfc  reie^ed : 
Steale  thine  ownfreedome,and  complaine  on  theft* 
•  NarcilTus  fo  him  iclfe  him  felfc  forfooke, 
And  died  to  kiffe  his.  fnadow  in  the  brookc* 
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Torches  arc  made  to  light,  icwcls  to  wcarc, 
Dainties  to  taft,  frcih  beautic  for  the  vfc, 
Herbcs  for  their  Irncll,  and  fappic  plants  to  bcarc. 
1  hinqs  arowingtothcrn  fclucs,  arc  growths  abufc. 
Seeds  fprin^  tro  ^eed^36^:  beauty  brecdeth  beauty, 
Thou  waft  begotj  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Vpon  the  earths  increafe  why  lliouldft  thou  feed, 
Vnlcfle  the  earth  with  thy  increalc  be  fed  c* 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  liuCjwhen  thou  thy  fclfe  art  dead: 

And  fo  in  fpite  of  death  thou  doeft  furuiue, 

In  that  thy  likencfle  dill  is  left  aliue. 

By  this  the  loue-fickc  Queene  began  to  fweatc. 
For  where  they  lay  the  fhadow^  had  forfooke  them, 
And  Titan  tired  in  the  midday  heate, 
Y  Vith  burning  eye  did  hotly  ouer-Iookc  them, 
V  Vilhing  Adonis  had  his  te.amc  to  guide, 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus  fide. 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  laxie  fpritc, 

And  v/ith  a  hcauic,  darkc,  difliking  eye, 

His  low  ring  browes  orc-w  helming  his  faire  fight. 

Like  miiHc  vapors  w  hen  they  blot  the  skic, 

So  wring  his  cheekes,crics,fic,no  more  oflouc, 
The  lunnc  doth  burnc  my  face  I  muft  rcmouc. 
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Ay,  mc,  (quoth  Venus)  young,  and  fo  vnkindc, 
V  Yhat  bare  cxcufcs  mak'ft  ihou  to  be  gon  ? 

He  (igh  celcftiall  breath,  whofc  gentle  winde, 
Shall  coolc  the  hcate  of  this  defcending  fun: 
He  make  a  lliadow  for  thee  of  my  heares, 
If  they  burn  too,lle  quench  ihcm  with  my  tcares. 

The  fun  that  fliines  from  heauen ,  fliinei  but  warmc, 
And  lo  I  lye  betweene  that  funne  ,and  thee : 
The  heate  I  hauc from  thence  doth litle  harme. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  mc, 
And  were  I  not  immortall,  life  were  done, 
Betweene  this  hcauenly,and  earthly  funne. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flintic,  hard  as  ftdolc  ? 

Nay  more  then  fiinr,  for  flone  at  raincrelenteih:    . 

Art  thou  a  womans  fonne  and  canll:  not  feele 

VVhattistoloue,howwantoflouetormenteth? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  lo  hard  a  minde, 
She  had  not  broughtforth  thee,  but  died  vnkind. 

What  am  I  that  thou (houldft  contemne  me  this  ? 

Or  what  s^reat  danger,  dw  els  vpon  my  fute  ? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worfe  for  one  poorc  kis  ? 

Spcakc  fi\ircjbut  fpeake fairc  w  ords^or  clfc  be  mute: 
GiucmeonckiffejUcgiucitthecagaine, 
And  one  for  intrcfl-,  if  thou  wilt  haDc  twaine. 

C 
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Fie,  liucIefTe  pi^flurc,  cold,  and  fcnceleffe  ftonc, 
Well  painted  idoll,  image  dull,  and  dead, 
Statue  contencinfT  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thine  like  a  man,but  of  no  woman  bred: 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  mans  complexion, 
For  men  will kifle  c\icn  by  thvirownc  direction. 

This  faid,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 
Andrwcllingpaffiondothprouokeapaufe, 
Red,<:heeks,  andfierie  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 
Being  ludge  in  loue,  the  cannot  right  her  caufe. 
And  now  the  weeps,&  now  (he  fainc  would  fpeakc 
And  now  her  fobs  do  her  intendments  breakc. 

Sometime  Ih?  (hakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand, 
Now^  gazcth  (lie  on  him,  now  on  the  ground  ^ 
Sometime  her  armes  infold  him  like  a  band. 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  armes  be  bound : 
And  when  from  thence  he  fl:ru[>glcs  to  be  goncj 
She  locks  her  lillie  fiii^crs  one  in  one. 

'  Fondling,  Hie  (aith,fince  I  haue  hcmd  thee  here 
VVithin  the  circuit  ofthisiuorie  pale, 
-  lie  be  a  paike,  and  thou  (halt  be  my  dcarc: 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountainc,or  in  dale- 
Graze  on  my  lips,  and  ifthofc  hils  be  drie, 
Stray  lo\rcr,  where  the  p'caK^iu  fonntaines  He. 

VVithii 
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V  Vitin  this  limit  is  rcliefe  inough, 

Sweet  bortomcgraffe,  and  high  delightfpll  plaine. 
Hound  ridnghiliocks^brakesobrcure^androucrh, 
Tojlieltcr  thee  from  tcmpeO,arid from  ramc : 
i  hen  he  my  deare^  firxc  J  am  fuch  a  parke. 
No  dog  [hal  rowze  thee.though  a  dioufand  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  fmiles as  in  difdainc, 
That  in  cch  chccke  appcarcs  a  prettie  dimple ; 
Loue  made  thofe  holiowes ,  if  him  Mk  were  llaine. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tombe  fo  fimplc, 
Foreknov.  ing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
VVhytherclouehudj&itherehccouldnotdie. 

Thcfc  lonely  caues,  thefc  round  incl>anting  pits, 
Opcnd  their  mourhes  to  fwallow  Venus  liking : 
Being  rnad  l^clore,  how  doth  ihe  now  for  wits? 
Strucke  acad  at  firll^  w  hat  needs  a  fecond  ftriking  > 
Poorc  (.Viicene  of  louCjin  thine  own  law  forlorne, 
To  loue  a  chcckc  that  fmiles  at  thee  in  fcornc. 

Now  which  wavfliall  Ihe  turne  ?whatfca]lftiefay?^ 
Her  V.  ords  arc  done,  her  woes  the  more  increafingj 
The  time  is  fpent,  her  obiedt  will  away, 
And  ftom  her  twining  atmes  doth  vrgc  releahng: 
Pitic  11  ic  cries,  iomc  fauoiir,fome  remorfe, 
Away  he  rpring5,andhaflcthtohis'lK)rre. 

C  i) 
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But  lo  from  forth  a  copp's  that  neighbors  by, 
A  breeding  Icnnct,  luftic,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis  tramphngCourfcr  doth  cfpy: 
And  forth  the  ruihes,  ihortSjand  neighs  aloud. 
The  ftrong-neckt  (Iced  being  tied  vnio  a  tree, 
Brcakcth  his  rainc,and  to  her  ilraight  goes  hcc. 

Imperioufly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  wouen  ginhes  he  breaks  afunder, 
The  bearing  earth  whh  his  hard  hoofe  he  wounds, 
V  Vhofe  hollow  wombe  refounds  like  heauens  thun- 
The  yron  bit  he  cruiheth  twecne  his  teeth,  (dcr, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  cares  vp  prickt,his  braided  hanging  mane 
Vpon  his  compaftcrcft  now  fland  on  cndy 
His  noftrils  drinkc  the  aire,  and  forth  againc 
As  from  a  fornace,  vapors  doth  he  (end : 
His  eye  which  fcorntully  gliders  likcfire, 
Shewes  his  hotc  courage,  and  his  high  dcfirc. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  (Icps, 
VVith  gentle  maicftic^and  modeft  pride, 
Anon  he  reresvprighr,curuets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  (hould  fay,  lo  thus  my  rtrcngth  is  tridc. 
And  this  I  do,  to  captiuatc  the  eye, 
Ofthcfairc  breeder  that  is  (landing  by. 

What 
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What  reckctli  he  his  riders  angric  ilurfc, 

HistiattcringholIa,orhis(l:and,Ifa:y, 

What  carcshc  now,  forcurbc,  or  pricking  fpurre, 

For  rich  capp.ri(bns,  or  trappings  gay : 

He  fees  his  Joue,  and  nothing  cile  he  fees, 
For  nothing  clCc  with  his  proud  fight  agrees. 

Looke  when  a  Painter  would  furpaffe  th  z  h'fe, 
Inhmmingoutawell  proportioned  deed, 
His  Art  with  Natures  workmaniliip  atftrife, 
As  ifthc  dead  the  liuingfliould  exceed: 
So  did  this  Horfe  exccll  a  common  one, 
In  lliape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone. 

Round  hooftjtliort  ioynted,  fetlocks  (hag,  and  long, 
Broad  breail,  full  eye, fmall head,and  noiirill  wide. 
High  cred,  (liort  eares,ftraight  Iegs,&pafring  ftr6g> 
Thin  mane,thicke  taile,broad  buttock,  tender  hide* 
Looke  what  a  Horfe  Ihould  haucjhe  did  not  lack, 
Sauc  a  proud  rider  on  fo  proud  a  back.  • 

Sometime  he  feuds  farre  off,aud  there  he  ftares, 
Anon  he  darts,  at  durring  of  a  feather;    ' 
To  bid  the  wind  a  bafc  he  now  prepares, 
And  where  he  runnc,  or  flie,they  know  not  w  hethcr: 
For  through  his  manei<Si  taile,thc  high  wind  fings, 
Fanning  the  haires,  who  waueHkcfeathred  wings. 
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He lookes  vpon  his  loue,  and  neighcs  vnto  her, 
She  anfwers  him^as  if  fhe  knew  his  minde. 
Being  proud  as  females  are,  to  lee  him  woo  her, ; 
She  puts  on  outward  ftrangeneffe,  feemesvnkindc: 
Spumes  at  his  louejand  fcorns  the  heat  he  fcelcs^ 
Beating  his  kind  imbracements  with  her  heeles. 

Then  Uke  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
"  He  vailcs  his  taile  that  like  a  falling  plume, 
")Coole  fhadow  to  his  melting  buttocke  lent, 
He  {lamps,  and  bites  the  poore  flies  in  his  fume : 
His  loue  percciuing  how  he  was  inrag'd. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  furie  was  affwag'd. 

•  -  ■  ^     . 

His  teftie  maiiler  goeth  about  to  take  him. 

When  lo  the  vnbackt  breeder  full  offeare, 

Icalous-of  eatpjhing,  (wifdy  doth  forfake  him, 

With  herthc  Horre,and  left  Adonis  there : 

As  they  were  mad  vnto  the  wood  they  hie  them. 

Out  dripping  crowes,that  ftriye  to  ouerfly  them. 

All  fvvolne  with  chafing,  downc  Adonis  fits, 
•    Banning  his  boyftrousjandvnrulybeaft-^ 
And  now  the  happie  feafon  once  more  fits 
That  louefickelouc,by  pleading  may  be  bleft: 
For  lou^s  fay,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
V  Vhtn  it  is  batdthc  a^dance  of thatoQgQe, 

.An 
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An  Ouen  that  is^^fopt^  or  riuer  ftayd, 
Burnetii  more  hotly,  fwelleth  with  more  rage: 
So  of  concealed  fo  row  may  be  fayd. 
Free  vent  of  w  ords  loucs  fier  doth  adwage, 
But  when  the  hearts  atturncy  once  is  mutf, 
The  cHent  brcakes.  as  defperat  inJaisfiNfc.  • 

He  fees  her  comming,  and  bcj^ins  tor^lo^j^ ; 
Eucnasadyingcoalereuiueswithwinde,  ' 
And  w  ith  his  bonnet  hides  his  angr ie  brov/, 
Lookes  on  the  dull  earth  with  dilTurbed  mindc : 
Taking  no  notice  thatiheisfonye, 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye, 

O  what  a  fight  it  was  wifily  to  view, 
Howilie  came  dealing  to  the  wayward  boy, 
To  note  the  fighting  confli^fl  of  her  hew, 
How  w  hire  and  red,  ech  other  did  deftroy: 
But  now  her  cheekc  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  fladit  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  skie* 

Now  v/as  \hc  iuft  before  him  as  he  /at, 
And  like  a  lowly  loucr  downe  ihe  kneeles, 
With  one  faire  hand  ihe  heaueth  vp  hLs  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  faireclKckefeeles  : 
His  tendrer  cheeke,rcceiues  her  foft  hands  print, 
As  apt;,  as  new  falne  fnow  takes  any  dine. 
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Oh  what  a  war  of  lookcs  was  then  betwecne  them, 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  fuing, 
His  eyes  faw  her  eyes^as  they  had  not  feene  them. 
Her  eyes  wooed  ftill ,  his  eyes  difdaind  ihe  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumbe  play  had  his  adts  made  plain, 
With  tears  which  Chorus-like  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  (lie  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lillie  prifond  in  a  gaile  of  fiiow. 
Or  luorie  in  an  allabladcr  band, 
So  white  a  friend,  ingirts  fo  white  a  fo : 
'   This  beautious  combat  wilful),  and  vnwilling, 
Showed  like  two  filuer  doues  that  fit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engin  of  her  thoughts  began, 
O  fail  eft  mouer  on  this  mortall.round, 
Would  thou  wcrt  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heait  my  wound,  ^ 
Foronefwectlooke  thy  helpe  I  would  ailure  thee, 
ThoahnothinCTbutmy  bodies  bane  wold  cure  thee 

Giue  me  my  liand  (faith  he,)  why  dofl  thou  feele  It  ? 

Giue  me  my  hcart(raith  ihe,)  and  thou  llialt  haue  it. 

O  giue  It  me  led  thy  hardheart  do  ftcele  it, 

And  being  ftccld,  loft  fighcs  can  ncucrgraue  it. 
Then  \qiics  dcepe  groncs,  I  neuer  lliall  regard, 
BccaufeAdonisheaithathmadcminchard. 

For 
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For  fliamc  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go, 
My  daycs  delight  is  pall,  my  horfc  is  gone, 
And  tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  fb, 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leaue  me  here  alone, 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  bufic  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  marc. 

Thus  (lie  replies,  thy  palfrey  as  helhould, 
V  Velcomes  the  warme  approch  of  fwcet  defire, 
Affcd^ion  is  a  coale  that muft  be coold, 
Elfe  fuffcrd  it  will  fet  the  heart  on  fire, 

The  Tea  hath  bounds,but  deepe  defire  hath  none, 
1  hcrfore  no  maruell  though  thy  horfc  be  gone. 

How  like  a  iade  he  flood  tied  to  the  tree, 
Seruilly  maifterd  with  a  leatherne  rainc, 
Bnt  when  he  fav/  his  loue,  his  youths  faire  fee. 
He  held  fuch  pettie  bondage  in  difdaine : 

Throwing  the  bafe  thongfi-om  his  bending  crcftj 
Enfranchifing  his  mouth,  his  backe,  his  brcft. 

Who  fees  his  true-loue  in  her  naked  bedj 
Teaching  the  llieets  a  whiter  hew  then  ^hitc, 
But  when  his  glutton  eye  fo  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  ayme  at  like  delight  ? 
yvho  is  ib  faint  that  dares  not  be  fobold. 
To  touch  the  fier  die  v/eather  being  cold  ? 
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Ltt  nic  cxcufc  thy  courfer  gentle  boy, 

And  Icarne  of  him  I  heartily  befecch  thee, 

To  take  aduantage  on  presented  ioy, 

Though  I  were  dube,yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee 
O  learne  to  louc,the  leffon  is  but  plainc. 
And  once  madepcrfe^,  neuer  loft  againe. 

I  know  not  loue  (quoth  he)  nor  will  not  know  it, 
Vnlefle  it  be  a  Boare,and  then  I  chafe  ir^ 
Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  Iwill  not  owe  ir,  . 
My  loue  to  loue,  is  loue,  but  to  difgrace  it. 

For  I  haue  heard,  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
. .  Tffat  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  w  ith  a  breath. 

Who  weares  a  garment  Ihapeleffe  and  vnfiniiht? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leafe  put  forth  ? 

If  fpringing  things  be  anie  iot  diminilht, 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  proue  nothing  worth, 
The  colt  that's  backt  and  burdiend  being  yong, 
Lofeth  his  pride,  and  neuer  waxeth  ftrong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing,Iet  vs  parr, 
And  leauc  riiis  idle  theame,  this  bootleffcchar, 
Remoue  your  (lege  from  my  vnyeelding  hart, 
To  loues  aikrmes  it  will  not  ope  the  gate, 
DifinifTe  your  vows,y  our  fained  tears,your  flattry, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  maks^  no  bartry. 

what 
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What  canO:  thou  talke(quoth  (hc)hafi:  thou  a  torlg? 

0  would  thou  hadil:  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing, 

Thy  marmaides  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong, 

1  had  niy  lode  before,  now  preft  with  bearing, 
Mellodious  difcordjheauenly  tune  harih  founding, 
Earesdeep  rvvcetmufik,&  harts  deep  fore  wouding 

Had  I  no  eyes  but  cares,  rhy  cares  would  loue, 

That  inward  beautie  and  inuifibic, 

Or  w  ere  I  deafe,  thy  outward  parrs  would  moue 

Ech  part  in  me,  that  were  but  fenfible, 

Though  neither  eyes,  nbrcares,  tohcarq  norfce, 
Yet  (liould  I  be  in  louc,  by  touching  thee. 

Say  that  the  fence  offeeling  wef^  bereft  rtie»..^ ; 
^And  that  I  could  not  fee,  nor  hearc,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  verie(i"ncllwCiCi./*'T»f*,  Z 

Yet  would  my  loue  to  thee  be  rtil!  as  much,  ^Vr 

For  fro  the  iHllitorie  of  thy  face  excelling,      (ling. 
Corns  breath  perfumd,tbat  breedcthloue  by  fmel- 

B  ut  oh  what  banquet  wcrt  thou  to  the  taft, 
Being  nourfc,  and  feeder  of^the  other  foure. 
Would  they  not  wilh  the  feaft  might  cuer  laft, 
And  bid  fufpition  double  lockc  the  dore^ 

Leftiealoufiethatfower  vnv\£clcome  gueft,^ 
•    Should  by  his  Healing  in  difturbcthefeaft  ? 

D  ij 
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Once  more  the  rubi-colourd  portall  opcnd, 

V  Vhich  to  his  fpccch  did  honic  paflagc  yecld, 
Like  1  red  mornediat  cucr  yet  b^^tokcnd, 

V  vracke  to  the  fca-man,  tcmpclt  to  the  field : 

Sorrow  to  dicpherds,  wo  vnto  the  birds, 
Gufts,and  foale  flawes,co  heardmen,  &  to  herds.- 

This  ill  prefige  aduiledly  (he  markcth, 
Euen  a  J  the  wind  is  hufhc  before  it  raineth  : 
Or  as  the  wolfc  doth  grin  before  he  barketh : 
Or  as  the  berrie  brcakcs  before  it  ftaineth: 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun : 
His  meaningftruckcher  ere  his  words  begun, 

Andathislookcfhc  flatly  falledidowne, 
For  lookes  kill  louc,  and  loue  by  lookes  rcuiucth, 
A  fmilq  rcr^::  zsiixc  wounding  of  a  frowne, 
But  b!ci!ed  bankrout  tbat  by  loue  fo  thriueth. 
The  fiUle  boy  bclccuing  Ihe  is  dead. 
Claps  her  pale  checkc,  till  clapping  makes  it  red. 

Andall  amaz'd,  brake  ofFhis  late  intent, 
For  iharply  he  did  thinke  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  louc  did  wittily  preuent, 
Falre-fall  the  wit  that  can  fo  well  defend  her : 
For  on  the  graffc  [\\c  lyes  as  (he  were  flainc, 
Till  his  breath  breathcth  life  in  her  againe. 

He 
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He  wrings  her  nofc,hc  ftrikcs  her  on  the  chcckcs, 
He  bends  her  fingCA- a\  holds  her  pulfcs  h&rd, 
He  chafes  her  lip%  i^houfand  waves  he  fcckes, 
To  mend  the  hurt,  that  his  vnkindncflc  mard. 
He  kifles  her,  and  (he  by  her  good  v/ilJ, 
VVillneuerrifcjfohcwillkiffeherftill. 

The  night  of  ibrrow  nowis  tumd  to  day. 
Her  two  blew  wiadowes  faintly  (he  vpheaueth, 
Like  the  faire  funnc  when  in  his  fre(h  array, 
He  cheeres  the  morne,and  all  the  earth  releeueth: 

And  as  the  bright  funne  glorifies  the  skic: 

So  is  her  face  illumind  with  her  eye. 

V  Yhofe  beames  vpon  his  haireleffe  face  are  fixr, 
As  if  from  thence  diey  borrowed  all  their  Ihine, 
VVcre  neuerfourc  fuch lamps, tog^uKv^^irt, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browcs  repine  , 
But  hcrs,which  through  the  criftal  rears  gauelighfj 
Shone  like  the  Moone  in  water  feenc  by  liight. 

O  where  am  I(quothllie,)  in  earth  orhcaueii,      * 

Or  in  the  Ocean  drencht,  or  in  the  fire: 

What  houre  is  this,or  morne,  or  wearie  cuer^ 

Do  I  delight  to  die  or  life  defire  ? 

Butnowlliu'd,  and  life  was  deaths  annoy, 
But  now  I  dy'de,  and  death  was  liuely  ioy. 
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O  thou  didft  kill  mcjlvill  rrie  once  againe, 
Thy  eyes  (hrowd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine. 
Hath  taught  them  (cornfull  tricJ.  ^,  ^  fuch  difdaiiie. 
That  they  baue  murdred  this  poorc  heart  of  mine, 
And  thefc  mincey  es  true  leaders  to  their  quecne. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  fcene. 

Lofig  may  they  kiffe  cch  otherfor  this  cure, 
Oh  neucr  let  theircririifon  liueriesweare, 
And  as  they  la{l,theiryerdour  ftill  endure, 
To  driuc  infci^ionfrom  the  dangerous  yearc : 
That-  the  liar-gazers  hauing  writon  deatbj 
May  {ay,tb.ep.lagueis  baniiht  by  th)<breath, 

Pur^  lips,  fwcet  fcales  in  my  fbft  lips  imprinted, 
V  Vbat  bargaines  may  I  make  ftilUo  be  fealing  ? 
To  fell  jiiyfelfe  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thoii  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  a  ndvfe  good  dealing, 
■  V^Vhich  purchafe  if  thou  makc,for  feare  of  flips, 
Setthy  fcale  manuell,  on  my  wax- red  lips. 

A  ihoui^nd  kifles  buyes  my  heart  from  me, 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leifure,  one  by  one, 
VVhatis  ten  hundred  touches  vntothce, 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say  for  non-paimetjthat  the  debt  Ihould  double, 
1$  twentie  hundred  kiflTes  fuch  a  trouble  ? 

Faire 
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I  jirc  Quccnc  (quoth  he)  if  anic  loucyou  ovvcmc^ 
Mc.ifui  c  my  (irangcneflc  with  my  vnripc  ycarcs, 
Before  I  know  my  fclfc,  feckc  not  to  know  mc, 
Ko  filler  but  tlic  vngrowne  frie  forbcares. 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fill^thc  grccne  (licks  fif1  > 
Or  being  early  pluckt,is  fewer  to  tafl. 

Looke  the  worlds  comforter  with  wearie  gate^ 
His  dayes  hottaskc  hath  ended  in  the  well. 
The  ov'lc  (nights  herald)  ilireeks,  tis  verie  late, 
Th:ilieene  are  gone  to  foldj  birds  to  their  neft, 
Aid  cole-black  clouds^that  lliadow  hcauens  lighr. 
Do  fumraoa  vs  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  fay  goodiiightjand  fo  fay  you, 

Ifyou  will  fay  fo,  you  (hall  hauc  a  kisj 

Goodnight  (quoth  ihe)  and  erche^yes  aduc, 

The  honie  fee  of  parting  tcndred  1.5^ 

Her  armcs  do  lend  his  necke  a  fweet  imbracc, 
Incorporate  then  they  fceme^facc  growes  to  face. 

1  ill  brcathWfc  he  difioyndj  and  backward  drew, 
The  hcanenly  moifliire  thatfv/eetcorall  mouth, 
V  Vhofe  precious  taft,  her  thirflie-iips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  furfet,yct  complainc  on  drouth, 
He  with  her  plcntic  prcrt;,  the  flint  with  dearth. 
Their  lips  together  glcvcd,  fall  to  the  earth. 
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Now  quicke  dcfire  hath  caught  the  ycelding  pray^ 
And  gluttonlike  (he  feeds,  yet  neuerfilleth, 
Her  hps  arc  conquerers,  his  lips  ohay, 
Paying  what  ranfome  the  infultcr  willeth : 
V  Vhofe  vultur  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  fo  hie. 
That  flic  will  draw  his  lips  rich  treafure  drie. 

And  hauing  felt  the  fwcctnelTe  of  the  fpo  ilc, 
with  blind  foldfurie  flie  begins  to  forr age, 
Her  face  doth  reekej^  fmoke^her  blood  doth  boile, 
And  carelelTe  luft  ftirs  vp  a  defperat  courage, 
Planting  obliuion,  beating  reafbn  backc, 
Forgetting  ihames  pure  blufli,6i  honors  wracke. 

Hot,  faint,  and  wcarie,  with  her  hard  imbracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  hadling. 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  Roe  that's  tyfd  with  chafing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  ftild  with  dandling: 
He  now  obaycs,  and  now  no  more  refiftcth, 
While  flie  takes  all  ihc  caiij  not  all  ftie  lifteth. 

What  waxe  fo  frozen  but  diflblues  with  tempring. 
And ycelds  at laft to euerie liehtimpreiTion ? 
Things  out  of  hope,  arc  compafl:  oft  with  ventring, 
Chiefly  in  loue,  whofc  leauc  exceeds  commiflion : 
AffccliOnfeints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd-coward, 
But  the  wOcs  bctt,whJ  mdft  his  choice  isfroward. 
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When  he  did  frowne^ohad  (he  then  gaue  oucr, 
Such  nedar  from  his  lips  five  had  notfuckt, 
FouIe\vordeS5andfrownes3muftnotfepellalouer, 
V Vhat  though  the  rofc  haue  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt; 
Were  beautievndertwentie  locks  kept  faft, 
Yet  loue  breaks  through^&  picks  them  all  at  laf}. 

For  pittie  now  ihe  can  no  more  detaine  him. 
The  poorefoolc  praies  hertha;  he  may  depart, 
She  is  refolu'd  no  longer  to  reftraine  him. 
Bids  him  farewell^and  looke  well  to  her  hart, 
The  which  by  Cupids  bow  (he  doth  protcft, 
He  carries  thence  incaijed  in  his  brell:. 

S  wect  boy  flie  /aies,this  night  ile  waft  in  forrow, 
Formyfick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch, 
Tell  mc  loues  maifterjlhall  we  meete  to  morrow, 
Sayjrna]lwe,ihallwc3wiltthoum;.lvethematch? 
He  tells  her  no^to  morrow  he  intends. 
To  hunt  the  boare  with  ccrtaine  of  his  frends. 

The  boare  (  quoth  ilie)  whereat  a  fuddain  pale. 
Like  lawne  being  fpred  vpon  the  biufcing  rofe, 
Vfurpes  her  chceke^llie  trembles  at  his  tale, 
AndonhisneckheryoakingarmcsilicthrQ>ve$^ 
She  fmcketh  downe,ftiIl  hanging  by  his  necke, 
He  on  her  belly  fall'.sylic  on  her  backe, 
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Nov/  is  (lie  in  the  vcric  lifts  oflouc, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  incounter. 

All  is  imaginaric  (he  doth  proue, 

tf  e  will  not  mannagc  her,  although  he  mount  her. 
That  worfc  then  Tantalus  is-her  annoy, 
To  clip  Elizium,  and  to  lacke  her  ioy. 

Eucn  (b  poorc  birds  dccciuM  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  furfet  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw : 
Euen  To  (he  languilhcth  in  her  mifhaps, 
As  thofc  poorc  birds  that  helplcfle  berries  faw, 
The  warm e  effeds  which  the  in  him  finds  nufling, 
She  feekes  to  kindle  with  continual!  kiffing. 

But  all  in  vainc^good  Queene,it  will  not  bee, 
She  hath  aflai'd  as  much  as  may  be  prou'd, 
Her  pleading  hath  deferu'd  a  greater  fee, 
She's  loue^  Ihe  loues,  and  yet  ihe  is  not  lou'd. 
Fie,  fie,  he  faies,  you  crulh  me,  let  me  go, 
You  haue  no  reafon  to  withhold  me  fo. 

Thou  hadft  bin  gone(quothlhe)fwect  boy  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  toldft  me,  thou  woldft  hunt  the  boarc, 
Oh  be  aduifdjthouknow'ft  next  what  it  is. 
With  iauelings  point  a  churHlh  fwincto  goarc, 
VVhofctulhes  neuer iheathd,  he whetteth ftill, 
Like  to  a  mortall  butcher  bent  to  k'U, 

On 
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On  his  bow  backc,  he  hath  a  battcll  fer, 
Of  briflv  pikes  that  cucr  threat  his  foes. 
His  eyes  likeglow-v/ormcs  lhine,v.  hen  he  doth  frci 
His  fnout  Jigs  fepiilchcrs  where  ere  he  goes, 
Being  mou'd  he  ftrikcs,  w  hat  ere  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  flrikes.his  crooked  tuihcs  flav. 

His  brawnie  fides  with  hairic  brifUcs  armed, 
Arc  better  proofe  then  thy  fpearcs  point  can  enter. 
His  {liort  thick  necke  cannot  be  eafiJy  harmed* 
Being  ircfulljon  the  lyon  he  will  venter^ 

The  thornie  bramblcs^and  imbracing  buHies, 
As  fearcfull  of  him  part^through  whom  he  ruflies. 

Alasjhc  naught  eftecm's  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  loues  eyes  paies  tributarie  gazes, 
Nor  thy  (oft  handes/weet  HpSjand  chriftall  einc, 
V  Vhofe  full  perfcv^ion  all  the  world  amazes. 
But  hauing  thee  at  vantagc(wondrous  dread!) 
Wold  roote  thcfc  beauties,as  he  root's  the  mead. 

Oh  let  him  keep  his  loathfome  cabin  ftill, 
Beautic  hath  nanght  to  do  with  iiichfoulc fiends, 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  \\  ill. 
They  that  thriue  well^take  counfcll  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  didft  name  the  boare,notto  diifcblc, 
Ifeard  ihy  fortunc^aud  my  ioynts  did  tremble, 
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Didft  thou  not  markc  my  face,  was  it  not  white  ? 

Saweft  thou  not  figncs  of  fcare  lurke  in  minc]eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  faint,  and  fell  I  not  downe  right  ? 

V  Vithin  my  bofomc  whereon  thou  doclt  lye, 
My  boding  heart,  pants,  beats,and  takes  no  red. 
But  like  an  carthquake,{liakes  thee  on  my  breft. 

For  where  loue  raignes,  difturbing  iealoufic, 
Doth  call  him  felfe  atfcclions  centinell, 
Giuesfalfe  alarmcs,  fuggefteth  mutinie. 
And  in  a  peacefull  houre  doth  crie,  kill,  kill, 

Diftempring  gentle  loue  in  his  defire, 

As  aire,  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

This  fowcr  informer,  this  batc-brecding  fpic. 

This  canker  that  eates  vp  loues  tender  fpring, 

Thisxarry-talejdiffentiousiealoufie, 

That  (bmtime true  newes,fomtime  falfe  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,and  whifpcrs  in  mine  earc, 
That  if  I  loue  thee^  I  thy  death  ftiould  feare. 

And  more  then  fo,  prefenteth  to  mine  eye, 
T  he  pidurcofanangrie  chafing  boare, 
Vnder  whofc  diarpe  fangS5on  his  backe  doth  lye, 
An  image  like  thy  felfe,  all  Itaynd  with  goare, 
whofc  blood  vpon  the  freili  flowers  being  (lied, 
•  Doth  make  the  droop  with  griefj^  hang  the  hed. 

what 
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What  (hould  I  do,  fccingthcc  fo  indeed  ? 

That  tremble  at  th'imagination, 

The  thought  of  It  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fcare  doth  teach  it  diuination  5 

I  prophecie  thy  death,  my  liuing  (brrow, 
If  thou  incounter  with  the  boare  to  morrow. 

But  If  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rui'd  by  me, 

Vncouple  at  the  timerous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  the  foxe  which  Hues  by  fubtiltie, 

Or  at  the  Roe  which  no  incounter  dare : 
Purfucthcfefcarfull  creatures  o're  the  downes, 
And  on  thy  wcl  breathd  horfe  keep  w  ith  thy  houds 

And  when  thou  hafl  on  foote  the  purblind  hare,- 
Markc  the  poore  wretch  to  ouer-iliut  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care, 
He  crankcs  and  erodes  with  a  thoufand  doubles. 
The  many  mufits  through  the  w  hich  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  laberinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runncs  among  a  Hocke  offheepe^ 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  miftakc  their  fmell, 
And  fbmetime  where  earth-deluing  Conies  kecpc, 
To  ftop  the  loud  purfuers  in  their  yell : 

And  lomctlmc  fbrteth  with  a  heard  of  deare, 
Danger  deuifcthfliifts,  wit  waites  on  fearc. 

E  nj 
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For  there  his  fmell  with  others  being  mingled, 
Thehocfent-fnuffinehoundsarcdriucntodoubt^ 
Ccafing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  haucfinglcd 
With  much  ado  the  coid  fault  cleanly  out. 

Then  do  they  fpend  their  mouth*s,eccho  replies. 
As  if  an  other  chafe  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this  poorc  wat  farrc  off  vpon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder-legs  with  liftning  care, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  purfuc  him  ftill, 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  heare, 
And  now  his  griefe  may  be  compared  v/ell, 
To  one  fore  ficke,  that  heares  the  paffing  bell. 

Then  (lialtthou  fee  the  deaw-bedabblcd  wretch, 
Turne,  and  returne,  indenting  witii  the  way, 
Ech  cnuious  brier, his  wearie  legs  do  fcratch, 
Ech  (hadow  makes  him  flop,  ech  murmour  flay, 
Formiferie  is  trod  en  on  by  manie, 
And  being  low,  neuer  relecu'd  by  anie. 

Lye  quietly,  and  heare  a  litle  more, 
Nay  do  not  ilrugglc,for  thou  Ihait  not  rife, 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  bore, 
Vnlike  my  felfe thou  hear'ft  me  moralize. 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  fo  to  fo. 
For  louc  can  comment  vpon  cueric  wo. 

Where 
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V  Vhere  did  I  Icaue  ?  no  matter  where(i]uoth  he) 
Leaiic  me,  and  then  the  ftoric  aptly  ends, 
The  night  is  fpcnt ,  why  v.  hat  of  that  (quoth  (he  ?) 
I  am  (quoth  he)  expedcd  of  my  friends, 

And  now  tis  darke,  an^^  going  I  fliall  fall. 

In  night  (quoth  flic)  defire  fees  bed  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  oh  then  imagine  this, 

Th e  earth  in  loue  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips^ 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kis, 

Rich  prayes  make  true-men  thceues :  fo  do  thy  lips 
Makcmodeft  Dyan,  cloudic  and  forlornc. 
Left  (he  (hould  fteale  a  kifle  and  die  forfwornc. 

Now  of  this  darke  night  I  percciue  the  reafon, 
Cinthia  forilianie,  obfcures  hcrfilucr  fninc, 
Till  forging  nature  be  condem.n'd  of  treafbn, 
For  ftealing  moulds  from  heauen ,  that  were  diuine, 
V  Vhcriii  llic  fram'd  thee,in  hie  hcauens  de/pight, 
To  ihame  the  funne  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  flie  brib'dthe  deftinies. 
To  crofle  the  curious  workmanftiip  of  nature, 
To  mingle  beautie  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature, 
Making  it  fubied  to  the  tyrannic,' 
Of  mad  mifchances,  and  much  mifcric. 
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As  burning  fcaucrs,  agues  pale,  and  faint, 
Life-poyfoning  pcftilencc,  and  frcndzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  ficknefTc  whofe  attaint, 
Difordcr  breeds  by  heating  ofthe  blood, 

Surfets,impofl:umes,gricfe,  and  damnd  difpaire, 
Svv  earc  natures  death,  for  framing  thee  fo  fair^. 

And  not  the  Icaft  of  all  thefe  maladies, 
But  in  one  minutes  fight  brings  beautie  vnder. 
Both  fauour,  fauour,  hew,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  the  th'impartiall  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Arc  on  the  (iidden  wafted,  thawedjand  donnc, 
As  mountain  fnow  melts  With  the  midday  fonne. 

Therefore  defpight  of fruitlcite  chaftitie, 
Loue-lackingveftals,  and  felfe-louingNuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  (carcitie. 
And  barraine  dearth  ofdaughcersjand  of  funs; 
Be'  pTodigall,  the  Limpe  that  burncs  by  night, 
Dric^Vp  hisoylcjto  lend  the  world,  his  light. 

What  is  thy  bodie  but  a  fwallowinggrauc, 

SeemitH^to  burie  that  pofteritie. 

V  V  hich  by  the  rights  of  tim,p  thou  needs  muft  hauc, 

If  thou  deftf  oy  them  not  in  darke  obfcuritic  ? 
If  fo  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  difdainc, 
Siih  in  thy  pride,  fofaire  a  hope  is  flainc. 

So 
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So  in  thy  fclfe,  thy  fcifc  art  made  away, 
Amifchicfcworle  then ciuill  home-bred  (Irifc, 
Or  theirs  whofc  defperat  hands  them  felues  do  flay, 
Or  butcher  fire,  that  reaues  his  fonne  of  hfe: 
Foulc  canki  ing  rull,the  hidden  trcafurc  frets, 
But  gold  that's  put  to  vfc  more  goldbcgeis. 

Kay  then  (quoth  Adon)  you  will  fall  againc, 
Intoyour  idlcouer-handledtheame, 
The  kifTe  I  gaue  y  ou  is  beftow'd  in  vainc, 
And  all  in  vaine  you  (Iriuc  againft  the  ftreamc, 
For  by  this  black-fac't  nightjdcfires  foule  nourfc^ 
Your  treatife  mak es  me  like  you,worfe  &  worfe. 

If  loue  haue  lent  you  twentie  thoufand  tongues, 
And  cuerie  tongue  more  mouing  then  yourownc, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  Marmaids  fongs, 
Yet  from  mine  earethe  tempting  tune  is  blowne. 
For  know  my  heart  ftands  armed  in  mine  care, 
And  will  not  let  a  falic  found  enter  there . 

Lefl  the  deceiuing  harmonie  fliouldronne, 

Into  the  quiet  clofure  of  my  brcft. 

And  then  mv  litle  heart  were  quite  vndonc, 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  bard  of  reft. 

No  Ladic  no,  my  heart  longs  not  to  gronc, 
But  fouiidly  flecps,  while  now  itflecps  alone. 
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What  hauc  you  vrg'd,  that  I  can  not  rcprouc  ? 
The  path  is  fmooth  that  leadcth  on  to  danger, 
I  hate  not  lone,  but  your  deuifc  in  loue. 
That  lends  imbracements  vnto  euery  ftranger, 
You  do  it  for  increafe,  6  ftraunge  excufe ! 

V  Vhen  reafon  is  the  bawd  to  lufts  abufe. 

Call  it  not  louc,  for  loue  to  hcauen  is  fled, 
Sincefweatinglufton  earth  vfurpt  his  name, 
Vnder  whofe  fimple  femblance  he  hath  red, 
Vpon  frefiibeautie,  blotting  it  with  blarney 

V  Vhich  the  hot  tyrant  ftaines,5r  foone  bereaues: 
As  Caterpiilers  do  the  tender  ieaues» 

Louc  comforteth  like  fun-Hiine  after  raine, 
But  lufts  cSq^  Is  tempeft  after  funne, 
Loues  gentle  fpring  doth  alwayes  frelli  remainc, 
Lufts  winter  comes,  ere  fommer  halfe  be  donn^ : 
Loue  furfets  not,  luft  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Louc  is  all  truth,  luft  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  Gould  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  fay, 
The  text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  greene, 
Therefore  in  fadneffe,  now  I  will  away, 
My  face  is  full  of  fliamc,  my  heart  of  teenc, 

Mine  cares  that  to  your  wanton  talke  attended, 
Do  burne  them  felucs,  for  hauing  fo  oftended» 

VVith 
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With  this  he  brcaketh  fronuhc  fwcet  embrace, 
Of  thofefaire  armes  which  bound  him  to  herbreft, 
.And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawnd  runs  apace, 
Leaues  loue  vpon  her  backe^  deeply  diftrefl-, 
Looke  how  a  bright  ftar  fhooteth  from  the  skye^ 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus  eye. 

Which  after  him  (lie  dartes,as  one  onfhorc 

Gazing  vpon  a  late  embarkedfriend, 

Till  the  wilde  waues  will  hauc  him  feene  no  more, 

V  Vhofe  ridges  withthe  meeting  cloudes  contend: 

So  did  the  mercile(le,and  pitchie  night, 
Fold  in  the  obied  that  did  feed  her  fight. 

V  Vhereat  amafd  as  one  tliat  vnaware, 
Hath  dropt  a  precious  iewcll  in  the  flood. 

Or  fl:onilht,as  night  wandrers  often  are,  j 

Their  light  blowne  out  in  fome  miftrufrfull  wood^ 
Euen  fo  confounded  in  the  darkefhelay,:  ^ '  -' 
Hauingloftthcfairedifcoucricofherway. 

And  now  flie  beates  her  heart,whereat it  grones, 
That  all  rhe  neighbour  caucs  asfeeming  troubled. 
Make  verball  repetition  qf  her  mones, 
PaiTion  on  paflion,deeply  is  redoubled, 
Ay  rae,lhe  crics,and  twcntie  times,wo,w^o. 
And  twentie  ccchoes,twentie  times  crieib, 

Fij 
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She  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note, 
Andfings  cxtcmporally  a  wofull  dittie, 
Howloucmakesyong-men  thrall,  &  old  men  dote, 
How  loue  is  wife  in  foUie,  foolilh  wittie: 
Her  heauie  anthcme  ftill  concludes  in  v/o, 
And  ftill  the  quier  of  ccchoes  anfwcr  fo. 

Her  fong  was  tedious,and  out-wore  the  night, 
For  louers  hourcs  are  long,  though  feeming  Ihort, 
If  pleafd  themfelucs,  others  they  thinke  delight. 
In  fuch  like  cir  cumftancc,  with  fuch  like  fport: 
Their  copious  ftories  oftemiincs  begunne. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  neuer  donne. 

For  who  hath  (he  to  fpend  the  night  widiall, 

But  idle  founds  refembling  parafits  ? 

Like  fhrill-tongu'dTapfters  anfwering  cucric  call, 

Soothing  the  humor  of  fantaftique  wits. 
She  faycs  tis  fb,  they  anfwer  all  tis  fo. 
And  would  fay  after  her,  if  (he  faid  no. 

Lo-here  the  gentle  larke  wearie  of  reft, 
Fromitts  moyft  cabinet  mounts  vp  on  hie. 
And  wakes  the  morning, from  whofc  filuer  brcR:, 
The  funne  arifeth  in  his  maieftic. 

Who  doth  the  world  fo  glorioufly  behold, 
That  Ceader  tops  and  hils ,  fecme  burnillit  gold. 

Venus 
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Venus  falutes  him  with  this  fairc  good  morrow, 
Oh  thou  cleare  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  ech  lampjand  Ihining  rtar  doth  borrow, 
The  beautious  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  Hues  a  fbnne  that  'uckt  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  lighr,as  thou  doeft  lend  to  other. 

This  fayd,  (he  hafteth  to  a  mirtle  groue, 
Muling  the  morning  is  ib  much  ore-wornc, 
And  yetlTne  heares  no  tidings  of  her  loue  ^ 
She  barkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  home, 
Anon  Ihe  heares  them  chaunt  it  luftily, 
And  all  in  haft  ihe  coafteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  fhe  runnes;,the  buflies  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  necke,fome  kiffe  her  face, 
Som.e  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  ftay, 
She  wildly  breakethfrom  their  ftrid:  imbrace, 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  whofefwelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hafting  tofced  herfawne,  hid  in  fome  brake, 

By  this  (he  heares  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  ilie  darts  like  one  that  fpies  an  adder, 
V  Vreath'd  vp  in  fatall  folds  iuft  in  his  way, 
The  feare  whereof  doth  make  him  fhakc,&  fhuddcr, 
Euen  fo  the  timerous  yelping  of  the  hounds, 
Appals  her  fenfes,  and  her  fpirit  confounds. 

F  iij 
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For  now  flic  knowcs  it  is  no  gcnilc  chafe, 
But  the  blunt  boarc,  rough  bcare,  or  lyon  proud, 
Becaufc  the  crie  rcmaincth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearefuUy  the  dogs  exclaimc  aloud. 
Finding  their  cnemie  to  be  Co  curft, 
They  all  (Iraine  curt'lie  who  ihall  cope  him  firft. 

This  difmall  eric  rings  fadiy  in  her  care. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  furprife  her  hart. 
Who  ouercome  by  doubt,  and  bloodleflc  fcare. 
With  cold-pale  wcakeneflcjnumscch  feeling  part. 
Like  foldiers  when  their  captain  once  doth  y  celd, 
They  bafely  flie,  and  dare  not  ftay  the  field. 

Thus  (land?  jfhe  in  a  trembling  extafie. 

Till  cheering  vp  her  fenfes  all  difmayd, 

She  tels  them  tis  a  cauflcflc  fantafic, 

And  childilh  error  that  they  are  affrayd, 

Bids  the  leauec]uaking,bid$  them  fcare  nomorc, 
And  with  that  word,  the  Ipide  the  hunted  boare. 

Whofc  froihle  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milke,  &  blood ,  being  mingled  both  togither, 
A  fecondfearc  through  all  herfinewes  fprcd, 
y  Vhich  madly  hurries  her ,  Ih  e  know  es  not  whither, 
This  way  Ihc  runs,  and  now  (he  \n  il!  no  furrh  cr. 
But  backcrctircs,to  rate  the  boarc  for  T^^iicher. 
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A  thoufand  fplccncs  bcare  her  a  thoufand  waves, 
She  treads  the  padi,  that  Ihc  vntreads  againq 
Her  more  ihon  hall,  is  mated  with  delaycs, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  braine, 
Full  ofrcfpecls, yet  naught  at  all  refpevf^ling, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  effecting. 

Here  kenncid  in  a  brake,  fhe  finds  a  hound, 
And  askes  the  wearie  caitiffe  for  his  maiftcr, 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
Gainft  veniind  fores,  the  onely  foueraignc  plaiftcr. 
And  here  fne  meets  another,  fadly  skowling, 
To  whom  ilie  ipeaks ,  &  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceafthisillrefoundingnoife, 
Another  flapmouthd  mourner,  blackc,  and  grim, 
Againfl  the  welkin,  vohes  out  his  voycc, 
Another,  and  another,  anfwer  him. 

Clapping  theirproud  tailes  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  fcratcht-earcs,blecding  as  they  go, 

Lookc  how,  the  worlds  poore  people  are  amazed, 

At  apparitions,  figncs,  and  prodigies. 

Whereon  with  fcareflil  cycsjihey  long  haue  gazed, 

Infufing  them  with  dreadfull  prophecies^ 

So  Ihc  at  thcfc  fad  figncs,  drawcs  vp  her  breath, 
And  fighing  it  againc,  cxclaimcs  on  death. 
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Hardfauourd  tyrant,  ougly^mcagrejleanc, 
I^atefuU  diuorcc  ofioue,  (thus  chides  ihc  death) 
Grim-grinning  ghod,  earths-worme  what  doft  thou 
To  ftifie  bcautiejand  to  fteale his  breath?   (meanc? 
Who  when  he  Hu'd^his  breath  and  beautie  fct 
GlolTc  on  the  rofc/mell  to  the  violet. 

Ifhebedcadjonojit  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beautie,  thou  (houldft  ftrike  at  it, 
Oh  yes,  it  may,  thou  haft  no  eyes  to  fee, 
But  hatefiilly  at  randon  docft  thou  hit, 

Thy  marke  is  feeble  age,  but  thy  falfe  dart,  • 
Miftakes  that  aime,  and  cleaues  an  infants  hart. 

Hadll  thou  but  bid  beware ,  then  he  had  fpoke, 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  loft  his  power, 
The  deftinies  will  curfe  thee  for  this  ftroke. 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluckft  a  flower, 
Loues  golden  arrow  at  him  fliould  haue  fled, 
And  not  deaths  ebon  dart  to  ftrike  him  dead. 

Doftthou  drink  tears,  that  thou  prouok'ftfuch  wec- 

V  Vhat  may  a  heauie  grone  aduantage  thee?  (ping, 

V  Vhy  haft  thou  caft  into  eternail  ileeping, 
Thof  e  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  ice  ? 

Now  nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortall  vigour. 
Since  her  beft  worke  isruin'dwiththy  rigour. 

Here 
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Here  ouercomc  as  one  full  ofdifpairc. 
She  vaild  her  cyc-Ii Js,  who  like  (luces  ftopt 
The  chriftall  tide,  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fairc. 
In  the  iwcct  channell  of  her  bolbme  dropr. 
But  through  the  floud-gates  breaks  the  filuerrain, 
And  with  his  ftrong  courfc  opens  them  againc. 

O  how  her  eyes,  and  tcares^did  lend,  and  borrow, 
Her  eye  fcene  in  the  tearcs,  teares  in  her  eyCj 
Both  chriftals,  where  they  viewd  ech  others  forrow: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  fighs  fought  ftill  to  dryc, 
Butlikeaftormieday,  now  wind,  now  raine, 
Sighs  drie  her  cheeks,tears  make  the  wet  againe. 

Variable  paffions  throng  her  conftantw^o, 
As  ifriuing  who  (liould  beft  become  her  griefc, 
All  eiitertaind,  ech  paifion  labours  foy 
That  cuerie  prefcnt  forrow  feemeth  chiefe^ 
But  none  is  bed,  then  ioyne  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds,  confultingfor  foule  weather. 

By  this  farre  off,  (h e  hearcs  fom e  huntfman  hallow, 
A  nourfes  fong  nerc  pleafd  her  babe  fo  weii, 
The  dyre  imagination  (lie  did  follow, 
This  found  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expell, 

For  now  reuiuing  ioy  bids  her  reioyce;^ 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis  voyce. 

G 
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VVhcreathertcares  began  to  tunic  their  tide, 
Being  prifond  in  her  eye:  like  pearles  in  glaffe, 
Yet  lorn edmesfals  an  orient  drop,  befide,        , 
Which  h^rcheeke  mcIts,asrcorning  it  fliould  paflfc 
To  walh  thefbule  face  of  the  flutthh  ground, 
VVho  is  but  dronken  when  fhe  feemeth  drownd. 

O  hard  belecuing  loue  how  flrahgc  it  fceraes ! 
Not  to  beJecue,and  yet  too  credulous: 
Thy  weale^and  wo^are  both  of  them  extreames, 
Defpairc^and  hope^makes  thee  ridiculous. 
The  one  doth  6atter  thee  in  thoughts  vnlikely, 
Inhkely  thought^  the  other  kils  thee  quickly. 

Now  fhe  vnweaues  the  web  that  (lie  hath  wrought, 
Adonis  lines,  and  death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  (lie  that  cald.him  all  to  nought  ^ 
Now  ihe  ads  honours  to  his  hatefull  name. 

She  clepcs  him  king  ofgraues56^  graue  for  kings, 
Imperious  fupreme  ofall  mortall  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  Qic,  fweet  death,  I  did  but  ieft. 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fcarc 
When  as  I  met  die  boarc,that  bloodie  bead:, 
Which  knowes  no  pitie  but  is  ftill  feuere, 
Then  gcnde  il]adow(tr'uth  1  muft  confcfTe) 
1  rayld  oa  tliec,  fegring  my  loues  dcccffc. 

Tis 
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Tis  not  my  fuultjthc  Bore  prouok't  my  umcr^ 
Be  wrcik  t  on  him  ( inuifiblc  commaiindcr) 

T'is  he  touIccrcatLire^that  hath  done  thccwroncr, 
I  did  but  acl,iic's  author ofthy  (launder. 

Greet e  hath  two  tongues^  and  neucr  w  oman  ycr, 

Could  rule  them  both/v  ithout  ten  womens  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  aliue, 
Her  ralh  iufped  ihe  doth  extenuate, 
And  that  his  bcautie  may  the  betterthriue, 
V  V  ith  death  the  humbly  doth  infinuatc, 

Tels  him  of  trophicsjdatucs^tombes^and  ftories, 
His  vidorics,  histriumphs^  and  his  glories. 

O  loue  quoth  fhc,  how  much  a  foole  was  I, 
To  be  ot  fuch  a  weakc  and  fillic  mind. 
To  V.  ailc  his  death  who  hues,  and  muilnot  die, 
Till  mu'uaHouerthr'ow  ofmortallkind  ? 

For  he  beingdead,  with  him  is  beautic  flainc, 
And  beautic  dcad,bkicke  Chaos  comes  againc. 

Fy,  fy,  fond  loue,  diou  art  as  full  offearc. 
As  one  with  trcafurc  ladenjhem'dwiththeeues, 
Trifles  vnwitneflcd  with  cyCjOr  care, 
Thy  coward  heart  withfahc  bethinking grecucs. 
Euen  at  this  word  ihe  hcares  a  merry  borne. 
Whereat  (lic}eaps,that  was  biitlatcforlornc. 

Cz 
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As  Faulcons  to  the  lure,  away  (lie  flies, 
The  graffe  (loops  nor,  (lie  treads  on  it  fo  light, 
And  in  her  haft,  vnfortunatcly  fpics, 
The  foule  boares  conqueft,  on  her  faire  delight, 
Which  recne,her  eyes  are  murdred  with  the  view, 
Like  ftars  alham*d  of  day,  thcmfclues  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  fnaile,  whofc  tender  homes  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  IhelHe  caue  with  painc, 
And,  there  all  fmoothred  vp,  in  {hade  doth  fit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creepc  forth  againe: 
So  at  his  bloodic  view  her  eyes  arc  fled, 
Into  the  deep-darkc  cabbins  of  her  head.    ■ 

Where  they  rcfignc  their  office,and  their  light. 
To  the  difpofing  ofhcr  troubled  brainc,         '  *  '  ■ 
Who  bids  them  ftill  confort  with  ougly  night. 
And  neuer  wound  the  heart  with  lookes  againe. 
Who  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  fuggeftion^  giues  a  deadly  grone. 

Whereat  ech  tributarie  fubicd  quikes, 
As  when  the  wind  imprifond  in  the  ground, 
Struggling  for  palTage,  earths  foundation  fliakes, 
which  with  cold  terror,  doth  mens  minds  confound: 
This  mutinic  ech  part  doth  fb  furprife, 
That  fro  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eies. 

And 
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And  being  opcnd,  threw  vnwilling  light, 
Vpon  the  wide  wound,  that  the  boare  had  trencht 
In  his  Cod  flank c,  whofe  wonted  Jillie  white 
With  purple  tears  that  his  wound  wcpt,had  drecht. 
No  floure  was  nigh,no  graffe3hearb5leaf,or  weed, 
But  dole  his  blood,and  feemd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  folemne  fympathie,  poorc  Venus  noteih, 
Ouer  one  flioulder  doth  flie  hang  her  head, 
DumbHcfhe  paffionSjfrantikely  Ihe  doteth. 
She  thinkes  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead, 
Her  voice  is  (lopr,  her  ioynts  forget  to  bow. 
Her  eyes  are  mad,that  they  haue  wept  till  now. 

Vpon  his  hurt  ilielookes  fo  ftedfaftly, 
Thatherfightdazling,makesthe  wound  feem  three, 
And  then  Ihc  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
Thatmakes  more  gafhes,where  no  breach  (huld  be: 
His  face  feems  twain,ech  feuerall  lim  is  doubled, 
For  oft  the  eye  miftakes,the  brain  being  troubled 

My  tongue  cannot  expreffe  my  griefcfor  one, 
And  yet  (quoth  fhe)behold  two  Adons  dead. 
My  fighes  are  blowne  away,  my  (alt  teares  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead, 

Heauic  hearts  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes  red  fire, 

So  ftiall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  defirc. 

Giij 
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Alas  poorc  world  what  trcafiire  haft  thou  loft, 
V  Vhat  face  remains  ah'uc  that^  worth  the  viewing? 
VVhofe  tongue  is  mufick  nowcwhat  caft  thou  boaff, 
Ofthi ngsJong fine e,or  any  thing  infuing? 
The  flowers  arcfwect,  their  colours frelh^and  trim, 
But  true  fwcccbcautiehu'd,anddi'de  with  him; 

Bonne:t,nor  vaile  henceforth  no  creature  weare, 
Nor  funriej  nor  wind  will  euer  ftriue  tokiffc  you^  - 
Hauingnofaire  to  lofe^you  need  notfcare, 
The  fun  doth  skorneyou3&  the  wind  doth hifl'e  you. 
Btit  when  Adonis  liu'dc/unnc^and  iharpc  aire, 
.Lurlgt  like  two  theeucSjto  rob  him  ofhisfaire.. 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  ori,  • 
Vnder  whofe  brim  the  gaudic  funne  would  pcepc. 
The  wind  would  blow  it  ot]^and being  gon, ; . '.  . 
Pl*iy  with  His  locks5thcri  would  Adonis  weepe. 

And  ft'raight  in  pittic  of  his  tender  y  cares,  (tearcs. 

They  both  would  ftriue  who  firftlhould  drie  his 

To  fee  his  face  thcLionwalkt  along,        <  .. 
Behin^libme  hedge,  bccaufe  he  would  not  fear  him: 
To/ecreatehimfelfwhenhehathfbng,    , 
The  Tygrc  would  be  tamc5and  gentlyiicare  him*   , 
Jfhe  had  Cpokeythc  wolfcwouldleaddiT^.priie, 
Andaeuorfrightthefillielambcdiatdaie.'  ' 

when 
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VVhcnhcbchcld'his  Ihadow  in  thcbrooke, 
The  fifhcs  (prcad  on  it  their  golden  gils. 
When  he  was  by  the  birds  fuch  pleafurc  tooke, 
That  fomc  would  fing,fome  other  in  their  biis 
V  Voi^ld  bring  him  mulberries  &  ripe-red  cherries, 
Helcdthem  with  his  fightjthey  him  with  berries. 

But  this.foulc^ttmjand^vrchin-fhowted  Boare, 

V  Vhofc.downeward  eye  ftill  looketh  for  a  graue: 
NcYe  faw  the  bcautious  huerie  that  he  wore, 
VVitnefletheintcrtainmentthathegauc.    . 

If  he  did  fee  hisfacc,  why  theni  know, 
.  He.  thought  to  kiffe  him,and  hath  kild  him  Co. 

Tistrue^tistruCjthus  was  Adonis  (lain e, 
He  ran  vpon  the  Boare  with  his  fliarpelpearcj 
Who  did  not  whet  histeediathimagaine^rj ':' .• 
But  by  a  kiffe  thought  to  perfuade  him  there. 
And  noufiingin  hisflanke  thelouing  f\vinc, 
Sheath'dvnaware  the  tuskeinhis  foft  groine. 

Had  I  bin  tooth'd  Uke  him  I  muft  confeffe, 

V  Vidi  kiffing  him  I  iljould  haue  kild  him  firft, 
Butheisdead^andneuerdidheblefTc    . 
My  youth  with  his,  the  more  am  I  accurft. 

\;;/ith  this  (hefallcth  in  the  place  flic  flood, 
'  And  flaines  hex  fa<:c  with  his  congealed  bloud. 
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She  lookcs  vpouhis  lips,  and  they  arc  pale, 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold, 
She  whifpers  in  his  earcs  a  hcauie  talc, , 
As  if  they  heard  the  wofull  words  Ihctoldt 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 
V  Vhcrc  lo,t\vo  lamps  burnt  out  in  darkneflc  lies. 

Two  glaffcs  where  her  felfcj  her  feJfc  beheld 
A  thoufand  times,  and  now  no  more  rcflccJ-, 
Their  vertue  loft,  wherein  they  late  cxceld, 
And  eucric  beautic  robd  of  his  effc^^l^ 

Wonder  of  time(quoth  llie)this  ismy  {pight, 
T  hat  thou  being  dcad,thc  day  ihuld  yet  be  light. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  here  I  prophccic, 

Sorrow  onloue  hereafter  (hall  attend : 

It  fliall  be  wayted  on  with  icaloufie, 

Find  fweet  beginning,  but  vofauoric  end. 
Nere  fctled  equally,  but  high  or  lo, 
That  all  louos  pleafurc  Ihall  not  match  his  wo. 

It  fliall  be  fickle,  falfc,  and  full  of  fraud, 
Bud,and  be  blaftcd,in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottome  poyfoHjand  thetop  ore-ftrawd 
With  Tweets,  thatlliall  the  truoft  fight  beguile, 
The  (Irongcft  bodie  lliall  it  make  raoft  wcakc, 
Strike  the  wife  dubc,  &  teach  the  foolc  to  fpcakc. 

It 
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It  Qiall  be  rparlng,and  too  fuil  of  ryot, 
Teachini^dccrepitagcto  tread  the  meafures,    •' 

The  daring  ruffian  (hall  it  keepe  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,inrich  the  poore  with  treafurcs, 
It  ihall  be  raging  mad^andfilliemilde, 
Make  the  y oong  old,the  old  become  a  childc. 

It  Ihall  fufpca  where  is  no  caufe  offcarc, 
Itiliall  notfearewhere  it  (liould  moft  miftruft,       . 
Itlhallbemercifulljandtoofcueare,  ■■ 

And  moft  deceiuing,  when  it  feemes  moft  mft, 
Per  ucrfe  it  ihall  be,where  it  ftipwc^  moft  toward, 
Put  feare  to  valour,courage  to  the  coward. 

It  lliall  be  caufe  of  warrc,and  dire  eiicnts, 
And  fet  diftentiontwixt  the  fonne^and  fire, 

Subiea*and  feruiil  to  all difcontents: 

As  drie  combuftious  matter  is  to  fire, 

Sith  in  his  prime,death  doth  my  loue  deftroy, 
They  that  loue  beft,their  loues  ihall  not  cmoy. 

By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  fide  laic  kild, 
V  Vas  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  fight, 
And  ill  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  laic  fpild, 
A  purple  fioure  fproong  vp,checkred  with  white, 
Rcfcmbling  well  his  pale  chcckcs,and  the  blood. 
Which  iuround  drops,vp6  their  whitenclle  ftood. 
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She  bowcs  her  hcad^the  ncw-/prong  flourc  to  fmcJ 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis  breath,  ' 

And  faics  within  her  bofbme  it  (hall  dwell. 
Since  he  himfelfc  is  reft  from  her  by  death- 
She  crop's  the  ftalke,  and  in  the  breach'appcare^, 
Green-dropping  fap,which  fhe  coparcs  to  tcares! 

Poore  floure(  quoth  flie  )this  was  thy  fathers  guife 

S  weet  ifTuc  of  a  more  fweet  fmellino-  fire  ' 

For  cuerie  little  griefe  to  wet  his  eics, 

Togrow  vnto  himfelfe  was  his  defire; 
And  fo  cis  thine,bat  know  it  is  as  good. 
To  wither  in  my  breft^as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  fathers  bed,  here  in  my  breft. 
Thou  arc  the  next  of  blood,and  tis  thy  right. 
Lo  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  reft, 
My  throbbing  hart  fliall  rock  thee  day  and  night; 
There  Oiall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  houre, 
Wherein  I  wil  not  kifle  my  fweet  loues  flourc* 

Thus  weary  ofthc  world,  away  fhe  hies, 

Andyokeshcrfilucrdoues,bywhofefwiftaidc, 
TH^itmiftrcflTc  mounted  through  the  cmptie  skies, 
in  her  Hght  chariot,quickly  is  conuaide, 

HoldingtheircourfetoPaphos,wheretheirquccn, 
Meancs  f  o  immure  her  fclfe,  and  not  be  fecn. 

FINIS 
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When  dedicating  his  first  narrative  poem,  Venus  ami  shake- 
Adonis^  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare  Jo^^s^p^jj-on 
wrote:  'If  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.'  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece  was 
the  fulfilment  of  this  vow.  Lucrece  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
May,  1 5-94,  thirteen  months  after  Fenus  and  Jdonis.  During 
those  thirteen  months  his  labour  as  dramatist  had  occupied 
most  of  his  time.  In  the  interval  he  had  probably  been  at 
work  on  as  many  as  four  plays,  on  'Richard  III^  Richard  11^ 
King  John^  and  Titus  Andronicus,  Consequently  Lucrece  was, 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  fruit,  not  of  what  he  deemed  his 
serious  employment,  but  of  'all  idle  hours".  At  the  same 
time  the  increased  gravity  in  subject  and  treatment  which 

'  Between  the  dates  of  the  issue  of  the  two  poems,  a  play,  in  the 
composition  of  which  Shakespeare  was  concerned,  had  come  from  the  printing- 
press  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  was  drawn  like  Lucrece  from  Roman 
history,  and  the  play  and  the  poem  must  have  occupied  Shakespeare's  attention 
at  the  same  period.  On  February  6,  15" 5'+)  licence  had  been  granted 
to  John  Danter  for  the  printing  of  Titus  Andronicus,  in  which  Shakespeare 
worked  up  an  old  play  by  another  hand.  Danter  was  a  stationer  of  bad 
reputation.  Shakespeare  was  not  in  all  probability  responsible  for  Danter's 
action.  The  first  edition  of  Titus,  of  lytj-f,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
doubted,  survives  in  a  single  copy.  The  existence  of  this  edition  was 
noticed  by  Langbaine  in  i6'(ji,  but  no  copy  was  found  to  confirm  Langbaine's 
statement  till  January,  19O),  when  an  exemplar  was  discovered  among  the 
books  of  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  named  Robson,  who 
resided  at  Lund  (ch  Athenau?n,  Jan.  21,  ipo^).  The  quarto  was  promptly 
purchased  by  an  American  collector  for  j/,'2,ooo.  The  title-page  runs  : — 
'  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus  :  as  it  was 
Plaide  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Barbie^  Earle  of  Femhrooke,  and 
Earle  of  Sussex,  their  Seruants.     London,   Printed  by  John  Danter,  and  are 
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characterizes  the  second  poem  of  Lucrece  as  compared  with 
l^enns  and  Adonis^  its  predecessor,  showed  that  Shakespeare  had 
faithfully  carried  into  effect  the  promise  that  he  had  given 
to  his  patron  of  offering  him  <  some  graver  labour  '. 
General  Lucrcce  with   its    1 8  J  J  lines  is  more  than  half  as  long 

again  as  Venus  and  Adonis  with  its  1194  lines.  It  is  written 
with  a  flowing  pen  and  shows  {qw  signs  of  careful  planning 
or  revision.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  moral  reflections  which  the  poet  scatters  with  a  free  hand 
about  the  narrative.  They  bear  witness  to  great  fertility 
of  mind,  to  wide  reading,  and  to  meditation  on  life's  com- 
plexities. The  heroine's  allegorical  addresses  (11.  8(^9-1001) 
to  Opportunity,  Time's  servant,  and  to  Time,  the  lackey  of 
Eternity,  turn  to  poetic  account  philosophic  ideas  of  pith  and 
moment. 

In  general  design  and  execution,  Lucrece^  despite  its  superior 
gravity  of  tone  and  topic,  exaggerates  many  of  the  defects 
of  its  forerunner.  The  digressions  are  ampler.  The  longest 
of  them,  which  describes  with  spirit  the  siege  of  Troy, 
reaches  a  total  of  2 1 7  lines,  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
poem,  and,  although  it  is  deserving  of  the  critic's  close 
attention,  it  delays  the  progress  of  the  story  beyond  all 
artistic  law.  The  conceits  are  more  extravagant  and  the 
luxuriant  imagery  is  a  thought  less  fresh  and  less  sharply 
pointed  than  in  Fenus  and  Adonis.  Throughout,  there  is 
a  lack  of  directness  and  a  tendency  to  grandiose  language 
where  simplicity  would  prove  more  effective.  Haste  may 
account  for  some  bombastic  periphrases.  But  Shakespeare 
often  seems  to  fall  a  passing  victim  to  the  faults  of  which  he 

to  be  sold  by  Edivard  Wkite  &  Thomas  Millhigton^  at  the  little  North  doore  of 
Paules  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne.  1594..'  This  volume  was  on  sale  on  the 
London  bookstalls  at  the  same  time  as  the  155)4.  edition  of  Lucrece.  The 
story  of  Lucrece  is  twice  mentioned  in  Titus  (ii.  i.  108  and  iv.  i.  ^3}. 
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accuses  contemporary  poets  in  his  Sonnets,  Ingenuity  was 
wasted  in  devising  <  what  strained  touches  rhetoric  could 
lend '  to  episodes  capable  of  narration  in  plain  words.  There 
is  much  in  the  poem  which  might  be  condemned  in  the  poet's 
own  terminology  as  the  <  helpless  smoke  of  words  '. 

II 

The  theme  of  Shakespeare's  poem  was  nearly  as  well-  The  story. 
worn  in  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  as  that  of  his  first 
poem  Venus  and  Adonis.  For  more  than  twenty  centuries 
before  Shakespeare  was  born,  the  tale  of  Lucrece  was  familiar 
to  the  western  world.  Her  tragic  fate  was  the  accepted 
illustration  of  conjugal  fidelity,  not  only  through  the  classical 
era  of  Roman  history,  but  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
hold  that  the  tale  had  taken  on  the  popular  imagination  of 
Europe  survived  the  Renaissance,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
expansion  of  interest  in  the  Latin  classics. 

Among  Latin  classical  authors  the  story  was  told  in  fullest  Classical 
detail  by  Livy  in  his  History  of  Rome  (Bk.  i,  c.  f  7-9).  Ovid  ^"''^°"""- 
in  his  poetic  Fasti  (ii.  7  2 1-8  5- 2)  gave  a  somewhat  more 
sympathetic  version  of  the  same  traditional  details  which 
Livy  recorded.  The  main  outlines  of  the  legend  figured,  too, 
without  variation  in  the  contemporary  Greek  historians, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  their 
successor,  Dio  Cassius,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  a  later 
Latin  historian,  Valerius  Maximus.' 

'  Dionysius  alone  tells  the  story  at  length.  The  other  writers  narrate  it 
very  briefly.  Cf.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Antlquitatum  Romanarum  quae 
iupersunt,  ed.  Riessling,  vol.  ii,  Leipzig,  lU^ ;  Dio  Cassius,  Hhtoria  Romana, 
ed.  Melber,  vol.  ii,  x.  ii-i8,  Leipzig,  185)05  Diodorus  Siculus,  -B'thliotheca 
Htstorka^  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  ii,  lib.  x.  lo-zi,  Leipzig,  18(^7;  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  Facta  et  Dicta  Memorabilia^  vi.  I.  I.  In  three  papers  on  Shakespeare's 
PO^"^ — Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  Eine  litterarhistorische  Untersuchung^ — which 
appeared  in  Anglia^  Band  xxii,  pp.  1-32,   3+5-(^3,  35)3-45'5  (Halle,  189^), 
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Among  early  Christian  authors  St.  Augustine  retold 
the  legend  in  his  Civitas  Dei  (Bk.  i,  ch.  id-19).  He  com- 
mented with  some  independence  on  the  ethical  significance 
of  Lucrece's  self-slaughter,  which  he  deemed  unjustified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  tale  found  a  place  in  the  most  widely-read  story- 
book of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Gesta  1{omanorum^  and  by  the 
fourteenth  century  it  had  become  a  stock  topic  among  poets 
and  novelists.  O^  the  great  authors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Boccaccio  was  the  earliest  to  utilize  it.  He  narrated  it  in 
his  Latin  prose  treatise  De  Claris  Mulieribus.  It  was  doubtless 
Boccaccio's  example  that  first  recommended  it  to  imaginative 
writers  in  England.  Chaucer  and  Gower  both  turned  the 
story  into  English  verse,  Chaucer  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Women 
($  y,  11.  i<J8o-88y)  and  Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amantis  (Bk.  vii. 
475'4-f  1 3  o)'  Both  Chaucer  and  Gower  closely  followed  Ovid, 
but  derived  a  few  touches  from  Livy.  Half  a  century  later 
Lydgate  noticed  the  legend  in  his  Fall  of  Princes  (Bk.  iii,  ch.  j-). 
When  the  Middle  Ages  closed,  Lucrece  was  a  recognized 
heroine  of  English  poetry. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  further  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  topic,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  in  Italy  both  for  Latin 
and  Italian  epigrams  and  sonnets.  The  Italian  prose-writer, 
Bandello,  dealt  with  it  in  his  collection  of  novels,  which, 
first  appearing  in  iff 4,  at  once  attained  a  classical  repute. 
Bandello's  fiction  was  quickly  translated  into  French.  The 
revived  drama  of  the  Renaissance  found  in  Lucrece's  fate  a 
fit  subject  for  tragedy,  and  plays  in  which  the  Roman  matron 
is  the  heroine  were  penned,  not  in  France  alone,  but,  more 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Ewig  has  treated  of  the  sources  with  much  learning,  but  he  has 
not  exhausted  the  interesting  topic. 
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curious  to  relate,  in  Germany.  One  of  Hans  Sachs' 
dramas  bears  the  title  <  Ein  schon  spil  von  der  geschicht  der 
Edlin  Romerin  Lucretia '  (Strassburg,  iffo).  In  France 
there  was  performed  at  the  Court  at  Gaillon,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  Charles  IX,  on  September  29,  i  ^66^  a  short  tragedy 
in  alexandrines  (with  choruses  in  other  metres)  by  one  Nicolas 
Filleul  of  Rouen,  which  bore  the  title :  '  Lucrece,  Tragedie 
avec  des  Choeurs'.'  The  plot  follows  the  classical  lines. 
But  Lucrece's  nurse,  an  original  character,  is  introduced  to 
offer  her  mistress  consolation  and  to  dissuade  her  from  self- 
slaughter.  In  Spain  the  tale  was  equally  familiar,  and  about 
15-90  a  celebrated  poet,  Don  Juan  de  Arguijo,  after  writing  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  summed  up  the  current  knowledge  in  the 
Peninsula  concerning  Lucrece  in  an  effective  sonnet,  which  is 
often  quoted  in  anthologies  of  Spanish  poetry. 

Meanwhile  the  story  was  running   its   course   anew  in  The  tale's 
popular  English  literature.     In  the  same  year  as  the  French  Eb"than" 
tragedy  of  Lucrece  was  produced  at  Gaillon,  William  Painter  England, 
included  a  paraphrase  of  Livy's  version  in  his  massive  collec- 
tion of  popular  fiction  entitled  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.     In  the 
years    that    immediately  followed,  the    tale  was    made   the 
subject   of  at   least  two   ballads,  which  have  not   survived. 
In   15-^8  there  was  licensed  to  John  Allde,  by  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  (cf  i.  3  79), '  a  ballet  called  «  The  grevious 
complaynt  of  Lucrece",'  and  in    1^70    there   was   licensed 
to  James  Roberts    <■  A   ballad  of  the  Death  of  Lucryssia ' 
(i.  4i<^).     A  third  ballad  of  Lucrece,  of  which  no    copy  is 
now    known,  was,    according  to  Warton,   printed   in    1^76. 

'  This  piece  is  printed  in  a  rare  volume  called  Les  Theatres  de  Gaillon. 
A  French  tragedy  by  the  well-known  dramatist,  Alexandre  Hardy,  written 
a  little  later,  bears  the  title  '  Lucrece,  ou  I'adulteur  puni ',  but  this  play  docs 
not  deal  with  the  story  of  the  Roman  matron,  but  with  an  imaginary  adulteress 
of  Spain.     Hardy's  tragedy  was  first  published  in  1616. 
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A  further  proof  of  the  complete  naturalization  of  the  story 
in  sixteenth-century  England  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  repute,  Thomas  Bcrthelet, 
took  a  figure  of  the  Roman  wife  for  the  sign  of  his  business 
premises,  and  that  his  successors  in  trade  through  Shake- 
speare's lifetime  continued  to  employ  the  same  device.  From 
1723  to  if6z  the  sign  of  <Lucretia  Romana'or  'Lucrece'  (as  it 
was  commonly  called)  hung  before  Berthelet's  house  near  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street.  In  1^62  the  well-known  Elizabethan 
*  stationer ',  Thomas  Purfoot,  placed  the  same  sign  over  his 
printing-office  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ',  and  when  in  1^78 
he  removed  his  press  to  a  new  building  '  within  the  New 
Rents  of  Newgate  Market '  he  carried  the  sign  with  him. 
It  was  announced  on  the  title-pages  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  volumes  that  Berthelet  and  Purfoot  undertook  that 
they  were  printed  '  at  the  sign  of  Lucrece '.  When  Purfoot 
retired  from  active  work  his  son  and  successor,  Thomas 
Purfoot,  junior,  continued  the  concern  under  the  same  symbol 
in  Newgate  Market  until  1^40.  Another  use  to  which  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  matron  was  commonly  put  is  illustrated 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  when  he  represents  Olivia  in  Twelfth 
Night  (ii.  J.  104)  as  employing  a  seal  with  the  figure  of  Lucrece 
engraved  upon  it. 
Shake-  Shakcspcarc  was  continuing  a  long  chain  of  precedents  in 

choosing  the  story  of  Lucrece  for  his  new  poem.  Authorities 
abounded  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  and  after  his  wont 
he  used  or  adapted  them  with  much  freedom.  Despite  his 
tendency  to  amplify  details,  he  adheres  to  the  main  lines  of 

'  Purfoot  permitted  one  of  the  chief  Italian  teachers  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
Claudius  Hollyband,to  advertize  from  1 575  on  the  title-pages  of  his  philological 
handbooks  that  he  was  « teaching  in  Poules  Churchyarde  at  the  signe  of  the 
Lucrece*.    Cf. Hollybande's Pr^//V  a^idWhte Hhforie ofArfi.tlt and Lucettda^  i TTT* 
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the  story  as  laid  down  by  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  first  anglicized 
by  Chaucer,  who  frankly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
the  two  Latin  writers.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  studied 
the  work  of  these  three  authors.  Their  narratives  so  closely 
resembled  one  another  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  state  with 
certainty  from  which  of  the  three  Shakespeare  immediately 
derived  this  or  that  item  of  information. 

Like  Chaucer  Shakespeare  holds  up  Lucrece  to  eternal 
admiration  as  a  type  of  feminine  excellence — a  type  of  <  true 
wife'  (1.  1 841);  Chaucer  had  similarly  celebrated  her 
(1.   16^6)  as 

The  verray  wyf,  the  verray  trewe  Lucrece. 

But,  generally  speaking,  Shakespeare's  poem  has  closer  affinity  Affinity  with 
with  Ovid's  version  (in  the  Fasti)  than  with  that  of  any  ^''''^• 
other  predecessor.  Like  Ovid  Shakespeare  delights  in 
pictorial  imagery,  and  occasionally  in  Lucrece  he  appears 
to  borrow  Ovid's  own  illustrations.  Chaucer  had  already 
adapted  some  of  the  Ovidian  similes  which  figure  in 
Shakespeare.  But  Shakespeare  seems  to  owe  more  suggestion 
to  Chaucer's  source  of  inspiration  than  to  Chaucer  himself 
The  three  poets,  for  example,  compare  Lucrece,  when  Tarquin 
has  forcibly  overcome  her,  to  a  lamb  in  the  clutch  of  a  wolf. 
Ovid  writes  [Fasti^  ii.  799-800) : — 

Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  stabulis  deprensa  relictis 
parua  sub  infesto  cum  iacet  agna  lupo. 

Chaucer  (II.  1798-9)  accepts  the  illustration,  but  strips  it  of 
its  vivid  colouring: — 

Ryght  as  a  wolfe  that  fynt  a  lambe  alone, 
To  whom  shall  she  compleyne,  or  make  mone? 

Shakespeare  catches  far  more  of  the  Ovidian  strain  in  (J77-9— 
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The  wolf  hath  seized  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlPd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet /<?/^. 

Elsewhere  Shakespeare  borrows  from  Ovid  words  which 
escaped  Chaucer's  notice.  His  insistence  on  the  <  snow-white  ' 
of  Lucrece's  *  dimpled  chin  '  (420)  and  his  comparison  of  her 
hair  to  <  golden  threads'  (400)  echo  the  <  niueusque  color 
fiauique  capilli'(/v?j-ft,  ii.  7^^)  of  Ovid's  heroine.  Ov'id^s  Fasti 
was  not  translated  into  English  before  1 540.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Ovid  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  the  original. 
The  smaller  At  the  SLime  time  there    are   touches    in   Shakespeare's 

It 

Livy.'°  Lucrece  which  suggest  that  he  assimilated  a  few  of  Livy's 
phrases  direct.  Painter,  in  the  version  which  he  introduced 
into  his  Palace  of  Pleasure^  very  loosely  paraphrased  the  Latin 
historian,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  gained  all  his 
knowledge  of  Livy  there.  The  lucid  '  argument '  in  prose 
which  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  poem  catches  Livy's  per- 
spicuous manner  more  exactly  than  mere  dependence  on  Painter 
would  have  allowed.  The  lines  (437-41  and  4(^3)  in 
which  Shakespeare  pointedly  describes  how  Tarquin's  hand 
rests  on  Lucrece's  breast  follow  Livy's  phrase,  'sinistraque 
manu  mulieris  pectore  oppresso.'  The  hint  is  given  in  Ovid, 
and  Painter  merely  states  that  Tarquin  keeps  Lucrece  '  doune 
with  his  lefte  hande  \  At  one  point  Shakespeare  corrects  an 
obvious  misapprehension  of  Painter — a  fact  which  further 
confutes  the  theory  of  exclusive  indebtedness  to  him.  Livy, 
like  Ovid,  assigns  to  Tarquin  the  threat  that  in  case  of  Lucrece's 
resistance  he  will  charge  her  with  misconduct  with  a  slave. 
Neither  Latin  writer  gives  the  word  '  slave '  any  epithet,  and 
whether  the  man  is  in  Tarquin's  or  in  Lucrece's  service  is  left 
undetermined.  Painter  makes  Tarquin  refer  to  a  slave  of  his 
own  household.     Shakespeare  assigns  the  slave  to  Lucrece's 
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household  ;  Tarquin  warns  Lucrece  he  will  place. at  her  side 
<some  worthless  slave  of  thine ',  i.  e.  of  Lucrece  (f  i  f).  Chaucer 
and  Bandello  are  both  here  in  agreement  with  Shakespeare 
(cf.  Chaucer's  <thy  knave'  in  Legend^  1807;  and  Bandello's 
<  uno  dei  tuoi  servi ').  From  either,  the  English  poet  might 
have  adopted  the  detail.  In  any  case  he  owed  nothing,  at 
this  point,  to  Painter. 

Jn  his  expansive  and  discursive  handling  of  the  theme  Banddlo's 
Shakespeare  differs  from  all  his  predecessors  save  one.     In  that  "°''^'' 
regard  he  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Italian  novelist  Ban- 
dello.    Bandello  mainly  depends  on  Livy  and  is  sparing  of 
poetic  ornament.     But  he  prolongs  the  speeches  of  the  heroine 
with   a  liberality  to  which  Shakespeare's  poem  alone  offers 
a    parallel.      Bandello's    long-winded    novel    was   accessible 
in    a    French    version — in    the    <  Histoires    Tragiques  'of 
Franqois    de     Belleforest.      Shakespearean    students     know 
that  Bandello's   collection  of  tales,   either  in    the  original 
Italian,  or  in   the  French  translation,  was  the  final  source 
of  the  plot  of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays, — K^meo  and 
Juliet^  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Twelfth  Nighty  and  Hamlet. 
It  is  not  customary  to  associate  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece 
with   Bandello's  work,  but,  although  the  resemblances  may 
prove  to  be   accidental,  they  are  sufficient    to  suggest    the 
possibility   that    Shakespeare   had   recourse  to    the    Italian 
novelist,  when  penning  his  second  narrative  poem. 

One  parallel  between  Bandello's  novel  and  Shakespeare's 
Lucrece  will  suffice.  Livy  emphasizes  more  deliberately  than 
Ovid  the  pretence  of  madness  in  Brutus,  the  avenger  of 
Lucrece's  wrong.  Bandello  liberally  developed  Livy's  notice 
of  Brutus'  mysterious  behaviour  on  lines  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  followed.  Brutus  was,  according  to  Shake- 
speare's poem,  <  supposed  a  fool '  (i  8 1 9) : — 
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He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 

As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

(11.  1811-13.) 

Bandello  in  his  novel  describes  Brutus's  conduct  thus  : — 

<  E  fingendo  esser  pazzo,  e  cotali  sciocchezze  mille  volte 
il  di  facendo,  come  fanno  i  buffoni,  divenne  in  modo  in  opinione 
di  matto^  che  appo  i  figliuolt  del  T{e^  piu  per  dar  loro  con  le  sue 
pa:^e  trastullo  che  per  altro^  era  tenuto  caro"*.^  Shakespeare's 
attribution  to  Brutus  of  idiocy  characteristic  of  a  '  fool '  in  a 
king's  household  seems  coloured  by  Bandello's  phraseology. 
Shake-  In  the  rhetorical    digressions   which   distinguish  Shake- 

y^*"^^ !  speare's  poem  he  had  every  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  own 
—origins  bent,  but  even  in  these  digressive  passages  there  emerge  bold 
and  parallels.  ^^.^^^^  q£-  j^jg  reading,  uot  merely  in  the  classics,  but  in  contem- 
porary English  poetry.  The  217  lines  (13^5-5-82),  which 
describe  with  exceptional  vividness  a  skilful  painting  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  betray  a  close  intimacy  with  more  than 
one  book  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  episode  in  its  main  outline 
is  a  free  development  of  Vergil's  dramatic  account  (Bk.  i.  4y<J- 
6^^)  of  a  picture  of  the  identical  scene  which  arrests  Aeneas' 
attention  in  Dido's  palace  at  Carthage.  The  energetic  portrait 
of  the  wily  Sinon  which  fills  a  large  space  in  Shakespeare's 
canvas  is  drawn  from  Vergil's  second  book  (11.  7<^  seq.).' 

'  In  English  the  words  run : — '  And  pretending  to  be  mad,  and  doing 
such  foolish  things  a  thousand  times  a  day  as  fools  are  wont  to  do,  Brutus  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  who  v/as  held  dear  by  the  king's  sons,  more  for 
making  them  sport  with  his  foolish  tricks  than  for  any  other  cause.' 

^  References  to  more  or  less  crude  pictorial  representations  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  common  in  classical  authors,  notably  in  Ovid.  Ovid  in  his 
Heroides^  i.  3  3  seq.,  causes  the  Greek  soldier  to  paint  on  a  table  with  wine  the 
disposition  of  the  opposing  armies  at  Troy.  The  first  lines  of  this  passage  are 
very  deliberately  quoted  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  iii.  i.  28,  1^  : — 

Hie  ibat  Simois ;   hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  j 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 
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Shakespeare  again  enlarges  the  restricted  bounds  of  the 
classical  tale  by  introducing  a  sympathizing  handmaiden. 
Such  a  subsidiary  character  (1212-302)  is  unknown  to 
Ovid  or  Livy.  This  new  episode  coincides,  possibly  by 
accident,  with  a  scene  in  the  French  tragedy  of  Lucrece  of 
^5^6.  No  other  parallel  is  met  with.  Shakespeare  makes 
effective  use  of  the  woman's  < heaviness'  when  she  is 
summoned  by  her  mistress  after  the  latter  resolves  to  slay 
herself  In  the  French  drama  Lucrece's  nurse  feelingly 
endeavours  to  dissuade  lier  from  her  purpose. 

The  appeal  to  personified  Opportunity  (11.  8^9  sq.) 
seems  an  original  device  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  succeeding 
apostrophe  to  Time  (11.  939  sq.)  covers  ground  which  many 
poets  had  occupied  before.  Two  English  poets,  Thomas 
Watson  in  Hecatompathia  (i  J82,  Sonnets  xlvii  and  Ixxvii),  and 
Giles  Fletcher  in  Licia  (1/93,  Sonnet  xxviii),  anticipated  at 
many  points  Shakespeare's  catalogue  of  Time's  varied  activities. 
Watson  acknowledged  that  his  lines  were  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  Serafino  and  Fletcher  imitated  the  Neapolitan  Latinist 
Angerianus  j  while  both  Serafino  and  Angerianus  owed  much 
on  their  part  to  Ovid's  pathetic  lament  in  Tristia(iY.  6.  i-io). 
Shakespeare  doubtless  obtained  all  the  suggestion  that  he  needed 
from  his  fellow  countrymen.  That  Shakespeare  knew  Watson's 
reflections  on  the  topic  seems  proved  by  his  verbatim 
quotation  of  one  of  them  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (i.  i.  271)  ; 
'In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.'  Similarly 
there  are  plain  indications  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  that 
Fletcher's  Licia  was  familiar  to  him.' 

In  Ovid,  An  A?natoria,  i.  131  sq.,  Ulysses,  for  Calypso's  amusement, 
paints  the  like  scene  with  a  wand  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  and  describes  his 
sketch  in  terms  very  like  those  in  the  Heroldes.  But,  although  Ovid  offered 
hints  for  Shakespeare's  picture,  Vergil  supplied  the  precise  design. 

'  Cf.  Eliz,abethan  Sonnets^  Introd.  by  the  present  writer,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxxiii,  and 
vol.  ii,  p.  348  •  Life  of  Shakespeare^  5th  edition,  pp.  81  ».  a,  1 17  n.  z,  and  11^  n.  i , 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  work  of  other  contemporary 
English  poets  offered  Shakespeare's  imagination  material  susten- 
ance while  he  was  developing  the  Roman  legend.  Several  phrases 
come  almost  literally  from  Constable's  Diana  ^,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  in  1^94  two  years  old,  and  the  second  was 
just  published. 
The  debt  But  the  closcst  parallels  with  Shakespeare's  Lncrece^  alike 

to  Daniels     -^^  phrase,  episode,  and  sentiment,  are  to  be  found  in  Daniel's 
(159-)         contemporary    narrative    poem,    entitled     The    Complaint     of 
J{osamond.     This  poem  was  appended   in    15-92   to  a  second 

'  When  Tarquin  (+77-5))  describes  Lucrece's  complexion — 

That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  fale^ 
And  tke  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace^ 

he  echoes  Constable's  description  of  his  mistress  (ist  edit.  Sonnet  xvii) — 

My  Ladle's  presence  makes  the  roses  red^ 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  blush  for  shame. 
The  Lilys  leaves^  for  envy^  pale  became^ 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 

In  the  preceding  stanza  the  impression  of '  whiteness '  which  the  sleeping 
Lucrece  gives  Tarquin  seems  derived  from  Constable's  description  in  Sonnet 
iv  (edit.  1 592)  of  his  mistress  in  bed.  Constable's  *  whiter  ski?i  with  ivhite 
sheet*  anticipated  Shakespeare's  line  (4.71),  'o'er  the  ivhite  sheet  peers  her 
whiter  skin'  In  the  reference  in  Luo-ece  to  Narcissus  {x6')-6)  Shakespeare 
echoes  his  own  poem  o^  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  allusion  ultimately  came  from 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  In  Venus  and  Adonis  [\6i-z)  Shakespeare 
wrote  : — 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

In  Lucrece  {z6<^-6)  Tarquin  reflects  on  Lucrece's  beauty — 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

The  classical  story  of  Narcissus,  as  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses^  iii.  4.07  sq., 
tells  of  his  metamorphosis  into  a  flower,  and  not  of  his  death  by  drowning. 
Marlowe  set  Shakespeare  the  example  of  adopting  a  post-classical  version,  and 
related  in  his  Hero  and  Leander ^  Sestiad  i,  11.  7+-^,  how  the  Greek  boy 

Leapt  into  the  water  for  a  kiss 
Of  his  own  shadow,  and  despising  many. 
Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. 
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edition  of  Daniel's  collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  christened 
Delia.  In  Daniel's  poem  the  ghost  of  Rosamond,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  II,  gives  sorrowful  voice  to  her  remorse  at  having 
submitted  to  the  adulterous  embraces  of  the  king,  and  finally 
relates  her  murder  by  Queen  Eleanor.  The  whole  poem  is 
in  the  oratio  recta  of  the  heroine,  and  the  key  is  that  of 
Lucrece's  moaning.  Shakespeare  adopted  in  Lucrece  the  seven- 
line  stanza  of  The  Complaint  of  'Rosamond^  and  handled  it  very 
similarly. 

At  one  important  point  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
borrowed  Daniel's  machinery.  Both  heroines  seek  consola- 
tion from  a  work  of  art.  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  closely  scans 
a  picture  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  details  of  which  she 
applies  to  her  own  sad  circumstance.  Daniel's  Rosamond 
examines  a  casket  finely  engraved  with  ornament  suggesting 
her  own  sufferings  j  on  the  lid  is  portrayed  Amymone's 
strife  with  Neptune,  while  <  figured  within  the  other  squares ' 
is  the  tale  of  Jove's  pursuit  of  the  love  of  lo.  Rosamond's 
casket  was  wrought 

So  rare  that  art  did  seem  to  strive  with  nature 
To  express  the  cunning  workman's  curious  thought. 

(11. 3  74-r-) 

To  Shakespeare's  piece  of  skilful  painting 

In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life.         (1.  1374.) 

Daniel's  phraseology  seems  to  be  echoed  in  single  lines  such 
as  these : — 

An  expird  date  canceWd  ere  well  begun.         [Lucrece^  26.) 

CancelVd  with  Time,  will  have  their  date  expird. 

i^osamond^   242.) 

Sable  nighty  mother  of  dread  and  fear.  [Lucrece ^   117.) 

c  2 
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Nighty  mother  of  sleep  and  fear^  who  with  her  sable  mantle. 

(l{osamoiidy  432.) 

I  know  what  thorns  the  grorving  rose  defends. 

(Lucrece^  49--) 

The  ungather'd  l^ose^  defended  with  the  thorns. 

( T^osa m ond^  210.) 

'The  precedent  whereof  m  Lucrece  view.  [Lucrece^    i25i.) 

These  precedents  presented  to  my  view.       [J^osamond^  407-) 

In  sentiment,  too,  Shakespeare  appears  often  content  to 
follow  Daniel.  The  husband  Collatine's  inability  to  speak, 
owing  to  the  anguish  caused  him  by  Lucrece's  death, 
resembles  King  Henry's  enforced  silence  in  presence  of 
Rosamond's  dead  body  [J^osamond^  904-7): — 

Amazed  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs. 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found : 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears. 
Confused  affects  each  other  do  confound. 

Collatine's  experience  is  described  thus  (Lucrece.,  1779-80) : — 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 

Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue.* 

'  Again   Daniel,   developing   Seneca's    'Curae   leves   loquuntur   ingentes 
stupent',  tells  of  his  hero  how 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come; 

For  light  cares  speak,  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb.       (11.  cjo^-io.) 

Shakespeare  remarks  on  the  silence  of  his  heroine  (11.  13x9-50) — 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Cf.  Sidney's  Arcadia^  bk.  i.  Eclogue  i — 

Shallovj  hooks  ynurmur  most^  deep  silent  slide  away. 

and  Raleigh's  '  Silent  Lover '  {FoemSy  ed.  Hannah,  No.  xiv) — 
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Neither  the  individuality  of  style  nor  the  substantive 
originality  of  many  details  in  Shakespeare^s  poem  can  be 
questioned.  But  it  is  clear  that,  working  on  foundations 
laid  by  Ovid,  he  sought  suggestion  for  his  poetic  edifice 
in  Livy,  and  in  such  successors  of  the  classical  poet  and 
historian  as  Chaucer  and  Bandello.  Nor  can  it  be  lightly 
questioned  that  he  absorbed  sentiments  and  phrases  from 
many  contemporary  English  verse-writers  with  whom  his  muse 
acknowledged  a  sympathetic  affinity. 


Ill 

The  metre  of  Lucrece  was  a  favourite  one  in  Enelish  The  metre 
literature  long  before  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  seven-line  °  ^«<^''^'^^^- 
stanza  is  more  commonly  used  by  Chaucer  than  any  other.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  French  poetry  of  his 
contemporary  Guillaume  de  Machault.  It  is  often  met  with  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales  (see  T^he  Clerkes  Tale^  The  Man  of  Larves 
Tale^  The  Second  ISlonnes  Tale)^  as  well  as  in  Troylus  and  Crisyde 
and  many  of  the  shorter  poems  (cf.  '  The  complaint  to  his 
empty  purse ').  It  is  the  metre,  too,  of  Lydgate's  monumental 
Fall  of  Princes.  According  to  Elizabethan  critics  it  was  the 
stanza  that  was  best  adapted  to  serious  themes.  Gascoigne 
described  it  in  his  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (if7<J)  as  *  Rithme  royall '  : 
<  and  surely,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  a  royalle  kinde  of  verse,  seruing 
best  for  graue  discourses.'  According  to  Puttenham,  The  Arte 
of  English  Poesie^  iJ^^,  the  seven-line  stanza  was  'the  chief 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams 
The  shalloiu  murmurs  hut  the  deep  are  dumb^ 
So  when  aflPections  yield  discourse,  it  seems. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  it  comes. 


scvcn-linc 
stanza. 
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of  our  ancient  proportions  used  by  any  rimer  writing  any- 
thing historical  or  grave  poem ',  and  he  refers  to  Chaucer's 
Troylus  and  Crisyde  and  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes  by  way  of 
proof  tliat  '  the  staffe  of  seven  verses  was  most  usual  with 
our  ancient  makers '.  The  rimes,  he  points  out,  were  capable 
of  seven  variations.  Shakespeare  followed  the  customary 
scheme  which  Chaucer  had  employed  (ababbcc).  Putten- 
ham  found  fault  with  those  who  close  the  stanza  with  an 
independent  couplet  <  concording  with  no  other  verse  that 
went  before ',  but  he  finally  admits  that  the  <  double  cadence 
in  the  last  two  verses  serves  the  ear  well  enough  '.  The 
comment  well  applies  to  Shakespeare's  prosody. 
Spenser's  0(  English   poems   in   the    metre   which  were  written 

shortly  before  Shakespeare  penned  his  Lucrece^  the  most 
memorable  is  Spenser's  l{uines  of  Time^  published  in  1^90, 
in  which  Shakespeare's  cadences  seem  almost  precisely  anti- 
cipated. The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  stanza  in 
Spenser's  hands : — 

But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  fiie, 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-borne  men  from  far  away  : 
Then,  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride, 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  giorifide.' 

Greene's  ji  Maidens  Dreame^  An  elegy  on  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^ 

'  Spenser  employed  the  seven-line  stanza  with  a  different  scheme  of 
rhyming  (ababcbc)  in  his  Bapknaida^  iTpi?  l^ut  in  his  Hymttes^  ITP*^?  ^^ 
returned  to  the  Shakespearean  plan.  Among  the  Elizabethan  poets  who 
used  the  seven-line  stanza  in  long  poems  immediately  after  Lucrece  were 
(Sir)  John  Davis  in  his  Orchestra^  ^TP+i  Barnfield  in  Complaivt  of  Chastltle 
and  Shepherds  Content^  'T^+j  Drayton  in  Mortimer'tados^  'TS?^?  ^ncl  parts  of 
Uarmonie  of  the  Churchy  '^')^^'  At  a  little  later  date  Nicholas  Breton 
employed  it  constantly  ;  cf.  his  Fasqv'ils  Passe  and  Vasseth  not^  i()00  •  'Longing 
of  a  Blessed  Hearty  \6o\  j  Fasqvils  Mad  Cappe,  i6z6. 
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a  pedestrian  piece  of  verse  in  the  seven-line  stanza,  followed 
Spenser's  poem  in  15-91,  and  next  year  there  appeared 
Daniel's  Complaint  of  'Rosamond.  The  uses  to  which 
Shakespeare  put  Daniel's  preceding  experiment  have  already 
been  noticed.  Shakespeare  employed  the  stanza  again  in 
the  narrative  poem,  A  Lover'^s  Complaint^  which  was  first 
published  in  16 o<)  with  the  Sonnets.  That  piece  was  probably 
written  very  shortly  after  Lncrece. 

Though  the  popularity  of  Lncrece  did  not  equal  that  of 
Venus  and  Jdonis^  and  the  ^•olume  passed  through  fewer 
editions  during  and  after  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  its  success  on  its 
appearance  was  well  pronounced,  and  it  greatly  added  to  Shake- 
speare's reputation  among  contemporary  critics.  Some  readers,  Early 
like  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  (if  98),  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus^  and  Richard  Barnfield  in 
Poems  in  Divers  Humour s.^  1/98',  failed  to  detect  any  distinction 
between  Lucrece  and  its  predecessor  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  a 
^Q\v  observers  like  Gabriel  Harvey  were  more  discriminating, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  the  earlier  poem  delighted  <  the 
younger  sort ',  Lucrece  pleased  « the  wiser  sort'/  Harvey  was 
indeed  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  serious  aspect  of  the  poem 
and  to  rank  it  with  Hamlet.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
noted  that  he  read  the  poem  in  i<Jo5,  and  a  copy  figures  in 

'  And  Shakespeare  thou,  whose  hony-flowing  vaine 
(Pleasing  the  World)  thy  Praises  doth  obtaine. 
Whose  Venus  and  whose  Lucrece  (sweete  and  chaste) 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortall  Booke  have  plac't. 
^  Harvey's   words   ran  .—<■  The    younger   sort    take    much    delight   in 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis.    But  his  Lucrece  and  tragedy  o^  Hamlet^  Prince 
of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort'     Harvey  wro'te  these 
words  about  i  ^04.  in  a  copy  of  Speght's  Chaucer  of  i  ^98.    They  were  transcribed 
by  George  Steevens  (cf.  Variorum  ed.,  i8ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  3^9).     But  the  volume 
containing  Harvey's  original  draft  belonged  to  Bishop  Percy,  and  was  burnt  in 
the  hre  at  Northumberland  House,  London,  which  destroyed  the  bishop's  library 
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Plagiarisms, 


Hey  wood's 
liape  of 
Lucre-re, 


the  table  <■  of  his  English  books  Anno  i6ii  \  Minor  indications 
that  the  work  was  familiar  to  students  abound.  Fragments 
of  two  lines  {10S6-7)  are  quoted  in  the  disjointed  con- 
temporary scribble  which  defaces  the  outside  leaf  of  an  early 
manuscript  copy  of  some  of  Bacon's  tracts  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  library  at  Alnwick  5  the  words  were  prob- 
ably written  down  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.' 

To  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  the  work  especially  appealed.  It  at  once  received 
the  flattery  of  imitation  or  actual  plagiarism.  As  early 
as  i^'pf  Richard  Barnfield,  an  inveterate  imitator  of 
Shakespeare,  transferred  many  phrases  to  his  Cassandra.  In 
1600  Samuel  Nicholson  incorporated  lines  without  ac- 
knowledgement in  his  poem  of  Acolastus — procedure  which 
was  followed  with  q\qi\  greater  boldness  by  Robert  Baron 
in  his  Fortune?!  Tennis  'Ball  just  fifty  years  later.  Remini- 
scences of  the  great  apostrophe  to  Opportunity  are  met 
with  in  Marston's  play  oi  The  Malcontent^  1^04,  and  in  Ford's 
Lady'^s  Trial ^  i<^3  8.  Shakespeare's  friend,  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
produced  a  five-act  tragedy  called  The  'B^pe  ofLucrece  in  i(5o8, 
the  year  following  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  poem.  But  Hey  wood's  play  is  a  chronicle 
drama  covering  much  wider  ground  than  Sextus  Tarquinius' 
outrage.  Lucrece's  tragic  experience  is  merely  one  of  many 
legendary  disasters  which  occupy  Heywood's  pen,  and  the 

*  Shakespeare's  name  is  repeated  many  times,  in  various  forms,  on  this 
outside  leaf,  together  with  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  Rychard  the  Second  and 
Rychard  the  Third.  The  crude  excerpt  from  Lucrece  runs  : — '  reuealing  day 
through  euery  Crany  peepes  and  see.'  The  careless  scribble  has  little 
significance,  and  was  possibly  the  work  of  a  scribe  testing  a  new  pen.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  arguments  which  would  treat  the  manuscript 
rigmarole  as  evidence  of  Bacon's  responsibility  for  Shakespeare's  works.  The 
MS.  has  been  twice  reprinted  lately,  by  Mr.  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse,  who  takes 
a  sensible  view  of  the  problem  offered  by  the  scribble,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burgoyne,  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  incoherences  seriously. 
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indebtedness  to  Shakespeare  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bare  suggestion  of  that  single  topic.  The  poet  Suckling,  SuckUng-s 
one  of  Shakespeare's  warmest  admirers  in  the  generation  '^"PpJ^' 
succeeding  the  dramatist's  death,  gave  curious  proof  of  his 
interest  in  Shakespeare's  poem.  He  claimed  to  find  a 
detached  fragment  of  verse,  of  which  he  failed  apparently 
to  recognize  the  provenance.  The  fragment  consisted  of 
the  ten  lines  from  Lucrece(-i,%6-^6)  which  somewhat  affectedly 
describe  Lucrece  asleep  in  bed;  but  the  stanza  was  in  six 
lines  instead  of  in  the  authentic  seven  lines,  and  Suckling's 
text  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  Lucrece.  To  the  mysterious  excerpt  Suckling  added  a 
<-  supplement '  of  fourteen  lines  of  his  own.  The  twenty-four 
lines,  in  four  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  were  included  in  Suck- 
ling's posthumously  collected  verse  {Fragmenta  Aurea^  1 6\6)  under 
the  heading  '  A  supplement  to  an  imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Wil.  Shakespears '.  A  marginal  note  running  '  Thus  far 
Shakespear'  distinguished  Suckling's  share  of  the  short  poem 
from  that    which  he  assigned  to  the  dramatist/      In  idyj 

^  Gerald  Langbaine,  in  his  account  of  Shakespeare  in  his  Dramatick  Poets^ 
i6^i,  makes  the  comment:  «  What  value  [Suckling]  had  for  this  small  piece 
of  LMcrece  may  appear  from  his  supplement  which  he  writ  and  which  he  has 
pubhsht  in  his  poems.'     The  first  stanza  of  Suckling's  poem  runs  : — 

One  of  her  hands,  one  of  her  cheeks  lay  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kisse. 

Which  therefore  swel'd  and  seem'd  to  part  asunder, 

As  angry  to  be  rob'd  of  such  a  blisse: 

The  one  lookt  pale,  and  for  revenge  did  long, 

Whilst  t'  other  blush't,  cause  it  had  done  the  wrong. 

This  six-lined  rendering  of  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  Lucrece  (in  seven  lines)  is 
not  easy  to  account  for.  Suckling  had  perhaps  written  out  the  lines  from 
memory,  or  from  a  hurried  and  incorrect  copy.  There  seems  less  to  recommend 
the  opposing  theory,  which  represents  Suckling's  crude  quotation  to  be  a  first 
draft  of  the  verse  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  an  indication  of  an  original 
intention  on  the  poet's  part  to  employ  in  Luaece  the  six-line  stanza  of  Venui 
and  Adonis.     Cf.  Shakespeare's  Cevturie  ofPrayse^  pp.  105,  zx6-j. 
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Quarles'  evidencc  that  Shakespeare's  poem  was  still  familiarly 
continua-  cherished  by  men  of  letters  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  John 
Quarles,  son  of  Francis  Quarles,  the  author  or  the  Emblems^ 
penned  a  brief  continuation  in  six-line  stanzas  entitled 
The  Banishment  ofTarquin^  or.  The  Inward  of  Lust.  This  was 
appended  to  a  reissue  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  \6$j — the 
last  of  the  seventeenth -century  editions.  The  dramatist  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  '  The  incomparable  Master  of 
our  English  "Poetry  Will :  Shakespeare,  Gent.' — a  signal  testi- 
mony to  his  repute  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 


IV 

The  copy-  In  the  history  of  the  publication  of  Lucrece^  two  of  the 

light  of  the    personages,  the  printer  Richard  Field,  and  the  publisher  John 

Harrison,  who  were  concerned  in  producing  the  first  edition 

of  Venus  and  Adonis.,  reappear,  but  not  in  quite  their  former 

capacities.     The  copyright  changed  hands  far  less  often  than 

that  of  Venus  and  Adonis,     There  were  only  five  owners  in 

the  course  of  a  century. 

John  Hani-  The  Copyright  of  Lucrece  was  owned  at  the  outset  by 

son  the  first    John  Harrisou  of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 

owner   Msv 

9,  1594-  yard,  a  publisher  or  stationer  who  was  thrice  Master  of 
March  i6,  ^y^^  Statioucrs'  Company— in  1^83,  i;88,  and  \^^6,  He  had 
distributed  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
the  spring  of  15-93,  ^^^  acquired  the  copyright  of  that 
poem  fourteen  months  later.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  attesting  his  ownership  of  Lucrece  runs 
under  date  of  May,  1^94,  thus  '  : — 

'  Aiber,  ii.  6^48. 
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Entred  [to  Master  Harrison,  senior]  for  his  copie  under 
thand  of  master  Cawood  Warden,  a  booke  intituled  the 
Ravyshement  of  Lucrece  vi*'  C. 

Harrison  employed  Richard  Field,  Shakespeare's  fellow  towns- 
man, to  print  the  work,  and  Field's  device  of  an  anchor, 
hanging  in  an  oval  frame  with  the  motto  Anchora  Spei^  is 
prominently  displayed  on  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition. 

Harrison  retained  the  copyright  of  the  poem  for  nearly  The  printers 
twenty  years,  until  March  i,  i<^i|,  and  published  at  least  four  four  editions, 
editions — in  15-94,  15*98,  idoo,  1607.  But  only  the  first  was 
printed  by  Field.  Peter  Short  printed  that  of  i  j  9  8  j  Harrison's 
son,  also  named  John,  printed  that  of  i  doo,  and  Nicholas  Okes 
that  of  i<Jo7.  AH  the  printers  were  men  of  position  in  the 
trade.  Okes  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Field,  who  had  acted 
as  his  surety  when  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  on  December  5-,  1(^03,  while  Thomas  Heywood, 
the  author,  in  his  Jpology  for  Actors  which  Okes  printed  for 
him  in  id  12,  addressed  him  as  his  « approved  good  friend', 
and  commended  his  care  and  industry — compliments  which 
were  rare  in  the  intercourse  of  printer  and  author. 

On  March  i,  i<^i|,  Harrison  parted  with  the  copyright  of  Roger  jack- 
Lucrece  and  of  three  other  of  his  publications  of  a  different  *°"^  ^"°"'* 

-■-  owner, 

class  to  a  stationer  of  comparatively  minor  reputation,  Roger  March  i, 
Jackson,  whose  shop  over  against  the  Great  Conduit  in  Fleet  l^^'J^j "' 
Street  bore  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart.'      The  transaction 
is   thus  entered    in  the  Stationers'  Company's   Registers    (iii. 

'  Roger  Jackson,  son  of  Martin  Jackson,  of  Burnholme,  Yorkshire,  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Ralph  Newbery,  a  well-known  stationer,  on  July  5-,  15-91 
(  Arber,  ii.  i  y^).  He  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers*  Company 
on  August  10,  1^99,  and  acquired  his  first  copyright  (Greene's  Goost  Hunting 
Coney  Catchers)  on  September  3,  idox  (Arber,  iii.  ri6).  His  first  apprentice, 
Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Gosson,  joined  him  April  13,  160^. 

D   2 
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Francis 
Williams, 
third  owaer, 
Jan.  i6, 
i6z6-]m\c 
19,  1630. 


[  I  (J  1 4]  primo  Martij  i  <^  1 3  [-4] 

Entred  [to  Roger  Jackson]  for  his  Coppies  by  consent  of 
Master  John  Harrison  the  eldest  and  by  order  of  a  Court, 
these  4  books  fbllowingc  ijr. 


John  Hani- 
son,  junior. 


VIZ' 


Mascalles  first  booke  of  Cattell 
Master  Dentes  Sermon  of  repentance 
Recordes  ^rithmeticke. 

LuCRECE 

Shakespeare  died  on  A  pril  23,  1616^  more  than  two  years 
after  the  copyright  of  Lucrece  suffered  its  first  transfer.  Jackson, 
the  second  holder,  retained  the  copyright  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  till  his  death  early  in  1^2 5,  when  it  passed  to  his  widow. 
Jackson  was  responsible  for  the  editions  of  1616  and  KJ24, 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Snodham,  and 
the  second  by  John  Beale.'  His  widow  assigned  the  book, 
with  her  property  in  twenty-nine  other  volumes,  on  January  i  d, 
i(J2d,  to  Francis  Williams.  The  entry  attesting  the  transfer 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  runs  (iv.  149): — 

[_i62.6~\  16°  Januarij  i<^2  5-[-5] 

Assigned  over  vnto  him  [to  Francis  Williams]  by  mistris 
Jackson  wife  of  Roger  Jackson  Deceased,  and  by  order  of  a 
full  Court  holden  this  Day.  all  her  estate  in  the  [30]  Copies 
here  after  mencioned  xiiijj-. 

-23  Lucrece  by  Shackspeare 

Francis  Williams  kept  the  copyright  for  little  more  than 
four  years,   parting   with   it  on  June    29,  1(^30,  to    Master 

•  Snodham,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  i8,  i6oz^  was  apprenticed 
to  Thomas  East,  or  Este,  the  music-printer,  whose  surname  [alias  East)  he 
added  to  his  own.  Snodham  succeeded  to  his  old  master's  presses  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  printed  much  music,  e.g. 
Campion's  music-books  {1610  and  i5ia).  In  \6i'^  Wither's  Satyre  came  from 
his  press.     He  was  active   in  the   trade   till    his  death  in    i6z').    Beale,  a 
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Harrison,  apparently  a  grandson  of  the  original  holder,  and  the  fomth 
printer  of  the  edition  of  1 600.    (He  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  T^'^^'s^o-'' 
Company  in  i<^3  8.)     This    transaction,  which    involved  the  March  u, 
transfer  to  '  Master  Harison '  of  over  thirty  books,  is  thus 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  (iv.  237): — 

29  Junij  16^0. 

Assigned  over  vnto  him  [i.  e.  Master  Harison]  by  master 

Francis  Williams  and  order  of  a  full  Court  all  his   estate 

right  title  and  Interest  in  the  Copies  hereafter  menconed 

.  xii/  ^f./ 

viz* J      J    / 

Lucrece. 

Master  Harison  produced  an  edition  in  1(^32,  which  was 
printed  by  R.  B.  [i.  e.  Richard  Bishop]  \  and  he  retained  the 
property  until  his  death  twenty-three  years  later.     His  widow, 
Martha  Harrison,  sold  it  on  March  if,  16 ^j^  to  yet  another 
John  Harison  (or  Harrison),  apparently  a  nephew  of  her  late  John  Hani- 
husband,  and  the  third  of  the  name  to  hold  the  property,  '^"j^  Jj^g 
The  third  John  Harrison  was  in  partnership  with  William  fifth  holder. 
Gilbertson  of  the  Bible  in  Giltspur  Street,  who  had  lately 
acquired  the  copyright  of  %)enus  and  Adonis.     Under  some 
arrangement    with  Harrison,  Gilbertson  produced  in   K^ff, 
with  another  coadjutor,  John  Stafford,  the  latest  edition  of 
Lucrece  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

master  printer  from  March  i,  i(^i  3,  and  a  livery-man  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
from  Feb.  4,,  16^3^',  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  printers  of  his  day. 

^  The  initials  R.  B.  alone  appear  on  the  title-page,  but  the  full  name  of 
Richard  Bishop  figures  as  printer  for  Harrison  in  the  same  year  of  a  new 
edition  of  John  White's  Short  Catechism.  No  other  member  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  was  a  printer,  bore  the  same  initials.  Robert  Bird,  who 
acquired  the  copyright  of  Pericles  in  1(^30,  was  a  publisher  or  bookseller  only. 
John  Norton  printed  for  him  an  edition  of  the  play  in  that  year.  But  it  is 
puzzling  to  note  that  the  printer's  device  with  the  motto  'In  Domino  Con- 
fido,'  which  appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  16^31  Lucrece,  is  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  1^30  Pericles, 
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The  text  and 
typography 
of  the  first 
edition. 


Discrepan- 
cies among 
extant 
exemplars. 


The  Bod- 
leian copy,  I. 
Unique 
readings. 


V 

Harrison  and  Field's  first  edition  of  1 5-94  is  the  sole 
authentic  source  of  the  text  of  the  poem.  That  alone  followed 
the  author's  manuscript.  The  later  editions  were  set  up  from 
those  that  went  before.  Small  typographical  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  reissues,  but  all  the  alterations  may  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  correctors  of  the  press  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  edition  of 
16 16 J  which  came  out  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death.  In  that 
volume  there  are  traces  of  a  clumsy  editorial  revision. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  author  supervised  the  production 
of  the  first  edition,  but  greater  care  was  taken  in  its  typography 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  works, — not 
excepting  IJenus  and  Adonis.  The  work  is  not  free  from 
misprints  nor  from  other  typographical  irregularities.  But  an 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  their  number  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  The  original  edition  was  printed  off  slowly  j  the  type 
was  kept  standing  after  the  first  impressions  left  the  office,  and 
small  changes  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  standing- 
type,  with  the  result  that  the  itw  surviving  copies  of  the  first 
edition  show  small  discrepancies  among  themselves.  One 
impression  is  freer  from  typographical  errors  than  another,  or 
a  correction  which  has  been  made  in  one  copy,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  sense  or  the  grammar,  is  absent  from  another 
copy.  The  alterations  are  not  always  intelligent,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  them. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume — one  of  two  in  that  library — has  at  least  five 
readings  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else.  They  were  appar- 
ently all  deemed  to  be  defects,  and  were  afterwards  changed. 
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Their  survival  in  only  one  extant  copy,  their  absence  from 
all  the  others,  proves  that  the  copy  which  retains  them  was  the 
earliest  extant  impression  to  leave  the  printing-office.  The 
five  unique  readings  in  the  Bodleian  copy  I,  with  the  cor- 
rections which  appear  in  all  other  impressions  of  the  first 
edition,  are  :— <  morning'  (I.  24) for  < mornings  '  [i.e.  morning's]; 
'  Appologie'  (1.  31)  for  « apologies';  <  Colatium  '  (I.  yo)  for 
'  Colatia  ' ;  <■  himselfe  betakes '  (1. 1 2  j)  for  <  themselves  betake ' ; 
<  wakes '  (1.  126)  for  <  wake.' 

Only  the  first  of  these  readings  is  a  quite  obvious  misprint. 
The  substitution  of  <  apologies  '  for  <  Appologie  '  improves  the 
spelling,  but  the  verb  ^needeth',  which  the  noun  governs,  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  singular  after  its  subject  is  put  into 
the  plural — a  syntactical  construction  which  is  defensible  but 
not  usual.  The  alteration  <  Colatia '  is  right.  No  such  town 
as  Colatiaw  is  known,  but  in  spite  of  its  removal  from  line  ^ o, 
the  erroneous  form  '  Cohtium '  is  still  suffered  to  deface  in 
all  copies  line  4 — the  only  other  place  where  the  town  is 
mentioned.  The  change  in  line  125-  seems  intended  to  get 
rid  of  the  awkward  construction  of  the  singular  verb  with 
a  plural  subject  in  <  winds  that  wakej-'  in  the  next  line,  126. 
In  line  i2y  the  first  reading « And  euerie  one  to  rest  himself 
betakej- '  is  grammatically  better  than  the  second,  <■  And  euerie 
one  to  rest  themselues  betake ';  but  in  order  to  rime  '  wake ' 
(of  the  next  line)  satisfactorily,  it  was  needful  to  put  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line  in  the  plural  and  to  give  it 
a  plural  instead  of  a  singular  subject. 

In  the  following  instance  the  reading  in  the  Bodleian  copy  Reading 
which  is  here  reproduced  appears  in  only  one  other  copy in  p^^"'^^^  ^"^ 

,  j//-^ii  ^^^°  extant 

the  second  (Caldecott)  copy  m  the  same  library.  copi 


two  extant 
es. 


*Euen  so  the  patterne  of  this  worne  out  age'  (1.  1370.) 
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figures  in  all  extant  impressions  save  in  the  two  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  the  line  reads — 

linen  so  this  pattern  of  the  worne  out  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  better  reading,  but 

it  is  clear  that  '  the  patterne  of  this  .  .  .  age '  was  deemed  the 

better  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

Misprinrs  The  following  two  misprints  in  the  Bodleian  copy,  which 

peculiar  to     jg  ]^qj.^  reproduced,  are  also  met  with  in  the  second  copy  in 

three  extant 

copies.  the  same  library  and  in  the  Sion  College  copy  as  Avell,  but 

both  are  corrected  in  the  De^'onshire  and  British  Museum 
copies: — line  1182,  'which /or  (instead  of  ^y)  him  tainted 'j 
line  1337,  '  blast/ '  for  <  blast.' 

Misprints  in  The  following  mispriuts  seem  common  to  all  impressions : — 

Title-page  (last  line)  'Churh-yard'  for  < Church-yard' j  'sleeep' 
(1.  1(^3)  for*  sleep 'j  <  to  begnild  '  (1 .  1^44)  for  'so  beguild'; 
«on'  (1.  i(J8o)  for  <in';  <it  in'  (1.  171 3)  for  <in  it.'  The 
inverted  commas  at  the  beginning  of  11.  8^7-8  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  may  also  be  reckoned  among  typographical 
inaccuracies. 

Capital  The  volume  oifers  examples  of  the  ordinary  irregularities 

'^.".^.'^  ,       which  are  usually  met  with  in  specimens  of  Elizabethan  typo- 

within  the  ,      -^  .       .   ^  .  .•'■■■ 

line.  graphy.     Capital  letters  within  the  line  are   used  little  less 

arbitrarily  than  in  Fejiiis  and  Ado7ns.  Such  ordinary  words  as 
<Tent'  (If), 'Bee' (8  3(J,  840,  1 7*^9), 'Citty' (if  h)  and 'Foe' 
( I  cTo  8 ),  are  always  dignified  with  an  initial  capital.  But  the  per- 
sonified '  time  '  and  '  opportunity  '  go  without  the  distinction. 
No  law  is  observable  in  such  a  distribution  of  capitals.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  poem,  'Beauty'  is  invariably  spelt  with  a  capital, 
but  in  the  concluding  stanzas  it  appears  with  a  small  letter ; 
the  word  is  used  eighteen  times  in  all,  and  the  capital  appears 
twelve  times.      '  Sun '  occurs   eight    times   in  all,  five   times 


all  extant 
copies 
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with  a  capital.     <  Heaven  '  is  rarely  allowed  a  capital,  although 

*  Ocean'  always  is.      It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the 
printer  to    print  all    proper    names    in   small    capitals ;    but  Small 
this  rule,  although   often   followed,  was  imperfectly  carried  "p"^^- 
out.     Cf.  line  5-5-3 — 

'  And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes.' 

^  Pluto  '  is  with,  but  '  Orpheus  '  is  without,  due  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. The  place-name  'Ardea '  is  in  lower-case  type  in  line  i,but 
in  small  capitals  in  line  1332.  '  Rome '  appears  six  times  and  is 
never  in  small  capitals.  Other  signs  of  careless  revision  are 
the  substitution  of  a  small  letter  for  a  capital  at  the  opening 
of  line  8(^,  and  the  dropping  in  two  places  of  the  catchword — 
on  pp.  28  and  90.     Italics  are  not  used  at  all,  save  in  the 

*  Argument ',  which  is  italicized  throughout,  proper  names 
only  being  in  roman  type. 

The  cursive  contraction  for  '  m '  or '  n ' — a  long  line  over  Connac- 
the  preceding  vowel — is  used  thirty-eight  times,  commonly  in 
order  to  save  space.  The  ampersand  <&'(for  'and')  occurs  fifteen 
times  for  the  same  reason.  Both  symbols  are  employed  some- 
what capriciously.  Their  employment  reflects  on  the  skill 
of  the  printer,  even  if  they  figured  in  the  author's  <  copy  '. 

Variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word  are  compara-  Mis- 
tively  fewy  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  give  ground  for  ^^^  '"^^' 
criticism.  Thus  we  find  '  doore '  ( 3  o  <5)  and  '  dore '  ( 3  2  5-,  3  3  7) ; 
'  dumbe  '  (2(58)  and  *  dum ' (474) ;  '  nurse  '(1162) and  '  nourse ' 
(813)^  'opportunity '  (874,  87<J,  895*,  932)  and  ' oportunitie ' 
(903,  1023);  'rankes'  (1439)  and  '  ranckes  '  (1441)  j  'Rome' 
and  '  Roome  '  (i  (J44,  185-1);  '  sometime  '(1106)  and  '  somtime ' 
(1105-);  'spirite  '  (134(5), 'sprite'  (47 1),  and  'spright'  (121); 
'tongue'  (i4<55-)  and  'tong'  (14(^3,  171 8).  In  the  case  of 
'  tongue '  and  '  sometime '  the  variations  occur  within  a  couple 
of  lines  of  one  another.     The  curious  spelling 'pollusion'  for 

E 
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'pollution'  (i  I  s?)-,  where  the  word  rimes  with  'confusion'  and 
'conclusion',  is  another  orthographical  error.' 

The  text  of  The  tcxt  of  thc  late  impressions  of  the  15-94  edition  ^^^s 

°^*  followed  in  the  editions  of  if 98,   k^oo,  and   1^07.     A  few 

changes  were  introduced  by  the  corrector  of  the  press  in  each 
revision,  but  all  were  trivial  and  mainly  affected  thc  spelling, 
the  capital  letters,  and  the  contractions.  The  fourth  edition 
of  1607,  despite  the  commendation  which  Thomas  Hey  wood 
bestowed  on  its  printer,  Nicholas  Okes,  introduces  some  new 
misprints  of  bad  eminence  (e.  g.  I.  993,  'time'  for  'crime'; 
1.  1024,  'unsearchfull'  for  'uncheerful'j.  These  were  slavishly 
adopted  by  succeeding  printers.  In  the  imprint,  the  words 
'  Printed  by  N.  O.'  appear  as  '  Printed  be  N.  O.' 

'^y^    .  Somewhat  more  extensive  alterations    marked   the   fifth 

alrerations  i  i  i  ■  i       i    i 

oi  \6\6.  edition,  printed  by  T[homas]  S[nodham],  and  published  by 
Roger  lackson,  in  1616.  This  edition  was  described  on  the 
title-page  as  ^  Newly  T^enised"*^  and  bore  for  the  first  time  the 
new  title  of  The  T{ape  of  Lucre ce  instead  of  the  Lucrece  of 
the  earlier  issues.  Shakespeare's  name  also  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  title-page.  Traces  of  the  hand  of  an 
unskilful  editor  are  apparent.  A  new  list  of  '  contents ', 
which  preceded  the  '  Argument '  in  the  preliminary  pages, 
collected  together  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form  twelve 
marginal  notes  which  were  distributed  through  the  text  of 
the  poem,  and  supplied  a  running  analysis  of  the  story.  The 
earlier   marginal  notes  were  numbered  in  the  text  5  but  the 

'  *  Pollution '  is  only  used  thrice  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare.  In  two  cases — 
in  T'welfth  Nighty  i.  z.  4.9,  and  Measure  for  Measure^  ii.  4.  183 — it  is  rightly  spelt 
*•  pollution  *  (in  the  First  Folio).  But  in  the  third  place  where  it  occurs — in 
Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  iv.  z.  46 — it  is  farcically  misused  by  Goodman  Dull  for 
'  allusion',  and  is  misspelt  '  polusion  '  in  both  the  First  Qu^arto  and  the  First 
Folio,  The  misspelling  there  seems  deliberately  introduced  by  way  of  ridicule  of 
popular  ignorance.  In  a  serious  context  '  pollution  '  was  alone  recognized  by 
ca refill  writers  or  printers. 
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later  notes  were  unnumbered.  This  list  of  contents  and 
marginal  notes  were  reprinted  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  latter  run  thus  :  — 

(i)  The  praising  of  Lucrece  as  chast,  vertuous,  and  beautiful, 

maketh  Tarquin  enamor'd.     (Stanza  i.) ' 
(ii)  Tarquin  welcom'd  by  Lucrece.     (Stanza  8.) 
(iii)  Tarquin  disputing  the  matter  at  last  resolves  to  satisfy 

his  Lust.     (Stanza  ay.) 
(iv)  Lucretia  wakes  amazed  and  confounded  to  be  so  surpriz'd. 

(Stanza  66.) 
(v)  Lucrece  pleadeth  in  defence  of  Chastity  and  exprobates 

his  uncivil  lust.     (Stanza  8  2.) 
(vi)  Tarquin  all  impatient  interrupts  her,  and  denied    of 

consent    breaketh    the   inclosure  of  her  Chastity  by 

Force.     (Stanza  93.) 
(vii)  Lucrece     thus     abused     complains     of    her     misery. 

(Stanza  109.) 
(viii)  Lucrece  continuing  her  laments,  disputes  whether  she 

should  kill  her  self  or  no.     (Stanza  if  j-.) 
(ix)  Lucrece   resolved   to  kill  her  self  determines  first  to 

send  her  Husband  word.     (Stanza  174.) 
(x)  Upon  Lucrece    sending  for  Colatine  in  such  hast,  he 

with  divers  of  his  Allies  and  Friends  returns  home. 

(Stanza  227.) 
(xi)  Upon  the  Relation  of  Lucrece  her  Rape  Colatine  and 

the    rest    swear  to  revenge  :    but   this    seems  not  full 

satisfaction  to  her  losses.     (Stanza  243.) 
(xii)  She  killeth  herself  to  exasperate  them  the  more  to  punish 

the  delinquent.     (Stanza  245-.) 
The  character  of  the  textual    changes,  which   are  not 

'  The  numbered  stanza  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contents.     I  insert 
it  with  a  view  to  showing  the  distribution  of  the  marginal  notes  through  the 

poem. 

£  2 
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numerous,  suggests  that  there,  too,  an  editorial  pen  was  working 
albeit  clumsily.  Metrical  considerations  probably  account 
for  the  following  alterations  :-' so  high  a  rate' (line  19  of  1616 
edition)  for  'such  high  proud  ratc'j  'a  date  expired j  and 
canceld  ere  begun'  (z6)  for  'an  expired  date,  canceld  ere  well 
begun'-  'doth  march'  (301)  for 'marcheth' j 'beneath' (5-43) 
for  '  under 'j  'ever  dumb'  (11 23)  for  'mute  and  dumb'; 
'  throughout  Rome  '  (i  8  yi)  for  '  thorough  Rome '.  In  I.  i(58o 
the  substitution  of  '  one  woe '  for  the  original  misprint  '  on 
woe 'is  ingenious,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hyphen  in  1. 1 01 8 
to  connect  the  words  '  skill '  and  '  contending  '  betrays  intelli- 
gence. Other  variations  of  the  earlier  text  are  unjustifiable  : 
' rue '  (4 5" 5")  for  '  true ' ;  '  feeded  '  {60^)  for  '  seeded ' ;  '  bersed  ' 
{6^7)  for  '  hersed  ' ;  '  mighty  '  (58  o)  for '  nightly ' ;  '  foule  lust ' 
(584)  for  '  prone  lust ' ;  '  fears '  ((^9 8)  for  '  fares  '  j  '  of  reine ' 
(706)  for  'or  reine';  'disdaine '  (785)  for  'distain';  Palmers 
that'  (790)  for  'Palmers  chat';  'bannes'  (85-9)  for  'barnes'; 
'time'  (993)  for  'crime';  omission  of  epithet  'goodly'  in 
1247;  '  held  '  (125-7)  for 'hild.' 
The  editions  The  edition   of  1624.  follows    that    of   1616   servilely. 

°^5z,^?6j)-,  Only  the  title-pages  differ.  Even  the  error  in  the  signature 
and  1707.  (B4for  A 4)  is  repeated.  The  edition  of  1^32  adds  some  new 
misprints  (e.g.  I.  47,'  growes '  for  '  glowes ';  1. 1  f  <5,  '  konur '  for 
'  honour ' ;  I.  28  2, '  cloakt '  for  'choked' ;  I.  8  5-4,  '  iniquity'  for 
'impurity').  The  reissue  of  16 y^  closely  adheres  to  that  of 
1632,  with  a  few  misreadings  of  its  own.  The  next  reprint 
figured  in  the  Poems  on.  Affairs  of  State  (1707),  vol.  iv, 
pp.  143-204.  The  text  is  that  of  i^yy,  with  a  iew  worthless 
emendations.'      Unfortunately  the  crude  misreadmgs  of  1707 

'  The  chief  clianges  were: — 1.  37,  'from  thecvish  Cares'  for  "Trom 
theeuish  cares ' ;  I.  1 5 1,  '  the  wretched  hateful  Lays' for  •=&  wretched  hateful 
dales';  I.  148, 'air  for  MIP;  1.  317, 'the  Needle' for 'her  needle';  I.  (^50, 
'  fresh  false  hast '  for  '  fresh  fall's  haste ' ;  I.  ^^84,  '  foul '  for  '  prone ';  1.  1 )  10, 
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were  accepted  by  Gildon,  who  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  <■  Poems,'  by  way  of  supplement  to  Rowe's 
collective  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  1710/  Gildon 
did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  poor  text  of  1707,  and 
his  text  was  accepted  without  inquiry  by  other  eighteenth- 
century  editors.  Lintott,  in  one  of  his  impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Poems'  in  1709,  gave  Lucrece  a  title-page  bearing  the 
date  i<^3  2,  but  he  did  not  follow  the  edition  of  that  year 
with  much  precision.  It  was  not  until  Malone  reprinted  the 
poems  in  1780,  that  any  collation  was  attempted  of  the  cur- 
rent text  with  the  first  edition  of  15-94.  Then  at  length  the 
poet's  words  were  freed  of  a  century  and  a  half's  accumulation 
of  ignorant  misreadings. 

VI 

Eight  editions  of  Lucrece  are  known  to  have  been  Census  of 
published  between  its  first  issue  in  15-94  and  1(^5-^,  when  the  ^^^^^H 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions  appeared.  Four 
editions  came  out  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  respectively,  in  1 5-94, 
15-98,  1(^0  0, and  1607.  A  fifth  followed  in  1616^  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  others  in  1621,  1(^32,  and  16 ss-  The  number 
of  extant  copies  of  all  these  early  editions  are  very  few,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  other  editions,  of  which  every 
exemplar  has  disappeared.  Malone  mentions  editions  of 
15-9^  and  1(^02,  but  no  editions  dated  in  either  of  these 
years   have   come  to  light.-      Two   of  the  known  editions 

'  woman  '  for  'workman  ' ;  1.  i7^(),  'in  pure  Revenge  '  for  '  in  poor  revenge'. 
The  substitution  of  'foul  lust'  (1.  6%^)  for  'prone  lust'  and  of  'peal'd'  for 
'pild'  (in  the  sense  of  'peeled')  in  lines  11^7  and  116^  were  attempts 
to  make  difficult  words  clear  to  eighteenth-century  readers. 

'  See  Ve7ius  mid  Adonis^  Introduction,  pp.  71-1. 

"  An  edition  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Halliwell-Phillipps 
lacked  a  title-page  and  was  at  one  time  declared  by  him  to  belong  to  the  year 
1610,  but  this  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1(^31  (see  No.  XXIX  wfra). 
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only  survive  in  single  copies.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
a  larger  number  of  copies  are  accessible  of  the  original  edition 
than  of  any  other  of  the  first  seven.  As  many  as  ten  are  now 
traceable.  Several  of  these  have  been  recovered  recently. 
Thomas  Grenville  asserted  some  sixty  years  ago  that  only  three 
were  known.  George  Daniel,  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  and 
other  collectors  of  the  last  half-century  raised  their  estimate 
to  five.     That  number  must  now  be  doubled. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  of  all  the  editions  more  copies 
will  be  found  hereafter.  At  present  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  first  seven  editions  (excluding  fragments)  number  no 
more  than  thirty.  The  eighth  edition  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  Some  twenty  copies  seem  traceable,  but 
of  these  only  six  contain  the  rare  frontispiece  and  are  perfect, 
two  of  these  being  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  in  America. 
Of  the  thirty  copies  of  the  first  seven  editions,  twenty 
are  now  in  Great  Britain,  nine  are  in  America,  and  one,  which 
has  lately  changed  hands,  is  not  at  the  moment  located.  0£  the 
twenty  British  copies,  fifteen  are  in  public  institutions,^  five 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  five  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  two 
in  the  Capell  Collection  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one 
in  the  University  Library,  Edinburgh,  one  at  Sion  College, 
London,  and  one  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Five  are 
in  the  hands  of  English  private  owners.  Of  the  nine  American 
copies,  one  is  in  a  public  institution — the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York — and  eight  are  in  private  hands.' 

'  A  copy  of  an  unspecified  edition  of  Lucrecey  sold  with  twenty-two  other 
pieces,  brought  in  i(^8o,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  library,  three 
shillings.  Comparatively  few  copies  have  figured  in  public  auctions  of  late 
years.  The  highest  price  which  the  first  edition  has  fetched  is  ^"loo,  which  it 
reached  at  the  Perkins  sale  in  i88(j.  No  copy  of  that  edition  has  occurred 
for  sale  since.  Of  the  later  editions,  £j^ — the  price  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  1(^3  z 
edition  at  the  Halliwell-Phiilipps  sale,  also  in  1889 — is  the  auction  record. 
For  the    frontispiece  of  the    i^^5'   edition    as    much  as   ^iio  was  paid  at 
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The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  is  the  only  one  which  ap-  First 
peared  in  quarto.  The  signatures  run : — A  i,  A  ii,  B-N,  in  ^^'"^^^^' 
fours.  There  are  forty-seven  leaves  in  all  without  pagi- 
nation. The  dedication  figures  on  the  recto  side,  and  the 
'Argument '  on  the  verso  side,  of  the  leaf  signed  A  ii.  The 
text  of  the  poem  commences  on  the  leaf  signed  B.  The  title- 
page  runs : — LVCRECE  |  [Field's  device  and  motto] 
London  |  Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  Harrison,  and 
are  |  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  |  in 
Paules  Churh-yard  1^94.  |  The  pattern  of  Field's  device  of 
the  suspended  anchor,  with  his  motto  Aiichora  Spei^  slightly 
differs  from  that  on  the  title-page  of  Fenus  and  Adonis. 
In  the  Lucrece  volume  the  boughs  are  crossed  in  front  of  the 
stem  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  figured  behind  the  stem, 
as  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  volume. 

The  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  which  is  repro-  No  r. 
duced  in  facsimile  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  is  one  Boaieinn(i)- 
of  the  two  exemplars  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  belongs  to  the  collection  of  books  which  was 
presented  in  1 8 1  d  to  the  library  by  the  brother  of  Edmund 
Malone,  the  Shakespearean  commentator,  and  is  numbered 
^Malone  34.  In  the  spring  of  1 779,  Malone  bought  for  twenty 
guineas  a  single  volume  containing  this  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Lucrece^  together  with  a  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets^  At  a  later  date  he  caused  these  and  many  other  of 
his  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  to  be  inlaid  and 

a  sale  \\\  1902.  At  the  present  moment  the  prices  are  rapidly  rising. 
A  perfect  copy  of  a  first  edition  would  be  likely  to  reach  ^1000,  and  a  perfect 
copy  of  any  later  edition  of  the  seventeenth  century,  jTyoo.  Justin  Winsor's 
BVoUography  of  Shakespeare's  Voems  (Boston,  1879),  ^"^  ^^^  preface  to  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare  (new  edit.  1891),  supply  some  useful  particulars 
in  regard  to  extant  copies,  but  most  of  the  information  recorded  here  has 
been  dei  ived  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  copies,  or  from  correspon- 
dence with  the  present  owners,  or  from  sale  catalogues. 
'  Charlemont  MSS.  {Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.),  i.  343. 
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First  to     be    bound     up    somewhat    capriciously — six    or    seven 

Edition,       together — in  a  long  series  of  large  volumes.     His  copy  of  the 

'^^^'  i5'94  Lncrece  now  fills  the  first  place  in  the  voliune  which 

is  labelled  outside  '  Shakespeare  Quartos,  volume  III,'  and 

contains  six  quarto  tracts.     The  edition  of  Lucrece  measures 

7-^^"  X  y",  but  is  inlaid  on  paper  measuring  93"  x  7\".     The 

poem  is   followed  successively  by  a  copy  of  the  Sonnets  of 

Id 09  (with  the  Aspley  reprint);   by  Hamlet^   1607 ^  by  two 

quartos  of  Pmc/fj- dated  respectively  1^09  and  1(^19,  and  by 

J    Torkshire   Tragedy^    \6o%. 

^^  jj  A   second    copy  in    the  Bodleian  Library  of  the  first 

Bodleian (1).  edition  oiLucrece  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1833, 

and  is  marked  Malone  %%6.       It  is  bound  up  with  copies  of 

the  i;'94  edition  of  Feniis  and  Jdonis^  and  of  the  first  edition 

of  the  Sonnets^  1^09  (with  the  John  Wright  imprint).     The 

three  tracts    were    purchased    by  Caldecott  in  June,    i79<^, 

<of  an  obscure  bookseller  of  .  .  .  Westminster'.'     The  Lucrece^ 

which    comes    second    in    the    volume,    has    been    seriously 

pruned  by  the  binder,  and  measures  only  6^"  x  ^-~^" .     The 

title-page  has  been  torn  in  places  and  roughly  repaired. 

No.  III.  Oi  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  the  better 

Biitish  one  was  purchased  at  the  Bright  sale,  in  184;",  for  £^%.     The 

Miisciini(i).  press-mark  is  C. 2 i.e. 45-.     It  was  bound  by  Hayday  in  maroon 

morocco,  and,  though  several  leaves  have  been  repaired,  is 

in  good  condition.     It  measures  7"  x  4H''. 

No.  IV.  The    second    copy   in   the    British    Museum   is  in    the 

British  Grenvillc  Collection  (G.  1 1 1 78).     It  was  purchased  by  Thomas 

Museum (2).  QreuviUe,  the  collector,  at  the  Combe  sale  in   1837.     It  is 

well  bound  in  morocco.     Grenville  described  it  in  a  note 

in    the    volume   as    one   of  only    three    known    copies.     It 

measures   6—^'  x  {' .     The  last  leaf  is  missing,  and  its  place 

is  filled  by  a   reprint  from  Malone's  copy  in  the  Bodleian 

Library. 

No.  V.  The  perfect  copy  in  Sion  College,  London,  formed  part 

SionCullege.  of  the  library  of  Thomas  James,  a  well-known  London  printer, 

'  See  Venus  avd  Ado?iis^  Introduction,  p.  55;. 
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whose  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  presented  it  with  other  first 
volumes   in    1711    to    Sion    College   <out   of   her    singular  edition, 
affection  and  respect  for  the  London  clergy'.     The  copy,  ^^^'^' 
which  is  now   separately  bound,  originally  formed  part  of 
a  volume  in  which  five  rare  poetical  tracts  of  like  date  were 
bound  together.'     The  copy  seems  to  have  been  printed  off 
somewhat  later  than  the  Malone,  and  earlier  than  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  copy  or  the  Bright  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Lines  11 82  and  i3fo  read  as  in  the  Malone  copy  and  not  as 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies.     At  other  points  (lines   31  and   12^-6)  the  readings 
are  identical  with  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies  and  ditfer  from  those  of  the  Malone.^     The  measure- 
ments are  /f"  x  j-f ". 

The  Duke   of  Devonshire's  copy,  now  at  Chatsworth,  No.  v;. 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  actor  John   Philip  Kemble,  ^^^^"^'"le 
whose  library  was  acquired  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  *^°^^* 
1821.    Kemble  inlaid  and  mounted  his  quarto  plays  and  poems, 
and  bomid  them  up— six  or  seven  together — in  a  long  series  of 
volumes.     Lucrece  forms  part  of  volume  cxxi  in  his  collection 
of  plays.     There  are  six  quartos  altogether  in  the  volume,  the 
other  five  being  the  edition  oi  Pericles^  i6o<^'^  and  early  copies 
of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean  plays,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^ 
161 1 -^  The  London  Prodigally  \6oj\  Locrine^  1^9 Tj  and  the  first 
part  of  Sir  John  0 Ideas tle^  1600.     Lucrece  does  not  seem   to 

'  In  the  original  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  there  appears  the  entry 
'Shakespeare's  Lucrece  \(^c.  In  Reading's  Catalogue  of  Sion  College  Library 
(1724) thetracts bound  n^wiVa Lucrece 2.r&  indicated.  All  are  nowseparately bound 
and  are  of  the  highest  rarity.  They  are  : — i.  Barnfield's  Ajfectionate  Shepherd^ 
15-5)4.  (the  only  other  known  copy  is  at  Britwell).  2.  Michael  Drayton's  Idea: 
The  Shepherds  Garlaiid^  1 5'c)3  (only  two  other  copies  seem  to  have  been  met  with, 
and  none  is  in  a  public  library).  3.  O.  B.'s  Display  of  Vain  Ufe,  printed 
by  Richard  Field  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  155)4  (fairly  common). 
4.  Lamentatio7i  of  Troy  for  the  Death  of  Hector^  iT5>4-5  ^7  ^-  C>.  (fairly  common). 
5".  A7i  old  facioned  loue  .  .  .  by  T.  T.  Gent.  155^4  (a  translation  of  Watson's 
Latin  poem  Amyritas)  ;  the  only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  Capell  collection 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  last  two  tracts  were  both  printed  by 
Peter  Short  for  William  Mattes. 

=*  Sec  pp.  3  i-x  supra. 
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First  have  been   collated  by  Kemble,  but  it  is  quite   perfect ;  the 

editionj       other   pieces    in    the   volume    have   a    note,   <■  Collated   and 

^^^'^'  perfect,  J.P.K.,'  with  date  either  1792  or  1798.     The  original 

page  measures  6~/'  x  4I",  but  the  page  in  which  the  text  is 

inlaid,  8|"x5^".     It  is  one  of  the  later  impressions  of  the 

first    edition,   closely   resembling   the   copies   in    the    British 

Museum. 

No.  vir.  The  copy  owned  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth  was  purchased  at 

Mr.  A.  H.     j-j-j^.  Daniel  sale,  in  18^4,  for  /ly?   10/.  orf'.     It  is  a  perfect 

Huth's  copy.  ,  '  ^y  Z>    ^  '  r 

exemplar. 
No.  viir.  A  copy  belonging  to  Capt.  George  Lindsay  Holford,  of 

Hoiford        Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  London,  was  purchased  by  the 
*^°^^'  present  owner's  father,  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  for /i  00,  about 

1 8  do,  and  is  stated  to  be  quite  perfect. 
No.  IX.  Two  fine  copies  are  now  in  America.    One  of  these  belongs 

Mr.  White's   to  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  of  Brooklyn.     Mr.  White's 
^°^^'  copy?  which  measures  7^''  x  t|",  seems  to  have  been  at  the 

beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Chapter  library 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.'  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Bolland,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
died  in  1840.  On  Sir  William  Bolland 's  death,  it  appears  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  well-known  bookseller,  Thomas 
Rodd,  for  100  guineas.  It  then  passed  into  the  library  of 
Frederick  Perkins,  of  Chipstead  (1780-18^0).  At  the  sale 
of  Perkins'  library  on  July  10,  1889,  when  the  catalogue 
noticed  <  a  small  hole  burnt  in  two  leaves,  destroying  a  iew 
letters ',  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
London  bookseller,  for  ^200,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner."" 
No.  X.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Mr.  E.  D wight  Church,  of  New 

Dwilit         York,  was  formerly  in  that  of  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  at 
Church's       Rowfant,  Sussex,  which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 

(Rowfant) 
copy. 

^  See  Dibdin's  Lihary  Companion^  p.  6<)6^  and  BibllographJcal  Decameron^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  z6'4. 

"^  A  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  this  copy  is  given  in  Contributions  to 
English  Bibliography^  Grolier  Club,  18(^5-,  p.  1 8 2. 
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Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1904.     It  is  a  perfect  copy,  measuring  First 
(^^g-^xf",  and  is    bound  in  red  morocco   with   tooled  sides  Edit;om, 
by  Zaehnsdorf.     It  was  apparently  at  one  time  the  property  of  ^^^'^' 
Sir  William  Tite,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in   1874  it 
fetched  £110.' 

A  fragment  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  1 8  5-2,  at  the  sale  Fragment, 
of  the  library  of  Edward  Vernon  Utterson,  for  ^4  10/.  od. 
Mr.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  possesses  sixteen  leaves  (B  i,  B  4, 
C  i-F  2)   of  a   second   copy,  measuring   7~'  x  y-~'\     It   is 
possible  that  this  is  the  Utterson  fragment. 

The   first  edition  of  Lucrece   has   been  twice  issued  in  Photo- 
facsimile  j   firstly,  in  the  series   of  reproductions   of  Shake-  S^p^^^''^- 
spearean  quartos  undertaken  by  E.  W.  Ashbee   under  J.  O.  ^^°  ""^°'"- 
Halliwell-Phillipps'  direction  in   1857  (of  which  fifty  copies 
were    prepared    and    nineteen    of    these    destroyed);     and 
secondly,  in  the  series  of  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles  with 
introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  ill 6  (No.   35-),  published  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  from  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  15-98.     Unlike  the  first  Second 
edition,    which    was    a    quarto,     the    second,    like    all    its  Edition, 
successors,   is    an    octavo.      The    signatures    run    A-E  4    in  Na  xr. 
eights.     The   leaves   number   thirty-six   and   the   pages    are  Capeii  copy. 
unnumbered.      Only   a   single   copy   of  the   second   edition 
is  known.     It  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    The  title-page  runs  : — LVCRECE.  |  at  london,  | 
Prmted  by  P.  S.  for  lohn  |  Harrison.  15-98.  |  It  was  printed  by 
Peter    Short.     The    title-page    bears    the    signature    of  two 
former  owners — Robert  Cheny,  who  seems  to  have  paid  i  ^d. 
for  the  copy,  and  of  Count   Fieschi.      The   ornaments  are 
those  usually  associated  with  Peter  Short's  press.     Notes  of 

'  Justin  Winsor's  statement  that  Capell's  copy  is  missing  from  the 
collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  incorrect.  Capell  never  possessed 
a  copy,  but  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Shakespearean  Library  he  mentions  that 
one  is  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  London,  and  that  he  had  collated  it  with 
his  own  exemplar  of  I5'98. 

F    2 


Second 
Edition, 
If  98. 


Third 
Edition, 
1600. 
No.  XII. 
Bodleian 
copy  (i). 
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flJT'l  l(Llp^.  J»  '   ' 


L  VCKECE, 


;•     .S*4? 


^^^ 


a    thorough    collation    by    Capell   of   this    copy    with    one 
of  the  first  edition  of  i  r94  in  Sion  College  Library  are  scat- 
tered through  the 
volume.     The  di- 
mensions   of   the 

volume    are    \\" 

I " 

The  edition 
of  i<^oo  is  in 
octavo,  with  signa- 
tures A-E  4  in 
eights.  Signature 
E  3  is  misprinted 
B3.  Jt  has  thirty- 
six  leaves,  and  no 
pagination.  Only 
one  perfect  copy  is 
known.  This  is  in 
the  Malone  collec- 
tion (Malone  327) 
in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 
It  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of 
Venus  and  Adonis 
which  has  a  title- 
page  supplied  in 
manuscript  (see 
Venus  and  Adorns^ 
Census,  No.  VIII). 
The  volume  was 
presented  to  Ma- 


I: 


\: 


:j^\p 


u 


&^  1  o  £J  t?  *3  fv 


Printed  by  P. 


f. 


^ 


om^ 


•Yarffinwwntiia-wfc' 


lone    by    Dr.    Richard    Farmer    in    1779.' 
in     good     condition.      The     measurements 


The 
are 


Lucrece 

A       9     " 


is 


I  6 


X3 


^  There  is  a  note  to  that  effect  in  Malonc's  autograph  in  the  volume. 
Malone  soon  afterwards  lent  the  volume  to  Steevens  so  that  he  might  read  the 
\Coo  edition  of  "Lucrece.     He  returned  it  with  a  sarcastic  drawing  which  still 
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The  title-page  runs  : — LVCRECE  |  London.  |  Printed  by  T.  H.  Third 
for  lohn  Harison.  \  i6oo.\  f^;;'J°^' 

There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  second  and  imperfect  no.  xiir. 

CO pyofthis edition    Bodleian (2). 

(without  title-page 
and  wanting  last 
leaf),  which  mea- 
sures  \--\  X  3^  . 
The  text  breaks 
off  at  line  1797, 
'  My  sorrowes  in- 
terestjlet  no  mour- 
ner say '  with  the 
catchword  below 
'  He '.  The  signa- 
tures are  as  in  the 
perfect  copy  of 
i6qo.  The  leaves 
number  thirty- 
four.  The  tract 
is  inserted  in  a 
volume  (S**  L  2 
Art.  BS.)  which 
was  probably 

bound  in  Oxford 
for  the  Bodleian 
Library  about 
K^fo,  and  comes 
between  ^  Chan- 
sons spirituelles, 
mises  en  musique  a  quatre  parties  par  Didier  Lupi.  Nouuelle- 
ment  reueues  &  augmentees.  A  Paris.  Par  Adrian  le  Roy  6c 
Robert  Ballard,  Imprimeurs  du  Roy  15-71  '  (music  book);  and 
<  A  Wittie  Encounter  Betweene  Monsieur  du  Moulin  &  Monsieur 

remains  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf;  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  is  shown  with  the 
words  written  on  a  label  proceeding  from  his  lips  :  '  Would  that  I  had  all  my 
commentators  in  Lipsburry  pinfold  ! ' 


Third 

Edition, 

i^oo. 

Fourth 

Edition, 

1607. 


4<^  LUCRECE 

fLondoir'  ^''''"'^^'^'^"'^  """^  °^'^^^  ^^^^^ch  ^'oPPy  by  A.  S.  Gent' 
The  fourth  edition  of  1607^  in  small  octavo,  was  printed 


T^.rp'r?J?.'  ?^''  ^""^  J''^'^  Harrison.  The  title-pa^e  runs.— 
1.VCRECE.  I  AT  LONDON,  |  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  John  Ha-  J 
rison.  1607.  I  The  leaves  number  thirty-two  without  pagina- 
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tion.     The  signatures  run  A-D  8  ;  A  4  is  misprinted  B4.     On  Fourth 
the  title-page  appears  the  misprint  be  for  by  (in  the  imprint  Edition, 
<  Printed  be   N.  O.').      Harrison's    device    and    motto,    Dum  '^°^' 
spero^  fero^   figure    as    in    the   edition    of  1^00.      There   is 
a  circular  ornament  at  the  end  of  the  <■  Argument '. 

Two  copies  are  known.      The  Capell  copy  in  Trinity  No.  xiv. 
College,  Cambridge,  measures  f "  x  3-^".  CapeiUopy. 

The  second  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  No.  xv. 
at  Bridgewater  House,  London,  measures  fi''  x  i\'\  The  leaves  ^"^gewatcr 
are  much  cut  dov/n.  The  volume  is  bound  in  orange  morocco.  *^°^^' 
This  copy  possesses  much  historic  interest.  It  was  purchased 
by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  took  the 
part  of  the  Elder  Brother  in  the  performance  of  Milton's 
Comus  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  1(^34.  The  words  <By  W:  Shake- 
speare' are  written  in  a  contemporary  hand  across  the  title- 
page.  The  copy  was  described  at  length,  but  not  with 
accuracy,  by  John  Payne  Collier  in  his  Early  English  Literature 
at  Bridgewater  House^  1837,  pp.  280-2,  and  m  his  Bibliographical 
Account  of  Early  English  Literature^  18(^7,  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  seq. 
Collier  claims  for  the  edition  textual  superiority  to  the 
preceding  edition  of  id 00,  which  a  careful  collation  seems 
hardly  to  justify.  It  follows  the  text  of  k^oo  with  very  trivial 
modification. 

The   fifth   edition   of  \6i6  (in  small  octavo),  in  spite  Fifth 
of  many  typographical  changes,  is  of  the  same  size  (thirty-two  edition-, 
leaves  without  pagination)  and  has  the  same  signatures  as  the  '^'^" 
issue  of  \6o7.     The  signature  A  4  is  again   misprinted    B  4. 
Of  this  fifth  edition  four  copies  are  known.     The  title-page 
runs :— THE     RAPE   OF  I  LVCRECE  |  By  |  Mr.    William 
Shakespeare  \  Newly    Reuised.  |  London:  |  Printed    by    T.    S. 
for  ^oger  Jackson^  and  are  |  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  neere  the 
Conduit  I  in  Fleet-street,   1616.  \  Of  the  four  extant  copies, 
two  are  in  America. 

The   copy   in   the    British    Museum    was    acquired   on  No.  xvi. 
April    f,   i8j8.     It   seems  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  ^J""'^ 
Sotheby's,  May,  i8f(^,  for  ^23  10/.  od.     It  is  not  in  very  clean  copy!""" 
condition.    Many  leaves  are  pieced  or  patched,  and  the  last  five, 
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Fifth 

Edition, 

1616. 

No.  xvir. 

Bodleian 
copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
Lenox 
Library  J 
New  York. 


No.  XIX. 
Mr.  Dwight 
Church's 
(Rowfant) 
copy. 


Sixth 

Edition, 

1624. 


No.  XX. 
British 
Museum  (i) 
(Grenviile). 


No.  XXI. 
British 
Museum  (i). 


which  were  defective,  have  been  repaired  in  facsimile.  The 
measurements  arc  St' ^  l^" -  The  volume  was  in  recent  times 
bound  by  Bedford  in  red  morocco.  The  press-mark  is  C.  34.  a. 44. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  Caldecott  and  reached  the  Library  in 
1833  (Malone  892).  The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  by  the 
binder.     The  measurements  are  y.Vx  It-^" - 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  which  has  been  cut  close  at  top  and  bottom. 
This  was  probably  the  one  priced  by  the  bookseller  Rodd. 
in  his  catalogue  of  1837  at  four  guineas,  and  may  be  that 
sold  with  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  \6i6  and  other  poetical 
tracts  at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson's  library  in  1788. 

The  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson,  of  Rowfant,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church, 
of  New  York.  Measuring  y-^"  x  3I-"  and  being  bound 
by  Riviere,  it  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Ouvry. 
It  is  cut  in  the  lower  margin.  It  was  bought  in  the 
Ouvry  sale,  in  188  2,  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  for  £is  "^  OJ"-  o^-? 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rowfant.  It  passed  to  the 
present  owner  early  in  1905-. 

O^  the  edition  of  1^24,  in  small  octavo,  six  copies  are 
now  traceable,  of  which  only  two  are  now  in  England,  and 
both  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  text  with 
list  of  contents  and  marginal  notes  follows  that  oi  1616.  The 
signatures  are  the  same,  and  the  leaves  number  thirty-two, 
without  pagination.  The  title  runs : — The  |  Rape  |  of  [ 
Lvcrece.  |  By  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  \  Newly  Revised. 
I  LONDON  I  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  ^ger  Jackson.,  and  are  |  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Conduit  |  in  Fleet-street,  162^. 

A  fair  copy  is  in  the  Grenviile  collection  (No,  11179) 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  possibly  bought  at  the 
Jolley  sale  in  1844.  The  measurements  are  Stt' ^  Zti'- 
The  title  and  last  leaf  are  not  in  good  condition  and  a  few  of 
the  headlines  are  cut  into.     It  is  bound  in  green  morocco. 

The  second  copy  now  known  to  be  in  Great  Britain  is 
also  in  the  British  Museum — press-mark  C.  39.  a.  37(2).     It 
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measures   sV'^3t'->  ^"<i  i^  bound  with   four   other  poetical  Sixth 
tracts  of  like  date.  edition, 

Four  other  copies  are  now  in  America.     The  best  belongs  No^'xxir. 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church.     It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Dwight 
the   property   of  Sir   John   Fenn   (1739-94),  the   editor  of  ^'^"^'*^^* 
the  <  Paston  Letters  '.    A  subsequent  owner  was  Philip  Howard 
Frere    (i8i3-<J8).     It  is  a  fine  and    clean    copy.      Sir  John 
Fenn  cut  out  the  woodcut  and  imprint  of  the  title-page,  placing 
the  excised    slips  in  his  collection  of  cuttings.     These  were 
discovered  in  a  scrapbook  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Fenn,  by  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  who  replaced  them  in  the 
title-page   of  the   copy,   while   Frere   was   its   owner.      The 
copy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  collector,  Thomas 
Jefferson  McKee,  at  whose  sale  in  1901  it  was  acquired  by 
the    present    owner.     The   size   of  the    leaf  is    ^~'  x  3!". 
The  volume  is  bound  in  green  le^'ant  morocco. 

The  Rowfant  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Frederick  No.  xxiir. 
Locker  Lampson,  has  the  inscription  on  title-page:  <  Pretium  ^odd,Mead 
4N:  L:  S:'     It  measures  sV  ><  Stt''-     I^  ^^  one  time  be-  (Rowfant) 
longed  to  Narcissus  Luttrell  (id; 7-1 7 3 2),  and  seems  to  have  <^opy. 
been  sold  at  the  Ouvry  sale  in  1882,  for  £3 1,  to  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  White,  the  booksellers  of  Bond  Street.    It  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  booksellers  of  New  York,  in  1 9  04. 

The   copy    belonging   to   Mr.    Folger,   of  New    York,  no.  xxiv. 
seems   to   have    been   sold    at  Sotheby's   in  a    miscellaneous  ^^^'-  Foigers 
sale  on  Jmie  18,  1903,  and  bought  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  for  ^°^^' 
^130.     A  iQw  headlines  are  shaved. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi-  No.  xxv. 

dence,    formerly     belonged     to     Halliwell[-Phillipps],    who  ^'-  ^^^^Y^ 

paid  Quaritch  i42  for  it  in  November,   1885-.     It  measures  *^°^^' 
1 1 ''       I " 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  1(^32,  the  signatures  run  A  in  Seventh 
fours,  B-D7  in  eights  j   B4  is  misprinted  B2.    On  the  last  Edition, 
page  (D7  verso)  the  word  < Finis'  is  followed  by  a  wood-  ^  ^"' 
cut  with  the  motto  ///  Domino  confido.      The  typography  is 
distinguished    by   the   excessive   use   of  italics  for  ordinary 
words.     The  leaves  number  thirty.     There  is  no  pagination. 
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Corpus 
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College, 
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No.  XXVII. 

Biitwell 

copy. 
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XXVIII. 
Untiaced 
copy. 


No.  XXIX. 
Edinburgh 
University 
copy. 


There  are  five  extant  copies  of  the  edition  of  16^2 — one  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  another  in  the  library  of 
Mrs.  Christie  Miller  at  Britwell ;  a  third  in  unknown  hands ; 
the  fourth  (defective)  at  Edinburgh  University  Library  j 
and  the  fifth  in  America,  in  Mr.  Perry's  library  at 
Providence.  The  title-page  runs :  —  The  |  Rape  |  of 
I  Lucrece  |  by  |  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  |  Newly  revised. 
[Printer's  device  with  motto  Dum  spero  fero.']  London.  | 
Printed  by  R.  B.  for  John  Harrison  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  golden  |  Vnicorne  in  Pater-noster  l{ow.  \  167,2.  \  In 
one  of  the  impressions  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  T'o^wj- 
issued  by  the  bookseller  Lintott  in  171  o,  he  gives  a  title-page 
of  Lucrece  bearing  the  date  1(^3  2.  A  copy  of  that  edition  was 
doubtless  in  his  possession. 

The  Corpus  Christi  College  copy,  which  measures 
f  t"  ><  3t">  ^^s  presented  to  the  college  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  Fellow,  John  Rosewell,  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is 
in  old  calf,  and  bound  up  with  a  defective  copy  (having 
no  title)  of  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Hudson  of 
the  History  of  Judith  (1^84)  from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas. 

The  Britwell  copy  formerly  belonged  to  George  Steevens, 
and  was  bought  at  his  sale  in  1800  by  Richard  Heber  for 
fifteen  shillings.  It  passed  from  the  Heber  Library  into  the 
possession  of  William  Henry  Miller,  the  founder  of  the 
library  at  Britwell,  in  1834.  The  measurements  are 
ff "  X  3I".  It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Charles  Fitz- 
GefFry's  Blessed  Birthday  (Oxford,  167,6). 

A  copy  belonging  to  John  Mansfield  Mackenzie, 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  some  leaves  had  rough  edges, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  at  the  sale  of  the  Mackenzie  Library, 
March  n,  1889,  and  was  purchased  by  Pearson  &  Co.,  the 
London  booksellers,  for  ^f 2  (^  i  o/.  od.  Its  present  owner  has 
not  been  traced. 

A  defective  copy  (consisting  of  twenty-seven  leaves  of 
the  thirty)  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library.^     The 

'  Thanks   are  due  to   Dr.  Eggeling  and   to    Mr.  Alex.  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh  University  for  the  opportunity  of  determining  the  date  of  this  copy. 
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measurements  are  yf  x  3^".  It  has  no  title-page,  and  the  Seventh 
leaves  C  and  C2  (lines  7^^4-903 )  are  missing.  The  bottom  Edition, 
edges   are    closely    shaved    throughout.      It    was   bound   by  ^^^^' 


The  Rape  of 

L  U  C  RE  GE. 

Coniniittea  iw 

T  ARQ^U  1  NtheSfxr^; 

\      The  remirhdhle  judgments  thit  befd  himf$rit^ 

y  -  '  'BY  ■     .    - 

The  incomparable  Mafter  of  oorH»?^/?/^f  <>f5;^f^  "^ 
Willi  Shakes  PS  ARE  Gent. 

^he  'BamlhmentofYh  r  q,u  \  m\] 
':  Or^  the  %evpaYd of  Lu/i^'_  :  j ] 

:  ■       By  J.  Qu A S  I E  S .  ^^- .^f^-L^I^ 


« 

^f 


;  * 


i^sr 


J*, 


1^ 


Printed  by  p.^.  lot  f  oka  Stafford  in  George- v^l 
nf er  Fleet-bridge,  and  ^rl/i:  Cilhsrtfo^  at 


»«v^jt«*i.- 


Tuckett.  It  was  presented,  in  1872,  to  the  Edinburgh 
University  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  who,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  describes  it  as  a  unique  exemplar,  in  ignorance  of  the 
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Seventh       survival  of  any  other  copy  of  the  1632  edition.      Halliwell- 

edition,       phillipps   had,  in   his  Folio  Shakespeare  (iSdy),  dated   this 

^^'  defective  copy  before   1616^  assigning  it  tentatively  to  the 

year  k^io,  but  his  final  opinion  that  it  was  issued  in  16^2 

is  undoubtedly  right. 

No.  XXX.  The  copy  belonging  to  :Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi- 

Mr.  Perry's    Jence,  was  purchascd  for  £7^  at  the  Halliwell-Phillipps  sale, 

''^^^''  in    1889.       It   measures    y-ri'xBl")   ^^"^^   is    bound   in    red 

morocco,   by  Lortic  frcres.     Some  of  the  lower  and  outer 

leaves  are  uncut. 

EIGHTH  A  reissue  in  idyj,  for  which  William  Gilbertson,  who 

Edition,       had   just  purchased  the  copyright,   was  mainly  responsible, 

'^^^'  bears   this   title:— The    Rape   of  |  LUCRECE,  |  Committed 

by  I  TARQUIN  the  Sixtj    |  and  |  The  remarkable  judgments 

that  hefel  him  for  it.    \  by  |  The  incomparable  Master  of  our 

English  Poetry^   \    Will  :    Shakespeare    Gent.    |    Whereunto    is 

annexed,  \  The  Banishment  of  Tarquin:  |  Or,    the  leeward  of 

Lust.     I   By  J.  Quarles.     |   london.    |   Printed  by  J.  G.  for 

John  Stafford  in  George-yard  |  neer   Fleet-bridge,  and  Will-. 

Gilbertson  at  |  the  Bible  in  Giltspur-street,  i6sS'  \   The  pages  are 

numbered  1-71  for  Shakespeare's  poem  and  1-12  for  Quarles' 

brief  sequel.     The  signatures  are  continuous  throughout — A  4, 

B-F  8  in  eights,  G  4.     The  volume  opens  with  an  engraved 

frontispiece,  by  William  Faithorne.     In  the  upper  part  of 

the  page  is   a  small  oval  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  adapted 

from  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  First  Folio,  and  below 

are  full-length  pictures  of  Collatinus  and  Lucretia  with  the 

inscription  in  large  italics : — 

The  Fates  decree  that  tis  a  mighty  wrong 
To  Woemen  Kinde,  to  have  more  Greife,  then  Tongue. 

Will :  Gilbirson :    John  Stafford  excud. 

On  the  title-page,  which  faces  the  frontispiece  and  is  in 
ordinary  type,  is  the  device  of  a  wreath  containing  the 
initials  I.  S.  and  W.  G.  (i.e.  John  Stafford  and  William 
Gilbertson).      A   dedication    follows    on    sig.    A3,   <  To   my 
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Sef    t£a'"  ""''T-^^^^  A^-sey,'and  is  signed  John  e.h.h 
Uuarleb.     The  ^  Argument '  is  on  A  4,  and  the  text  of  Shake-  e^^™^, 
speare's  poem  on  B-F4  (verso  blank).    The  separate  title-page  '^^^• 
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of  Quarles'  poem  is  on  Fr:_Tarq\dn  Banished:  Or,  The 
Reward  Of  Lust.  Written  by  T.  n  There  follows  an 
ttTylll         ^'"'^'''  (^')'  «"d  'he  text  of  Qi,ar°es' po^: 
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British 
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The  frontispiece  is  met  with  in  Aery  icw  copies,  and 
lends  the  volume  its  main  ^alue  and  interest.  It  supplies 
the  third  engraved  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  ]X)int  of  time, 
that  by  Droeshout  of  the  First  Folio  of  1623  being  the 
first,  and  the  second  being  the  engraving  by  William  Marshall 
before  Shakespeare's  Poems  of  1540.  Of  the  three  early 
engraved  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  this  by  Faithorne  is  most 
rarely  met  with.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  writing  before  iSjd, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  thirty  copies  of  the  16  ^y  edition  of 
Lucrece  without  the  title-page  and  only  one  with  it.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  Aolume  with  the  frontispiece  seem  acces- 
sible in  Great  Britain,  while  four  seem  to  be  in  America. 

Three  copies  of  the  edition  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  only  one  of  them  has  the  frontispiece  (C.  34.  a.  45-).  The 
perfect  copy,  which  measures  s-h"  ^  ^-h"-)  '^^^s  acquired  by 
the  Museum,  April  3,  i%6y.  It  is  stained  and  very  closely 
trimmed,  but  the  impression  of  the  frontispiece  is  singularly 
brilliant,  though  the  verses  beneath  it  have  been  cut  into 
by  the  binder.  This  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  by  auction  at  Sotheby's 
in  May,  i8f(5,  for  £2^  ioj.  od.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  inserted 
a  manuscript  note,  calling  attention  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  edition  with  the  frontispiece,  and  to  its  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  without  that  embellishment. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  889)  was  be- 
queathed by  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1 8  3  3.  It  measures  y-~'  x  i~' . 
The  frontispiece  is  mounted,  and  may  possibly  have  come  from 
another  copy.  The  title-page  is  cropped  and  mutilated  at 
the  bottom.  The  binding  is  probably  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  back  of  the  Lucrece  title-page  the 
'  Wriothesley '  dedication  is  copied  in  manuscript  from  the 
\6\6  edition. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  has  the  frontispiece  inlaid.  1  his  copy  was  thus 
described  by  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  on  October  y, 
1837: — 'The  title-page  torn  and  laid  down.  The  frontis- 
piece  inlaid.      Several  leaves   cut   into   the   side   margin    & 
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dirty.  The  back  margin  sewed  in.'  Rodd  thought  it  eighth 
might  be  identical  with  the  copy  sold  in  1827  at  the  Field  edition, 
sale  for  £1  19/.  od.  It  was  purchased  by  T.  P.  Barton  of 
New  York,  from  Rodd,  in  183  f ,  and  bequeathed  by  Barton 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  i8  7<^.  It  is  bound  in 
green  morocco  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  binder  has  misplaced 
pages  f  and  8. 

An  interesting  copy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dwight  Church  No. 
of  New  York,  bound  in  old  calf,  has  the  frontispiece,  but  ^■^^i^*  , 
it  is  cut  into  at  the  bottom.      Some  of  the  pages  of  the  churciTS^ 
text     are    also    closely    cut.       The   copy,  which    measures  New  York. 
f:pg"  X  3I-",  seems  identical  with  one  which  was  purchased 
at  Sotheby's,  by  [Sir]  William  Tite,  in  1 8  y o,  for  £z6  y /.  od. 
and  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in  1 8  74,  for  £1 1  js.  od.     Mr.  Church's 
copy  is  carefully  described  in  Contributions  to  English  Biblio- 
graphy .^  Grolier  Club,  i89y,  p.  183. 

Mr.   Folger,  junior,  of  New   York,  possesses   a  perfect  No. 
copy.     This   was   apparently  the   copy  which    belonged   to  ^^^\ 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  library  of  ofNewYork. 
Henry  F.  Sewall  of  New  York,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  in 
1897  it  fetched  ^37  (§185-). 

A  fourth  perfect  copy  was  sold  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  I5^\.yT 
18^4,  for  £\o  19/.  o^.,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  library  of  untiaced 
E.  G.  Asay  of  Chicago.  (Daniel) 

Oi  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  without  the  frontis-  ^°p^" 
piece  one  is  bound  up  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  the  t-he™ron- 
King's  Library,  E.  1^72/3.     The  date,  'Aug:  31,'  is  written  tispiece. 
in  a  contemporary  hand  above  the  imprint,  and  was  probably  No. 
the  day  of  publication  in  the  year   K^yy.      The  book  is  in  gj^j^j^^^" 
good  condition.     It  measures  yf''  x  i~^" .  Museum (2). 

The  second  copy  without  the  frontispiece,  which  is  at  No. 

•  •  •  XXXVIIT 

the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (G.  11432).  ^^\^^^\^ 
All  the  leaves  are  stained   and    have   been   mended.     The  Museum  (3). 
volume  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  and  measures  5-7"  x  i~' , 
This  may  be  the  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  George 
Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place,  which  was  sold  at  the  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829,  for  £z  6s.  od. 
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Edition, 
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XXXIX. 

Edinburgh 
University. 
Nos.  XL. 
and  XLl. 
Britwell 
copies. 


There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
without  the  frontispiece,  and  two  copies  without  the  title- 
page  are  at  Britwell;  one  of  the  latter  formerly  belonged  to 
Richard  Heber.' 

'  Notices  of  other  imperfect  copies  without  the  frontispiece  appear  in 
sale  catalogues.  In  the  *Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poctica'  (1815'),  a  catalogue  of 
rare  books  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Longmans,  oF  Paternoster  Row,  a  copy  is  priced 
at  £1  los.  od.  but  no  particulars  of  its  condition  are  given.  One  was  sold  at 
the  Utterson  sale  in  iS^z,  for  four  guineas  (without  frontispiece  and  the 
bottom  line  of  title  cut  off) ;  another  at  the  Frederick  Perkins'  sale  in  1889, 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  for  ^3  6s.  od. ;  a  third,  belonging  to  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  bound  by  Bedford  in  morocco,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  library, 
July  I,  1885;,  to  Raglan  for  £11  os.  od.  At  two  miscellaneous  sales  at 
Sotheby's,  on  June  18  and  December  4,  190a,  respectively,  the  frontispiece 
and  title-page  were  sold  detached  from  the  volume.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
were  bought  for  ^13  los.  od,  by  Mr.  Gribble,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.  were  the  purchasers  for  £110. 
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LONDON. 

Printed  by  Richard  Ficld^  for  lohn  Harrifon^and  arc 

tcJbc  fold  atihcfiopcotihcV'liirc  Greyhound 

inPaulcsChuih  yr.rJ/     i  '■  <) /\. 


TO    THE     RIGHT 

.    H  O  N  O  V  R  A  B  L  E,  H  E  N  K  Y 

V  \'i  iotlicllc  y,  r^  arlc  of  Soiuhhampton, 
.-iiui  liar 01)  ot  Titclifield. 

H  E  loue  I  dedicate  to  your 
Lordlliip  i:  without endrwhcr- 
oi  this  Pamphlet  \\  ithout  be- 
ginning is  but  a  fupeiHuous 
Moity.  The  warrantlhauc  of 

^^"J^^^^ML  -^^"^  Honourable  difpofition, 
^x^j>\Aa^:i^  nQf^h^^^Q^^j^  of  my  vntutord 

Lines  makes  it  affured  of  acceptance.  What  I  hauc 
done  is  yours,  what  I  hauc  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
partin  alll  haue^dcuotcdyours.  VVcrcmy  worth 
greatcr,my  ducty  would  ihew  greater,  meanc  time, 
as  it  i$,it  is  bound  to  your  Lordlhip;  To  whom  I  wilh 
long  life  dill  Icngthned  with  all  happineflc. 


Your  LordQiips  in  all  ducty. 


\^MIiam  Sh.ikcfpcare. 
A  1 


THE  ARGVMENT. 

LVcius  Tarquinius  (for  hu  excf///f/e  pride /Mrfjtimed  Supcthxis) 
after  hee  had  c^tfifed  hU  ovftie  father  tnUwSa\.\\VL^T\x\\\us  to 
be cruel/j  murdred J  and  cor.tr, irie  to  the  %^m.v,ie  l-.ivcs  ^ndcM- 
jlomes  ,  tiot  reejtitrtKg  or  flaying  for  the  peoples  fttjjrjgcs,  h.ui  pojfcjfed 
himj'clfeofthe  kj^'^dome  :  rvetjt  accompanyed  vnth  hu  fonnes  (ind other 
Noble  men  of  R^me^  to  hcfiejr^e  Ardea,  during  which  fcge^  thcprincipnU 
men  of  the  iyirmy  meeting  one  ettemng  at  the  Tent  o/'ScxtUS  Tarcjuini- 
US  the  Kwq^sfome,  tn  their  dtfcourfes  after  fitpptr  ettery  one  commended 
the  vertues  of  his  owne  wife :  iimo%g  yvhorn  Colatinus  extolledthe  wccm- 
f  arable  chaslttj  of  his  rvife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleafunt  humor  they  allpo- 
(iedto'^omej  andintenSng  by  theyr  fecretand  fodame  arri»all to  r»ake 
triall  of  that  whtch  enery  one  had  before  atiottched,  onely  Colatinusj^W.f 
hii  Wife  (thoffgh  tt  were  late  m  the  night)  /pinning  umongcfl  her  nttudcs^ 
the  other  Ladies  were  all  found  daunc/ng  and  reuellmg,  cr  in  fcnertilldij- 
■borts  :  whereupon  the  Noble  menyec/drd -Col'^xtinus  theviihry,  tv-'d 
Jtis  Wife  the  Fame,   <tAt  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius  <^f»w^f«/':«^;rJ 
vith  Lucrccc  beaHty,yet  fmoothcrina  hispafftons  jor  the  prefent^dcpartcd 
with  the  refl  baci^  to  the  Camrte  :  from  whence  he Pjortly  after priuHy 
withdrew  him fe If e,  and vr.^s  ( accordingto  his ifiatc)  royally  entcrtayned 
and  lod(red  by  l^ucrccc  at  Colatium.    T  he  fame  ntght  he  tretcheroufte 
(lealeth  into  her  Char/iber  ,  zickntly  ramfht  her ,  andearly  in  the mor- 
mn<y  fpeedeth  away.    Lucrccc  tn  thU  lamentable  plight,  haflt/y  difpatch- 
eth  AJeJJengerSyOne  to  T^me for  her  father ,  another  to  the  Catnpefor 
Colatine,   They  came,  the  one  accompanyed  with  lunius  Brutus,  the  o- 
r/:?fr)r;.'/jPublius  Valerius:    and  finding  huQrccc  atnredm  mourr.tng 
habit e,  demanded  the  caufe  of  her  forrow  .    Shce  frf  taking  an  oath  of 
them  for  her  reuem^e ,  rcuraled  the  Aflor  ,  and  whole  mancr  of  hie  dea- 
litTgy  andwithall foAamtly  flabbed  her  felfe.    Which  done,  wu  h  one  cen- 
fcr.t  they  all  vowed  to  roote  out  the  whole  h.ued family  of  the  Tarqu'ms  : 
ttnd  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome ,  Biutus  a'-<juatntfd  the  people  With 
f  he  doer  and  wanner  of  the  vile  d'^edc :  with  a  bitter  inucFiiue  agai^Ji  the 
tyranny  cfjht  Kin?,  whcrewnh  the  people  were  Jo  morcd  y  t'\it  VftL-'ru- 
y'onfcKt and n giticral accUmation,  the Tarquins  were r.llcxih: l^:vdthe 
ftatf  vs.urfpncnf  cbtngcdfrom  Kf^g!  to  Consuls, 
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FRoM  thcbcfiegedArdeaallinpof}, 
Borne  by  the  truftlefle  wings  offal ie  defire, 
Luft-breathedTARQviN,  Icaiics  the  Roman  hoft,, 
Andto  Colatium  bcarcsthelighdefTc  fire, 
Which  in  pale  embers  hid,  Jurkes  to  afpirc, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames,  the  wad:  • 
Of  CoLATiNEs  fairk)ue,LvcRECE  theciiaft. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaft,  vnhap'ly  fct 
This  bateleflc  edge  on  his  keenc  appetite:  , 

When  Col  a  ti  nk  vnwifely  did  not  let, 
To  praife  the  cleare  vnmatchcd  red  and  white, 
Which  triumpht  inthatskieofhisdeHght: 
Where  mortal  flars  as  bright  as  heaues  Beauties, 
With  pure  afpeils  did  him  peculiar  dueties. 
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•  Forhc  the  nightbcforc  inTarquinsTent, 
Vnlockt  thcircafurc  of  his  happic  ftatc : 

•  VVhatprirdeflcweakhihehcauenshadhimlcn^ 
In  the  pofleflioii  ofhis  beauteous  mate, 

•  Reckniiig  his  fortune  at  fuch  high  proud  rate, 

•  That  Kings  might  be  efpowfed  to  more  fame, 
But  King  nor  Peerc  to  fuch  a  peerelcffe  dame. 

O  happinefle  enioy'd  but  of  a  few, 
And  it  poffeft  as  foone  decayed  and  done : 
As  is  the  morning  filuer  mehing  dew , 
Againft  ihe  golden  fplendour  ohhe  Sunnc. 
'  An  expir'd  date  canceld  ere  well  begunnc. 
^  Honour  and  L-eautie  in  the  owners  amies, 
-  Are  weakclie  fortrefl;  from  a  world  of  harmes. 

•  Beautie  it  felfe  doth  of  ic  felfe  perfv/ade, 

•  The  eies  of  men  without  an  Orator, 
What  needcth  then  Appologie  be  made 
To  fct  forth  that  which  is  fo  fingulcr  ? 

>  Or  why  is  Colatine  the  publilher 

;  Ofthat  rich  iewell  he  (hould  keepe  vaknown, 
i.  From  theeuiih  cares  becaufc  it  is  his  ov\^ne  ? 

Perchance 
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Perchance  his  boft  of  Lucrece  Sou'raignti?, 

Suggcftcd  this  proud  ifluc  of  a  King : 

For  by  our  cares  our  hearts  oft  tay hted  be : 

Perchance  that  cnuie  otforich  a  thing 

Brauing  compare,  di(clainefully  did  (ling  (vant, 
His  high  pLcht  thoughts  that  meaner  menlhould 
That  golden  hap  which  their  fuperiors  want. 

But  (bme  vntimelie  thought  did  inftigatc. 
His  all  too  timelefle  fpeede  if  none  of  ihofe, 
His  honor,  his  affaires,  his  friends,  his  ftate, 
Negleded  all,  with  fwift  intent  he  goes, 
To  quench  the  coalc  which  in  his  liucr  glowes. 
O  ralli  falfe  heatc,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  haftic  fpring  ftill  blafts  and  nerc  growes  old. 

When  at  Colatium  this  falfe  Lord  ariucd, 
V  Veil  wa ,  he  welconVd  by  the  Romaine  dame, 
Within  w  hofe  face  Beautie  and  Vcrtue  driued. 
Which  of  thbm  both  fbould  vndei  prop  her  fame. 
VVhe  Vertuebrag'd,  Beautie  wold  blulhfor(hame, 

V^hen  Beautie  bofted  blu(lies,in  defpight 
.    Vcrtue  would  ftaine  that  ore  with  filucr  vs  hite. 
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B  ut  Bcautie  in  that  white  cntitulcd, 
From  Venus  doues  doth  challenge  that  faire field, 
T h-n  Vertue  claimes from  Beautie,  Beauties  red, 
Which  Vertue  gaue  the  golden  age,  to  guild 
Their  filucr  chcekes,  andcald  it  then  their  fliield. 
Teaching  them  thus  to  vfe  it  in  the  fight, 
VVhc  Ihamc  a{laild,thc  red  Ihould fecc  the  white. 

This  Herauldry  inLvcRECE  face  was  fecne, 
Argued  by  Beauties  red  and  Vertues  white, 
Of  cithers  colour  was  the  other  Queenc : 
Prouingfirom  worlds  minoriry  their  right, 
Yettheir  ambition  makesthem  ftill  to  fight: 
The  foueraignty  oi  either  being  To  great, 
That  oft  they  interchange  cch  others  feat. 

This  filent  warreof  Lillies  aad  of  Rofcs, 
Which  Tarqjvi  n  vew'd  in  herfaire  faces  field, 
>In  their  pure  rankes  his  tray  tor  eye  enclofe^?, 
Where  leaft  betweene  them  both  it  (hould  be  kild. 
The  coward  captiue  vanqutihed,  doth  yceld 
To  thofctwo  Armies  thatwould  let  him  goe, 
Rather  then  triumph  in  (o  falfc  a  foe. 

Now 
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Now  ihinkci  he  that  her  husbands  (hallow  toneue* 
1  he  niggard  prodigall  that pralfde her  fo : 
In  that  high  taskc  hath  done  her  Beauty  wrong. 
Which  farrc  cxcccdcshis  barren  skill  to  (how. 
Therefore  that  prai(e  which  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e  doth  owe, 

Inchauiucd  T  a  ,i  qjv  i  n  aunfwers  withfurmife, 

In  lllcnt  wonder  of  ftill  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  faind  adored  by  this  deuill, 
Little  fufpccteth  the  falfcworihipper: 
*'  For  vnftaind  thoughts  do  fcldom  dream  oneuilL 
"Birds  neuerlim'dynofecrctbirihcsfearc: 
So  |^ui'tic{Tc  llicc  fccurciy  giues  good  cheare. 
And  rcucrcnd  welcome  to  her  princely  guc% 
VVhofe  inward  ill  no  outward harmc  exprc(V* 

For  that  he  colourd  witbhishigh  eftatc, 
Hiding  bafe  fin  in  pleats  of  Maicilie: 
That  iK>thing  in  him  feemd  inordinate, 
Sauc  fometime  too  much  wonder  of  his'eye. 
Which  hauing  all,  all  could  not  fatiafie^ 
But  poorly  rich  fo  wanteth  in  his  ftorc,    - 
Ih^x  cWdwidimuch,  he  pineth  ftill  for  more* 
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Butflic  that  neucr  cop't  with  ftraungcr  eics, 
Could  picke  no  meaning  froui  their  parling  lookcs, 
Nor  read  the  fubtlc  ihining  fccrecics, 
V  Vrit  in  the  glaffie  margents  of  <uc  h  bookes, 
Shoe  toucht no-vnknown  baits ,  nor  f card  no  hooks^ 
Nor  could  Ihee  moralize  his  wanton  fight, 
More  then  his  eics  were  opend  to  the  hght. 

He  ftories  to  her  eares  her  husbands  fame, 
VVonne  in  the  fields  otfruitfullltalic: 
And  decks  with  praifes  Colatines  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manlic  chiualrie, 
VVithbruifcd  armes  and  wreathes  of  vidoric, 
Her  ioie  wi  hheaued-vp  hand  (lie  doth  exprcffc. 
And  wordlelTe  lo  grcetCi  heauen  for  hii  fucccflc, 

Farfromthcpurpofeoi  his  comming  thither, 
He  makes  excufes  for  his  being  there, 
No  clowdic  Ihow  offtormic  bluftring  wether, 
Dorh  yet  in  his  fairc  welkin  once  appeare. 
Till  lable  N  ight  mother  of  dread  and  fcarc, 
Vppon  the  world  dim  darknefle  doth  difplaic, 
And  in  her  vaultie  prifon,  ftowes  the  daic. 

For 
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For  then  is  Tarqulne  brought  vnto  his  bed, 
Intending  wcariiaeflc  with  hcauie/prite; 
For  after  fuppcr  long  he  queftioncd, 
V  Vith  modeft  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  niphr, 
Now  leaden  flumber  with  liucs  ftrength  doth  fight. 
And  eucric  one  to  rell:  himfelfc  betakes, 
Saue  thccues^and  cares^  and  troubled  minds  that 

As  one  of whic  h  doth  Tarquiii  lie  rcuoluing 
The  fundi  ie  dangers  ofhiswik  obtaining: 
Yet  euer  to  obraine  his  will  refoluing,  (ning 

Though  wcake  bu^ It  hopes  pcrfwadc  himtoabftai- 
Difpaire  to  gainc  doth  tratfiquc  oft  for  gaining, 
>  And  when  great  trcafure  isrhc  mccdc  propo  ed, 
-'  1  hough  death  be  adiu\5t^ther's  no  death  fuppofcd, 

Tho^c  that  much  couet  are  with  gaine  fbfond, 
T hat  V.  bai  they  hauc  not^that  which  they  polTcffe 
They  feat,  cr  and  vnloofc  it  from  their  bond, 
And  (o  by  hoping  more  they  haue  but  leiTc, 
©r  gaining  moie.  the  profite  of  cxcefle 
Is  buc  to  furfct^and  Rich  grictcs  fuftaine, 
That  they  proue  backrout  in  this  poore  rich  gain. 
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The  aymc  of  all  is  but  to  nourfc  the  life, 

V  V  iih  honor,  weal th, and  cafe  in  wainyng  age: 

And  in  this  aymc  there  is  fuch  thwarting  (Irife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage: 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battailes  rage, 

Honor  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  coft 
The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  loft. 

So  that  in  ventring  ill,  we  leaue  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  wc  cxpcd : 
And  this  ambitious  foule  infirmitie, 
In  hauing  much  torments  vs  with  defe A 
Of  that  w  c  haue:  fo  then  wc  doe  negled 
The  thing  we  hauc,  and  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  fomcthing  nothing,by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  muft  doting  T  a  r  qv  i  n  make, 
Pawning  his  honor  to  obtaine  his  lull:, 
And  for  himfblfe,  himfelfe  he  muft  forfake, 
^  Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  felfe- truft? 
=' V  Vhen  fliall  he  thinkc  to  find  a  ftranger  iuft, 

'When  he  him  rclfe,him  felfe  confounds,betraies, 
'To  fciandrous  tongues  &  wretched  hateful  daies? 
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Now  dole  \  ppon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
V  V  hen  hcauie  fleecp  had  clofd  vp  niortall  eyes, 
No  comfortable  ftarre  did  lend  his  light, 
No  noife  but  O  wles,  &  wolues  death-boding  cries: 
Now  ferucs  the  feafon  that  they  may  furprifc 

The  fillic  Lambes,  pure  thoughts  are  dead  &:  ftill, 
While  Luft  and  Murder  wakes  to  ftaine  and  kill. 

And  now  this  luflfull  Lord  leapt  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  ore  his  arnic, 
Is  madly  toft  betweene  defire  and  drcd^ 
Tb'one  fwectely  flatters,  th'otherfearethharmc, 
But  honeftfcare5bewicht  with  luftesfoulecharme, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  braincfickc  rude  defire. 

His  Faulchon  on  a  flint  he  foftly  fmiteili, 
That  from  the  could  ftone  fparkes  of  fire  doe  flic, 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  li^hteth. 
Which  muft  be  lodeftarre  to  his  luftfull  eye. 
And  to  the  flame  thus  fpcakes  aduifedliej 
As  from  this  cold  flmt  I  enforft  this  fire. 
So  L  V  c  R-E  c  E  muft  Iforce  to  my  defire. 
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Here  pale  with  fearehc  doth  premeditate. 
The  daungers  of  his  lothfome  cnterpriie: 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate, 

V  Vhat  following  forrow  may  on  this  arifc. 
Then  looking  fcornfully,  he  doth  defpife 

His  naked  armour  offtill  flaaghtcrcd  lui% 
Andiuftly  thus  conirolls  his  thoughts  vniuft. 

Faire  torch  burne  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whofe  liglit  excellcth  thine: 
And  die  vnhallowed  thoughts,  before  you  blot 

V  Vith  your  vncleanne(re,that  \a  hich  is  deuine: 
Offer  pure  incenfe  to  (o  pure  a  flirine : 

Let  faire  humanitie  abhor  the  decde, 

That  fpots  &  ftains  loues  modeft  fnow-whitc  weed. 

O  fhame  to  knighthood ,  and  to  (l)ining  Armes, 
O  foulc  diihonor  to  my  houfhoulds  graue : 
O  impious  ad  including  all  foule  harmes. 
A  martiall  man  to  be  foft  fancies  flauc. 
True  valour  ilill  a  true  rcfpcd:  ftiould  hauc, 
Then  my  digrefTion  isfo  vile,  fo  bafc, 
That  it  will  liuc  cngrauen  in  my  face. 
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Yea  though  ^  die  the  fcandale  will  furuiuc, 
And  be  an  eie-lbrc  in  my  golden  coatc : 
Some  lothfome  dafh  the  Herrald  will  contriuc, 
To  cipher  mc  how  fondlie  I  did  dote : 
That  my  pofteritie  (hanVd  with  the  note 

Shall  curfc  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  finne, 
To  wilh  that  i  their  father  had  not  beenc. 

VVhatv/inliflgaincthethinglfeekc? 
A  dicame,  a  breath,  a  froth  ot  ticeting  ioy, 
.  Who  buies  a  minutes  mirth  to  waile  a  wceke  * 
Or  fcls  eternitie  to  get  a  toy  ? 
.  For  one  fweete  grape  t\  ho  will  the  vine  deftroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beaCTer,but  to  touch  the  crownc, 
Would  with  the  Iceptcr  flraight  be  (Irokc  down? 

If  Col  ATTN  vs  dreame  of  my  intent, 
V  V  ill  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  defp'rate  rage 
Pod  hither ,  this  vile  purpofe  to  preuent  ? 
This  ficge  that  hath  ingirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  forrow  to  the  fage, 
This  dying  vertuc,  this  furuiuing  Ihame, 
V  Vhofe  crime  will  beare  an  euer-during  blame, 
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O  what  cxcufc  can  my  iniicntion  make 

V  Vheii  thou  ihah  charge  mc  with  fo  blacke  a  deed? 

V  Vil  not  my  tongue  be  mutc,my  fraile  ioinrs  Qiakc? 
Mine  eics  forgo  their  light,  my  falfc  hart  blcede? 
The  guilt  bccing  great,thefcare  doth  ftill  cxcecdej 

And  extreme  teare  can  neither  fight  nor  flie, 
■  ButcowardUkc  with  trcmbhng  terror  die. 

Had  CoLATiNvskildmyfonncorfirc, 
Or  laine  in  ambuih  to  betray  my  llk^ 
Or  w^cre  he  not  my  deare  friend,  this  dcfire 
Might  haue  cxcufc  to  worke  vppon  his  wife : 
As  in  rcuengc  or  quittall  of  f  uch  ftrifc. 

But  as  he  is  my  kinfman,  my  deare  friend. 
The  ftiame  and  fault  finds  no  cxcufc  nor  end. 

ShamefuUitis  :T,ifthefaa  bcknownc, 
Hatefull  it  is ;  there  is  no  hare  in  louing, 
lie  beg  her  louc:  but  (he  is  not  her  owne : 
The  worft  is  but  deniall  and  rcproouing. 
My  will  is  ftrong  paft  reafons  weakc  remoouing  : 
Who  fearcs  a  fcnicnce  or  an  old  mans  (aw, 
'Shall  by  a  painted  cJoth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus 
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Thus  gracclcflc  holds  he  di/putation, 
Tweenc  frozen  confciencc  and  hot  burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  difpcnfation, 
Vrgingthe  worfcr  fence  for  vantage  ftill. 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effeds^and  doth  Co  farre  proceede, 
That  whatis  vik^fliewes  like  a  vertuoixsdecde. 

Quoth  he,  fhee  tooke  me  kindlic  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 
Fcaripgfomc  hard  newes  from  the  warlike  band, 
VVTiercherbeloued  (!^ot  ATiNvs  lies, 
O  how  her  fcarc  did  make  her  colour  rife  I 
Firft  red  as  Rofcs  that  on  Lawne  we  laie. 
Then  white  as  Lawne  the  Rofes  tooke  awaic, 

Andhowherhandinmyhandbeinglockt,  .' 

Forft  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal!  feare; 

Which  ftrooke  her  fad ,  and  then  it  fafter  rockf, 

Vntill  her  husbands  welfare  fhee  did  heare. 

Whereat  fhee  fmiled  with  fo  fw<:ctc  achcare, 
Thathad  Narcissvs  feeiic  her asttiec flood, 
Selfe-Iouc  hadneuer  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 
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V  V  hy  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  cxcufcs  ? 

All  Orators  arc  dumbc  when  Bcautic  plcadcth, 

Poore  wretches  haue  remorfc  in  poorc  abufes, 
>■  Loucthriuesnotinthchanthat  fhadows  dreadeth, 

Affciftion  is  my  Captaine  and  he  leadeth. 
And  when  his  gaudic  banner  is  dif  plaide, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dilmaide. 

Then  childifli  fearc  auaunt,  debating  die, 
...Refpecl  and  realon  wairc  on  wrincklcd age:  "^^ 

My  heart  (hall  ncuer  countermand  mine  eic^       .. 
'  Sad  paufc,  and  dcepc  regard  befeeracs  the  fagc,      ».. 
My  part  is  youth  and  beates  thefe  from  the  ftage. 
Defire  my  Pilot  is,  Beautiemyprife, 
Then  who  feares  finking  where  fuch  treafure  lies? 

As  come  orc-growne  by  wcedes:  fo  hcedfuU  fearc 
Is  almoll  choakt  by  vnredfled  luil : 
Away  he  ftcales  with  open  liftning  earc, 
Full  offoule  hope,  and  full  of  fond  miltrufl:  :- 
Both  which  as  fcruitors  to  the  vniufl:, 

So  croffe  him  with  their  oppcfit  perfwafion, 
That  now  he  vowcs  a  league,  and  now  inuafion. 

'^  VVith- 
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Within  his  thought  her  hcaucniy  image  fits, 
And  in  the  felfe  fame  feat  fits  C  o  l  a  r  i  n  f, 
That  eye  which  lookes  on  her  confounds  his  wits. 
That  eye  which  him  bcholdcs,  as  more  deuine, 
Vnto  a  view  fb  falfc  will  not  incline; 

But  with  a  pure  appeale  feekes  to  the  heart, 
Y  Vhich  once  corrupted  takes  the  worfer  part. 

And  therein  heartens  vp  his  feruilc  powers, 
Vi^ho  flattred  by  their  leaders  iocound  lliow, 
^zm^.  vp  his  luft :  as  minutes  fill  vp  howres. 
^la^iheirG^tajneifo  their  pride  doth  grow, 
ig  nf^ic  (lauifti  tribute  then  they  owe. 
• '-^y  reproDacc  defirc  ihus  madly  led, 
TheKomaneLordmarchethto  LvcRECEbed. 

The  lockes  bctweene  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Ech  one  by  him  inforft  retires  his  ward : 
But  as  they  open  ihey  all  rate  his  ill, 
VVhichdriues  the  creeping theefe to  ibme regard, 
The  thrclliold  grates  the  doore  to  hauc  him  heard. 
Night  wandring  weezels  (hreck  to  fee  him  there, 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  ftill  purfues  hi;^  fcare. 
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As  each  vhwilling  portall  y  cclds  him  way, 
Throughlittle  vents  and cranlesofthe  place, 
The  wind  warres  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  (laic , 
And  blowes  the  fmoakc  of  it  into  his  face, 
ExtinguifliiiTg  his  condud  in  this  cafe. 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  defire  doth  fcorch, 
Ruffes  forth  another  wind  thatfires  the  torch. 

And  being  lighted,by  the  Hght  he  fpies 
LvcRECiAS  gloLie,  wherein  her  needle  (licks. 
He  takes  it  from  the  rufhes  where  it  \icSy  ^'    / 

And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks. 
As  who  fhpdd  fay,  this  glouc  to  wanton  trickcs 
Is  not  inur'dj  returne  againe  in  ha% 
Thou  feed  our  miftreflcornSmcnts  arc  chart. 

But  all  thefe  poore  forbiddings  could  not  (lay  him, 
He  in  the  wcnft  (Snce  confters  their  deniall: 
The  dores,  the  wind,thegloue  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidentall  things  of  triall. 
Or  as  thofe  bars  which  ftop  the  hourely  diall. 
Who  with  alingring  ftaie  hiscourfc  doth  let, 
Till  cuerie  minute  paycs  the  hovyre  his  debt. 

So 
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So  Co,  quoth  he,  thefc  lers  attend  the  time. 
Like  Httlcfrofts  that  fbmetime  threat  the /pi  ing. 
To  ad  a  more  rcioy fing  to  the  prime, 
And  giue  the  fneaped  birds  more  caufe. to  fing. 
-Pain  payes  the  income  of  cch  precious  thing,  (fandi 
■  ■■f  Huge  rocksjhigh  windsjdrong  pirats^flielucs  and 
^The  marchant  fcarcs,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  vnto  the  chamber  dore. 
That  Ihuts  him  from  the  Heaucn  ofhis  thought, 
V  Vhich  with  a  y ecldiug  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  bard  him  from  the  blciTcd  thing  he  fought. 
So  from  himfclfe  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  pray  tb  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  ifthe  Heaucns  ihould  countenance  his  fin. 

But  in  the  midft  of  his  vnfruitfull  prayer^  - 

Hauing  folicited  th'eternall  power,      - 
That  his  foule  thoughts  might  copaffc  his  fair  faire, 
And  they  would  ftand  aufpicious  to  the  howrc. 
Euen  there  he  ftarts,  quoth  he,  I  muft  deflowrej 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fa6t, 
How  can  they  then  aflfift  me  in  the  awt  ? 
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Then  Loue  and  Fortune  be  my  Gods, my  guide, 
My  will  is  backt  with  rcroluiion : 
Thou'^ht'j  arc  but  drcames  till  dicir  cfTccls  be  tried. 
The  blackefl  fr.^.nc  isclcar'd  with  abfoluiion, 
Aizainflloucsfire.fearcs  froflhathdinolution. 
The  eye  of  Meauen  is oiitjand nii!lic  night 
Couers  the  fliame  that  followes  iwccc  delight. 

This  faidj  his  guiltic  hand  pluckt  vp  the  latch, 
And  wiih  his  knee  the  dure  he  opens  Vvidc, 
'The  doue  deeps  faiUhat  this  nighc  Owle  will  catch. 
Thus  treafonworkcs  ere  traitors  be  e/picd. 
^-VVhofccsthclurkingrerpentfteppesafidc; 
But  Ibee  found  deeping  fearing  no  fiich  thing, 
Lies  at  the  mercie  of  his  mortall  iting. 

Into  the  chamber  vvickedlie  he  ftalkes, 

And  gazeth  on  her  yet  vnftained  bed  ; 

Thccurtaines  being  clofe, about  he  walkes, 

Rowling  his  greedieeye-bals  in  his  head.       . 

By  their  high  treafon ishis  heart  rpif  led, 
V  Vhich  giucs  the  watch  word  to  his  hand  ful  foon. 
To  draw  the  clowd  that  hides  the  (ilucr  Moon, 

Lookc 
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LookeasthcfaireandfieriepoinredSunnc, 
Rufliingfrom  forth  a  cloudy  bcreaucs  cur  fight: 
Euen  fo  the  Curraine  drawnc,  his  eyes  begun 
To  winkcj  being  blinded  with  a  greater  h^ht. 
Whether  it  is  that  (hee  reflects  io  bright, 

That  dazleth  them,  or  elfc  feme  fhamefuppofed, 
Bucbhnd  they  arc^ and  keep  thcmrelu-sinclofcd. 

0  had  they  in  that  darkefome  prifon  died, 

1  hen  had  they  fcene  the  period  oftheir  ill : 
Then  Colatine  againeby  Lvcrece  lide, 
In  his  clearc  bed  might  haue  repofqd  flill. 
But  they  mud  ope  this  bJeffcd  league  to  kill, 

And holie-thoughted  Lvcrece  to th: irfiaht, 
Muft  fell  her  icy^hcrlifcpher  worlds  delight. 

TlerlilUehandjherrofiecheekellesvndcr, 
Coofning  the  pillow  of  a  lawfull  kiflc : 
Who  therefore  angrie  fcemes  to  part  in  funder, 
Swelling  on  either  fide  lo  want  his  bliffe. 
Betwecne  whofe  hils  her  head  intombed  is^ 
Where  like  a  vcrtuous  Monument  flicelics^ 
•To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  \jihallowcd  eyes. 
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TVithoutifiebcdhcrothcrfairchandwai*, 
On  the  grccnc  coucrlet  whofe  pcrfcd  white 
Showed  like  an  Aprill  dazic  on  the  graflc, 
With  pearl  ic  fwet  refcmbHngdew  ofnighte 
Her  eyes  Uke  Marigolds  hadfheath'd  their  light,  . 

And  canopied  in  daikeneffc  iwectly  lay, 
.  .  Till  they  might  open  to  axlornc  the  day« 

Herhaire  like  goldethrecds  play  d  with  her  breathy 
O  modeft  wantons,  wanton  modeRie  I 
Showing  lifes  triumph  in  the  map  of  dcathj. 
And'deaths  dim  lookcin  lifes  mortalitie.       •. 
Ecb  in  hi^  flcepe  thcmfclucs  fb  bcautific^ 
>  As  ifbctweenc  them  twaine  there  were  no  lirife,. 
But  that  life  liu'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life;' 

Her  breaftUikcIubry  globes  circled  with  blew, 
'   A  paireotoaiden  worlds  vnconquered, 
Saue  ofthcir  Lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew,. 
And  him  by  oath  they  trucly  honored. 
Thefe  worlds  in  Tarqvin  new  ambition  bred, 
Who  likeafowlevfurper  went  aboiir, 
From.thisfairethrongtoheauctheownerout. 

What 
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VVhatcouldhcfccbutmightily  he  noted? 
What  did  he  note,  but  ftrongly  he  dcfired? 
VV  hat  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmcly  doted, 
"  And  in  his  will  his  wilfull  eye  he  tyred. 
.With  more  then  admiration  he  admired 
'  Her  azure  vaines,  her  alablafter  skinne,"^ 
'  Her  corall  lips,  her  ihow- white  dimpled  chin* 

9 

As  the  grim  Lion  fawneth  ore  his  pray, 
Sharpe  hunger  by  the  conqueft  fatisfied  r 
So  orethislleepingfouledothTARCtviN  ftay,, 
Hisragcofluft  by  gating  qualified^ 
Slakt,  not  fuppreft,  for  ftanding  by  her  fide, 
His  eye  which  late  this  mutiny  reftraincs, 
Vnto  a  greater  vprore  tempts  his  vaines. 

Andthey  like  ftragling  (laues  for  pillage  fighting,. 
-  Obdurate  vaflals  fell  exploits effe^ing,  ;!  , 
In  bloudy  death  and  rauilhment  delighting; 
Nor  childrens  tears  nor  mothers  grones  refpeding, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onfet  ftill  expeding  : 
•  Anoahis  beating  heart  allarum  ftriking, 
Giuc5  thchotcharge,  &  bids  the  do  their  liking. 
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His  drumming  heart  chcarcsvp  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  ihc  leading  to  his  hand5  ^ 
His  hand  as  proud  of  fuch  a  dignitic , 
Smoaking  w  ith  pride,  marcht  on,  to  make  his  (land 
On  her  bare  brcfl:,thc  heart  of  all  her  land^ 

VVhofc  ranks  ot  blew  vains  as  his  hand  didfcale. 
Left  iheir  round  turrets  deRiiutc  and  pale. 

They  muflring  to  the  L]uiet  Cabinet, 
Where  their  dcare  gouerncflc  and  ladic  lies, 
Do  tell  her  Ihee  is  dreadfullic  bcfct. 
And  fright  her  with  confufion  oftheir  cries. 
Shee  much  amaz*d  brcakes  ope  her  lockt  vp  eyes, 
Who  peepingtoonh  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Arc  by  his  flaming  torch  dim'd  and  controld. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night, 
From  forth  dull  flecpc  by  dreadfull  fancie  waking, 
Thatthinkes  Ihee  hath  beheld  fomcgaRliclprite, 
VVhofc  grim  afpedt  lets  euerie  ioint  a  lliaking, 
What  terror  tis:  butflieein  worfcrtaking, 
From  flccpedifturbedjheedfullie  doth  view 
The  fight  which  makes  fuppofcd  terror  trew. 

Wrapt 
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Wrapt  and  confounded  m  a  thouland  feares, 
•Like  to  a  aew  kild  bird  jhce'trcmbling  lies : 
Shee  dares  not  looke,  yet  winking  diere  appearcs 
Quicke-fhifdngAntiquesvglieinhcreyes. 
**'  Such  Ihadowes  are  the  weakcj- brains  forgeries, 
V,Vho  angrie  that  the  eyes  Hiefroni  their  lights, 
In  darknes  daunts  the  withinof  c  dreadful!  fights. 

His  hand  thatyctrcmainesvppon  her  brefl-j 
(Rude  Ram  to  batter fuch  an luoriev/alh) 
May  feele  her  heart  (poore  Citgzen)  diftrcft, 
Wounding  it  fclfe  todeiatbjfife  vp  and  faUj^ 
Beati ng  her  bulke^that  his  hand  fhakcswithall. 
This moues  in  hiiil  iBore  rage  and  lefTer  pittie. 
To  make  the  breach  and  enter  this  fwcet  Citty» 

FirftiikcaTronipetdoihhisriqngjuebcgin,.  - 

Tofbundaparlietohisheartleffefoe,,       ' 
Who  ore  the  wliiteQicet  peers  her  whiter  chin,    ■ 
The  rcafon  of  this  raili  allarme  to  know, 
V  Vhich  he  by  dum  demeanor  fcekes  CO  iliow. 
But  Ihec  with  vehement  pray ers  vrgcthftil], 
Vndcr  what;  colour  he  xronunits  this  ill. 
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Thus  he  rcph'cs,  the  colour  in  thy  face, 
Th:iccuen  for  anger  makes  the  Lilly  pale, 
And  the  red  rofe  bluQi  at  her  owne  dilt^racc. 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  louing  talc. 
Vndcrthat  colouram  Icomc  to  (calc 
_    Thy  neuer  conquered  Fort,  the  fault  is  thine, 
'    For  thofe  thine  eyes  betray  thee  vnto  mine. 

Thus  I  forcfl-all  thee,  if  thou  meanc  to  chide. 
Thy  beauty  hath  enfnar'd  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  muft  my  will  abide, 
My  will  that  markcs  thcc  for  my  earths  delight, 
..    V  Vhich  I  to  conquer  fought  with  all  my  might. 
V      ,'  Butasreproofeandreaibnbeatitdead, 
\         By  thy  bright  beautie  was  it  newlic  bred. 

I/cc  what  croflcsmy  attempt  will  bring, 
I  know  what  thorncs  the  growing  rofe  dcfcnd5, 
I  thinke  the  honie  garded  with  a  iHng, 
All  this  before-hand  counfcll  comprehends, 
^  But  Will  is  deafc,  and  hears  no  heedtull  friends, 
:  OnelyhehathaneyetogazeonBeautie, 

Anddotcsonv/hathe  looks, gainltlaw or  ducty. 

I 
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I  hauc  debated  eucn  in  my  foule, 
What  wroiig,whatihamCjwhatforrow  I  fhal  brec  J, 
But  nothing  can  affcdions  courfe  controull, 
Or  ftop  the  headlong  furic  of  his  fpecd, 
I  know  repentant  teares  infewe  the  deed, 
Rcproch,  difdaincj  and  deadly  enmity, 
Yet  ftriuc  I  lo  em  brace  mine  infamy. 

This  (aidj  hee  fliakcs  aloft  his  Romaine  blade, 
Which  like  a  Faulcon  towring  in  the  skies, 
Cowcheth  the  fowle  below  with  his  wings  Iha  de, 
V  V  hofe  crooked  beakc  threats,ifhe  mount  he  dies. 
So  vnder  his  infulting  Fauchion  lies 
•  Harmelertc  L  v  c  k  e  t  i  a  marking  what  he  tels, 
With  trembling  feare:as  fowl  hear  Faulcos  bcls. 

Lv  c  R  E  c  E,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  mud  enioy  thee. 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  muft  worke  my  way  : 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpofe  to  deftroie  ihee. 
That  done,  fome  worthleffe  flaue  of  thine  ile  flay. 
To  kill  thine  Honour  with  thy  liuesdccaic. 

Andinthydeadaimesdo  Imeanc  to  place  him, 
Swearing  1  flue  him  feeingthee  imbrac  c  him. 

E 
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So  thy  furuiuing  husband  ihall  remainc 
The  fcorncfull  marke  of  cucrie  open  eye, 
T hy  kinfmcn  hang  their  heads  at  this  diidainc. 
Thy  ifTucblur'd  with  namclcflcbaOardicj 
And  thou  the  author  of  their  obloquie, 
Shalt  haue  thy  trefpafle  cited  vp  in  rimes, 
And  fung  by  children  in  fuccccding  times. 

But  if  thou  yeeld,  I  reft  thy  fccret  friend, 
The  fault  vnknowne,  is  as  a  thought  vnadcd, 
^'  A  little  harme  done  to  a  great  good  end, 
For  lawfull  pollicie  remaines  enacted. 
"Thcpoyfonousiunplc  fomctime  is  compared 

In  a  pure  compound^  being  fo  applied, 

His  vcnome  in  elicct  is  purified. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  childrers  fake. 
Tender  my  fuite,  bequeath  not  to  i  heir  lot 
The  fliame  thai  from  them  no  deuTfe  can  take. 
The  blcmiiluhat  will  neuerbe  forgot: 
V  Vorfe  then  a  flauilh  wipe,  or  birth  howrs  blot, 
For  markcsdifcriedin  mens  natiuitie, 
Are  natures  faultcs^not  their  owne  infaniic. 

Here 
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Here  with  a  Cockcatricc  dead  killing  eye. 
He  rowfcth  vp  himfelfcj  and  makes  a  paufe, 
While  fhec  thcpidurc  of  pure  pietie,    . 
Like  a  white  Hindc  vnder  ihegrypcs  Iharpe  clawcs, 
Picades  in  a  wildernefle  where  are  no  lawcs, 

To  the  rough  bead,  that  knowcs  no  gentle  right, 
Nor  ought  obaycs  but  his  fowlc  appetite. 

But  when  a  black- fac'd  clowd  the  world  dorh  thrct, 
In  his  dim  oiift  th'afpiring  mountaines  hiding : 
From  earths  dark-womb,fbme  gentle  guft  doth  get, 
V  Vhich  blowthefe  pitchic  vapours  fro  their  biding: 
Hindring  their  prefcnt  fall  by  this  dcuiding. 
So  his  vnhallowed  haft  her  words  dclaycs^ 
And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes. 

Yet  fowle  night-waking  Cat  he  doth  but  dallic, 
While  in  his  hold-faft  foot  the  weak  moufepateth, 
Herladbchauiourfeedeshisvuhurefoliic, 
A  fwallowinggulfe  thateuen  in  plentic  wanteth. 
His  eare  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  playning, 
"Tears  harden  luft  though  marble  w?re  with  ray- 

E  2  (^i"g« 
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Her  pittic-pleading  eyes  are  fadlic  fixed 
In  the  rcmorfcleflc  wrinckles  of  his  face. 
Her  modeft  eloquence  with  lighcs  is  mixed, 
V  V  hich  to  her  Oratoric  addcs  more  gracc« 
She  e  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place, 

>\nd  midft  the  fentencc  fo  her  accent  brcakcs, 
1  hat  twifc  (he  doth  begin  ere  once  Ihc  fpcakcs. 

She  coniures  him  by  high  Almightie  loue, 
By  knighthood,  gentric,  and  fweetc  friendflups  orh, 
By  her  vp.cimely  teares,  her  husbands  louc, 
By  holichumainelaw,and  common  troth, 
By  Heaucn  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both : 
That  to  his  borrowed  bcdhe  make  retire. 
And  (loopc  to  Honor,  not  to  fo  wlc  dcfirc. 

•Quoth  fliee,reward  not  Hofpitalitic, 
With  fuch black  payment,  as  thou  haff  pretended, 
».Muddc  not  the  foiintainc  that  gaue  drinkc  to  thee, 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  caiinot  be  amended. 
End  thy  ill  ay  me,  before  thy  fiiootc  be  ended. 
>  He  is  no  wood- man  that  doth  bend  his  bow, 
^  To  ftrikc  a  poorc  vnfeafonable  Doc, 

My 
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My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  fake  /pate  mc, 
Thy  fclfc  art  mighcie/or  thine  own  fake  Icauc  mc  : 
My  fclfe  a  weakling,  do  not  then  infnarc  me. 
Thou  look'ft  not  like  deceipt^do  not  dccciuc  me. 
My  fighcs  like  whirlcwindes  labor  h^ncc  to  heauc 
'  If  euer  man  were  mou'd  with  womas  moiieSj(thee, 
^  Be  moucd  with  my  tearcs^  my  fighcs ,  rty  gr dncs. 

All  which  together  like  a  troubled  Ocean, 
Beatatthy  rockiejandwrackc-threaming  heart, 
To  foften  it  with  their  cohiinuall  motion : 
^  For  ftones  diflblu'd  to  water  doconucrt. 
O  if  no  harder  then  a  ftorje  thou  art, 
'    Melt  at  my  tearcsand  be  companionate, 
'  Soft  pittie  enters  at  an  iron  gate*  • 

In  Tarqvih«  UkenefleldidentcrtaHieth'ce*' 
Hafttbouputonhisftapc,todohimlliamc?'' 
To  all  the  HoH:  of  Hcauen  I  complaine  mc.     - 
Thou  wrongft  his  honor,  voudft  his  princrely  name: 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  feem'ft;  and' if  rf^e  fome^"  c.  a 
Thou  fecm'ft  not  what  thou  ait,a  6€>i,^Kmg^ 
^  For  kings  like  Gods  ftiould  goucnic  e  ucry  ihing. 

£3 
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How  will  thy  (hamc  be  fccdcd  in  tliinc  age 

V  Vh^n  thps  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  fpring  ? 
if  in  thy  hope  thou  darll  do  fuch  outrage. 
What  dar'ft  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  King  ? 
O  bc-rem^mbrcd,  no'ouiragious  thing 

'    From  va{ralla»Stors  can  be  wipt  away, 

r-  Then  Kings  miidccde^  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

This  dcedp  will  mak<5;^eonIy  lou'd  for  fcarc, 
But  hippie  Monarchs  lti|i  afc  icard  for  loue: 
VVithfowIc  ofFcniloFsthpii,p(prforcc muft  bcarc, 

V  Vhen  they  in  thee  tho  hkc  offences  prouej 
Ifbutforfeareofthisythywilircmoue.  ^  , 

>  ■  For  Princes  are  the  glaflc,thc  Ichoolcjihc  bookc, 
>■  Where  fubie6l:s  eics  do  learnjdo  rcad^do  looke. 

And  wil;  tjhou  be  the  fchoole  where  Jufl  lliall  Icarnc? 
Mufthein.thecread.Icdurcsoffuchniamc:' 
Wilt  thou  be  glaflc  whcrein^it  Ihall  difccrne 
Authoritic  for  finne,  warrant  for  blame? 
To  priuilcdg^dirhonor  in  thy  name.     _.  ,, 

Th^u  backft  rcproch  agaiynft  long-Iiujng  lawd, 
->  Aftdmak'ftjfaircrepuutiqnbutabawd.,  < 

r    Had 
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Haft  thou  commiHjncl  ?  by  him  that  gauek  thee 
From  a  pure  heart  coHlmaurKlthy  rebel!  v^iJlr 
'  Draw  not  thy  (word  tagard  iniquitie,"  ' 

/  For  it  was  leftt  thee  all  that  broode  to  kilK 
Thy  Princelicoffice  how<anft  thou  fulfiH  ? 

When  pattcrnd  by  thy  fault  fowleiin  may  iav^ 
Hclearnd  to  fin,  andthou'didft  teaehtheivay. 

Thinke  but  how  vile  a  fpedlacle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  prefent  treipaffc  in  another : > 
'  Mens  faults  do fcldome  to  themfelue^-  appearc, 
^  Their  own  tran/grcffions  partiallie-ihey  /mother, 
Thi:^guilt  would  Teem  death- worrhie  in  thy  brother,. 
O  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  infamies, 
That  fro  their  own  mifdeeds  askaunce  their  dyes? 

To  thee-,  to  thee,  my  heau'd  vp  hands  appeal^ 
NottofeducingluftrhyralhrclieF;  ^*. 

1  fuefor  cxil'd  maicfiies  repcale, 
Let  him  returne,  and  flattring  thoughts  retire. 
His  true  rcfpcd  will  priibrt  falfc  dcilre. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mirt  from  thy  doting  eicn, 
That  thoufhaltice  thy  ftate,  and  piitic  mine,. 
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Hauc  done,  quoth  he,  my  vncontrollcd  tide 
Turn  cs  not,  but  fwels  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lightcs  arc  foonc  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  winde  in  greater  furic  fret: 
The  petty  ftreames  that  paie  a dailie  dec 

To  their  fait  foueraignc  with  their  frcQi  fals  haft, 
Addc  to  his  flowc^  but  alter  not  his  talt. 

Thou  art,  quoth  Lliec,  a  fca,  a  foueraignc  King, 
And  loe  there  fals  into  thy  boundlellc  flood , 
Blacke  lufl-,  dilhonor,  lliame,  mif-gouerning. 
Who  feeke  to  ftaine  the  Ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  thefe  pcttie  ils  fliall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  fea  within  a  puddels  wombc  ii  herfcd, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  feadifperfed. 

So  (hall thefe  flaues  be  King,artd  thou  their  flauc, 
Thou  noblie  bafe ,  they  bafelic  dignified : 
Thou  their  fairc  life,  and  they  thy  fow  ler  grauc : 
Thou  lothed  in  their  fliame,  they  in  thy  pride, 
)  The  lefTer  thing  fhould  not  the  greater  hide, 

'  The  Cedar  ftoopes  not  to  the  bafe  thrubs  foote, 
^  B  ut  low-fhrubs  wither  at  the  Cedars  roote. 

So 
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So  let  thy  thoughts  low  vaffals  to  thy  ftatc, 
No  more  quoth  hc^by  Heauen  I  will  nothcarc  thee. 
Yeeld  to  my  loue,  if  not  iiiforccd  hate, 
In  fteed  of loucs  coy  tutch  Ihall  rudelic  tcare  thee. 
That  done,  defpitefullic  I  meanc  to  bcare  thee 
Vnto  the  bafe  bed  of  fome  rafcall  groome, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  ihamefull  doome. 

This  faid,  he  fets  his  foote  vppon  the  light, 
^  For  light  and  luft  are  deadlic  enemies, 
Shame  folded  vp  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  moft  vnicenc,  then  moft  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolfe  hath  ceazd  hi  >  pray,  the  poor  Iamb  cries, 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controld, 
Intombesheroutcrie  in  her  lips  fweetfold. 

For  with  the  nightlie  linrienthat  (hee  weares, 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chafteft  teares. 
That  euer  modeft  eyes  with  forrow  fhed. 
Othat  prone luftftiould  ftaincfo  pure  a  bed, 
The  fpots  whereof  could  weeping  purifie, 
Her  tears  Ihould  drop  on  them  perpetuallic. 

F 
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>.But  fliee  hath  loil:  a  dearer  thing  then  life, 
And  he  hath  wonnc  vvhat  he  would  loofc  againe, 
This  forced  league  dotli  force  a  further  ftrife, 
y-  This  momcmaric  ioy  breeds  months  of  paine, 
'  This  hot  defire  conuerts  to  coldc  difdaincj 
Pure  chaditie  is  rifled  of  her  (lore, 
A  nd  hifl;  the  theefcfarre  poorer  then  before, 

Looke  as  the  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawkc, 
Vnipt  for  tender  fmell,  or  fpeedieflighr, 
Make  ilow  puribite,  or  altogether  bauk. 
The  praie  wherein  by  nature  they  delight; 
Sofurfet-taking  Tarq^vin  fares  this  night: 
His  tad  delicious,  in  digeftionfowring, 
Deuoures  his  will  that  liu'd  by  fowie  dcuouring, 

O  deeper  finne  then  bottomlcflc  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  ffilJ  imagination ! 
Drunken  Defire  muft  vomite  his  receipt 
Ere  he  can  fee  his  owne  abhomination. 

>  VVhileLufi  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
'  Can  curbc  his  heat,  or  rcine  his  ralh  defire, 
'Till  like  a  Iadc,felf  will  himfclfe  doth  tire. 

And 
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And  then  with  ]anke,and  Icane  difcolouf d chcckc 
With  hcauic  cy  e^knit-browjand  ftrengthleffc  pace, 
Feeble  define  alJ  recreanr,poore  and  n>ccke, 
Like  to  a  banckrout  beggcr  wailcs  his  cacc : 
.  The  flefh  being  proud,  Defire  doth  fight  with  gracq 
'  For  there  it  reuels,  and  when  that  dccaies, 
'  Theguiltic  rebell  forremiflion  praies. 

So  fares  it  with  this  fault-full  Lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplifliment  fo  hotly  chafed, 
For  now  againft  himfelfe  he  founds  this  doomc, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  ftads  di^raccd: 
Bcfidcs  his  foules  faire  temple  is  defaced, 

To  whofe  weake  ruines  mufter  troopes  of  cares. 
To  askc  the  fpotted  PrinccfTe  ho  w  ftic  fares. 

Sheefayesherfubiedswithfowleinfurrcd^ion, 
Haue  batterd  downc  her  confccratcd  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal]  fauk  brought  in  fubic6tion 
Her  immortalitie,  and  made  her  thrall. 
To  liuing  death  and  pay  nc'pcrpetuall. 

Which  in  her  prefciencefhee  controlled  ftill. 
But  her  forefightcould  not  foreflall  their  will. 

Fi 
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Eu'n  In  this  thought  through  the  Jark-night  he  ftca- 
A  captiuc  viv::l:or  that  hath  lofl:  in  gainc,  (leth, 

Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  hcalcth, 
The  fcarrc  that  will  dilpight  of  Cure  rcmainc, 
Lcauin^ his  fpoilc  pcrplcxt  in  greater  paine. 

>  Sheebearesthe lode  oflufi  he  left  bchintJe, 
^  And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guiltie  minde. 

Hcelike  a  thceuiln  dog  creeps  fadly  thence, 
Shce  like  a  wearied  Lambe  lies  panting  there, 
He  fcowles  and  hates  himfelfe  for  his  otfencc, 
Shee  defperat  wich  her  nailcs  her  flclTi  doih  tcarc. 
He  faintly  flies  fweating  with  guiltie  feare: 
Shee  ftaies  exclayming  on  the  dircfull  night, 
He  runnes  and  chides  his  vaniibt  loth'd delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heauy  conuertite, 
Shee  there  remainesa  hopelefle  caif-away, 
He  in  his  fpeed  lookesfor  the  morning  light : 
Shee  pray cs  Ihee  neucr  may  behold  ihe  day. 
For  dale,  quoth  ihec^nighrs  fcapcs  doth  open  lay, 

>  And  my  true  eyes  haue  neuerpradiz'd  how 
■■■>■  To  cloake  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They 
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They  thinke  not  but  that  cucric  eye  can  fee. 
The  fame  difgracc  which  they  theinfclues  behold : 
And  therefore  would  ihey  ftill  in  darkenefTe  be, 
To  haue  their  Ynfcenefinnc  rcmaine  vntold. 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  vnfold, 
And  graue  like  water  that  doth  catc  in  ftcele, 
Vppon  my  cheeks,  what  hclpclcflc Ihame  I  feclc. 

Here  lliee  cxclaimes  againft  repofe  and  reft, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  dill  be  blindc, 
Shee  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breft, 
A nd  bids  it  leape  from  thence,  where  it  maie findc 
Some  purer  chefl,  to  clofe  fo  pure  a  minde. 

Frantickc  with  grietc  thus  breaths  fliee  forth  her 
Againft  the  vnfecne  fecrecie  of  night.         (fpitc, 

O  comfort  killing  night,  image  of  Hell, 
Dim  regidcr,  and  notarie  of  Ihame, 
Blacke  ftage  for  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell, 
Vafi:  fin-concealing  Chaos,  nourfe  of  blame. 
Blinde  muffled  bawd^darke  harbcr  for  defame, 
Grim  caue  of  death,  whifpring  con(pirator, 
V  Vith  clofe-tong'd  treafon  &  the  rauiilicr. 
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O  hatefuUjVaporous,  and  foggy  nighr, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  curclefic  crime : 
Muftcr  thy  mifts  to  mecte  the  Eaflerne  light, 
Make  war  againfl  proportion'd  courfe  ot  time. 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  Sunne  to  clime 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poyfonou5  clouds  abouc  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  rauilh  the  morning  aire, 
Let  their  cxhald  vnholdfome  breaths  make  fickc 
The  Ufe  of  puritie,  the  fupremc  fairc, 
Er€  he  arriue  his  wcarie  noone-tidc  prick  c, 
And  let  thy  muftie  vapours  march  Co  thickc, 

That  in  their  fmoakierankesjhis  finothrcd  light 
Mav  fet  at  noone,and  make  perpetuall  night. 

V  Verc  T  A  R  QJ I K  night,  as  he  is  but  nights  child. 
The  filucrlliiningC^uccne  he  would  diftaine; 
Her  twinckling  handmaids  to(by  him  dchj'd) 
Through  nights  black  bofom  Ihuldnot  peep  again. 
So  fhould  1  haue  copartners  in  my  painc, 
>  Andfcllowfhip  in  woe  doth  woe  affwagc, 
•  As  Palmers  chat  makes  (hort  their  pilgrimage. 

Where 
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Where  now  I  hauc  no  one  to  blufli  with  n>c, 
To  croffe  their  armes  &  hang  their  heads  withtainc^ 
To  maske  their  browes  and  hide  their  infamic. 
But  I  alone,  alone  mull  fit  and  pine, 
Scafoning  the  earth  with  (howrcs  of  filuer  brine; 
^  Mingling  my  talk  with  tcars^mygrccf  with  gronc5, 
•  Poore  wafting  monuments  of  lafting  nioncs. 

O  night  thou  furnace  of  fowle  reeking  fmokc! 
Let  not  the  icalous  daic  behold  that  face, 
V  V^hich  vaderneath  thy  blacke  all  hiding  clokc 
Imniodcftjy  lies  nwrtird  with  di^racc, 
Keepe  ftill  poflciTion  of  thy  gloomy  place, 

That  ail  the  faults  which  in  thy  raignc  arc  made, 
May  likewife  bcftg^ulcherd  in  thy  (hade. 

Make  me  not  obied  to  the  tell-talcday, 
The  light  will  (hew  charaderd  in  my  brow, 
The  ftoric  of  (weetc  chaftitics  decay, 
Thcimpiou^breachofholywedlockcvowc. 
Yea  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 

To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  bookcS) 

V  Vifl  cotcmy  lothibmc  trcfpaflcin  my  Ipokcs* 
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The  nourfc  to  ftill  her  child  will  tell  my  ftoric, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  T  a  r  qj  i  n  s  name. 
The  Orator  to  dccke  his  oratorie, 
V  Vill  couple  my  rcproch to  T  a  r  qv  i  n  s  (hame, 
Feaft-finding  minftrcls  tuning  my  defame, 
V  Vill  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  ech  line, 
How  Taiiqvin  wronged  me,  I  Colatine, 

Let  my  good  name^that  fcncelefTc  reputation, 
For  CoLAiiNES  deareIouebekcptvn(potted: 
Ifthat  be  made  a  theame  for  diiputation, 
The  branches  of  another  roote  are  rotted; 
And  vndelcru'd  rcproch  to  him  alotted, 
That  is  as  clcarc  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Colatine, 

O  vnfeenc  (hame,  inuifible  difgracc, 
O  vnfelt  fore,  creft-wounding  priuat  icarre ! 
Reprochisftamptin  CoLATiNvs  face, 
And  1  ARQ^YiNS  cycmaicreadthemotafarrc, 
^^  How  he  in  peace  is  wounded  not  in  warre. 
«^  Alas  how  manic  beare  fuch  lliamefull  blowcs, 
Which  not  thcfelucs  but  he  that giucs  the  knowes. 

If 
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irC  o  L  A  T I N  E,  thine  honor  laic  in  nic, 
From  me  by ftrong  affault  it  is  bereft: 
My  Honnic  loft,  and  I  a  Drone-Hke  Bee, 
Haucno  pcrfedionotmyfommcrlcft, 
But  rob*d  and  ranfak't  by  iniurious  thcfr. 
'  In  thy  weake  Hiue  a  wandring  wafpc  hath  crept, 
'  And  fuck'tihe  Honnic  which  thy  chaft  Bee  kept. 

Yet  am  Iguiltieofthy  Honors  wrackc, 
Yet  for  thy  Honordidlentertainehim, 
Comming  from  thee  I  could  not  put  him  backe: 
For  k  had  beene  difhonor  to  difdainc  him, 
Befidcs  ofwearinefle  hedldcoraplainehim, 
And  talk't  of  Vcrtuc  (O  vnlook't  for  euill,) 
When  Vertuc  is  prophan'd  in  fuch  a  Dcuill, 

Why  fliould  the  wormc  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hatefull  Kuckcowes  hatch  in  Sparrows  nefts  > 

OrTodcs  infedtfaire  founts  with  venomemud  ? 

Or  tyrant  folHe  lurke  in  gende  brcfts  ? 

OrKings  be  breakers  of  their  ovvne  behcftcs* 
"But  no  perfection  is  fo  abfolute, 
That  fomc  impuritic  doth  not  pollute. 

G 
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Tlic  a^^cd  man  that  coffers  vp  his  gold, 
Is plagu'd  w ith  cramps,  and  goiitSjand  paincfull  fits, 
A'"id  (carcc  bath  eyes  his  treaiui  e  to  behold,  . 

But  like  ftill  pining  TANXAtvshc  fits, 
And  vfelcde  barnes  the  harucft  of  his  wits: 
Hauing  no  other  picafure  of  his  gainc, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  paiiie. 

5Jo  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  vfe  ic, 
And  Icaucs  it  to  be  maiftrcd  by  his  yong : 
Who  in  their  pridodo  prcfently  abii^e  it, 
^  heir  father  was  too  wcakc,  and  they  too  ftrong 
To  hold  their  curfcd-blelTed  Fortune  long. 

"  The  fwects  we  wilhfor,turne  to  lot  bed  fb  wrs, 
"  Euen  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Vnruly  blafts  wnit  on  the  tender  fpring, 
Vrrfiolfome  weeds  take  roote  with  precious  fiowrs, 
The  Adder hiffes  where  the  fweetc  birds  fing, 
'What  Vertue  breedes  Iniquity  deuours: 
':  V  Ve  haue  no  good  that  we  can  fay  is  ours, 
♦  But  ill  annexed  opportunity 
>  Orkils  his  Iifc,orclfc  his  quality, 

O 
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0  opportunity  tliy  guilt  is  great, 

Tis  thoiuhat  cxc(  ur'il  the  rraytors  treafon: 

1  hou  fcts  the  v/oiic  where  he  the  lanibc  may '^ct, 
V  Vho  eiicr  plots  the  finnc  thou  poinR  the  Icalon. 
Tis  thou  that  {pur-Vit  at  ni^htj  at  law,  at  reafon, 

And  in  thy  ihad.ic  Cell  where  none  may  (oic  him, 
Sits  Un  to ccaie  the  ibules  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  makcR  the  veftall  violate  her  oath, 
•Thou  blowefl  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawd. 
Thou  imotherft  honcflie,  thou  murthrefl:  troth, 
•Thou  fowle  abbcttor,thou  notorious  bawd, 
Thou  plantcft  fcandall,  and  difplacefl  lawd. 
Thou  rauillier,  thou  tray  tor,  thou  falfe  thcefc. 
Thy  honie  turnes  to  gall,thy  ioy  to  greef  e. 

Thy  fccrct  plcafurc  turnes  to  open  fhame. 

Thy  priuatc  feafting  to  a  publicke  fall. 

Thy  finoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name, 

•Thy  fugrcd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taft, 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  ncuer  lafl. 
^  How  comes  it  then,  vile  opportunity 
Being  fo  bad^fuch  numbers  feeke  for  thee? 

G  z 
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V  Vhcn  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  fuppliants  fricn  1 
And  bring  him  where  his  fuit  may  be  obtained? 

V  Vhcn  wilt  thou  fort  an  howrc  great  (b  iks  to  end? 
Or  free  that  foulc  which  wrcichcdncs  hath  chained  > 
G  iae  phifickc  to  the  (ickc,  eafc  to  the  pained? 

The  poorejlamcjblindjhaultjcrecpc,  cry  out  for 
But  they  ncrc  meet  with  oportunitic.  (ihec. 

The  patlcntdies  while  the  Phifuian  deepen, 
The  Orphanc  pines  while  the  opprciror  fccdes. 
lufticc  is  fcafting  while  the  widow  wccpes, 
Aduife  is  fporting  while  infedion  breeds. 
Thou  graunt'ft  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

Wrath,  cnuy,treafon,  rape,  and  murthcrs  rages. 
Thy  heinous  houres  wait  on  them  as  their  Pages* 

When  Tructh  and  Venue  hauc  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thoufand  erodes  kccpe  them  from  thy  aide: 
They  buie  thy  hclpe,but  finnc  ncrcgiucs  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  apaidc, 
As  well  to  heare,  as  graunt  what  he  hath  faidc. 
My  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  would  cKc  hauc  come  to  me, 
VVhcnTARQ^viNdid,buthcwasftaicdbythcc. 

Guilty 
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Guilty  thou  art  of  miirthcr^and  ofthcft, 

Guilty  of  pcriuricjand  fubornation, 

Guilty  of  trcafonjlbrgericjand  (hift, 

Guilty  of iiiceft  that  abhomination, 

An  acccflaric  by  thine  inclination. 

To  all  finnes  paft  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general!  dooine. 

Mifihapcn  time,  copefmate  ofvgly  night, 
S  witt  lubtle  port,  can  ier  of  gricflic  care, 
Eater  of  youth,  falfe  flaue  to  falic  dehght : 
Bafe  watch  of  woes,  fins  packhorfe,Ycrtues  fnarc. 
Thou  nourfeft  all,  and  munhreft  all  that  arc. 
O  hearc  me  then,  iniurious  Ihiftini^  time, 
Be  guiltic  of  my  death  fincc  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  feruant  opportunity 
Betraide  the  howres  thou  gau*ft  me  to  rcpofe? 
Canccld  my  fortunes,  and  inchained  mc 
To  endlefTc  date  of  neuer-endin^r  woes? 
Times  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  offoes. 
To  cate  vp  errours  by  opinion  bred, 
Notfpendthcdowrie  ofa  lawful!  bed » 
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Times  glorie  is  co  calmc  contending  Kings, 
To  vnmaske  fallhood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  ftampe  the  fcalc  of  t;;nc  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  niornejaniCcntinell  the  night, 
To  wrona  the  wronger  till  he  render  rjoht, 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  howres, 
And  Tmeare  wiih  duft  thcirghtring  golden  towrs. 

To  fill  with  wormc-holcs  ftately  monuments. 
To  feede  obHuion  w  ith  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  bookes,  and  alter  tlieir  contents. 
To  pluckc  the  quils  from  auncient  raucns  wings. 
To  drie  the  old  oakcs  fappe,  and  cherilKiprings : 
To  fpoilc  Antiquities  of  hammerd  fleelc. 
And  uirne  the  gi<ldy  round  of  Fortunes  w  heele. 

To  (hew  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  childe, 
To  flay  the  tygre  that  doth  Hue  by  Qaughtcr, 
To  tame  the  Vnicornc,  and  Lion  v\  ild. 
To  mocke  the  fubtle  in  themfclues  beguild, 

To  cheare  the' Plowman  with  increafefull  crops, 
--  And  waft  huge  ftonps  with  little  water  drops. 

Why 
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Why  wofk'ft  thou  mifchlefc  in  thy  Pilgrimage, 
VnlelTc  thou  could'H:  r  cturnc  to  make  amends? 
One  poore  rctyring  minute  in  an  age 
V  Vould  purchafe  thee  a  thoufand  thoufand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  ro  bad  dcttCEs  lends,   (backe, 

0  this  dread  night,  would'd  thou  one  howr  ccfme 

1  could  nreueni;  ihjsttormcjand  ihun  thy  wracke. 

Thou  ccafelefTe  lackie  to  Eternitie, 

With  Tome  mirchancecrollc  Tarqv'in  inhisflighr* 

Deuife  cxtrfeames  beyond  exrremitic, 

To  make  him  curftthis  ciirfed  crimcfull  nighc 

Let  gaftJyihadowes  his  lewd  eyes  affright,  ; 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  euill,. 

Shapc-cuerybujh  a  hideous  fhapelefle  deuilL 

Difturbe  his  h<5  wres  ofrcft  with  rcftleffc  trances, 
AfftidhinUnhis  bed  with  bedredg'rones, 
Let  there bcchauncchunpitifull  miichances, 
To  make  liim  mono,  but  pitie  not  his  moncs: 
Stpnc  him  withhardncd hearts  harder  then  ftones,^ 
And  Jctnulde  women  to  him  loofc  their  mildnefle, 
Y  ViJder  toliini  dicn  Tygers  in  their  wildnfefl^. 
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Let  him  hauc  time  to  tearc  his  curled  haire, 
Let  him  hauc  time  againft  himfelfc  to  raue. 
Let  him  haue  time  oTtimes  helpe  to  difpaire, 
Lethim  haue  time  to  Hue  a  lothcd  flaue, 
Let  him  haue  time  a  beggers  orts  to  crauc. 

And  time  to  fee  one  that  by  almes  doth  Hue, 
. :  Difdainc  to  him  difdainea  fcraps  togiue. 

Lethim  haue  time  to  fee  his  friends  his  foes, 
Andmerriefoolestomockcathimrefort: 
Let  him  haue  time  to  marke  how  flow  time  goes 
In  time  of  forrow,  and  how  fwift  andiliort 
His  time  of  folHe,and  his  time  of  fport. 
AndeuerlethisvnrecalHngcrime 
Haue  time  to  waile  th'abufing  of  his  time  • 

O  time  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curfe  him  that  thou  taught'ft  this  ill : 
At  his  owne  fhadow  let  rhc  thcefe  runne  mad, 
Himfclfe,himfelfefeekeeucriehowretokill, 
Such  wretched  hadsfuch  wretched  blood  ftiuld  fpill. 
;,'  ■  For  who  fo  bafc  would  fuch  an  office  haue, 
As  fciandrous  deaths-man  to  fo  bafe  a  flaue. 

The 
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The  ba'er  is  he  comming  from  a  King, 
Toih^me  his  hope  with  deedcsdcpcneratc, 
.'  The  miehticr  man  the  mightier  is  die  thins 
^  That  makes  him  honord,  or  begets  him  hate : 
^  For  grcaicftfcandall  waits  on  grcareftflate. 
'  The  Moone  being  clouded^  prefently  is midj 
•'  ButHttle  ihrs  may  hide  them  when  they  Hll:. 

The  Crow  may  bath  his  coaleblackc  wings  in  mire, 
A::d  vnperceau'd  ihe  wi; h  the  filth  away, 
But  it  the  hkc  the  fiiow-vvhite  Swan  defire, 
The  ftaine  vppon  his  llluer  Downc  will  ftay. 
^  Poore grooms  are  fightlcs  night,kings  glorious  day, 
. '  Gnats  arc  vnnoted  whcrc)oere  they  flie, 
'But  Eagles  gaz'd  vppon  w  i.h  cucrie  eye. 

Out  idle  wordes,  fcruantsto  fhallow  fooles, 
Vnprofitable  fou(ids,weake  arbitrators, 
Bufic  your  lelucs  in  skill  contending  fchoolcs, 
Debate  whereleyureferucs  with  dull  dcbators; 
To  trembling  Clients  be  you  mediators, 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  Oraw, 
Since  that  my  cafe  is  palt  the  hcl^e  of  law. 

H 
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In  value  I  rai'c  at  oportunitic, 
At  time,  at  T  a  r  q^v  i  n',  and  vnchcarfull  night, 
In  vainc  I  cauill  with  mine  infamie. 
In  vainc  I  (purnc  at  my  confirm'd  defpight, 
This  helpclcffe  fmoake  of  words  doth  mc  no  right: 
The  remedie  indccde  to  do  mc  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  fowle  defiled  blood. 

Poore  hand  why  qulucrft  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honor  thy  felfe  to  rid  me  of  this  ihamc, 

For  if  I  die,  my  Honor  Hues  in  thee, 

But  if  I  Hue  thou  liu'ft  in  my  defame^ 

Since  thou  couldft  not  defend  thy  loyal]  Dame, 
And  waft  affeard  to  fcratch  hcv  wicked  Fo, 
Kill  both  thy  felfe,  and  her  for  y  eelding  fo. 

This  faid,  from  her  bctombled  couch  Ihcc  ftartcth. 
To  finde  fome  dcfp'rat  Inflrumcnt  of  death, 
But  this  no  flaughtcr  houfe  no  toole  imparteth, 
To  make  more  vent  for  pafTage  of  her  breath. 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  fovanilhcth, 
As  fmoake  from  i^TNA,  that  in  aire  confumcs, 
Or  that  which  from  dilcharged  Cannon  fumes. 


In 
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In  vainc  (quoih  llice)  I  Hue,  and  fcckc  in  vainc 
Somchapplcmcanetocndahaplcflelife. 
Ifcar'd  by  Tarq^vins  Fauchiontobcflainc, 
Yet  for  the  fclfe  lajnc  purpofc  feeke  a  knifc^ 
Biit  when  I  fcar'd  I  was  a  loyall  wife, 
So  am  I  now, 6  no  that  cannot  be, 
Of  that  true  tipe  hath  T  a  r  qj  i  n  rifled  me. 

0  that  is  gone  for  which  I  fought  to  Hue, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  feare  to  die. 
To  clearc  this  fpot  by  death  (at  lead)  I  giuc 
A  badge  of  Fame  to  fclandcrs  liucrie, 
AdyingIife,toHuinginfamic: 

Poorc  helpleilc  heipe,  the  trcafure  ftolne  away, 
To  burne  the  guiltlefle  casket  w  here  it  lay. 

Well  well  dearc  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e,  thou  fhalt  not  know 
The  ftaincd  call:  of  violated  troth : 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affc61:ion  fo, 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath: 

This  baftardgraffc  (ball  ncucrcome  to  growth, 
He  Qiall  not  boaft  who  did  thy  ftocke  pollute, 
Tiiat  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruite. 

H  2 
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Nor  lliall  he  ^nile  at  thee  in  fecret  thoughr, 
Nor  laugh  wuhhisconipanionsatihy  Rate, 
But  thou  &alt  know  ihy  intreft  was  nor  bought 
Bafcly  with  gold,  urn  ftolnc  from  foorth  thy  gate. 
For  me  J  am  the  miftrclTe  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trcfpafTencuer  will  difpence, 
-T  ill  life  to  death  acquit  my  forft  offence. 

I  will  not  poy  Ton  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excufcs. 
My  fable  ground  of  finne  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  falfe  nights  abufes. 
My  tongue  iliall  vtter  all^mine  eyes  like  (luces, 
v^       As  from  a  mountaine  fpringthat  feeds  a  dale, 
B     Shal  guih  pure  ftreams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

By  this  lamenting  Philomele  had  ended 
The  well- tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  forrow, 
And  folemne  night  with  (low  fad  gate  defcended 
To  ouglie  Hell,  when  loc  the  blulhing  morrow 
Lends  lightto  all  faire  eyes  that  light  will  borrow. 

Butcloudie  LvcRECEfh^mesherfelfetofee,  . 

And  therefore  ftill  in  night  would  cloiftred  be. 

Rcucaling 
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Reucalingckiy  through  cuerycrannicfpies, 
And  feems  to  point  her  out  where  Ihe  ins  weeping, 
To  whom  Ihec  fobbing  ipcakes,  6  eye  of  eyes,(pino', 
Why  pry'ii  thou  throgh  my  window:'  leaue  thy  pee- 
Mock  with  thy  lickhngbcams^cics  that  arc  flecping* 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  percinglighr. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  ni^^rhr. 

Thus  cauils  fliee  with  eucrie  thing  flicc  fees, 
True  griefe  is  fond  and  tcftic  as  a  childc, 
Who  wayward  once^his  mood  with  naught  aqrees, 
Old  woes,  not  infant  forrowes  beare  them  milde, 
Continuance  tames  the  one,  the  oiherwilde, 
Like  an  vnpradiz'dfwimmer  plunging  flill, 
With  too  much  labour  dro  v/ns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  fliec  dcepe  drenched  in  a  Sea  of  care, 
Holds  difputation  with  ech  thingflice  vewes, 
And  to  her  felfe  all  forrow  doth  compare, 
No  obicd  but  herpaffions  (Irength  rcnewcs  : 
And  as  one  fliiftes  another  ftraightinfewes, 

Somtimc  hcrgriefc  is  dumbc  and  hath  no  wordj, 
Sometime  tis  mad  and  too  much  taike  affords. 
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The  little  birds  that  tune  their  mornings  k)y, 
Make  her  moncs  mad,  with  their  f^'cct  melodic, 
"  For  mirth  doth  fearch  the  bottome  ofannoy, 
"Sad  follies  arc  Qaine  in  mcrrie  companie, 
""Griefc  bed:  is  plcafdwithgricfcs  focietic; 
'*•  True  forrow  then  is  feeling! ie  fuffiz'd, 
«  When  with  like  fcmblancc  it  is  fimpathiz.'d. 

"  Tis  double  death  to  drownc  in  ken  of  ihore, 
"  He  ten  times  pines,that  pines  beholding  food, 
"  To  fee  the  faluc  doth  make  the  wound  ake  more : 
*^  Great  griefc  grecucs  moft  at  that  wold  do  it  good^ 
^f  Deepc  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who  being  fcoptjthe  bouding  banks  oreflowcs, 
•  Griefe  dallied  with,  nor  law,  nor  limit  knowcs. 

You  mocking  Blrds(quoth  (hc)your  tunes  intombc 
V Vithin  your  hollow  fwclling  feathered  breads. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumbe, 
My  rcdleffe  difcord  loucs  no  ftops  nor  reds : 
"  A  wocfuU  HoftcflTc  brookcs  nor  mcrrie  gucfts, 
Ralilli  your  nimble  notes  to  plcafing  cares, 
*'  Diftrcs  likes  dups  whe  time  is  kept  with  tearcs. 

Come 
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Come  Philomcic  that  fing'fl:  of  rauilhment, 
Make  thy  dxd  grouc  in  my  difheucld  hearc, 
As  the  danke  earth  v;ecpes  at  thy  languiil  imcnt: 
So  I  at  each  fad  ftraine,  will  ftraine  i  tearc. 
And  with  deepc  groncs  the  Diapafon  bearc: 
For  burthen-wife  ile  hum  on  T  a  r  qy  i  n  ftll!, 
While  thou  on  Terevs  defcants  better  skill 

And  whiles  agalnft  a  thorne  thou  bear'ft  thy  part, 
To  keepc  thy  fliarpe  woes  waking,  wretched  I 
To  imitate  thee  well,  againfl:  my  heart 
V  V ill  fixe  a  fliarpe  knife  to  affright  mine  eye, 
Who  if  it  winke  fliall  thereon  fall  and  die, 
Thefemeanesasfretsvponaninftrument, 
Shal  tune  our  heart-ftrings  to  true  languilhmcnt. 

And  for  poore  bird  thou  fing'fi:  not  in  the  day, 
As  fliaming  anie  eye  fhould  thee  behold : 
Some  darke  dcepe  defert  fcated  from  th  e  way, 
That  knowes  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold 
Will  wee  find  out :  and  there  w^e  w  ill  vnfold 

To  creatures  ftern,(ad  tunes  to  change  their  kinds, 
'  Since  me  proue  beafts,let  beads  bear  getle  minds* 
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As  the  poore  frighted  Deare  that  (lands  at  gaze, 

V Vildly  determining  V  hichway  toflie, 
Or  one  incompall  with  a  winding  maze. 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  rcadilic: 
So  with  her  Iclfc  is  Ihee  in  mutinie, 

To  Hue  or  die  which  of  the  tvvainc  were  better, 
V  Vhcn  hfe  is  (liam'd  and  death  rcproches  dctter. 

To  kill  my  felfe^quoth  fhee,  alacke  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poore  foulcs  pollufion? 
They  that  loofe  halfe  with  greater  patience  beare  it, 
Then  they  whofe  whole  isfwallowed  in  confufion. 
That  mother  tries  a  mercileOe  conclufion, 
}  Who  hauing  two  fwcetbabes5when  death  takes 
'•Will  flay  the  other,  and  be  nurfe  to  none,  ;(onc, 

My  bodic  or  my  fbule  which  was  the  dearer? 
V  Vhcn  the  one  pure,  the  oiher  made  dcuinc, 
Whofe  loue  of  eyther  to  my  lelfe  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heaucn  and  Colatine: 
Ay  me,  the  Barke  pild  from  i he  loftie  Pine, 
y  Hislcfaues  will  wither,  and  his  Tap  decay, 
So  mufl:  my  foule  her  barkc  beinf^  pild  away. 

Her 
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Her  hoiife  is  fackt, her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  manfion  batlcrd  by  the  cncmic, 

Her  facrcd  temple  fpottcdj  fpoild,  corrupted, 

Groflieingirtwithdaringinfamie, 

Then  let  it  not  be  cald  impietic, 

If  in  this  blemilht  fort  I  make  fbmc  hole, 
Through  which  I  may  conuay  thib  troubled  ibulc, 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  C  o  l  a  1 1  n  e 
Hauc  heard  the  caufe  of  my  vntimelie  death. 
That  he  may  vow  in  that  fad  houre  of  mine, 
Reuenge  on  him  that  made  me  (lop  my  breath, 
My  ftaincd  bloud  to  T  a  ii  qj/  i  n  ile  bequeath, 

Which  for  him  tainted,i]iall  for  him  befpent. 

And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  teftament. 

My  Honorile  bequeath  vnto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  bodie  (b  difhonorcd, 
Tis  Honor  to  depriue  difhonord  life. 
The  one  will  liue,  the  other  being  dead. 
So  offliames  afhes  fhall  my  Fame  be  bred, 
'  F6rinmydeath[murrherihamefull  fcorne, 
My  (hamc  fb  dead,mine  honor  is  new  borne. 

I 
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Dearc  Lord  ofthat  dearc  iewell  I  hauc  loft. 
What  legacie  (hall  1  bequeath  to  thee  :• 
My  rcfolution  loue  fliall  be  thy  boft, 
By  whofc  example  thou  rcucng'd  niayft  be. 
How  T  A  R  qy  I N  mufl:  be  vf  d,read  it  in  me, 
My  felfe  ihy  friend  will  kill  my  felfe  thy  fo, 
And  for  my  fake  ferue  thoU  falfe  T  a  r  qv  i  n  fo. 

This  briefe  abridgement  of  my  will  I  make, 
My  foulc  and  bodie  to  the  skies  and  ground: 
My  refolution  Husband  doe  thou  take, 
Mine  Honor  be  ihe  knifes  that  makes  my  wound, 
My  lliame  be  his  that  did  my  Fame  confoundj 
AhdallmyFamcthatliuesdisburfedbe, 
To  thofe  that  Hue  and  thinke  no  ftiame  ofmc. 

Thou  CoLATiNEfhaltouerfecthiswill, 
HovV  waslouerfeencthatthou  (lialtfceit? 
My  bloud  Ihall  wadi  the  fclander  of  mine  ill, 
My  Hues  foule  deed  my  lifes  faire  end  (hall  free  it. 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  ftoutlic  fay  fo  be  it, 

Y eeld  to  my  hand,  my  hand  (liall  conquer  thcc, 
Thou  dcad,both  die,  and  both  (hall  vigors  be. 

This 
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This  pJot  of  death  when  fadlicflice  hsdlayd, 
And  wip'cihcbrinilhpeailc  from  hcrbfi"t_hteies, 
With  vntun'd  tongue  fhee  hoarllie  cals  her  inayd, 
V  Vhofc  fiv  ift  obedience  to  her  miflrefle  hies, 
"Forfleet-wing'd  duetic  with  thcghts  feathers  flic5, 
Poore  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  cheeks  vnto  her  maid  feem  fo, 
As  winter  meads  when  fun  doth  mektheirf now. 

Her  miflreffe  (bee  doth  giuc  demure  good  morrow, 
VVithfoft  flow-tongue,  true  markc  ofmodcftic. 
And  forts  a  fadlooke  to  her  Ladies  forraw, 
(For  why  her  face  wore  forrov/cs  huerie.) 
But  durd  not  aske  of  her  audacioufiie, 

Why  her  two  funs  were  clowd  ecclipfed  lo, 
Nor  why  her  faire  cheeks  ouer-v\  alht  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  wcepc  the  Sun  being  fct^ 
Each  flowrc  moiftned  hke  a  melting  eye ; 
Euen  fo  the  maid  with  fwelHng  drops  gan  wet 
Her  circled  cien  inforft,  by  llmpathie 
Ofthofcfaire  Suns  fet  in  her  miftreflc  skic, 
Who  in  a  fait  wau'd  Ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night, 

I   2 
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Aprcttiewhilethcfcpretticcrcaturcsftand,   . 
Like  luoric  conduits  corall  ceftcnis  filling : 
One  iui>Iic  wecpes,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  caufcj  but  companie  of  her  drops  fpilHng, 
.Their  gentle  fex  to  weepe  are  often  willing^ 
Greeuing  themfelues  to  geffe  at  others  (marts, 
'And  the  they  di  own  their  eies^or  break  their  harts. 

For  men  haue  marble,  women  waxen  mindes, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will, 
The  weake  oppreft^th'imprcflion  offtrangekindcs 
Is  form*d  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill. 
Then  call  them  not  the  Authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  then  waxe  (liall  be  accounted  euill, 
VVherein  is  (lamptthe  femblance  of  a  DcuilJ. 

Their  feioothneffc^liice  agoodly  champainc  plaine, 
Laies  open  all  the  little  wormes  that  creepe, 
In  men  as  in  a  rough  growne  groue  remainc, 
Caue  keeping  euils  that  obfcurcly  fleepe. 
Through  chriH-all  wals  cch  littlemoie  will  pcepe, 
y  Though  me cacouer  crimes  with  bold  ftern  looks, 
■»  Poore  womcns  faces  are  their  owae  faults  hooks. 

No 
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No  man  inueigh  againft  ihc  withered  flowrc, 
But  chicle  rough  wiiirer  that  the  flowrc  hath  kild, 
Not  that  dcuour'd,  but  that  which  doth  dcuour 
Is  worthic  blame,6  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poore  vv  omens  faults^  that  they  arc  fo  fulfild 

With  mens  abufesj  thofe  proud  Lords  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  wome  tenants  to  their  fhame. 

The  prefident  whereof  in  Lvcrece  view, 
Aflail'd  by  night  with  circumftanccs  (Irong 
Of  prcfent  dcathj  and  ihame  that  might  inluc. 
By  that  her  death  to  do  her  husband  wrong. 
Such  danger  to  refiftancc  did  belong ; 

That  dying  fcare  through  all  her  bodic  jpred, 
And  who  cannot  abufe  a  bodie  dead  ? 

By  this  milde  patience  bid  faire  L  v  c  r  e  g  e  /pcakc, 
To  the  poore  counterfaite  of  her  complayning, 
My  girlcj  quoth  (hce,  on  what  occafion  breakc 
Thofc  tears  fro  thcCjthat  downe  thy  cheeks  arc  raig- 
If thou  dofl:  wcepc  for  grie/e  of  my  fuftaining:  (ning? 
Know  c^ende  wench  it fmallauailcsmv  mood, 
, .  li  tears  could  hclp^mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

13 
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But  tell  mc  girl e,  when  went  (and  fhere  fhec  (laide. 
Till  after  a  deepe  gronc)  T  a  r  qj  i  n  from  hence, 
Madame  ere  I  was  vp  (repli'd  the  maide,) 
The  more  to  blanie  my  iluggard  negligence. 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  farre  can  dilpcncc : 
My  lelfc  was  ftirring  crc  the  brcake  of  day. 
And  ere  I  rofe  was  T  a  r  q^v  i  n  gone  away. 

But  Lady,  ifyour  maide  may  be  fo  bold, 
Shee  would  requefl:  to  know  your  heauineffc : 
(O  peace  quoth  L  v  c  r  e  c  E)if  it  ihould  be  told, 
•  The  repetition  cannot  make  it  leffe : 
For  more  it  is,  then  I  can  well  exprefle, 
-•  And  that  decpe  torture  may  be  cal'd  a  Hell, 
'■  When  more  isfelt  then  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Go  get  mee  hither  paper,  inkc,  and  pen, 
Yet  lauc  that  labour,  for  I  haue  them  hearc, 
(What  Ihould  I  fay)  one  ofmy  husbands  men 
Bid  thou  be  rcadic,  by  and  by,  to  bearc 
A  letter  to  my  Lord,  my  Loue,  my  Dcarc, 
Bid  him  with  fpeede  prepare  to  carrie  it. 
The  caufc  craucs  haft,  and  it  will  foone  be  writ. 

Her 
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Her  niaidc  is  gone,  and  iLce  prepares  to  write, 
Firft  houcring  ore  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceiptandgriefc  an  eager  combatfighr, 
What  wit  fcts downc  is  blotted  (Iraight  with  will. 
This  is  too  curious  ^ood,  this  blunt  and  ill. 
Much  like  a  prcfk  of  people  ata  dorc, 
^1  hrong  her  inuentions  which  fliall  go  before* 

At  laftihcc  thus  begins :  thouworthieLordj 
Of  that  vnworthic  wife  that  grcctcth  thee, 
Hcakhto  thy  pcrfon,  ncxt^^uchlafc  t'afford 
(IfcucrlouCjthy  Lvcrece  thou  wilt  fee,) 
Some  prcfcnt  fpecd,  to  come  and  vifitc  mc:    ' 
SoIcommendmCjfromourhoufeiagriefej 
>  My  woes  are  tcdious^though  my  words  are  bricfc.  • 

Here  folds  H^icc  vp  the  tenure  ofher  woe. 
Her  ccrtaine  forrow  writvncertainely^ 
By  this  Ihort  Ccdulc  C  o  l  at  i  n  e may  know 
Her  gricfc,  but  not  her  griefcs  true  cjualiry, 
Shec  dares  not  thereof  make  difcoucry^. 
Lefllielhouldholdit  hcrowngrbilcabufej 
Ere  Ihe  wich  bioud  hadlUin'd  hbr  flain'd  cxc\i(c. 
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Bcfidcs  the  life  and  fccling  of  her  paffion, 

Shec  bo  ords  to  fpciid,  when  he  is  by  to  hcarc  her, 

V  Vhcn  fighs,C<  groncs,&  tears  may  grace  the  fallu  3 
Of  her  diigracc,  the  better  fo  to  clcarc  her 

From  that  fufpicio  which  the  world  mjght  bear  her. 
To  l]\unthis  blot, ftiec  would  notblot  the  letter 
VVithwordsjtillaAion  might  becom  the  better. 

»To  fee  fad  fights^raoucs  more  then  hcare  them  told. 
For  then  the  eye  interpretes  to  the  earc 
T  he  hcauie  motion  that  it  doth  behold,   . 

V  Vhen  cueric  parr,  a  part  of  woe  doth  bearc. 
Tis  but  a  part  of  forrow  that  wc  hearc, 

^  Deep  founds  make  ieiTernoilethelhallowfoords, 
And  forrow  ebsjbeing  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  feal'd,  and  on  it  writ 
At  A  R  D  E  A  to  my  Lord  with  more  then  hafl-. 
The  Pod  attends,  and  thee  deliuers  it. 
Charging  the  fowr-fac'd  groome,  to  high  as  faft 
As  lagging  fowles  before  the  Northcrnc  blafts. 
Speed  more  then  fpccd,but  dul  &  flow  fhc  deems, 
Extremity  ftill  vrgeth  fuch  extremes. 

The 
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The  homclic  villainc  curfics  to  her  low, 
And  blulhing  on  her  with  a  ftedfaft  eye, 
Rcccaucs  the  fcroU  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  baihfull  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  ihcy  whofe  guilt  within  their  bofomcs  He, 
Imagine  cuerie  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  LvcRECE  thought,  he  bluiht  to  fee  her  ihame. 

When  fcelie  Croome  (God  wot)  it  was  dcfcd 
OffpiritCjHfe,  and  bold  audacitic, 
Such  harmleffe  creatures  haue  a  true  rcfpcd: 
To  talkc  in  deeds,  while  others  faucijic 
Promife  more  fpccd,  but  do  it  Icyfurelie. 
Euen  fo  this  pattcrnc  of  the  w  ornc-cut  age, 
Paw n'd  honed:  Iooks,but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duetie  kindled  her  miftrud. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed, 
Shee  thought  he  blulhj:>  as  knowing  Takqvins  luft, 
And  blulhing  with  him,wiillie  on  himgaxed, 
Her  earned:  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed. 
The  more  iliee  faw  the  bloud  his  checks  rcplcnifh, 
1  he  more  (he  thought  he  fpicd  in  her  Torn  Dleniilh. 

K 
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P  ut  long  iLcc  ihinkes  till  he  rcturnc  againc, 
And  yet  the  dutious  vaflali  fcarcc  is  gone. 
The  wcarje  time  fliec  cannot  cntcrtaine, 
Fornowtisftalctofigh,  towcepc,  andgronc, 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  mone  tired  mone, 
That  lliee  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  (lay, 
Pawling  for  means  to  mourne  fbme  newer  way. 

At  laft  fhec  cals  to  mind  where  hangs  a  pecce 
Of  skilful!  painting,  m^de  for  P  r  i  a  m  s  Troy, 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helens  rapCjthcCittie to deftroy, 
Threatning  cloud-kiffing  I  l  l  i  o  n  with  annoy, 
Which  the  conceipted  Painter  drew  fo  prowd, 
,  AsHeauen(itfccmd)tokifre  the  turrets  bo w'd. 

A  thoufand  lamentable  obieds  there,  - 

In  fcocne  of  Nature,  Art  gaue  liuelefTe  life, 
MaHy  a  dry  drop  feem'd  a  weeping  teare. 
Shed  for  the  flaughtred  husband  by  the  wife. 
The  red  bloud  rcek'd  to  ihew  the  Painters  ftrifc, 
And  dying  eyes  gieenVd  forth  their  afhic  lights, 
.  Like  dying  coalcs  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There 
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Tlicrc  mightvoufccthelaboLiringPyoncr 
BcgnnVd  with  Iweat,  and  (incarcd  all  with  dud, 
And  from  the  tov/resofTroy,  there  would  appearc 
The  vcric  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thruft, 
Gazing  vppon  the  Greekcs  with  little  luft, 
Suchiwccr  oh^cruanceinthisworkc  washad, 
That  one  might  fee  thofc  farrc  of  eyes  iooke  fad. 

In  orcatcommaunders,  Grace,  and  Maieftic, 
You  might  behold  triumphing  in  their  faces*-, 
In  you^h  quick-bearing  and  dextcritic. 
And  here  and  there  the  Painter  interlaces 
Pale  cov.'ards  marching  on  with  trembling  paces. 
Which  harriclic  pcalauntsdidfovvelrcfemblej 
That  one  would  (.vcar  he  faw  them  quake  6<  treble. 

In  A I  A  X  and  V  l  y  s  s  e  s,  6  what  Art 
Of  Phifiognomy  might  one  behold  1 
The  face  of  eytlicrcyphcr'd  eythcrs  heart, 
Their  fjcCj  their  manners  moft  cxprcflic  told, 
III  AiAX  eyes  biunr  rage  and  rigour  rold^ 
But  the  mild  t'lancediat  flic  Vlysses  lent, 
she v/cd  decpc  regard  and  fm.iling  gouernmcrt.. 
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There  pleading  might  you  fee  grauc  Nestor  (land, 
As'twcrcincouragingthcGrcekcstofighr, 
Making  fuch  fobcr  adion  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguild  attention,  charnvd  the  fight, 
In  fpccch  it  feemd  his  beard,  all  filuer  white, 

VVag'dvpanJdowne,  and  from  his  lips  did  flie, 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purl'd  vp  to  the  skie. 

About  him  were  a  preflc  ofgaping  faces, 
V  Vhich  feem'd  to  fwallow  vp  his  iound  aduicc, 
All  ioyntlie  liftning,  but  with  fcuerall  graces, 
As  if  fome  Marmaidc  did  their  eares  intice. 
Some  high,  fome  low,  the  Painter  was  fo  nice. 
The  fcalpes  of  manie,almo(l  hid  behind, 
To  iump  vp  higher  feem'd  to  mockc  the  mind. 

Here  one  mans  hand  Icand  on  anothers  head, 
His  nofe  being  (hadowcd  by  his  neighbours  care, 
Here  one  being  throng'd,bears  back  all  boln,&  red, 
Another  fmotherd,feemes  to  pelt  and  fwearc. 
And  in  their  rage  fuch  fignes  ofrage  they  bearc. 
As  but  for  lofle  ofNESTORS  golden  words. 
It  feem'd  they  would  debate  with  angrie  fwords, 

Fof 
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For  much  imaginaric  workc  was  there, 

Conccipt  deceitfully  fo  compadl  fo  kinde, 
That  for  Achilles  image  Oood  his  fpcarc 
Grip'c  in  an  Armed  hand^himfelfe  behind 
VVasleftvnfeenejfauetoihecycofmind, 
A  handj  a  footc,  a  facc^a  leg,  a  head 
Stood  tor  the  w  hole  lo  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  wals  offbrong  bcficged  Troy,  (field, 
When  their  brauchopCjboldH  ect  oamarch'dto 
Stood  manieTroianmoihcrsiharingioVj 
To  fee  theiryouthfull  ions  bright  weapons  wield, 
And  to  their  hope  they  fuch  odde  action  yccld. 
That  through  their  1  ight  ioy  feemcd  to  appeare, 
(Like  bright  thingsftaind)  a  kind  of  heauic  feare. 

And  from  the  ftrond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought. 
To  S  I M  o  I  s  reedie  bankes  the  red  bloud  ran, 
VVhofe  wanes  to  imitate  the  battaile  fought 
With  fwelling  ridges,  and  their  rankes  began 
To  breake  vppon  the  galled  fliore,  and  than 
Retire  againe,  till  meeting  greater  ranckes 
They  ioinc,  &  Ihoot  their  fomeatSiMoisbancks, 
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To  this  well  painted  pcccc is  Lvcrecb  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  diftreflc  is  ftcld, 
Maiiie  iliee  fccsy  where  cares  haue  carued  fomc, 
But  none  where  all  diftrcfle  and  dolor  dv/eld, 
Till  ihee  difj'>ayring  H  e  c  v  b  a  beheld, 

Staring  on  Priams  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
VVhichblccdingvnderPiRRHVs  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  Painter  had  anathomiz'd 
Times  ruine,  beauties  wracke^and  grim  cares  raign. 
Her  cheeks  with  chops  and  wrincles  were  difguiz'd, 
Of  what  iliee  was,  no  fen)blance  did  rcmaicc: 
Her  bljswbloudchang'd.toblackeineneficvaincy 
VVar«ingthe  fpring,  that  thofefhi'unke  pipes  had 
Shew'dlife  imprifbn'd  in  a  bodic  dead.  (fcd^ 

On  this  (ad  fliaddw  LvciiBd'Erp.ends  her  eyes. 
And  ihapes  heflforr-ow.-^o  tli^  Bcddames  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  anfwer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  ber  cruell  Foes. 
The  Painter  was  no  Cod' to  lend  her  thofe. 

And  therefore  Lvcrece  fwcars  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  giue  her  To  much  griefe,and  not  a  tong. 

Poorc 
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PoorcInftrument(i]ucthfhce)withcutafound, 
He  tunc  t  hy  woes  with  my  Jamcniing  tongiir, 
AndclroprwcctBalmein  Priam s  painted vvourxl,. 
Andrailcon  i^irrhvs  that  hath  done  him  wrongs 
And  v.'iih  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  burns  fo  long; 
And  with  my  knife  fcratch  out  the  angric  eyes, 
Of  all  ihc  Grcekes  that  are  thine  enemies. 

« 

Shew  mc  the  ftrumpct  that  began  this  ftur, 
That  with  my  nailes  her  beautic  I  may  teare: 
Thy  heat  of  luft  fond  Paris  did  incur 
This  lode  of  wrath,  that  burning  Troy  doth  bcarc^ 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  thatburncth  here, 
And  here  In  Troy  for  trefpaflc  of  thine  eye, 
The  Sire,  the  fonnc,  the  Dame,and  daughter  die. 

Why  iliould  the  priuatc  plcafurc  of  fome  one 
Become  the  publicke  plague  of  manic  moc  ? 
Let  llnne  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Vppon  his  head  that  hath  tranfgrefTed  fo. 
Let  guiltlcffc  foules  be  freed  from  guilty  woe, 

>  For  ones  offence  \n  hy  Ihould  fo  many  fall  ? 

'  To  plague  a  priuate  fcnc  in  generall. 
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Lohcrcwccps  HicvBAjhcrc  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints^hcrcTROYLVs  founds^ 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloudic  channel  lies : 
And  friend  to  friend  giucs  vnaduifcd  wounds. 
And  one  mans  luft  thcfc  manic  lines  confounds. 
»  Had  doting  Priam  chcckt  his  Tons  defirc, 
^  T  a  o  Y  had  bin  bright  with  Fame,  &:  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  ihc  weeps  T  r  o  y  e  s  painted  woes, 
For  (brrow,  like  a  heauic  hanging  Bell, 
Once  kt  on  ringing,  with  his  own  waight  goes, 
Then  little  ftrength  rings  out  the  dolcfull  knell. 
So  LvcRECEfeta  worke,  fad  tales  doth  tell 
To  pencel'd  penliucncs,  &  colour'd  forrow,  (row, 
She  lends  them  words,  &:  flic  their  looks  doth  bor- 

Sbee  throwcsher  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  who  fhee  finds  forlornc,{hcc  doth  lament : 
At  laQ:  fliec  fees  a  vrctchcd  image  bound. 
That  piteous  lookesj  to  Phrygian  llicaphcards  lent, 
His  face  though  full  of  cares,  yet  Ihcw'd  content, 
Onward  to  T  r  o  y  with  the  blunt  f  a  ains  he  goes, 
So  mild  that  patxacefcem'd  to  fcorne  his  woes. 

In 
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Tn  him  the  Paintcrlabour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  dcceipt,  and  giuc  the  harmicffc  Ihow 
An  humble  gatCjCalmclooks^eyeswaylingftil!, 
A  brow  vnbentthatfcem'd  to  welcome  wo, 
Checks  neither  red,nor  pale,  but  mingled  (o, 
Thatblulliingred,no  guiltie  inftanccgauc. 
Nor  afnie  pale,thc  feare  thatfalfe  hearts  hauc. 

But  like  a  conftant  and  confi:  med  Deuill, 
He  entertain'd  a  ihow,  fo  fecming  iull, 
And  therein  fo  enfconc't  his  lecret  euill^ 
That  lealoufie  it  felfe  could  not  miftrun:, 
Falfe  creeping  Craft,  and  Periuric  iliould  thruft 
Into  fo  bright  a  daic,  fuch  blackfac'd  ftorms, 
Or  blot  with  Hell-born  iin  iuch  Saint-like  forms. 

The  well-  skil'd  Nvorkman  this  milde  Image  drew 
For  periur'd  S  i  n  o  n,  whofc  inchaunting  ftoric 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  flew. 
Whofc  words  like  wild  fire  burnt  the  ihining  glorie 
Of  rich-built  III  ion,  thatthe  skies  were  for  ie. 
And  little  ftars  (hot  from  their  fixed  places, 
VVhetheirgIasfe!,wherinthey  view'dthcirfaces. 

L 
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This  pidurc  fhec  aduifcdly  pcrufd, 
And  chid  the  Painter  for  his  wondrous  skill : 
Sayingjfbmc  Ihape  in  S  i  n  o  n  s  was  abui'd, 
Sofaireaformelodg'dnot  a  mind  fo  ill, 
And  ftill  on  him  (hcc  gaz'd,  and  gazing  ftLII, 

Such  fignesoftruthinhis  plaine  facclhccfpicd, 
That  fhee  concludes,  the  Pidurc  was  belied. 

It  cannot  be  (quoth  (he)  that  fo  much  guile, 
(Shce  would haue  faid)  can  lurke  in  fuch  a  looker 
But  T  A  R  CL^  I N  s  lhape,camc  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk,fi-om  cannot,  tookc 
It  cannot  be,  ihec  in  that  fence  forfookc. 
And  turn'd  it  th  us,  It  cannot  be  I  find, 
But  fuch  a  face  fhould  bcarc  a  wicked  mind. 

Forcucnasfubtill  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  fobcr  fad,  fb  wcaric,  and  fo  mildc, 
(  As  if wi  h gricfe  or  trauaile  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tar  q^v  i  k  armed  to  beguild 
With  outward  honeiHe,  but  yet  defild 

With  inward  vicc,as  Priam  him  did  chcrifh : 
'  •  So  did  I  T  A  R  Qv  I N,  fo  my  Troy  did  pcrifh. 

Lookc 
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Lookc  lookc  how  liftning  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  fee  thofc  borrowed  teares  that  S  i  non  (hccd^, 
Priam  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wife? 
For  cueric  tearc  he  fals  a  Troian  bleeds: 
His  eye  dropsfirc,  no  water  ihencc  proceeds, 
Thofe  roud  cleat  pearls  of  his  that  moue  thy  pitty, 
Arc  bals  of  quenchleffc  fire  to  burne  thy  Citty. 

Such  Dculls  ftealc  effeds  from  hghtlcOe  HcH, 

For  S I N  o  N  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 

And  in  that  cold  hot  burning  fire  doth  dwell, 

Thcfc  contraries  fuch  vnitic  do  hold. 

Only  to  flatter foolcs,  and  make  them  bold, 

>  So  P  R 1 A  M  s  trull  falie  S I N  o  N  s  teares  doth  flatter, 

^  That  he  finds  means  to  burne  his  Troy  with  w ater. 

Here  all  inrag'd  fuch  paflion  her  aflailes. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breaft, 
Shec  tears  the  fenccleflc  S  i  n  o  n  with  her  nailcs, 
Comparing  him  to  that  vnhappiegueft, 
V Vhofe  deede  hath  made  hcrfeifc,  herfelfe  dctcft, 
At  laft  fliee  fmilingly  with  this  giues  ore, 
Foolc  foo],quoth  lhc,his  wounds  wil  not  be  fore, 

L    2 
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Thus'cbs  and  flowes  the  currant  of  hcrforrow^ 
/.  nd  time  doth  wearic  time  with  her  complayrling^ 
Sheelooksfornighr,&thenfhcc  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  flice  thinks  too  long  with  her  remayning. 
.  Short  rime  fecms  long^inforrowes  (harp  fuftayningj 
■>  Thoughwobcheauic,yetitfeWomcflcepcs, 
^  And  they  that  watch,  fee  timc^how  flow  it  creeps. 

V  Vhicfh  all  this  time  hath  ouerflipt  her  thought, 
1  hat  Ihee  with  painted  Images  hath  fpent, 
P  cincr  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  gricfc  brought. 
By  deepe  furmrfc  of  others  detriment, 
Loofingher  woes  in  (hews  ofdifcontcnt : 
-  >  It  eafethfome,  though  none  it  euer  cured, 
; .  To  thinke  their  dolour  others  haue  endured. 

Butnow  thctnindfull  Mcflcngcrcomcbackc, 
Brings  home  his  Lord  and  other  companie. 
Who  finds  his  Lvcrece  clad  in  mourning  black. 
And  round  about  her  teare-diftained  eye 
Blew  circles  ftreanVd,  like  Rain- bows  in  the  skic. 
Thefe  watergalls  in  her  dim  Element, 
Foretell  new  ftormes  to  thofe  alrcadic  /pent. 

Which 
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VVhich  when  her  fad  beholding  husband  fa w^ 
Amazedlie  in  her  fad  face  he  flares ; 
Her  eyes  though  fod  in  tears  look'd  red  and  raw^^ 
Her liuclie  colour kil'd  with deadlie  cares. 
He  hath  no  power  to  aske  her  how  (hee  fares, 
-Both  ftood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  far  from  homcjwondring  ech  others  chance. 

At  lad  he  takes  her  by  the  bloudleffe  hand. 
And  thus  begins :  what  vncouth  ill  euent 
Hath  thee  befalne,  that  thou  doft  trembling  ftand?. 
Sweet  loue  what  fpite  hath  thy  faire  colour  fpent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  difcontcnt  ? 

V  nmaskc  deare  deare,  this  moodle  hcaulneflc. 
And  tell  thy  griefe,  that  we  may  giue  rcdreflc. 

Three  times  with  fighes  fhee  giues  her  forrow  fire. 
Ere  once  (hee  can  difcharj^e  one  word  ofwoe :. 
At  hnrnh  addrel'l  to  anfwcr  his  deure, 
Shee  modcftlie  prepares,  to  let  them  know 
Her  Honor  is  tane  prifoncr  by  the  Foe, 

V Vliile  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  and  his  conforted  Lords^ 
With  fad  attention  long  to  heare  her  words*. 
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And  now  this  pale  Swan  in  her  watrie  neft. 
Begins  thcfad  Dirge  of  her  certaine  ending, 
Few  words  (quoth  ftiee)  (hall  fit  the  trefpaffebeft^ 
Where  no  excufe  can  giueihe  fault  amending. 
In  me  moe  woes  then  words  are  now  depending. 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long^ 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor c  tired  tong. 

Then  be  this  all  the  taske  it  hath  to  fijr, 
Dearc  husband  in  the  intereft  ofthy  bed      -.  " 
Aftrangercame,  andon  that  pillow  lay, 
Where  thou  waft  wont  to  reft  thy  wearie  head, 
And  what  wrong  elfe<may  be  imagined, 
By  foule  enforcement  might  be  done  to  mc, 
From  that  (alas)  thy  L  v  c  k  e  c  e  is  not  free 

For  in  the  dreadfull  dead  of  darke  midnight, 
V  Vith  ftiiningFauchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  foftly  cried,  awakejthou  Romaine  Dam^ 
And  entertainc  my  loue,  elfe  lafting  fhamc 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  infli^ 
If  thou  my  loucs  defire  do  contradiA. 


For 
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For  fome  hard  f  auour'd  Groomc  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
Vnlcffe  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will 
lie  murthcr  (Iraight,  and  then  ilc  (laughter  thee, 
And  fwcare  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfill 
The  lothfome  adt  of  LuO^and  (o  did  kill 
The  lechors  in  their  deed,  this  Act  will  be 
My  Fame,  and  thy  perpetuall  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  ftart  and  cry. 
And  then  againd  my  heart  he  fct  his  Iword, 
Swearing,  vnlcffc  I  tooke  all  patiently, 
I  (hould  not  Hue  to  fpeake  another  word. 
So  lliould  my  lliame  ftill  reft  vpon  record, 
And  neucr  be  forgot  in  mightie  Roomc 
Th'adultcrat  death  of  Lvcrece,  and  her  Groomc. 

Mine  enemy  was  flrong^  my  poore  felfc  w  cake, 
(And  farrc  the  weaker  w  ith  !o  ftrong  a  fcare) 
My  bloudi :  ludgc  forbod  my  tongue  to  /pcake, 
No  righrfull  pica  might  plead  for  iuilicc  diere. 
His  fcarlct  Lull  came  cuidcnce  tc  Iv/carc 

That  my  poore  beauiichad  purloiii'd  his  eves, 
And  when  the  ludgc  is  robd^  the  priioncr  dies* 
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O  teach  me  how  tOHnake  mine  owne  cxcufe. 
Or  (atthe  leaft)  this  refuge  let  me  findc, 
Though  tpy  groflc  bloud  be  ftaind  with  this  abufc, 
Immaculate,  and  fpotlefl'e  is  my  mind, 
That  was  not  forc'd,  thit  neuer  was  inclind 
ToacccflarieyceldingSjbiitftillpurc 
Doth  inherpoyfqn'd  dofet  yet  endure, 

Lo  heare  thchopeleflc  Marchant  ofthis  lofTc, 
With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  dam'd  vp  with  wo, 
With  fad  fet  eyes  and  wretched  armes  acrofle, 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale,  begins  to  blow 
The  griefe  away,  that  ftops  his  anfwer  fo. 
But  wretched  as  he  is  he  ftriues  in  vainc^ 
What  he  breaths  out,his  breath  drinks  vp  again. 

As  through  an  Arch,  the  violent  roaring  tide, 
O  utruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haft : 
Yet  in  the  Edie  boundeth  in  his  pride, 
Backe  to  the  ftrait  that  forft  him  on  fb  faft : 
In  rage  fent  out,  recald  in  rage  being  paft, 
Euen  fo  his(ighcs,hi$  fbrrowcs  make  a  faw, 
To  pu(h  griefe  on,  and  back  the  fame  grief  draw. 

Which 
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Which  fpccchlcffc  woe  ofhispoorc  flic  attcndcth, 
And  his  vntimclie  frenzie  thus  awakcth, 
Dcarc  Lord,  thy  forrow  to  my  forrow  Icndeth 
Another  power,  no  floud  by  raining  flakctb^ 
My  woe  too  fencible  thy  paflion  maketh 
More  fcehng  painfull,  let  it  than  fuffice 
;  To  drowne  on  woc,one  pairc  of  weeping  eyes. 

And  for  my  fake  when  I  might  charme  thee  (b, 

For  ihec  that  was  thy  L  v  c  r  e  c  e,  now  attend  me, 

BcfodaineliercuengedonmyFoe, 

Thine,  mine,  his  own/uppofe  thou  dod;  defend  me 

From  what  is  pad,  the  hcipe  that  thou  Ibalt  lend  mc 

Comes  all  too  late,yetlet  the  Traytor  die, 

"For  fparing  luftice  feeds  iniquitie. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  faire  Lords,  quoth  (hee, 
(Speaking  to  thofe  that  came  with  C  o  l  a t  i  n  e) 
Shall  plight  your  Honourable  f  liihs  to  me. 
With  fwift  purfuit  to  ven^cihls  wrong  of  mine, 
For'tis  a  meritorious  faire  deiigne, 

To  chafe  iniufticc  with  rcucnpcfull  armcs, 
^»  Knights  by  their  oaths  ihould  right  poorc  Ladies 

M  (harmes. 
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At  this  reqiicfl:,  with  iioblcdifpofition, 
Each  prefcn:  Lord  began  to  promifc  aide. 
As  bound  in  Knighthood  to  her  impofition, 
Longing  to  hcare  ihc  hatefull  Foe  bewraide. 
B  ut  ihcc  that  yet  her  fad  taskc  hath  not  faid, 

The  proteflation  (lops,  6  fpcake  quoth  (hcc,  . 

How  may  this  forced  (laine  be  wip'd  from  mc? 

V  Vhat  is  the  quaHtic  of  my  offence 

Being  conftrayn'd  wich  dreadful!  circumftance  ? 

-May  my  pure  mind  with  the  fowle  ad  diipencc 

MylowdechnedHonortoaduance? 

May  anie  termes  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 
•Thepoyfonedfountaiueclearesitfelfeagainc,^ 
And  V,  hy^not  I  from  this  compelled  ftainc  ?' 

V  Vith  this  they  all  at  once  began  to  faie^. 
Her  bodies  flaine,  her  mind  vntainted  clcarcs, 
While  with  a  ioyleffe  fmilejfheeturncsawaic 
The  face,  that  map  which  deepeimprefTion  bcarcs: 
Of  hard  misfortune,  caru'd  it  in  with  tears.  > 

, .  No  no,  quoth  IheCjUo  Dame  hereafter  liuingj 
'■  By  my  cxcufc  lliallclaime  cxcufcs  gluing. 

Here 
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Here  with  a  figh  as  if  her  heart  would  brcakc, 
Shcc  throwcs  forth  Tarovins  namc:hc  he,  flic  faics, 
But  more  then  he^hcr  poorc  tong  could  not  fpcakc, 
Till  after  manic  accents  and  dclaies, 
-  Vntimelie  breathings,  fickcand  lliort  afTaics, 
Shcc  vtters  this,  he  he  faire  Lords,  tis  he 
That  guides  this  hand  to  giue  this  wound  to  mc. 

•  Eucn  here  flic  llieathcd  in  her  harmlefTe  bread  ' 
■  A  harmfull  knife,  that  thence  her  foulc  vnlheaihcd, 
That  blow  did  bailcitfrom  the  deepevnrefl 
Of  that  polluted  prifon,  where  it  breathed: 
•Her  contrite  fighes  vnto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
He*  winged  Ipritc,  8c  through  her  wouds  doth  flie 
•  Liues  lalHng  date,  from  canccl'd  dcQinie. 

Stone  ftill,a{lonilht  with  this  deadlic  deed, 
Stood  C  o  L  A  T I N  E,  and  all  his  Lordly  crew, 
Till  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  Father  that  beholds  her  bleed,    ' 
Himfclfc, on  her  fclfenaughtrcdbodic  threw, 
And  from  the  purple  fountaine  B  r  v  t  v  s  drew 
The  murdrous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  bloud  in  poorc  rcucngc,  held  it  in  chafe. 

M   2    . 
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And  bublingfrom  her  bred,  it  doth  dculdc 
In  two  fiow  riuersj  that  the  crimfon  bloud 
Circles  her  bodie  in  QHCueric  fide, 
Who  Hke  a  late  fack't  Hand  vaftHe  flood 
Bare  and  vnpcoplcd,  in  this  fearfull  flood. 
. ,.  Some  of  her  bloud  ftill  pure  and  red  rcmain'd, 
o.  And  Com  look'd  black,&  that  falfc  Tarqvin  ftain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  blackc  bloud^  a  watrie  rigoll  goes, 
Which  feemes  to  weep  vpon  the  tainted  place, 
Andeuerfinceaspittying  Lvckece  woes, 
Corrupted  bloud,  fome  waterie token fhowes, 
-»•  And  bloud  vntainted,  ftill  doth  red  abide, 
>■  Bluihing  at  that  which  is  fo  putrified. 

Daughter,  deare  daughter,  oldLvcRETivs  cries, 
Thatlife  was  mine  which  thou  haft  here  depriusd, 
Ifin  the  childethefathcTS  image  lies, 
Where  fhall  I  liue  now  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  is  vnliued  ? 
Thou  waft  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriued. 

>  If  children  praedeccafe  progenitours, 

>  •  V  Vc  are  tlicir  offpring  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poorc 
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poore  broken  glaffc,  I  often  did  behold 
•In  thy  {\vcct  fcmblancc,  my  old  age  new  borne, 
But  now  that  faire  fit  iL  mirror  dim  and  old 
Shew  cs  mc  a  bare  bon'd  death  by  time  out-wornc, 
O  from  thy  chcekes  my  image  thou  haft  tome, 
And  lliiucrd  all  the  beautic  ofmy  glaHe, 
That  I  no  more  can  fee  what  once  I  was, 

O  time  ceafe  thou  thy  courfe  and  laft  no  longer, 
If  they  furccafe  to  be  that  fhould  furuiue  : 
•  •  Shall  rotten  death  make  conqueft  of  the  ftronger, 
And  leaue  the  foultring  feeble  foules  aliue? 

,  The  old  Bees  di^,  the  young  pofleffe  their  hiuc, 
Then  liuc  fwect  L  v c r  e c  E^liue againc  and  fee 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee. 

By  this  ftarts  Colatine  as  from  a  dreame, 
And  bids  Lvcrecivs  giuc  his  forrow  place, 
And  than  in  key-cold  L  v  c  a  e  c  e  bleedingftrcamc 
He  fals,  and  bathes  the  pale  feare  in  his  face. 
And  countcrfaitstodie  with  hera  fpacc. 
•Till  manly  (liame  bids  him  poffeffe  his  breath, 
And  Hue  to  be  reuenged  on  her  death. 

M  3 
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..*.Thc  decpc  vexation  ofhis  inward  foulc, 
■y  Hath  feru'd  a  dumbc  arrcfl:  vpon  his  tongue, 

Who  mad  that  fbrrowfliould  his  vfc  control!, 
•■  Or  keepe  him  from  hcart-eafing  words  fo  long, 
Begins  to  talke,  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
-  V  Veakc  wordsjfo  thick  come  in  his  poor  harts  aid, 
Thatnoqian  could  diftinguiQi  what  he  faid. 

Yet  fbmetime  T  a  r  Qjr  i  n  was  pronounced  plaine, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore, 
This  windie  tempeft,  till  it  blow  vp  raine. 
Held  backe  his  fbrrowes  tide,  to  make  it  more. 
At  laft  it  raines,  and  bufic  windes  giue  ore, 
-o  .  Then  fonne  and  father  weep  with  equal!  flrifc, 
I .  Who  fliuld  weep  moft  for  daughter  or  for  wife, 

^Thc  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  poflefle  the  claime  they  lay. 
The  father  faies,lhee's  mine,6mine{heeis 
Replies  her  husband,  do  not  take  away 
My  forrowes  intcreft,  let  no  mourner  fay 
He  weepes  for  her,for  (hee  was  onely  mine, 
And  onelie  mud  be  way  I'd  by  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e, 

o, 
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O,  quoth  LvcREi  ivs,  I  did  giue  that  life 

V  Vhich  Ihcc  to  carcJy  and  too  iatc  hath  fpil'd. 

V  Voc  w  oc,  (juoih  C  o  L  A  T I  N  E,  llicc  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  tis  mine  that  ilicc  hath  kil'd. 

My  daughtcrand  my  wife  with  clamors  fiJd 
The  difpcrft  aire,  who  holding  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  life 
Anfwcr'd  their  cries,  my  daughter  and  my  wife. 

Brvtvs  who  pluck't  the  knife  from  LvciiECEfide, 
Seeing  fuch  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  cloath  his  wit  in  ftate  and  pride, 
E  urying  in  L  V  c  R 1  c  E  wound  his  follies  ihow, 
He  with  the  Romains  was  efteemed  fo 
As  fcelie  ieering  idiots  arc  with  Kings, 
For /portiue  words,  and  vttringfoolillnhings.. 

But  now  he  throwcs  that  fliallow  habit  by. 
Wherein  dcepe  pollicic  did  him  difguife. 
And  arm'd  his  long  hid  w  its  aduiiedlie. 
To  checke  the  teares  in  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  v  s  elcs. 
Thou  wronged  Lord  of  Rome,  quoth  he5arire, 
'Let  my  vnfounded  fclfe  fuppofd  a  foolc, 
^  Now  fct  thy  long  cxpcricnc't  wit  to  khoole. 
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jV  Vhy  C  o  L  A  T I N  E,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  > 

•  J. Do  wounds  helpc  wounds,  or  gricfc  hclpc  grccuous 

'Is  it  rcuengc  to  giue  thy  [die  a  blow,  (deeds? 

For  his  fowlc  Ad,  by  whom  thy  fairc  wife  bleeds  > 

Such  childilh  humor  from  wcakc  mi  iids  proceeds, 
^  Thy  wretched  wife  miftookc  the  matter  foy 

. .? .  To  flaie  her  fdfe  that  fhould  hauc  (lainc  her  Foe. 

Couragious  Romaine,  do  not  ftcepe  thy  hart 
-In  fuch  relenting  dew  of  Lamentations, 

But  kneeic  with  me  and  helpe  to  bcare  thy  part. 

To  rowfe  our  Roma:inc  Gods  with  inuocations, 
Jttorlt^^iU  fufFcf  thefe  abhominations. 

(Since  R^c  her  felf  in  the  doth  ftand  difgraccd,) 

•By  our  ftrongarms  fro  forth  her  fair  ftrectschaccd. 

Now  by  the  Capitol!  that  wc  adore, 
•  Andbythischaltbloud  foTniuftlic  ftaincd, 
.  By  heaucns  faire  fun  tliat  breeds  the  fat  earths  ftorc, 
By  all  our  countrey  rights  in  Rome  maintained,    ' 
And  by  chart  Lv  c  ji  e  c  b  foulc  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  CO  vs,  and  by  this  bloudie  fctfiifc, 
•V  Yc  will  rcucagc  the  death  of  this  true  ^(c. 

This 
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This  fayd,  he  ftrookc  his  hand  vpon  his  brcaft. 
And  kilt  the  fatal!  knife  to  end  his  vow :     ^ 
And  to  his  protcftation  vrg'd  the  reft, 
Who  wondringathim,  did  his  words  allow, 

ThenioyntHetothcground  their  knees thcv  bow. 
And  that  dccpe  vow  which  Brvtvs  made  before, 
He  doth  againe  repeat,  and  that  they  fwore. 

When  they  had  fworne  to  this  aduifcd  doomc. 
They  did  conclude  to  bearc  dead  Lvcrece  thence, 
To  Ihew  her  bleeding  bodie  thorough  Roomc, 
And  (b  to  publifli  Tar  q^v  i  n  s  fowle  offence^ 
Which  being  donejwithfpeedie  diligence, 
The  Romaines  plaufibly  didgiue  confent, 
•  To  Tar  COVINS  euerlaftingbanifliment. 

N 
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The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  lyrical  General 
pieces,  with  an  appendix  of  six  pieces  of  identical  character  \^^l^^  ^^' 
which  are  introduced  by  the  separate  title :  *■  SONNETS  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke.'  *  The  twenty  pieces  are  of  varied 
poetic  merit.*  Many  have  a  touch  of  that  <  happy  valiancy ' 
of  rhythm  and  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  temper,  but  very  {q'w  betray  that  union  of 
simple  feeling  with  verbal  melody  which  is  essential  to  lyrical 
perfection.  Several  are  little  more  than  pleasant  jingles 
describing  phases  of  the  tender  passion  with  a  whimsical 
artificiality.  The  poems  are  in  varied  metres.  Nine  take 
the  form  of  regular  sonnets  or  quatorzains  5  five  are  in  the 

^  The  word  '  sonnet  *  is  here  used  in  the  common  sense  of  *  song '. 
The  musical  composer,  William  Byrd,  published  in  1587  his  Fsalms^ 
Sonets^  and  Songs  of  Sadness  and  Piet:e  ^  but  though  he  tells  the  reader  that 
if  he  be  disposed  '  to  bee  merrie,  heere  are  Sonets*,  and  heads  a  section  of  the 
book  *  Sonets  and  Pastorales ',  no  poem  bearing  any  relation  to  the  sonnet 
form  is  included.  No  'quatorzain 'is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  T/ye  Passionate 
Filgrim,  of  which  the  title  may  be  paraphrased  as  *  Songs  set  to  various  airs'. 
The  '  sundry  rotes  of  Musicke '  are  only  extant  in  the  case  of  two  poems  ;  but 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  before  publication,  all  the  six  'Sonnets'  were  'set' 
by  contemporary  composers.  Oldys's  guess,  that  John  and  Thomas 
Morley  were  the  composers,  is  unconfirmed.  Indirect  evidence  supports 
the  conjecture  that  a  lost  edition  of  the  Sonnets  supplied  the  music. 
A  poetic  miscellany — 'Strange  Histories'  by  Thomas  Deloney — of  like 
character  to  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  with  similar  typographical  ornaments, 
has  at  the  head  of  each  piece  in  the  i6cz  edition  (unique  copy  at  Britwell) 
a  line  of  musical  notes,  which  is  absent  from  other  known  editions.  Again, 
of  the  poetic  collection  entitled  '  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowful! 
Soule,  by  Sir  William  Leighton '  two  editions  are  known — one  {1617,)  giving 
the  words  only,  and  another  (1^14)  adding  the  music. 

^  The  total  is  usually  given  as  twenty-one,  but  the  pieces  commonly 
numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  form  a  single  poem  and  are  printed  together  in  the 
16^0  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems ^  under  the  single  heading  '  Loath  to  depart '. 
J.  P.  Collier's  proposal  to  divide  the  last  piece  also  into  two  has  been  wisely 
ignored  by  recent  editors.  In  the  original  editions  the  separate  pieces  were 
not  numbered.  Malone,  in  his  reprint  of  Tke  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  his  •f/c///?- 
»7fzr/(i7?o),  wasthefirst  editor  to  introduce  a  consecutive  numerical  notation. 
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common  six-line  stanza  which  Shakespeare  employed  in  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  \  two  are  in  seven-syllabled  riming 
couplets  j  one  is  in  four-lined  stanzas  alternately  rimed ; 
and  three  are  in  less  regular  metres,  which  were  specially 
adapted  for  musical  accompaniment. 

Internal  and  external  evidence  alike  confute  the  assertion 
of  the  title-page  that  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  were  by 
Shakespeare.  No  more  than  five  poems  can  be  ascribed  with 
confidence  to  his  pen.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  five  were 
assigned  without  controversy  to  other  hands  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime  J  two  were  published  elsewhere  anonymously  j  and 
eight,  although  of  uncertain  authorship,  lack  all  signs  of 
Shakespeare's  workmanship.  A  study  of  the  facts  attending 
the  volume's  publication  shows,  moreover,  that  it  was  not 
designed  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  in  its  production  he  had 
no  hand. 
William  T^he  Passionate  Pilgrim  owed  its  origin  to  the  speculative 

jaggaid.  boldness  of  the  publisher,  William  Jaggard,  who,  according  to 
the  title-page,  caused  the  book  to  be  printed.  Jaggard 
deserves  respectful  mention  by  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
in  virtue  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  publication 
of  the  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  1^23. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate  of  stationers  who  defrayed 
the  cost  of  that  noble  undertaking,  and  at  his  press  the  great 
volume  was  printed.  The  enterprise  of  the  First  Folio  was 
the  closing  episode  in  Jaggard's  career.  It  belonged  to  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity.  He  died  at  the  moment  that  the 
work  was  completed.'  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a  somewhat 
insolent  tribute  paid  by  Jaggard  to  Shakespeare's  reputation 

*  Mr.  William  Jaggard,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  engaged  on  a  full  biography 
of  his  namesake,  kindly  informs  me  that  the  Elizabethan  publisher's  will  was 
dated  March  18,  i6'i3,  and  proved  on  November  17  following. 
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four  and  twenty  years  earlier.     The  publisher  had  just  then 
begun  business  for  himself,  and  his  prospects  were  still  insecure. 

Every  detail  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  pertinently 
illustrates  the  unscrupulous  methods  which  the  customs  of 
the  trade  encouraged  the  Elizabethan  publisher  to  pursue. 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  it  was  reckoned  by  any 
extensive  public  opinion  of  the  day  personally  discreditable 
in  Jaggard  to  publish  under  Shakespeare's  name  work  for 
which  the  poet  was  not  responsible.  In  all  that  he  did 
Jaggard  was  justified  by  precedent,  and  he  secured  the 
countenance  and  active  co-operation  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  character  was  deemed 
irreproachable. 

William  Jaggard,  who  was  Shakespeare's  junior  by  some  Jaggard's 
five  years,  having  been  born  in  1^6^^  enjoyed  a  good  prelimi-  ^^^'>'"'"^' 
nary  training  as  a  publisher.  His  fither,  John  Jaggard,  citizen 
and  barber-surgeon  of  London,  died  in  William's  boyhood, 
and  he  and  a  brother,  John,  both  apprenticed  themselves  on  the 
same  day,  September  29,  i  ^84,  to  two  highly  reputable  printers 
and  publishers,  each  of  whom  was  in  a  large  way  of  business  and 
owned  as  many  as  three  presses.'  Henry  Denham,  William's 
master,  twice  Under- Warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Star  in  Paternoster  Row.  John's  master 
was  the  veteran  Richard  Tottel,  twice  Master  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  won  lasting  fame  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by 
his  production  in  15-5-7  of  that  first  anthology  of  English 
verse  which  is  commonly  known  as  TottePs  Miscellany.^    Tottel's 

^  For  the  details  and  dates  in  the  career  of  Jaggard  and  his  brother  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Arber's  Transcript  of  the  Stationers'  Registers. 

^  The  full  title  of  this  volume,  of  which  The  Passionate  Fllgrlm  was  a 
descendant,  ran : — '  Songes  and  Soneties^  written  by  the  ryght  honorable  Lorde 
Henry  Howard,  late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other.  Apud  Richardum  Tottel, 
ifT?-'     The  book  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1587. 
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place  of  business  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Star  in 
Fleet  Street,  within  Temple  Bar,  between  the  two  Temple 
gates,  and  there  his  young  apprentice  helped  him  in  15-87 
to  prepare  an  eighth  edition  of  his  popular  anthology. 

In  due   course  the  brothers  were   admitted  freemen  of 

the    Company,   William   on    December    6,  lypi,   and    John 

next  year,  on  August  7,  1^92.     They  were  thus  fully  qualified 

to  play  their  part  in  the  history  of  English  publishing,  when 

Shakespeare  was  winning  his  earliest  laurels. 

tqj^j^  John's   career   only   indirectly   concerns    us    here.      He 

jaggardjsuc-  became  assistant  to  his  old  master  Trttel,  and  in  i5'9  7,  four 

Richard        ycars  after  TottePs  death,  was  established  in  Tottel's  well- 

Tottei.         seasoned  house  of  business,  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street. 

Though   he   did   not   acquire   TottePs  printing-presses,   and 

never   printed    for   himself,   he    rapidly  made  a  name  as  a 

publisher  and  bookseller.     Among  his  publications  were  two 

editions  of  Fairfax's  great  translation  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 

Liherata^  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  of  Bacon's 

Essays  (i(5o<5,    idi2,    i<^i3).     He   entered    the   livery  of  his 

Company  July  3,  i(5o2,  and  acted  as  Warden  in  1(^19  and  1610. 

William  William,  whose  rise  was  less  rapid,  was  a  rougher-tempered 

jaggard  s       ^-^.^^^  ^j^^^^  ]^ jg  brother,  and  never  obtained  office  in  his  Com  pany. 

early  Strug-  '  _  ^        •' 

gle,  1J94-  He  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  i5'94,  acquiring 
°^'  premises,  which  have  no  ascertainable  history,  at  the  east  end 

of  the  churchyard  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  in  Fleet  Street. 

There,  for  eleven  years,  he  published  books  on  a  limited  scale. 

He  owned  no  printing-press,  and  his  operations  were  restricted. 
His  But  in  idoy  his  position  completely  changed.     He  acquired 

yearr'°"^  a  preponderating  interest,  which  he  soon  converted  into  a  sole 
t6oj-2  3.      interest,  in  the   old-established  printing   business    of  James 

Roberts,  in  the  Barbican.     Thenceforth  his  fortunes  were  not 

in  doubt.     Between  160^  and  i<^2  3,  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
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carried  on  one  of  the  largest  printing  businesses  in  London, 
and  produced  and  published  many  imposing  folios  besides  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  In  1611  he  became  printer 
to  the  City  of  London;  in  161^  he  purchased  from  his 
partner  Roberts  the  right  of  printing  <■  the  players'  bills '  or 
theatrical  programmes;  and  in  idi8  he  issued  'A  catologve  of 
such  English  Bookes  as  lately  haue  bene  and  now  are  in  Printing 
for  Publication ',  which  he  promised  to  continue  half-yearly. 
The  reputation  of  his  press  for  typographical  accuracy  was 
never  high,  but  he  violently  denounced  any  authors  who  were 
bold  enough  to  complain  of  its  defects. 

The  year  15-99,  during  which  Jaggard  produced  T/;^  His  first 
Passionate  Pilgrim^  was  long  anterior  to  the  prosperous  period  P"'''^^^"^"^' 
of  his  life,  which  opened  in  i6oy  with  the  control  of  Roberts' 
press.  Before  1J99  he  would  seem  to  have  published  not 
more  than  two  or  three  books.  The  first  extant  book,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  his  name  figures,  was  a  sermon  preached  by 
John  Dove  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Nov.  3,  1^94,  which  came  out 
before  the  close  of  that  year.  The  title-page  stated  that  it 
was  printed  '  by  P.  S.  [i.  e.  Peter  Short]  for  W.  Jaggard '.  Next 
year  there  was  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pedestrian  verse  of 
William  Hunnis  called  Hunnies  ^creations.  The  imprint  was 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Jaggard 's  address  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Stationers'  Company  granted  no  licence  for  the 
publication  of  either  of  these  books,  and  in  fact  Jaggard 
obtained  only  one  licence  from  the  Company  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  January  23,  15-97-8,  he  was 
duly  authorized  by  the  Company  to  publish  an  embroidery 
pattern  book,  called  The  true  perfection  of  Cuttrvorkes^  of 
which  no  copy  has  been  met  with. 

Jaggard  was  no  slave  of  legal  formalities.  It  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule    for    him  to  seek  a  licence 

B  2 
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for  the  publication  of  a  book.  Though  he  published  several 
books  in  the  interval,  he  did  not  seek  a  second  licence  until 
March  i5,  i<^0  3,  when  he  obtained  one  for  a  work  appro- 
priately called  'The  Anatomic  of  Sinne,  He  faced  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  his  defiance  of  the  law,  and,  when  a  penalty 
was  exacted,  paid  it  without  demur.' 
His  two  un-;  No  extant  book  which  bears  Jaggard's  name  came  out 

in  Vj 99.'^^  during  the  three  years  \^^6^  15-97,  and  15-98.  In  15-99  ^^^ 
volumes  appeared  with  the  intimation  on  the  title-page  that 
they  were  *  printed  for  W.  Jaggard'.^  In  neither  case  was  the 
Stationers'  Company  made  officially  cognizant  of  Jaggard's 
operations.  Oi  these  two  volumes,  one  was  Thomas  Hill's 
School e  of  Ski/,  an  astronomical  treatise  in  black  letter,  which 
was  stated  to  be  *  printed  for  W.  Jaggard '  at  the  press  of 
T.  Judson.  The  other  was  The  Passionate  Pi/grim,  the  imprint 
of  which  declared  that  it  was  'Printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  W.  Leake  at  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard  '. 
William  William  Leake's  association  with  the  venture  guaranteed 

it  against  official  censure.  He  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  had  joined  the 
livery  the  year  before,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  (i  ^04) 
and  Master  (161%).  Before  associating  himself  with  Jaggard's 
venture  of  The  Passionate  Pi/grim,  he  had  given  notable  proof 
of  interest  in  Shakespeare's  work.  On  June  25-,  iyc)6,  he 
had  acquired  the  copyright  of  /^emis  and  Adonis  from  John 

^  On  October  23,  i6'oo,  William  Jaggard  and  a  kindred  spirit,  Ralph 
Blower,  were  fined  by  the  Stationers'  Companyi^j.  %d.{ox  'printingwithout  license 
and  contrary  to  order  a  little  booke  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley's  Travels ',  and  all 
'  the  said  books  so  printed  '  were  forfeited  by  the  Company.  The  offenders 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  compliance  with  the 
judgement,  but  Jaggard  cheerfully  paid  his  share  of  the  fine  on  Sept.  7,  i6'oi, 
and  purged  his  offence.     Cf.  Arber,  ii.  831,  833. 

="  The  preposition  *for'  in  the  imprint  of  Elizabethan  books  usually 
precedes  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 


Leake's  co- 
operation 
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Harrison,  who  had  bought  it  from  its  first  holder,  Richard 
Field,  three  years  before.  Leake  retained  his  property  in 
Shakespeare's  earliest  printed  book  for  nearly  twenty-one 
years.  His  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  appeared  in 
15-99,  i^  the  same  year  as  the  first  edition  oi  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim^  and  on  the  title-pages  of  both  volumes  figured  his 
address — *  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard.' '  Thus  in  i  ^9  9, 
a  year  after  Leake  was  clothed  with  the  livery  of  his  Company, 
two  newly  printed  volumes,  which  were  identified  with  Shake- 
speare's name  and  fame,  adorned  for  the  first  time  the  shelves 
of  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  unnamed  printer  of  T^he  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  doubt-  Peter  Short, 
less  Peter  Short,  who  had  printed  for  Jaggard  the  only  volume  P""*^^'- 
of  verse  which  he  is  known  to  have  undertaken  previously, 
viz.  Hun/lies  J^ecreations^  in  1S9S'  Short  also  printed  for 
Jaggard  his  first  book.  Dove's  Sermon^  in  i5'94.  Short's  print- 
ing office  was  at  'the  Star  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  near  to  the 
end  of  Old  Fish  St.' ;  his  business  was  a  large  one  and  many 
volumes  of  verse  came  from  his  press.  Not  only  had  he 
printed  recently  the  work  of  the  poets  Spenser  and  Daniel,  but 
he  had  produced  for  Leake  the  two  editions  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  which  appeared  respectively  in  if  99  and  1(^02,  as  well 
as  Harrison's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  iy98.  More 
than  one  song-book,  with  the  literary  contents  of  which  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  had  close  affinity,  also  came  from  his  press — 
one  in  the  same  year  as  Jaggard's  miscellany,  viz. '  Ayres  for  four 
Voyces  composed  by  Michael  Cavendish  '.^ 

The  typographical  quality  of  the  first  edition  of  Jaggard's 

'  These  premises  enjoyed  a  traditional  fame.  They  had  been  long  in 
John  Harrison's  occupation,  until  at  the  close  of  1^96  Leake  took  them  over  j 
he  remained  there  till  16^02. 

-  Cf.  Feter  Shorty  Printer ^  and  his  Marks^  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S. 
(Bibliograph.  Soc),  1898. 
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Typographi-  misccllany  is  not  high.  Misprints  abound.  Numerous  lines 
and  cha?a^c-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^7  Stand  barely  intelligible.  Such  defects  were 
tciistics.  mainly  due  to  imperfections  in  the  ^  copy ',  but  they  bear 
witness,  too,  to  hasty  composition  and  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  press  corrector.  Few  of  the  irregularities  are 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  a  conscientious  overseer  to  remo^'e. 
In  Poem  IX,  the  second  line  of  the  sonnet  is  omitted.  There 
is  only  one  catchword  in  the  whole  ^'olume,  viz.  '  Lord ',  at  the 
foot  of  B  8  (recto).  Capitals  within  the  line  are  not  very  common, 
but  are  employed  most  capriciously.  In  Sonnet  IV,  three  of  the 
fourteen  lines  begin  with  small  letters  instead  of  capitals.  At 
V,  1.  7,  *  eases '  rimes  with  '  there  '.  Spelling  eccentricities 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  differentiated  from  misprints,  include 
— II,  1.  12,  'ghesse'  for  ^guess';  V,  1.  i,  'deawy'  for  'dewy '  j 
XIII,  1,  10,  'symant'for  'cement';  XIV,  1.  if,  'scite'  for 
'  cite ' ;  '  scence '  for  '  sense '  (the  word  '  sense '  is  correctly 
spelt  VIII,  l.d);  1.  19,'ditte'for 'ditty';  XVII,  I.  4, 'nenying' 
for  'renying';  1.  8,  'a  nay'  for  'annoy';  I.  12,  'wo wen  for 
'  women ' ;  XVIII,  1.  34,'  prease '  for  '  press ' ;  1.  f  i, '  th'  are ' 
for '  the  ear '.  The  volume  was  a  small  octavo  and  the  meagre 
dimensions  of  the  '  copy '  led  the  printer  to  set  the  type  on 
only  one  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  twenty-five  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  of  text.  At  tlie  top  and  bottom  of  each 
page  of  text  is  an  ornamental  device  of  ordinary  pattern — no 
uncommon  feature  in  small  volumes  of  verse  of  the  period. 

II 

jaggard's  The  part  that  Jaggard  played  throughout  the  enterprise 

piece  ents     foUowcd   abuudaut    precedents.      It  was    common   practice 

for  publishers  to  issue,  under  a  general  title  of  their  own 

devising,  scattered   pieces  of  poetry   of  varied  origin.     His 

brother's  master,  Tottel,  had  inaugurated  the  custom  in  15- 5-7, 
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and  TotiePs  Miscellany  had  a  numerous  progeny.  Nor  was 
Jaggard  the  only  publisher  arbitrarily  to  assign  the  whole  of 
a  miscellaneous  anthology  to  some  one  popular  pen. 

Opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  such  anthologies 
abounded.  Printed  books,  for  example,  novels  and  plays,  which 
were  interspersed  with  songs,  could  always  be  raided  with  im- 
punity. But  it  was  from  manuscript  sources  that  the  antho- 
logical  publishers  sought  their  most  attractive  wares.  Short 
poems  circulated  very  freely  in  manuscript  copies  through  Eliza- 
bethan England.  An  author  would  offer  a  friend  or  patron  Manuscript 
a  poetic  effusion  in  his  own  handwriting.  Fashion  led  the  ^^"^• 
recipient  to  multiply  transcripts  at  will  as  gifts  for  other 
worshippers  of  the  Muses.  There  were  amateurs  who  col- 
lected these  flying  leaves  in  albums  or  commonplace  books.' 
The  author  exerted  no  definable  right  over  his  work  after  the 
MS.  left  his  hand.  His  name  was  frequently  omitted  from  the 
transcript.  A  publisher,  in  search  of  '  copy ',  recognized  no 
obligation  to  consult  the  writer  of  unprinted  verse  before 
he  sent  it  to  press.  It  might  be  to  his  interest  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  an  amateur  collector  in  extending  his  collections,  and  to 
him  he  might  be  ready  to  make  some  acknowledgement.  But 
the  author's  claim  to  mention  was  usually  disregarded  alto- 
gether. As  often  as  not,  both  collector  and  publisher  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  unsigned  poems  which 

'  Numerous  manuscript  collections  of  verse,  which  were  formed  by  amateurs 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Henry  Huth  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1870  interesting  specimens  of  such  collections  in  private  hands, 
in  the  volume  entitled  Inedited  Voetical  Miscellanies^  if 84.- 1700.  Some 
Elizabethans  seem  to  have  collected  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  to  have 
deliberately  handed  their  collections  over  to  publishers  for  some  unknown 
consideration.  Such  an  one  was  John  Bodenham,  to  whom  the  publishers  of 
England's  Helicon  (k^oo),  Belvedere  (i6'oo),  and  other  miscellanies  of  the  time, 
acknowledged  indebtedness.  Bodenham  was  hailed  in  a  preliminary  sonnet 
before  Belvedere  as  '  First  causer  and  collector  of  these  flowers ', 
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fell  into  their  hands.  In  that  contingency,  the  publisher  deemed 
it  within  his  right  to  append  in  print  what  signature  he  chose.' 
Evidence  of  Jaggard's  fraudulent  methods  of  work  as  an  anthologist 

Hshcis^of'     ^^^   capable   of   almost   endless  illustration.     A   venture  of 
anthologies,   the  year  in  which  Jaggard  became  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  precisely  anticipates  Jaggard's  conduct  in  printing 
in   a  single   volume  < small   poems'  by  various  pens,  which 
were   'dispersed    abroad   in    sundrie    hands',  and   in   attri- 
buting them  all  on  the  title-page  to  one  author   who    was 
only  responsible  for  a  icw  of  them.     A  well-known  stationer, 
Richard  Jones,  issued  in  15-91  an  anthology  which  he  called 
Brittons         Br'ittofis  Bowrc  of  Delights.     Jones  represented  this  volume  to 
^ndn  "^        ^^  ^  collection  of  lyrics  by  Nicholas  Breton,  a  poet  who  was 
1^9 1.  just  coming  into  fame.     The  poet  had  no  hand  in  the  publi- 

cation, and  was  piqued  to  discover  on  perusing  it  that  it  was 
a  miscellany  of  poems  by  many  hands,  in  which  the  publisher 
had  included  two  or  three  of  his  own  composition  from 
scattered  manuscript  copies.  Next  year,  in  the  prefatory 
note  of  his  Pilgrmage  to  Paradise ^  Breton  stated  the  facts 
thus : — '  Gentlemen,  there  hath  beene  of  late  printed  by 
one  Richarde  loanes,  a  printer,  a  bookc  of  english  verses, 
entituled  Bretons  bower  of  delights :  I  protest  it  was  donne 
altogether  without  my  consent  or  knowledge ,  and  many 
thinges  of  other  mens  mingled  with  a  few  of  mine,  for  except 
Amoris  Lachrimae  :  an  epitaphe  vpon  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  and 
one  or  two  other  toies,  which  1  know  not  how  he  vnhappily 
came  by.  I  have  no  part  of  any  of  the :  and  so  I  beseech  yee 
assuredly  beleeue.'  But  the  author  wasted  his  protest  on  the 
desert  air.     He  had  no  means  of  redress. 

'  Cf.  Wither's  Scholars  Purgatcry  {c.  i6'i5'),  p.  lai  :  ^If  he  [i.e.  the 
Stationer]  gett  any  written  Coppy  into  bis  powrc,  likely  to  be  vendible,  whether 
the  Author  be  willing  or  no,  he  will  publish  it  j  And  it  shall  be  contriued  and 
named  alsoe,  according  to  his  owne  pleasure :  which  is  the  reason,  so  many 
good  Bookcs  come  forth  imperfect,  and  with  foolish  titles.' 
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The  publisher  Jones  was  indifferent  to  the  complaint,  and 
in  1 5-94  he  exposed  the  poet  Breton  to  the  like  indignity  for  a 
second  time.  Very  early  in  that  year  Jones  published,  with  the 
licence  of  his  Company,  a  new  miscellany  which  he  called 'T/;^ 
Arbor  of  Amorous  Deuices  .  .  .  by  N.  B.  Gent.'  In  a  preliminary 
epistle  To  the  Gentlemen  Reader s^  he  boldly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  <  this  pleasant  Arbor  for  Gentlemen '  was  '  many 
mens  workes,  excellent  Poets,  and  most,  not  the  meanest  in 
estate  and  degree'.  Jones'  new  miscellany  consisted  of 
thirty  short  poems.  Breton  was  only  responsible  for  six  or 
seven  of  them,  yet  the  title-page  ascribed  all  of  them  to  him.' 

Two  volumes  of  the  utmost  literary  interest,  which  were 
also  issued  in  lypi,  illustrate  how  readily  poetic  manuscripts 
fell,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author  or  his  friends, 
into  a  publisher's  clutches.  Firstly,  in  that  year,  Thomas 
Newman,  a  stationer  of  small  account,  discovering  that  Sidney's  Sidney's 
sonnets  were  <■  spread  abroad  in  written  copies ',  put  them  into  f,""''^' 
print  on  his  own  initiative,  together  with  an  appendix  of 
'  sundry  other  rare  Sonnets ',  which  he  ascribed  to  divers 
anonymous  '  noblemen  and  gentry '.  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
poet,  soon  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  Newman,  without 
giving  him  any  hint  of  his  intention,  had  made  free  in  the 

'  Of  each  of  these  miscellanies  assigned  to  Breton  only  single  copies  are 
now  known  to  be  extant ;  they  are  even  rarer  than  The  Fassionate  Tilgrlm.  A 
unique  copy  of  the  Boiuer  is  at  Britwell,  and  a  unique  copy  of  the  Ari^or 
(defective  and  without  title-page)  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  example  of  the  assignment  by  an  adventurous  publisher 
of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  to  a  single  author,  whereas  the  contents 
of  the  volume  were  from  many  pens,  is  offered  by  the  second  edition  of 
Constable's  D/<7»^,  issued  by  James  Roberts  in  155)4..  The  printer,  Richard 
Smith,  distributed  twenty-one  genuine  sonnets  by  Constable,  which  he  had 
brought  out  in  a  separate  and  authentic  volume  in  15"^!,  through  a  collection 
of  seventy-five  sonnets,  of  which  fifty-four  were  by  '  other  honourable  and 
learned  personages  '.  Eight  of  the  supplementary  poems,  which  the  publisher 
Smith  connected  with  Constable's  name,  were  justly  claimed  for  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  authorized  collection  of  his  works  in  I5'5)8. 
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appendix  with  written  copies  of  twenty-three  sonnets  by 
himself  which  had  not  been  in  print  before ;  they  appeared 
anonymously  in  Newman's  volume. 

Secondly,  in  1 5-91,  William  Ponsonby  published  a  little 
collection  of  Spenser's  verse,  in  a  volume  on  which  he  and 
not  the  author  bestowed  the  title  of  Complamts.  In  an 
address  *  To  the  gentle  Reader '  Ponsonby  announced  that 
he  had  <  endevoured  by  all  good  means  ...  to  get  into  his 
handes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors  as  he  heard 
were  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie  hands  and  not  easie  to  bee 
come  by  by  himselfe,  some  of  them  having  been  diverslie  im- 
beziled  and  purloyned  from  him  since  his  departure  Oversea '. 
The  printer  expressed  the  hope  that  Complaints  might  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  second  collection  of  *  some  other  Pamphlets 
looselie  scattered  abroad  ',  for  which  he  was  still  searching. 

Further  illustration  of  various  points  in  Jnggard's 
procedure  may  be  derived  from  yet  two  other  poetic 
anthologies,  which  came  out  a  year  later  than  The  Passionate 
'Pilgrim^  y'vl.  England"* s  Helicon^  an  admirable  collection  of 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  four  of  which  also  find  a  place  in  Jaggard's 
\'olume  j  and  Belvedere^  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses^  an  ample 
miscellany  of  elegant  extracts.  In  the  address  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  England"* s  Helicon  reference  is  made  to  the 
grievance  that  another  man's  name  was  often  put  in  such 
works  to  an  author's  poems,  but  the  wrong  done  was  treated 
by  the  publisher  oi  England"* s  Helicon  as  negligible.' 

The      Belvedere     anthology      indicates      the      superior 


'  To  the  complaint  of  stationers,  that  their  copies  'were  robbed'  and 
their  copyright  ignored  by  these  collections,  the  compiler  o^  E?igland' s  Helicoji 
makes  answer  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  quotation  when  the  name  of  the 
author  is  appended  to  the  extract,  and  the  most  eminent  poets  are  represented 
in  the  miscellany.  As  the  author's  name  was  usually  cither  omitted  or  given 
wrongly,  the  apologist  for  Jaggardian  methods  offers  very  cold  comfort. 
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importance  whicli  the  publishers   attached  to  <  private ',  or  Publishers' 
unpublished  pieces,   above   '  extant ',  or    pieces  which  were  ^'^^^"^[p' 
already   in    print.     The    compiler  of  Belvedere  claims  credit  poems'. 
for    having    derived    his    material  not   merely  from  printed 
books,  but  from  ^private  poems^  sonnets^  ditties  and  other  witty 
conceits  .  .  .  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight  or  favour 
of  copying '.  In  the  case  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Barnfield,and  many  other  living  authors  whom  he 
named,  he  had  drawn  not  merely  '  from  many  of  tlieir  extant 
(i.  e.   published)   workes ',   but    from  '  some   kept   in  private '. 
Of  five  recently  dead  authors  he  stated  he  had  ^  perused ' 
not  only  their  'divers  extant  labours'  but  ^  many  more  held 
back^from  publishing'^ . 

In  christening  his  volume,  Jaggard  illustrated  the  habit  The  name 
which  Georee  Wither  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  °U^sp^'^* 

o  miscellany. 

Stationer  that  '  he  oftentymes  giues  bookes  such  names  as  in 
his  opinion  will  make  them  saleable,  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume  sutable  to  such  a  tytle'/  The 
title  which  Jaggard  devised  has  no  precise  parallel,  but  it 
does  not  travel  very  far  from  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary 
names  which  were  bestowed  on  poetic  miscellanies  of  the  day 
were  variants  of  a  somewhat  different  formula,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  'Bower  of  Delights',  'Handful 
of  Pleasant  Delights ',  and  '  Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices '. 
The  Affectionate  Shepheard^  a  collection  of  poems  by  Richard 
Barnfield,  which  appeared  in  15-94,  approaches  Jaggard's 
designation  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  preceding  extant 
volume  of  verse.^ 

'  Scholars  Furgaiory  (r.  16^x5'),  p.  11  a. 

^  The  similitude  is  not  quite  complete.  Although  Barnfield*s  book 
includes  many  detached  pieces,  the  title  of  the  whole  applies  particularly  to  the 
opening  and  longest  poem  of  the  volume.  Jaggard's  general  title  does  not  apply 
to  any  individual  item  of  the  book's  contents. 

C   2 
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Jaggard  used  the  word  <  passionate '  in  the  affected  sense 
of  *  amorous '.'  '  Passionate '  in  that  signification  was  a  con- 
ventional epithet  of  ^shepherd'  and  <poet'  in  pastoral  poetry. 
Two  poems  in  'The  Passiotiate  Pilgrim^  which  also  appear  in 
EnglancPs  Helicon^  were  ascribed  in  the  later  anthology  to 
'The  Passionate  Shepherd '.  Biron's  verses  from  Love's  Labour  '/ 
Lost  were  headed  '  The  Passionate  Shepherd's  Song ',  while 
Marlowe's  poem  '  Come,  live  with  me '  was  headed  <  The 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love '.  A  poetaster,  Thomas  Powell, 
entitled  a  volume  of  verse  in  idoi,  The  Passionate  Po^/^,  and 
described  himself  in  the  preface  as  the  creature  of '  passion '. 
In  \6o\  Nicholas  Breton  christened  a  miscellany  of  love- 
poems  'The  Passionate  Shepheard ';  and  named  the  concluding 
section  '  Sundry  Sweet  Sonnets  and  Passionated  Poems.'  It  was 
Jaggard's  manifest  intention  to  attract  through  the  title  those 
interested  in  amorous  verse.^ 


Ill 

Shake-  In  If 99  Shakcspcarc  was  nearing  the  height  of  his  fame. 

uo^niTwr""  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  produced  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  in  which 

'  A  detached  love  poem  was  often  called  '  a  passion  \  Thomas  Watson 
gave  his  'EKaro/xTra^ia  (1582),  a  well-known  collection  of  love-poetry,  the 
alternative  title  of '  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love ',  and  the  work  was  described 
in  the  preliminary  pages  as  'this  Booke  of  Passionate  Sonnetes',  while  each 
poem  was  called  a  'passion'.  Cf.  the  title  of  the  appendix  to  the  love  poem 
Alcilia  (15:95) :  '  The  Sonnets  following  were  written  by  the  Author,  after  he 
began  to  decline  from  his  Passionate  Affection.' 

="  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  familiar  verses  beginning,  *  Give  me  my  scalop 
shell  of  quiet',  which  circulated  freely  in  MS.,  bore,  perhaps  with  allusion  to 
Jaggard's  volume,  the  title  of 'The  Passionate  Mans  Pilgrimage'  when  they 
were  first  published  at  the  end  of  Scoloker's  Daiphantus,  i()04.  In  this  con- 
nexion 'passionate'  signifies  'sorrowful',  as  in  Shakespeare's  King  John^ 
ii.  I.  744,  'She  [i.e.  Constance]  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness'  tent.' 
Raleigh  was  author  of  '  Loues  answere ',  which  Jaggard  included  in  The 
Fasslonate  Filgrim,  in  No,  xix. 
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FalstafF  came  into  being,  and  in  the  previous  autumn  he  had 
been  hailed  by  the  critic  Meres  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  era. 
It  was  a  natural  ambition  in  a  speculative  publisher  to  parade 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  conventional 
antholog}^  The  customs  of  the  trade  and  the  unreadiness 
or  inability  of  authors  to  make  effective  protest  rendered  the 
plan  easy  of  accomplishment.  Enough  of  Shakespeare's 
undoubted  work  fell,  moreover,  into  Jaggard's  hands  to  give 
a  specious  justification  to  the  false  assignment.' 

A  year  before  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  appeared,  it  was  Meres' 
announced  that  poems  by  Shakespeare  were  circulating  <■  in  "^*^g"^^"'  °^ 
private'.  Shakespeare's  appreciative  critic,  Francis  Meres, 
did  more  than  write  admiringly  in  15-98  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems,  Fenus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece^  which  were 
accessible  in  print,  and  of  a  dozen  plays,  which  were  familiar 
on  the  stage  to  the  theatre-goer.  He  made  specific  reference 
to  writings  by  the  great  poet  which  were  '  held  back  from 
publishing '  and  <  kept  in  private '.  These  were  vaguely 
described  by  Meres  as  Shakespeare's  '  sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,  etc'  The  productions  which  Meres 
cloaked  under  his  <  etc'  are  not  with  certainty  identified,  but 
two  of  Shakespeare's  <  Sonnets '  strayed  into  Jaggard's  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jaggard,  like  his  colleagues  Jaggard's 
in  trade  when  designing  a  miscellany,  made  it  his  chief  aim  CpJ5va°e' 
to  secure  <  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and   other  witty  poei"^. 

'  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Shakespeare  suffered  such  an  experience, 
and  the  action  of  other  publishers  was  even  less  justifiable  than  Jaggard's. 
Already  in  1 5'c)^  The  Tragedie  of  Locrine  was  attributed  by  the  publisher,  Thomas 
Creede,onthe  title-page  to  '  W.S.^with  fraudulent  intent.  His  surname  figured 
on  the  title-pages  of  Tke  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  kToo,  The  'London  Prodigally 
l6'o5',  ^  Torkshire  Tragedie^  i6'o8,  and  'W.  S.'  again  in  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^ 
i6oZj  and  in  The  Puritaine^  i6oj.  With  none  of  these  six  plays  had  Shakespeare 
any  concern.  The  worthless  old  play  about  King  John  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  revisions  of  16^11  and  i6zt.. 
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conceits '  by  popular  authors  which  had  been  *  held  back  from 
publishing '  and  '  kept  in  private  '.  He  depended  for  access  to 
such  treasures  '  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight 
on  favour  of  copying '.  <  Extant '  work  was  not  excluded 
from  his  piratical  undertaking.  Eight  of  his  pieces  were 
already  in  print,  but  it  seems  probable  that  even  in  those 
cases  he  had  met  with  the  text  in  stray  manuscript  copies, 
and  that  he  mistook  them  for  <  private '  instead  of  <  extant ' 
compositions.  There  is  no  question  that  he  was  successful  in 
acquiring  two  of  the  *  private '  pieces  by  Shakespeare,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  publicly  vouched  for  by  Meres. 
Three  other  poems  by  Shakespeare,  which  he  included,  were 
already  in  print,  imbedded  in  a  published  play.  But  Jaggard 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  derived  his  text  of 
these  pieces  also  from  independent  transcripts  in  *  private' 
hands.' 
The  con-  On   the   opening   pages  of  his  volume  Jaggard  set  out 

shTke-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  collection  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  which  was 
speare'scon-  not  published  Until  ten  years  later.  The  two  sonnets  are 
tnbunons.      j^^j^j^^j.^^^  •  ^^  ^}^g  f^^^  edition  of  I  do9,  CXXXVIII  and  CXLI V 

respecti^'ely.  Jaggard's  text  differs  at  many  points  from  that 
of  the  later  volume.  He  clearly  derived  his  text  from  detached 
copies  privately  circulating  among  collectors  of  verse.  There- 
by, in  spite  of  his  insolent  defiance  of  the  author's  rights  or 
wishes,  he  rendered  lovers  of  literature  a  genuine  service. 
Nos.  I  and  Jaggard  seems  to  ha^^e  presented  an  earlier  recension  of 

cxxxvS'and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  figured  in  the  edition  of  1^09.  The  poet's 
cxiiv).  second  thoughts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  better  than  his 

'  Two  careful  analyses  of  the  contents  of  T/^e  Pass/oj/ate  Pilgrim  should  be 
mentioned  :  one,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  is  in  the  Isham  Reprints — The 
Passionate  Pi/grime  from  the  First  Edition,  1 8  70;  the  other,  by  Professor 
Dowden,  is  in  the  photo-lithographic  facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  (Shak- 
spere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  10). 
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first.    The  text  of  the  second,  at  any  rate,  of  Jaggard's  sonnets 

is  superior  to  that  in  Thorpe's  collection.     In  Jaggard's  first  The  fiist 

sonnet  (No.  CXXXVUI  of  1609)  he  reads  '°""*^'- 

VnskilfuU  in  the  worlds  false  forgeries      (1.  4)  for 
Vnlearned  in  the  worlds  false  subtilties. 

Jaggard's  lines  6-^  run  : — 

Although  I  know  my  yeares  be  past  the  best : 
I  smiling,  credite  her  false-speaking  toung, 
Outfacing  faults  in  Loue,  with  loues  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  sayes  my  loue  that  she  is  young? 

These  lines,  if  less  polished,  are  somewhat  more  pointed  than 
the  later  version : — 

Although  she  knowes  my  dayes  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue. 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest : 
But  wherefore  sayes  she  not  she  is  uniust? 

Line  11, 

O,  Loues  best  habite  is  a  soothing  toung, 

became  in  rdop, 

O  loues  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust ; 

while  the  concluding  couplet — 

Therefore  He  lye  with  Loue,  and  Loue  with  me. 
Since  that  our  faults  in  Loue  thus  smother'd  be^ 

appeared    ten    years    later    in    the    different    but    equally 
ambiguous  form : — 

Therefore  I  lye  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lyes  we  flattered  be. 

Jaggard's  second  sonnet  shows  fewer  discrepancies  with  The  second 


sonnet. 
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that  of  1(^09,  and   his  version   is  on  the  whole  the  better 
of  the  two  : — 

line  8  — 

[15-99]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  faire  pride. 
[1509]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 


line 


II 


[15-99]  For  being  both  to  me :  both  to  each  friend, 
[1^09]  But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 


line 


13- 


[15-99]  The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  liue  in  doubt. 
[1(^09]  Yet  this  shal  I  nere  know  but  liue  in  doubt, 

Finally,  Jaggard's  text  knows  nothing  of  the  1^09  mis- 
print of  '  sight '  for  '  side '  in  the  important  line  6  : — 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

Nos.  Ill,  V,  The  three  remaining  poems  which  can   be  confidently 

excei^ts^~   assigned  to  Shakespeare  are  all  to  be  found  in  his  play  of 

from  Shake-  LovB^s  Labour  "^s  Losty  which  was  published  in   i5'9  8.     Other 

^l117s^        plays  of  his  had  been  published  earlier,  but  this  piece  was 

Labour's       ^hc   first   to    bcar    on  the  title-page   Shakespeare's  name  as 

author  {By  W,  Shakespere).     The  variations  from  the  text  of 

the  play  are  in  all  three  pieces  unimportant  and  touch  single 

words  or  inflexions.     But  such  as  they  are,  they  suggest  that 

Jaggard  again  printed  stray  copies  which  were  circulating 

<  privately ',  and  did  not  find  the  lines  in  the  printed  quarto 

of  the  play.     The  distribution  of  the  three  excerpts  through 

the  miscellany  suggests  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  that  they 

No.  III.        all  came  from  the  same  source.     The  first  excerpt  from  Lovers 

Labour"* s  Lost — No.  Ill — immediately  follows   Shakespeare's 

two  sonnets.     It  is  Longaville's  sonnet  to  Maria,  from  Act  iv, 

Sc.  3,  11.  5-8-71.     The  variations  are  as  follow: — 
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Lovers  Labour  "^s  Lost  (ifpS) 

1.    2.  cannot 

1.    9.  Vows  are  but  breath 

1.  10.  which  on  my  earth  dost 

1.  1 1.  Bxhalest 

1.12.  If  broken  then, 

1.  14.  To  lose  an  oath 


Vassionate  Pilgrim  (i5'99) 

could  not 

My  vow  was  breath 

that  on  this  earth  doth 

Exhale 

If  broken,  then 

To  breake  an  oath 


The  second   excerpt  from  Lovers  Labour '/   Lost  stands  next  No.  v. 
but  one  to  the  first.     It  is  Dumain's  sonnet  to  'most  divine 
Kate'  (in  lines  of  six  feet),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  2,  11.  100-13. 
The  different  readings  are  : — 


Lovers  Labour  "^s  Lost  (i  ypS) 
1.    2.    Ah 
1.    3.    faithful 
1.    4.    were  oaks 
1.    6.    Art  would  comprehend 
1.  II.    Thy  eye  loues  lightning 

bears 
1.13.    O  pardon  love  this  wrong 
1.  14.    That  sings 


Vassiouate  Vilgrim  (1^99) 
O 

constant 
like  Okes 

Art  can  comprehend 
Thine  eye  loues  lightning- 
seems 
O,  do  not  loue  that  wrong 
To  sing 


The  third  excerpt  from  Lovers  Labour  V  Lost  is  Biron's  No.  xvi. 
verse-address  to  Rosaline,  in  seven-syllable  riming  couplets 
(beginning,  'On  a  day,  alack  the  day'),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  3, 
11.  97-1  i(J.  This  poem  is  the  sixteenth  in  Jaggard's  volume, 
being  the  second  of  the  appended  '  Sonnets  To  sundry 
notes  of  Musicke',  and  the  sole  piece  by  Shakespeare  in 
that  portion  of  Jaggard's  volume.  The  only  difference 
worthy  of  record  between  Jaggard's  version  and  the  text 
of  the  play  is  the  omission  from  the  former  of  the  eighth 
couplet  of  the  latter,  viz. : — 
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Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee.' 

Nos.  iVjVij  Jaggard    did    more    than    include    five    genuine    poems 

IX, and  XI.  by  Shakespeare  in  order  to  vindicate  his  right  to  place  the 
and  adonis  gi'cat  poct's  WMWQ  on  tlic  titlc-page.  He  introduced  four 
sonnets.  sonucts  ou  the  thcmc  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  fill 
respectively  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  places  in 
his  miscellany.  Thus  Jaggard  thought  to  support  the 
fiiith  of  the  unwary  in  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the 
whole  of  the  collection.  His  partner  in  the  venture,  Leake, 
who  owned  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  popular  poem, 
and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  at  the  same  time  as 
he  joined  Jaggard  in  producing  his  anthology,  naturally 
abetted  Jaggard  in  encouraging  the  notion  that  Shakespeare 
was  still  at  work  on  a  topic  which  had  proved  capable 
of  making  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  Elizabethan  public. 
How  great  was  the  importance  which  Jaggard  attached  to 
those  portions  of  the  volume  which  brought  the  subject  of 
Feniis  and  Jdonis  to  the  minds  of  readers,  may  be  gauged 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  The  'Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  id  12,  he  introduced  into  the  title-page  the  alterna- 
tive title  :  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betrveene  Venus  and  Adonis. 
But  the  poetic  temper  and  phraseology  of  Jaggard's  four 
poems  about  Venus  and  Adonis  sufficiently  refute  the 
pretensions  to  Shakespearean  authorship  which  Jaggard,  with 
Leake's  connivance,  made    in    their    behalf.     All    of   them 

'  This  piece  was  reprinted — for  the  third  time  in  three  years — in  England's 
Helicon^  in  16^00.  Jaggard's  version  was  there  followed,  and  it  may  have  been 
transferred  direct  from  The  Fassionate  Pilgrim.  It  is  succeeded  in  England'' s 
Helicon^  as  in  Jaggard's  miscellany,  by  *  My  flocks  feed  not '.  But  the  editor  of 
England's  Helicon  bestowed  on  Biron's  verses  the  new  heading  '  The  Passionate 
Shepherds  Song',  and  subscribed  them  with  the  name  *  W.  Shakespeare'. 
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embody  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  narrative  poem,  but 
none  show  any  trace  of  his  workmanship. 

All   treat    of    Venus'   infatuation    for    Adonis    and   of  Their  dc- 
Adonis'  bashful   rejection  of  her  advances.     The    insistence  shake-'''  °" 
on  the  boyish   modesty  of  Adonic    is    largely  Shakespeare's  ^peaie's 
original  interpretation  of  the  classical  fable,  and  the  emphasis  ^°^'"" 
newly  laid  upon  the   point    in  Jaggard's   sonnets  seems  to 
indicate   the   source   of  their   inspiration.     No.    IX,   'Faire 
was  the  morne,  when  the  faire  Queene  of  Love,'  develops 
Venus'   warning   against    the    boar-hunt.      No.    XI,  'Venus 
with  Adonis  sitting  by  her,'  works  up  11.  97-114  in  Shake- 
speare's poem,  where  Venus  describes  how  she  had  been  wooed 
by  'the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war'.     In  the  two  other 
sonnets  (Nos.  IV  and  VI)  which  open  the  series  in  Jaggard's 
volume,    hints    have     been     sought     outside    Shakespeare's 
poem,  but  the  reference  to  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of    the    Shrew    appears     to    have    given   the   sonneteer    his 
leading  cue.     No.  IV  ('  Sweet  Cytherea  sitting  by  a  Brooke ') 
and  No.   VI  ('Scarse  had  the   Sunne  dride  vp  the    deawy 
morne '),  in  both  of  which  the  goddess  is  called  Cytherea  and 
is  pictured  by  a  brook,  read  like  glosses  on  the  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  Sc.  2,  11.  5-2-3),  which 

tells  of 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

The  episode  of  Adonis  bathing,  with  which  the  second  of 
these  two  sonnets  deals,  is  unnoticed  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 

O^  only  two  of  these  four  poems  is  any  trace  found 
outside  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  An  early  manuscript  copy  of 
No.  IX  was  at  one  time  in  Halliwell[-Phillipps]'s  possession. 
It  gives  a  different  and  very  tame  version  of  11.  2-4.  The 
manuscript  reading  runs : — • 

D  2 
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Faire  was  the  morne  when  the  faire  Queen  of  Louc, 
Hoping  to  meet  Jdonis  In   that  pi  ace  ^ 

Jddrest  her  early  to  a  certain  grooue^ 

Whtre  he  was  wont  ye  savage  Beast  to  chase. 

No.  XI  and  Of  No.  XI  alone  ('  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her ')  is  the 
Fidesll  "  *  authorship  determinable  beyond  doubt.  With  verbal  differences, 
^  J9^-  the  sonnet  was  already  included  in  an  ample  collection  entitled 

<  Fidessa.  ...  by  B.  Griffin  Gent.',  which  had  been  published 
three  years  before,  in  i  ^^6.  It  filled  the  third  place  in  Griffin's 
little  array  of  sixty-two  quatorzains.  The  textual  \'ariations 
again  point  to  Jaggard's  dependence  for  his  version  on  a  priAate 
transcript.  Apart  from  such  differences  as  *the  warlike  god  ',  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim ^  for  <  the  wanton  god  '  in  Fidessa^  or 
'  she  clasped  Adonis '  for  '  she  dipt  Adonis ',  the  two  texts 
entirely  disagree  in  regard  to  11.  7-12.  Jaggard  presents  them 
thus : — 

Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlac't  me, 
As  if  the  boy  should  vse  like  louing  charmes ; 
Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lippes, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure : 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

In  Griffin's  printed  volumes  of  iS9<^  the  passage  runs  thus : — 

But  he  a  wayward  boy  refusde  her  offer, 

And  ran  away,  the  beautious  Queene  neglecting: 

Showing  both  folly  to  abuse  her  proffer. 
And  all  his  sex  of  cowardise  detecting. 

Oh  that  I  had  my  mistres  at  that  bay, 
To  kisse  and  clippe  me  till  I  ranne  away. 

It  is  clear  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  Griffin's  work  as  it 
was  printed  in  Griffin's  published  Fidessa.  Jaggard's  text  was 
probably  a  trial  version,  which  Griffin  distributed  among 
priA^ate  friends,  but  finally  excluded  from  his  collection  when 
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he  sent  it  to  press.  The  three  other  sonnets  on  the  theme  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  attributable  to  Griffin,  and  may- 
well  have  been  similar  experiments  of  his  Muse,  which 
were  withheld  from  the  printer  and  circulated  only  in 
private. 

Griffin    is    one    of    three    contemporary    poets    whom  Nos.  viir, 
Jaggard  may  be  safely  convicted  of  robbing.     He  was  wise  xx :  'oJn- 
in  laying  somewliat  heavier  hands  on  the  work  of  Richard  tnbutionsof 
Barnfield,  whose  lyric  gift  was  more  pleasing  than  Griffin's.  Bamfield. 
There  is  no  question  that  two  of  Jaggard's  pieces — No.  VIII, 
the  sonnet  beginning  '  If  Musicke  and  sweet  Poetrie  agree ', 
and    No.   XX,  the    seven- syllable    riming    couplets    at    the 
extreme   end   of  the   volume,  beginning   'As   it    fell    upon 
a  day ' — were  from  Barnfield's  pen.     Both  were   published 
in  15-98   in  a  poetical  tract  entitled  Poems:  in  diuers  humours^ 
which  formed  the  fourth   section  of  a  volume  bearing   the 
preliminary  title, '  The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia^  or  the  Praise 
of  Money^  by  Richard  Barnfield,  Graduate  in  Oxford.'     The 
whole  book  was  published  by  William  Jaggard 's  brother  John, 
at  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  Jaggard,  with  his  brother's  connivance,  borrowed 
in  this  instance  from  a  printed  text. 

<  Poems  in  diuers  humours '  was  the  last  of  the  four  Barnfield's 
parts  of  the  '  Encomion '  and  had,  like  each  of  the  three  dLers  hu- 
preceding  parts,  a  separate  title-page.  It  was  prefaced  by 
a  dedication  in  three  couplets  to  the  author's  friend 
'  Maister  Nicholas  Blackleech  of  Grayes  Inne '.  There  the 
writer  described  the  poems  which  followed  as  *  fruits  of 
unriper  years'.  Barnfield's  claim  to  authorship  of  the  'Poems 
in  diuers  humours '  cannot  be  justly  questioned. 

The  opening  piece  in  Barnfield's  tract  is  headed  '  Sonnet  I. 
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No.  VIII.      To  his  friend  Maister  R.  L.  in  praise  of  Musique  and  Poetrie '. 

Sonnet  to^     This  is  the  eightli  poem  of  The  Vassionate  Viljirim.     The  texts 

R-  L.  are  identical,  though  in  Barnfield's  publication  capitals  are  more 

freely  used  than  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  while  the  proper 

names  are  in  italics  and  not  in  roman  letters  as  in  the  later 

volume.' 

<  R.  L.,'  to  whom  Barnfield  addressed  the  sonnet,  is  doubt- 
less Richard  Linche,  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  called 
Diella  which  appeared  in  1^96-  John  Dowland,  to  whom 
Barnfield  refers  in  line  y  of  his  sonnet,  was  the  famous  lutenist 
and  musical  composer,  who  had  published  a  year  before 
a  valuable  volume  in  folio,  called  *  The  First  Book  of  Songes, 
and  Ayres  of  foure  partes  with  Tablature  for  the  Lute  '  (printed 
by  Peter  Short).  The  compliment  to  Spenser  in  lines  7-8  is 
repeated  in  Barnfield's  ^^olume  in  the  next  poem  but  one, 
a  piece  which  is  entitled  'A  Remembraunce  of  some  English 
Poets '  and  opens  with  the  line :  <■  Live  Spenser  ever  in  thy  Fairy 
^lueene?  Already,  in  ij-py,  Barnfield  had  proved  his  admira- 
tion for  Spenser  by  publishing  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  called  <  Cynthia ',  which  he  described  in  his  preface  as 
<  the  first  imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet  Maister 

'  In  a  reprint  of  Barnfield's  volume  under  the  abbreviated  title  '  Lady 
Pecunia ',  in  K^o^,  only  two  of  the  eight  *  poems  in  diuers  humours'  were 
included.  Among  the  omitted  pieces  were  the  two  poems  which  figured  in 
The  Vassionate  Filgrim.  From  this  omission  of  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  Collier  argued  that  Barnfield  was  not  their  author  •  that  the  claim  to 
them  advanced  in  behalf  of  Shakespeare  by  the  compiler  of  The  'Passionate 
Tilgrim  was  justifiable,  and  that  they  were  dropped  by  Barnfield  in  id'oy,  in 
deference  to  an  imaginary  protest  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  Jaggard's 
miscellany.  Collier  ignored  the  fact  that  not  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  alone,  but  four  other  of  the  original  eight  *■  poems  in  diuers  humours  ' 
were  excluded  from  the  new  edition  of  Barnfield's  volume.  So  wholesale  an 
exclusion  undermines  Collier's  theory,  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
poetic  quality,  which  entirely  negatives  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the  two 
pieces  in  question.  Cf.  Collier's  Bibliographical  Account^  i.  57-8  ;  Grosart's 
Introduction  to  Barnfield's  Voems  (Roxburghc  Club),  pp.  xxv  seq. 
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Spenser  in  his  Fayrie  Queene '.  In  the  last  line  of  Barnfield's 
sonnet,  the  words  '  One  knight  loves  both '  (i.  e.  Dowland  and 
Spenser)  refer  to  Sir  George  Carey,  who  in  iyc^6  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Baron  Hunsdon.  To  Sir  George,  Dowland 
dedicated  his  First  Book  of  Ayres  in  i  ^(^7^  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  was  a  friend 
and  patroness  of  Spenser,  who  dedicated  to  her  his  <  Muio- 
potmos  '  ( 1 5-90)  by  way  of  acknowledging  her  <  great  bounty ' 
to  him  as  well  as  the  tie  of  kindred  between  them. 

The  fourth  item  in  Barnfield's  <  Poems'  of  15-98  was  No.  xx. 
headed  <  An  ode '.  This  is  the  concluding  poem  (No.  XX),  oJ"^'^"^' 
filling  the  last  four  pages,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  of  1^9  9. 
The  reproduction  in  the  later  volume  is  again  verbatim, 
save  for  the  substitution  of  roman  letters  for  a  few  italics. 
Although  Jaggard  here  employed  a  printed  text,  a  private 
transcript  of  Barnfield's  Ode  seems  to  have  strayed  into 
circulation,  and  that  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  England's 
Helicon.  There  we  find  a  greatly  abbreviated  version  of 
Barnfield's  Ode.  The  last  thirty  lines,  which  figure  in 
both  Barnfield's  Poems  and  in  T^he  Passionate  Pilgrim^  are 
omitted,  and  after  the  twenty-sixth  line  there  is  introduced 
a  concluding  couplet  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  the 
preceding  volumes.     These  two  lines  run  : 

Even  so,  poor  bird  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Of  the  twenty-six  lines,  which  appear  in  all  three  books,  the 
text  in  England's  Helicon  varies  little  from  that  in  the  other 
collections.  England'' s  Helicon  in  line  22  reads '  Ruthless  beasts 
they  will  not  cheer  you ',  instead  of '  Ruthless  Beares',  &c.,  as 
in  both  the  earlier  printed  versions.' 

^  There  was  a  crude  sort  of  justice  in  the  attribution  of  Barnfield's  verse 
to   another.     Thoroughly  well   read  in  contemporary  poetry,   Barnfield  had 
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No.  XVII.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  much  else  in  The  Passionate 

Pilgrim^  besides  the  two  poems  which  he  included  in  his 
printed  collection  of  poems,  were  by  Barnfield.  At  any 
rate,  the  seventeenth  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  '  My 
flocks  feed  not,'  may  be  confidently  set  to  his  credit.  In 
three  twelve-line  stanzas  it  had  appeared  anonymously  with 
minor  differences  of  text  in  'Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5-,  and  6  voyces' 
by  the  musical  composer  Thomas  Weelkes,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Este  (or  East),  in  15-97. 
In  no  instance  did  Weelkes  give  the  name  of  the  author 
whose  words  he  set  to  music.  '  My  flocks  feed  not '  again 
appeared  in  England's  Helicon  (idoo)  with  the  new  title  'The 
Unknown     Shepherd's     Complaint '.      It    was     immediately 

already  shown  himself  an  unblushing  plagiarist.  His  popular  ode  beginning 
*  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '  secretly  levies  heavy  loans  on  a  poem  by  a  little-known 
versifier,  Francis  Sabie.  In  his  <  Pan  his  Pipe  :  conteyning  three  pasto'-all 
Eglogues  in  Englyshe  hexameter;  with  other  delightfull  verses'  (London. 
Imprinted  by  Richard  Jones,  i^c)^,  4to)  Sabie  opens  his  volume  thus  : — 

It  was  the  moneth  of  May, 

All  the  fields  now  looked  gay, 

Little  Robin  finely  sang. 

With  sweet  notes  each  green  wood  rang  ^ 

Philomene,  fi^rgetfull  then 

Of  her  rape  by  Tereus  done, 

In  most  rare  and  joyfull  wise 

Sent  her  notes  unto  the  skies  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fish  from  chrystall  waves  did  rise 
After  gnats  and  little  flies : 
Little  lambs  did  Icape  and  play 
By  their  dams  in  medowes  gay : 

Barnfield  was  also  a  silent  debtor  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  two  of  his  earlier 
works — The  Affection  ate  Shepheard  {i')^'\)  and  his  narrative  poem  Cassandra 
(15-^5) — not  merely  adopted  the  common  six-line  stanza  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
but  borrowed  many  expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  both  from  that  poem 
and  from  Shakespeare's  Lucrece,  as  well  as  apparently  from  some  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets,  which  were  as  yet  unpublished  and  were  only  circulating  in  private 
transcripts. 
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followed  in  that  anthology  by  the  first  half  (twenty-six  lines  out 
of  fifty-six  of  Barnfield's  fully  accredited  <Ode' — 'As  it  fell 
upon  a  day '),  which  bore  the  heading  <  Another  of  the  same 
shepherds '.  Though  the  editor  o^  England"* s  Helicon  appended 
to  the  fragment  of  Barnfield's  'Ode'  the  signature  'Ignoto', 
the  authorship  of  those  verses  is  not  in  doubt.  '  The  same 
shepherd'  is  Barnfield,  and  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  rejecting 
the  attribution  to  his  pen  of  the  preceding  poem,  '  My  flocks 
feed  not.' 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Jaggard  drew  the  '  copy  '  of '  My  The  text  in 
flocks  feed  not '  directly  from  Weelkes'  volume.     Apart  from  J^^^j^j  "i^ 
three  misprints  and  minor  differences   in  spelling  for  which  1^97- 
Jaggard's  printer  may  be  held  responsible  (e.  g.  '  nenying '  for 
'renying ',  1.  4 ;   '  wowen '  for  '  women ',  1.  1 2  j  '  blacke  '  for 

<  backe ',  1.  28),  there  are  textual  discrepancies  between  his 
and  Weelkes'  versions  which  suggest  that  Jaggard  employed 

<  copy '  other  than  that  which  Weelkes  followed.  In  neither 
volume  are  the  words  carefully  printed,  and  the  sense  is  in 
both  texts  difficult  to  follow.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza 
(11.  I  i-i  2),  Weelkes  reads  : — 

For  now  I  see  inconstancie 

More  in  women  then  in  many  men  to  be  : 

Jaggard  reads : — 

For  now  I  see,  inconstancy, 

More  in  wowen  [i.  e.  women]  then  in  men  remaine. 

Here  the  rime  with  '  dame ',  though  not  good,  is  improved  by 
Jaggard. 

In  the  second  stanza,  11.  lo-i  i  appear  in  Weelkes  thus  :  — 

With  howling  noyse  to  see  my  dolfull  plight; 
How  sighes  resound  through  hankies se  ground. 

£ 
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Jaggard  reads : — 

In  howling  ivise^  to  see  my  doleful!  plight, 
How  sighes  resound  through  hartles  ground. 

In  the  third  stanza   Jaggard's  text  differs  from  that  of 
Weelkes  in  nearly  every  line.     For  example  : — 

line  2,    Weelkes :  Lowde  bells  ring  not  cherefully ; 

Jaggard  :    Greene  plants  bring  not  forth  their  die. 

line  4,    Weelkes  :  Nimphes  backcreping 

Jaggard:    Nimphes  blackc  [i.e.  backe]  peeping. 

line  9,    Weelkes:  Farewell,  sweet  lasse,  the  like  nere  was. 
Jaggard  :    Farewell  sweet  loue  tliy  like  nere  was. 

line  12,  Weelkes:   Other  help  for  him  I  know  ther's  none. 

Jaggard  :    Other  helpe  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

In  England's  The   text    of  this    poem    in   England^ s    Helicon    follows 

closely  that  of  The  Vasstonate  Pilgrim^  and  was  doubtless  taken 
from  the  latter  volume  direct  or  from  the  same  manuscript. 
Misprints  are  corrected.  The  only  textual  change  of  importance 
is  in  the  last  stanza,  line  i  o,  where  '  woe '  is  replaced  by 
'moane  '  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  with  ^none  '  in  the  concluding 
line. 

The  text  of  The  pocm  was  clearly  very  popular,  and  was  constantly 

copied  in  <  private '  commonplace  books.  A  transcript  of  it  in 
a  contemporary  script  in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS. 
dj)  I  o,  fol.  T  ^6  h^  without  author's  name,  supplies  many  readings 
which  differ  from  the  printed  versions.  These  variations  are 
often  improvements  and  probably  present  the  verse  in  the 
form  that  it  left  the  writer's  hand.  For  example,  in  Stanza  i, 
1.  (^,  the  four  lines  read  in  the  manuscript : — 

All  my  merry  Jiggs  are  cleane  forgot 
All  my  layes  of  Love  are  lost  God  wot 
Where  my  joyes  were  firmly  linht  by  love 
There  annoyes  are  placst  without  remove. 
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This  makes  far  better  sense  than  Jaggard's : — 

All  my  merry  ligges  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  Ladies  loue  is  lost  (god  wot) 
Where  her  faith  was  jirmely  fixt  in  loue, 
There  a  nay  is  placet  without  remoue. 

So  again  in  Stanza  2,  II.  9-10,  the  manuscript  reading: — 

My  sighes  so  deepe,  doth  cause  him  to  weepe 
With  houling  noyse  to  rvayle  my  woeful  plight. 

is  superior  to  Jaggard's : — 

With  sighes  so  deepe,  procures  to  weepe, 
In  howling  wise^  to  see  my  dolefull  plight. 

In  the  following  line  the  MS.  is  probably  right  in  reading 
*  through  Arcadia  grounds  '  for  <  through  hartles '  or  <  harck- 
lesse '  of  the  printed  copies.  In  Stanza  3 ,  I.  4,  '  nymphs 
looke  peeping'  is  better  than  any  of  the  printed  readings 
(i.  e.  '  back  creeping ', '  blacke  peeping ',  or  '  backe  peeping '). 
Finally,  in  1.  7, 

Alle  our  evening  sportes  from  greenes  are  fled 

is  more  pictorial  than : — 

All  our  euening  sport  from  vs  is  fled.' 

Shakespeare's  tutor  in  tragedy,  Marlowe,  may  be  safely  No.  xix. 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  familiar  lyric  « Come  live  lyi^/^.^^^^ 
with  me  and  be  my  love ',  which  is  the  nineteenth  piece  in  the 
miscellany,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  appendix  of  <  Sonnets  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke '.  It  is  in  four  alternately  riming 
stanzas.  To  it  is  appended  a  single  stanza  of  like  metre, 
entitled  'Loues  answere';  this  stanza  has  been  assigned  on 
good  grounds  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  four  stanzas  of  the  substantive  poem    reappear  in 

'  The  last  four  lines  are  omitted  from  the  Harleian  MS. 

E  2 
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England's  Helicon^  with  the  addition  of  two  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  places,  and  the  whole  is  signed  '  Chr.  Marlow '.  The 
presence  of  these  two  new  stanzas,  and  the  slight  variations 
between  the  two  texts  at  other  points  \  indicate  that  different 
manuscripts  were  employed  by  the  two  compilers,  and  that  the 
editor  of  EnglancPs  Helicon  did  not  borrow  direct  from  The 
'Passionate  Pilgrim.^ 
Survival  of  As  in  the  case  of  the  poem  '  My  flocks  feed  not ',  the  air  to 

the  tune. 

'  For  example,  the  two  lines  i  and  20  in  England's  Helicon  both 
open  with  the  words  *  Come  liue  with  me',  instead  of  with  'Liue  with  me' 
(line  i)  or  '  Then  liue  with  me  *  (line  16^),  as  in  The  Passionate  Pllgriw. 

-  The  lyric  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Marlowe 
somewhat  derisively  quotes  two  lines  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  where  Ithamore 
addresses  Bellamine  : — 

Thou  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 
Shalt  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Shakespeare  also  introduces  a  stanza  into  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  i. 
17-19,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans  hums  over  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  and  the  first  two  of  the  third.     Sir  Hugh  sings ; — 

To  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  we  make  our  beds  of  roses 

And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
There  were   numerous   imitations  of  the  song.     One,  entitled  '  Another  of 
the  nature',  in  England's  Helicon  begins: — 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  deare 
And  we  will  revill  all  the  yeare, 
In  plaines  and  groves,  on  hills  and  dales 
Where  fragrant  ayre  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

Another  by  Dr.  Donne  was  called  'The  Bait',  and  opens  thus: — 

Come  liue  with  me  and  be  my  love 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove 
Of  golden  sands  and  crystal  brooks 
With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

Cf.  Donne's  Poems,   i6'3^,  p.  39. 

In  his  Poste  -with  a  packet  of  Mad  Letters,  16^  j,  -fto,  Nicholas  Breton  attests 
the  continuance  of  the  piece's  popularity  : — <  You  shall  hcare  the  old  song  that 
you  were  wont  to  like  well  of,  sung  by  the  black  browes  with  the  cherrie- 
cheeke,  under  the  side  of  the  pide-cowe :  "  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
love  " :  you  know  the  rest,  and  so  I  rest.' 
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which  the  lyric  was  sung  was  very  popular  and  still  survives. 
A  contemporary  manuscript  version,  found  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  is  given  in  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of  Shake- 
speare (ed.  1793,  vol.  iii,  p.  402).  A  ballad,  entitled  ^  Queen 
Elinor ',  which  is  printed  in  a  contemporary  anthology.  Strange 
Histories^  or  Songes  and  Sonets  (assigned  to  the  ballad  writer 
Thomas  Deloney),  has  the  heading  '  To  the  tune  of  come  live 
v/ith  me  and  be  my  love',  and  the  air  is  given  in  the  i6oz 
edition  of  the  work  now  at  Britwell.'  One  of  the  '  Lessons 
for  the  Lyra  Viole '  in  a  music-book  of  the  day,  Corkine's 
Second  booke  of  Ayres^  idi2,  has,  as  its  heading,  the  first  line  of 
the  song;  only  the  musical  notes  follow  (G  2  recto-H  recto). 

The  four-line  stanza  which  follows  '  Come  live  with  me '  Raleigh's 
in  The  Passionate  'Pilgrim^  and  is  called  by  Jaggard  <  Loues 
answere ',  also  reappears  in  England'* s  Helicon.  It  is  printed 
there  with  a  single  textual  variation  :  England '/  Helicon  reads 
in  line  i  <  If  all  the  world ',  instead  of  '  If  that  the  world ' ; 
but  there  are  added  five  new  stanzas  and  the  whole  is  entitled 
*  The  Nymphs  Reply  to  the  Shepherd '.  In  the  printed  type 
the  initials  <  S.  W.  R.'  (i.e.  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ')  are  attached, 
but  these  letters  were  pasted  over  with  a  blank  slip  of  paper 
in  most  published  copies  of  England"* s  Helicon^  perhaps  in 
deference  to  some  exceptional  protest  on  Sir  Walter's  part 
to  the  unauthorized  inclusion  of  the  piece  in  the  anthology. 

To  this  pair  of  poems  further   interest  attaches  from  Walton's 
their    quotation    (with    some    original    additions)   by    Izaak  1"°'^"°"^- 

'  The  id'oy  edition,  which  the  Percy  Society  reprinted,  mentions  the  tune 
(p.  28)  without  the  musical  notation.  Several  contemporary  ballads  in  the 
Roxburghe  Collection  are  described  as  written  'To  the  Tune  of  Live  with 
me'  (cf.  Roxburghe  Collection,  ed.  Chappell,  i.  i6''2.-3,  2.05-).  Marlowe's  lyric 
(in  six  stanzas)  appeared  as  a  broadside,  headed  '  A  most  Excellent  Ditty  of  the 
Lover's  promises  to  his  beloved  To  a  sweet  new  Tune  called  Live  with  me  & 
be  my  Love ',  togetlier  with  Raleigh's  reply  under  the  title  '  The  Ladies  prudent 
Answer  to  her  Love  To  the  same  Tune'  (ibid.  ii.  3). 
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Walton  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Compleat  Angler  (i^5'3, 
pp.  66-']).  Walton  heads  the  first  song  'The  Milkmaid's 
Song '  and  describes  it  as  '  that  smooth  song  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe  now  at  least  y o  years  ago '.  Walton's  version 
resembles  that  in  England?^  Helicon^  but  to  the  six  stanzas 
which  figure  there  he  added  in  the  second  (not  in  the  first) 
edition  of  his  Compleat  Angler  a  seventh  of  his  own  invention. 
The  '  Answer ',  which  Walton  also  cited  in  his  Compleat 
Angler^  he  drew  from  EnglancPs  Helicon^  and  gave  it  the  new 
title  'The  Milkmaid's  Mother's  Answer '.  In  the  second  edition 
of  his  Compleat  Angler  he  added  as  in  the  former  case  a 
seventh  stanza.  Oi  the  second  poem  Walton  wrote  that  it 
'  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days '.  The 
two  pieces,  Walton  adds,  'were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good '. 
No.  XII.  The  lyric   '  Crabbed  age   and  youth ',  which    fills    the 

twelfth  place  in  The  Passionate  'Pilgrim^  obtained  little  less 
popularity  in  Elizabethan  England  than  '  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love '.  It  was  probably  in  print  before  Jaggard 
designed  his  miscellany.  It  forms  with  textual  variations  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric  of  over  one  hundred  lines  in 
Deloney's  Garland  of  Good  Will.  That  anthology,  which 
was  of  the  normal  type,  was,  according  to  Nashe's  Have 
with  you  to  Sajfron-Walden^  in  existence  in  ifpfZ  But  no 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  1^04  is  now  extant.  The 
Garland  of  Good  Will  was  repeatedly  reissued  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  song  '  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 

'  Nashe  wrote  in  15-5)^  (cf.  his  Works,  ed.  McKerrow,  iii.  84) :  '  Euen  as 
Thomas  Delojiey  the  Balletting  Silke-weauer  hath  rime  inough  for  all  myracles, 
&  wit  to  make  a  Garlajid  of  good  ivilL'  Deloney  died  in  16^00.  Thomas 
Pavier,  the  publisher,  received  on  March  i,  i6or,  an  assignment  of  the  copy- 
right *uppon  condicon  that  yt  be  no  others  mans  copie'-  cf.  Arber,  iii.  aoz. 
Nevertheless  Edward  White  published  the  edition  of  160^. 
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was  reprinted  with  frequent  alterations  and  additions. 
Jaggard's  version  was  again  drawn  from  a  < private'  copy 
other  than  that  used  by  Deloney  in  any  extant  edition. 
Jaggard's  text  is  here  the  better.  Line  4  in  Jaggard's  text, 
<-  Youth  like  summer  braue,  Age  like  winter  bare,'  is  omitted 
by  Deloney.  In  line  6  Jaggard  reads  <■  Youth  is  nimble  '  for 
Deloney's  'Youth  is  wild  ',  and  in  line  10  Mny  loue  is  young ' 
for  Deloney's  <■  my  lord  is  young '.  '  Crabbed  age  and  youth  ' 
was  set  to  music  early,  but  the  original  air  has  not  survived.' 

'  It  was  a  Lording's  daughter,'  a  ballad  or  song  for  music.  No.  xv. 
opens  the  appended  '  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ', 
and  fills  the  fifteenth  place  in  the  miscellany.  Nothing  has' 
been  discovered  respecting  it.  It  narrates  the  struggle  of 
a  man  of  arms  (an  Englishman)  with  a  tutor  or  man  of  learning 
for  the  hand  of 'a  Lording's  daughter',  with  the  result  that 
'art  with  armes  contending  was  victor  of  the  day'.  It  is 
in  the  vein  of  Deloney's  ballads  and  may  possibly  be  from  his 
somewhat  halting  pen. 

The  remaining  five  poems,  numbered  respectively  VII,  X,  Nos.  vii, 
XIII,  XIV,  XVIII,  are   all  in   six-lined   stanzas,  the  metre  xiv"nd 
of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis.     They  occupy  ten  of  the  xviil" 
thirty-one  printed  pages  of  the  volume,  and  confirm  the  im-  [i^-iin"eV" 
pression  given  by  the  four  <•  Venus  and  Adonis '  sonnets,  that  ^f^"^^^)- 
Jaggard  and  Leake  were  anxious  to  bring  their  venture  into 
close  touch  with  Shakespeare's  earliest  poem.     The  metre  is 

'  Dramatists  make  frequent  reference  to  the  song.  William  Rowley 
notes  in  his  play  A  Match  at  Mld^ttght  (1633),  how  'the  Widdow  and  my  sister 
sung  both  one  song,  and  what  was't  but  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together  > ' 
(Act  y,  Sc.  I  (4to),  Sign.  I  2,  back).  John  Ford  imitated  the  song  in  his  Fancies 
(Act  IV,  Sc.  i)  in  the  lines  :-_ 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  jump  together  j 
One  is  like  good  luck. 

T'other  like  foul  weather. 
The  piece  was  included  in  Percy's  Reli^ues  (ed.  Wheatlcy,  i.  23  7). 
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not  peculiarly  Shakespearean.  It  is  constantly  met  with  not 
merely  in  contemporary  narrative  poetry,  but  in  ballads  and 
lyrics  of  the  popular  anthologies,  as  well  as  in  'words'  for 
madrigals  and  part-songs  in  song-books.'  But  Shakespeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis  was  the  most  notable  example  of  its  em- 
ployment within  Jaggard's  and  Leake's  experience. 

None  of  Jaggard's  five  poems  in  six-lined  stanzas  are  met 
with  in  print  elsewhere.  All  are  pitched  in  a  more  or  less 
amorous  key,  and  treat  without  much  individuality  of  the 
tritest  themes  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrist. 

No.  VII  ('  Fair  is  my  loue  ')  is  an  indictment  of  a  beauti- 
ful mistress's  fickleness^  No. X  ('Sweet  rose,  faire  flower')  is  an 
eleg}"  on  the  premature  death  of  a  fair  friend  j  No.  XIII 
('  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good ')  is  a  lament  on  the 
evanescence  of  beauty  j  No.  XIV  ('  Good  night,  good  rest ') 
is  a  lover's  meditation  at  night  and  dawn  j  No.  XVIII  ('When 
as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame  ')  is  an  ironical  lecture  on 
the  art  of  wooing.  The  sentiment  and  phraseology  of  each  of 
these  poems  can  be  paralleled  as  easily  as  the  metre.  Greene, 
who  wrote  many  songs  in  the  six-line  stanza,  anticipates 
Jaggard's  seventh  and  thirteenth  poems  in  two  lyrics  which 
are  inserted  in  two  of  his  romances,  respectively  Perimedes  the 
Blacke-Smith  (iy8  8)  and  Alc'ida^  Greenes  'Metamorphosis  (^iCQW'hQ^di 
for  the  press  15-88).  A  song  in  the  former  romance  begins 
with  the  same  words  as  Jaggard's  poem  No.  VII,  viz.  'Fair  is 
my  loue  ',  and  continues  in  a  like  strain  :  — 

Faire  is  my  loue  for  Aprill  is  her  face, 
Hir  louely  brests  September  claimes  his  part. 
And  lordly   July  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

^  In  John  Farmer's  Tirst  set  of  English  Madrigals ^  which  appeared  in  1599 
at  the  same  time  as  Jaggard's  volume,  twelve  of  the  seventeen  numbers,  and 
in  Weelkes*  Madrigals  in  six  parts^  which  came  out  a  year  later,  seven  of  the 
ten  numbers,  are  in  six-line  stanza. 
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But  colde  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart ; 

Blest  be  the  months,  that  sets  my  thoughts  on  fire, 

Accurst  that  Month  that  hindreth  my  desire.' 

In  Greene's  second  tract,  Mcida^  the  verses  beginning : — 

Beauty  is  vaine,  accounted  but  a  flowre. 

Whose  painted  hiew  fades  with  the  summer  sunne.^ 

adumbrate  Jaggard's  thirteenth  poem  : — 

Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good  .  .  . 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud.^ 

Again,  the  ironical  advice  to  the  wooer,  which  constitutes 
Jaggard's  poem  XVIII,  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
passages  in  two  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  were 
already  in  print. 

^  Greene's  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  vii.  90.  ^  lb.  ix.  87. 

^  There  are  endless  Elizabethan  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza  which  are  in 
sentiment  and  phrase  as  well  as  metre  hardly  distinguishable  from  this  effort 
of  The  Tassio7iate  Tilgrim.  The  stanza  numbered  xxxiii  in  the  *  Sonnets' 
appended  to  J.  C.^'s  Aldlla^  which  appeared  in  I5'5)5',  runs  : — 

Though  thou  be  fair,  think  Beauty  but  a  blast ! 
A  morning's  dew !  a  shadow  quickly  gone  1 
A  painted  flower,  whose  colour  will  not  last ! 
Time  steals  away,  when  least  we  think  thereon. 
Most  precious  time !  too  wastefuUy  expended  ; 
Of  which  alone  the  sparing  is  commended. 

Cf.  the  sonnet  attributed  to  Surrey  in  Totters  Miscellany  (p.  lo),  headed  'The 
frailtie  and  hurtfulness  of  beautie',  which  opens: — 

Brittle  beautie,  that  nature  made  so  fraile, 
Wherof  the  gift  is  small,  and  short  the  season. 

In  Davison's  Foetkal  Rhapsody  (i6oi.)  was  first  printed  '  An  invective  against 

love  *,  which  contains  the  stanza  : — 

Beauty  the  flower  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  gay. 
So  sweet  to  smell,  so  soft  to  touch  and  taste. 
As  seems  it  should  endure,  by  right,  for  aye, 
And  never  be  with  any  storm  defaced; 
But  when  the  baleful  southern  wind  doth  blow, 
Gone  is  the  glory  which  it  erst  did  show. 
Davison  assigns  this  poem  to  the  unidentified  contributor  <  A.  W.',  and  it  was 
appropriated  by    the  publisher  of  the  second   edition    of  England's   Helicon 
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In  <  Willobie  his  Auisa  '  (i  5'94),  canto  44,  one  « W.  S. '  is 
represented  as  giving  in  the  same  metre  identical  counsel  to 
a  love-lorn  friend  *  H.  W.' : — 

Apply  her  still  with  dyuers  thinges 
(For  giftes  the  \v)^sest  will  deceave) 
Sometymes  with  gold,  sometymes  with  ringes, 
No  tyme  nor  fit  occasion  leaue, 

Though  coy  at  first  she  seeme  and  wielde, 
These  toyes  in  tyme  will  make  her  yielde. 

The  poem  in  The  Pasnonate  Vtlgnm  varies  little  : — 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies, 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there. 
Where  thy  desart  may  merit  praise 
By  ringing  in  thy  Ladies  eare, 

The  strongest  castle,  tower  and  towne, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downe.' 

A  contem-  These   five  poems   were   certainly  derived   by  Jaggard 

N"^^xvm^  from  *  private'  manuscripts,  and  doubtless  many  transcripts 
were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  unpublished  poetical  collec- 
tions. Only  one  of  these  lyrics  (No.  XVIII)  has  survived  in 
a  contemporary  <  copy ',  but  the  variations  from  Jaggard 's 
version  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  he  used  another 
and  less  satisfactory  manuscript.  Before  1790  Dr.  Samuel 
Lysons  lent  a  contemporary  manuscript  poetic  miscellany,  con- 
taining a  difierent  version,  to  Malone,  who  in  his  edition  of 
1790  adopted  many  of  its  readings.     At  the  sale  of  Benjamin 

'  *A  Sonnet'  (in  seven  stanzas  of  six  ten-syllabled  lines)  in  the  anthology 
known  as  Deloney's  Strange  Histories  or  Song  of  Sonettes  (probably  published  in 
1 55) y,  although  no  earlier  edition  than  that  of  idea  is  extant)  deals  in  much 
the  same  temper  with  the  same  topic  : — 

Next,  shew  thyself  that  thou  hast  gone  to  schoole, 

Commende  her  wit  although  she  be  a  foole. 

Speake  in  her  prayse,  for  women  they  be  proud ; 

Looke  what  she  sayes  for  trothe  must  be  aloude. 

If  she  be  sad,  look  thou  as  sad  as  shee ; 

But  if  that  she  be  glad,  then  joy  with  merry  glee. 
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Hey  wood  Bright's  library  in  1 8  84,  the  MS.  passed  to  Halliwell, 
who  gave  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare,  vol.  xvi,  p.  4  (5  (J,  a  facsimile 
of  the  « very  early  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  with  many  varia- 
tions '.  Halliwell  dated  the  compilation  of  the  poetical 
miscellany  <  some  years  before  the  appearance  o£Tbe  Passionate 
Pilgrim'*,  In  the  MS.,  stanzas  3  and  4  change  places  with 
stanzas  r  and  6. 

For  Jaggard's  unintelligible  1.  4, 

As  well  as  fancy  [partyall  mtght\ 
the  MS.  reads :  As  well  as  fancy,  partial  like. 
In  line  1 2  of  the  MS., 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell 
is  an  improvement  on  Jaggard's 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 
In  1.  14  the  MS.  reads  : — 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  clear  ere  night 
for  Jaggard's 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  calme  yer  night. 
In  11.  4 3 -(J  the  MS.  gives  : — 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
u^nd  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven^  they  holy  then 
Begin ^  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Jaggard's  less  satisfactory  version  runs  : — 

Thinke  Women  still  to  striue  with  men, 
To  sinne  and  neuer  for  to  Saint, 
There  is  no  heauen  [by  holy  then) 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 

Finally,  in  line  5-1  the  MS.  reads  : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  ringe  my  eare 

F  2 
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No.  XIII. 

Suppositi- 
tious MS. 


Theory  of 
Barnfield's 
authorship 
of  the  poems 
in  six-line 
stanzas. 


and  Jaggard  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  round  me  on  th'  are. 
The  poem  No.  XIII  ('  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine ')  was 
printed  in  ijyo  in  the  Gentlemajps  Maga^iric^  vol.  xx,  p.  5*2 1, 
under  the  title  <  Beauty's  Value  by  Wm.  Shakespeare.  From 
a  corrected  MS.'  This  was  reprinted  with  what  was  claimed 
to  be  greater  accuracy  in  the  same  periodical  ten  years  later 
(vol.  XXX,  p.  3  9).  The  variations  are  not  important,  and  have 
a  too  pronouncedly  eighteenth-century  flavour  to  establish 
their  pretension  to  greater  antiquity.  In  line  7,  where 
Jaggard  reads  : — 

j4nd  as  goods  lost,  are  seld  or  never  found, 
the  GejitlematPs  JSlagaTJne  manuscript  reads  : — 

As  goods  Tvhefi  lost  are  wond'rous  seldom  found. 

To  improve  the  rhymes  <  refresh '  and  '  redress '  (at  the 
end  of  lines  8  and  10  respectively),  the  'corrected'  manu- 
script reads  awkwardly  '  excite  '  in  the  first  case  and  <  unite  ' 
in  the  second.  There  can  be  little  question  that  search 
must  be  made  elsewhere  for  any  contemporary  illustration  of 
this  poem  of  Jaggard 's  miscellany. 

The  authorship  of  these  five  poems,  which  Jaggard  first 
printed  from  manuscript,  can  in  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence  be  matter  for  conjecture  only.  It  is  very  possible 
that  they  are  from  Barnfield's  pen.  Barnfield  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  not  all  his  verse  found  its  way  to  the 
printing-press.  Much  of  it  circulated  in  manuscript  only,  and 
is  still  extant  in  that  medium.'     It  is  probable,  moreover, 

'  Dr.  Grosart  printed  in  full,  in  his  edition  of  Barnfield's  Toems  for  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club,  a  'manuscript'  commonplace  book  bearing  Barnfield's  autograph, 
which  was  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles  Isham  of  Lamport  Hall.  The  volume 
contained  some  previously  unprinted  poems  from  Barnfield's  pen  together 
with  transcripts  of  others*  work.     The  first  page  gives,  without  indication  of  its 
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that  much  of  it  was  entrusted  to  William  Jaggard's  brother 
John,  who  printed  an  ample  but  by  no  means  exhaustive 
selection  from  it  in  15-9  8.  Barnfield's  imitative  habit  of  mind 
rendered  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  Shakespeare  had  glorified 
in  his  Venus  and  Jdonis^  a  favourite  instrument,  and  the  internal 
quality  of  the  many  six-line  stanzas  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
justifies  the  theory  that  Barnfield  was  their  author,  at  any  rate 
of  those  of  them  that  are  in  a  serious  vein. 


IV 

It  may  be  assumed,  although  the  indications  are  obscure.  Popularity 
that  despite  its  equivocal  claims  to  respectful  notice,  Jaggard's  oO^gp""^* 
venture  met  with  success.  There  is  small  doubt  that  the 
compiler  of  the  popular  anthology  called  England's  Helicon^ 
which  appeared  next  year,  was  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  publisher  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  former  printed  four 
of  Jaggard's  '  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ',  viz.  XVI, 
'  On  a  day,  alack  the  day  ',  from  Love's  Labour'' s  Lost\  XVII, 
Barnfield's  <My  flocks  feed  not  'j  XIX,  Marlowe's  lyric  with  the 
reply  j  XX,  Barnfield's  'As  it  fell  upon  a  day  '.  Although  the 
editor  of  England's  Helicon  depended  in  most  cases  on  different 
transcripts,  the  coincidence  of  his  choice  and  the  order  which 
he  followed  in  introducing  these  four  pieces  to  his  reader  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  fortuitous. 

No  copy  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  The  lost 
extant,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  its  issue.'     The  ^^/.°"^ 

'  ^  edition. 

poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  noted  that  he  read  the 

book  in  ido(J,  possibly  in  a  second  edition.     A  third  edition  The  third 

,  .  ,     ,         .,       .T.         .         edition, 
source,  a  Latin  quotation  from  Ovid's  Vastly  ii.  771-4,  which  describes  Tarquin's 

admiration  of  Lucrece's  beauty.     Shakespeare's   poem   of  Lucrece  no  doubt 

suggested  to  Barnfield  the  transcription  of  these  lines. 

^  See  p.  48,  infra. 
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Jaggard's 
additions  to 
the  text. 


Heywood's 
Troia 
Briton  tea 
1^09. 


was  undertaken  by  the  unabashed  Jaggard  in  1612^  when  his 
prosperity  was  secure  and  he  had  become  his  own  printer. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  issue  of  the  third 
edition  of  The  Passionate  Pi/grim  in  1612.  The  volume  was 
now  printed  at  William  Jaggard's  own  press,  which  he  had 
controlled  only  since  160^.  Jaggard  in  this  reissue  bettered 
his  earlier  instruction.  He  enlarged  the  text  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  length  by  the  addition  of  two  somewhat 
long  narrative  poems  in  which  Shakespeare  had  no  hand. 
The  third  edition,  in  fact,  grossly  exaggerated  the  offence  of 
the  first  in  assigning  to  Shakespeare  work  by  other  hands. 
The  additions  to  the  third  edition  were  from  Troia  Britanica^ 
a  collection  of  poetry  by  a  well-known  writer,  Thomas 
Heywood.  That  volume  Jaggard  had  himself  published  in 
1(^09,  contrary,  as  would  appear,  to  the  wish  of  the  author. 
Heywood  proved  less  complaisant  than  those  whose  name  and 
rights  were  ignored  in  the  first  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Jaggard  obtained  the  licence  for  the  publication  of 
Heywood's  Troia  Britanica  on  December  f,  i<^o8,  on  somewhat 
peculiar  conditions.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 
Register  described  the  work,  without  mention  of  Heywood's 
name,  as  «A  booke  called  Brytans  Troye"*^  and  the  exceptional 
provision  was  added  '  that  yf  any  question  or  trouble  growe 
hereof.  Then  he  [i.  e.  Jaggard]  shall  answere  and  discharge  yt 
at  his  owne  losse  and  costes '.'  When  the  book  duly  appeared, 
Heywood  did  not  question  Jaggard's  right  to  publish  it,  and 
no  strictly  legal  '  question  or  trouble '  seems  to  have  '  grown 
thereof.  But  Heywood  bitterly  complained  of  Jaggard's  typo- 
graphical carelessness.  He  requested  Jaggard  to  insert  a  list 
of '  the  infinite  faults  escaped  '.  But  Jaggard  was  obdurate  and 
insolently  retorted  (according  to  Heywood's  statement)  that 

'  Arber,  iii,  35)7. 
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*  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkemanship,  but  rather 
let  his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  neck  of  the  author '.' 

Three  years  later,  in  1(^12,  Jaggard  inflicted  on  Hey  wood 
the  further  indignity  of  filching  from  Troia  Brltanica  transla- 
tions in  verse  of  two  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  which  were  first 
published  in  that  volume.  He  added  them  to  the  third  edition 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  all  the  contents  of  which  Jaggard 
continued  to  assign  on  the  title-page  to  Shakespeare's  pen. 
Heywood  was  in  no  temper  to  suffer  this  new  injury  at  Jag- 
gard's  hands  in  silence.  In  an  address  to  another  printer, 
Nicholas  Okes,  who  published  for  him  his  prose  Apology  for 
Actors^  in  i<Ji2  (soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition 
of  Jaggard 's  ^  Passionate  Pilgrim '),  Heywood  not  only  exposed 
Jaggard's  misconduct,  but  claimed  to  have  interested  Shake- 
speare in  the  matter.  His  protest  was  issued  (he  declared)  in 
the  great  dramatist's  name  as  well  as  in  his  own.  Heywood's 
words  run  :  'Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
injury  done  me  in  that  worke  [i.  e.  Troia  Britanica]  by  taking 
the  two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and 
printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  (i.  e.  The  Passionate  Pi/grim 
of  idiz)  under  the  name  of  another,  [i.e.  Shakespeare],  which 
may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steale  them  from  him, 
and  hee,  to  doe  himselfe  right,  hath  since  published  them  in 
his  owne  name :  but,  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worth  his  [i.  e.  Shakespeare's]  patronage  under  whom  he  [i.  e. 
Jaggard]  hath  publisht  them,  so  the  author,  I  know,  much 
offended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  altogether  unknowne  to  him 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.' 

Jaggard  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  ^,  the  only  publisher  shake- 
who  had  made  '  so  bold  with '  Shakespeare's  name  as  to  put  it  *?f ^*^? 

Jl  r  alleged  pro- 


'  Heywood's  Apology  for  Actors^  i^ii,  Sh.  Soc.  184.1,  p.  61. 
^  See  p.  21,  note  i. 


test. 
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to  books  in  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it  was  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare  to  ignore  the  wrongs  which  Jaggard  and 
Jaggard's  colleagues  in  trade  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
himself  and  other  authors.  Hey  wood's  statement  offers  the 
only  extant  evidence  that  Shakespeare  deigned  to  notice  the 
nefarious  practices  in  which  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright 
enabled  Jaggard  and  his  like  to  indulge  with  impunity.  But 
Heywood's  exposure  was  not  without  effect.  Jaggard  stayed 
the  issue  of  the  volume  with  the  statement  on  the  title-page 
that  all  the  contents  were  <  By  W.  Shakespeare '.  He  cancelled 
that  title-page  and  inserted  in  unsold  copies  a  new  one  from 
which  Shakespeare's  name  was  expunged.  No  name  was  suffered 
to  take  the  vacant  place. 
The  text  of  Save  for  the  expansion  of  the  simple  title  of  The  'Passionate 

'^'^"  Pilgnm  for  mercantile  purposes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 

'  or  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
and  a  notification  of  the  inclusion  of  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles,  with  a  change  of  imprint  and  date,  the  old  text 
reappeared  in  idi2  with  very  small  alteration.  The  spelling 
and  punctuation  were  slightly  improved  (cf.  I.  4,  '  Spirit'  for 
<  sperite ';  XIV.  19,  Mitty  '  for  '  ditte  '^  27,  '  each  '  for  <  ech  '; 
XVIII.  14,  18,  <  ere 'for  'yer';  20,  'thee'  for  'the').  But 
not  all  the  misprints  were  removed.  One  or  two  new  ones 
were  introduced  (cf.  VIII.  7,  'Spencer'  for  'Spenser').  The 
greater  number  of  the  pages  were  left  blank  as  before.' 
The  reprint  Ouce  again  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  reprinted  in  the 

°  '  ^'^'  seventeenth  century,  just  twenty-four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  The  '  Poems  :  Written  by  Wil.  Shake-speare. 
Gent.'  of  1(^40  contains  not  merely  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  a 
different  order  from  that  followed  in  the  previous  edition  of 
1^09,  but  scattered  through  these  rearranged  Sonnets  are  all 

'  Sec  p.  14,  supra. 
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the  pieces  in  the  16 12  edition  of  I  he  Passionate  Pilmm^ 
including  Heywood's  Epistles^  and  there  are  further  poems  by 
other  pens.  The  poems  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  mingled 
with  the  sonnets  and  miscellaneous  poems  most  capriciously. 
Each  item  is  given  a  distinguishing  title.' 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  published  again  during  Lintott's 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1709  it  was  reprinted  from  the  17^0'"'^° 
first  edition  of  15-99  by  Bernard  Lintott  in  his  '  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  viz.  I.  Venus  and  Adonis ;  II.  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  j  III.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;  IV.  Sonnets  to 
Sundry  Notes  of  Musick  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '.  In 
this   volume    The   Passionate   Pilgrim    and    the   'Sonnets    to 

'  The  three  opening  sonnets  of  Jaggard's  miscellany,  which  appear  in  the 
16^0  volume  in  Jaggard's  order  and  in  Jaggard's  text,  are  preceded  by  thirty- 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  16^09.  The  first  is  headed  *  False  beleafe ', 
the  second  'A  Temptation',  and  the  third  'Fast  and  loose'.  After  three 
more  of  the  sonnets  of  1(^09,  there  come  poems  4  and  5-  of  The  Fassio72ate 
Pilgrim^  headed  respectively  'A  sweet  provocation'  and  'A  constant  vow'. 
These  are  separated  by  four  more  sonnets  from  Jaggard's  poems  6  and  7, 
which  are  headed  respectively  '  Cruell  Deceit '  and  '  The  unconstant  Lover '. 
Three  more  sonnets  introduce  consecutively  Jaggard's  Nos.  8  and  9,  called 
respectively  'Friendly  concord'  and  'Inhumanitie '.  After  a  set  of  five 
sonnets  come  from  The  Fassionate  Filgrim  Nos.  11,  'Foolish  disdaine';  12, 
'  Ancient  Antipathy  ' ;  and  13,  '  Beauties  valuation  '.  Two  sonnets  intervene 
before  No.  10  of  Jaggard's  series  is  reached  under  the  title  of  '  Love's  Losse '. 
Another  five  sonnets  of  i6'o9  appear  before  Jaggard's  No.  14.,  '  Loath  to 
depart',  and  yet  nine  sonnets  more  before  his  Nos.  i^,  'A  Duel ';  16 ,  'Love- 
sicke';  17,  'Love's  labour's  lost';  and  18,  'Wholesome  counsell'.  Seventeen 
sonnets  of  \6o^  cut  these  off  from  No.  ao,  '  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,'  which  is 
called  'Sympathizing  love'.  The  remaining  poem.  No.  19,  of  Jaggard's 
volume  (Marlowe's  lyric)  is  separated  altogether  from  its  companions  by  the 
insertion  of  sixty-four  sonnets;  of  The  Tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris ^  of  two 
more  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets;  of  five  poems  by  another  hand;  of  ^  Lover's 
Comp/aintj  and  of  Heywood's  two  'Epistles'.  Jaggard's  poem,  No.  19,  is 
then  printed  under  the  title  of 'The  Passionate  Shepheard  to  his  love',  as 
in  England's  Helicon^  the  text  follows  that  anthology  and  fills  twenty-four 
lines ;  the  reply  follows  also  in  the  amplified  text  of  England's  Helicon,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Marlowe  from  the  same  source.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  poems  of  the  volume  of  16^0  have  no  concern  with 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
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Sundry  Notes '  were  each  introduced  by  a  separate  title-page, 
of  which  the  imprint  ran  :  '  London,  Printed  in  the  year 
15-99.'  In  the  preliminary  'Advertisement'  Lintott  wrote: 
'The  Remains  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  call'd  The 
Passio?iate  Pilrrime  &  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick 
(at  the  end  of  this  collection)  came  into  my  hands  in  a 
little  stitch'd  Book,  printed  at  Lmdm  for  W.  Jaggard  in  the 
year  iy99.'  Lintott's  'Collection'  was  reissued  next  year, 
with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume  supplying  a  reprint 
of  the  original  1^09  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and 
A  Lover's  Complaint.  The  new  title-page  was  curiously  in- 
accurate as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems  and  of  TJ?e  Passionate  Pilgrim,  The  words 
ran  :  <  A  Collection  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes :  being  all  The 
.  miscellanies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  which  were  Publish'd 
by  himself  in  the  year'  1(^09,  and  now  correctly  Printed  from 
these  Editions.'  There  were  at  least  two  impressions  of  this 
<  Collection  in  Two  Volumes '.  In  one  of  these  impressions 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  '  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '  bore 
the  correct  date  of  1J99.  In  another  impression,  the  title- 
pages  were  reprinted  with  the  date  changed  to  160^.  There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Lintott  knew  of  an  edition, 
belonging  to  that  year,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  or  of  the 
appended  '  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  '.  The  date  was  invented 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets. 
Giidon's  Another   collection    of    Shakespeare's    poems    followed 

it'iT'^"  independently  in  1710.  This  edition  formed  an  un- 
authorized '  Seventh '  or  supplementary  volume  to  Rowe's 
more  or  less  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  of  1709. 
This  supplement  was  undertaken  by  Edmund  Curll,  the 
notorious  printer-publisher,  with  the  editorial  assistance 
of  Charles  Gildon.     Rowe's   publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,  had 
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no  hand  in  the  venture.  The  contents  included,  besides 
Venus  and  Adonis  2irA  Lucrece^  miscalled  'Tarquin  and  Lucrece', 
the  whole  of  the  Poems  of  i  (^40,  with  its  clumsy  commingling 
of  the  Sonnets,  The  Passiofiate  Pilgrim^  A  Lover* s  Complaint^  and 
generous  extracts  from  the  work  of  Heywood  and  others. 
Gildon  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  volume  (pp.  11  i-2y<5)  the 
alternative  titles  of  'His  [i.e.  Shakespeare's]  Miscellany 
Poems'  or  < Poems  on  Several  Occasions'.  In  a  critical  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  poems  (p.  449)  he  taunted  Lintott's  '  wise 
editor '  with  the  '  absurd  incoherency '  of  his  very  accurate 
reprint  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  The  censorious  Gildon, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  original  editions  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrimy  denounced  Lintott  for  throwing  'into  a 
heap  without  any  distinction',  <a  medley  of  Shakespeare's 
[verses]  tho'  they  are  on  several  and  different  subjects.' 
A  factitious  value  attached  in  Gildon 's  eyes  to  the  capricious 
order  which  was  allotted  to  the  contents  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  the  16^0  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems^  and 
to  the  separate  titles  which  were  there  bestowed  on  the 
scattered  items. 

Gildon's  editorial  procedure  was  followed  in  five  succeed-  Later 
ing  reissues  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  were  undertaken  ^is'^teemh- 

J       •  1         £!  1  n  century 

Qurmg  the  hrst  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reprints  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  published  with  the  Sonnets  and  the  cdition^° 
usual  mass  of  irrelevant  verse,  in  the  collection  of  the  poems 
'revised  by  Dr.  Sewell ',  which  formed  a  seventh  volume 
supplementary  to  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays  in  1725-5  in  a 
concluding  seventh  volume  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  which  appeared  in  Dublin  in  \6mo  in  1771  j  in  the 
concluding  ninth  volume  of  'Bell's  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays'  (London,  1774,  12"),  as  well  as  in  two 
independent  publications :    '  Poems  on  several  occasions   by 
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Shakespeare '  (London,  without  date,  t7<^o?  ii'*)  and  <  Poems 
written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  '  (London,  1778,  8").  No 
notice  was  taken  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  in  the  editions 
of  his  plays  by  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  Warburton,  and 
Steevens  (1778).  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  restored  to 
its  independence  till  Malone  edited  Shakespeare's  poems  in 
1780  in  his  'Supplement'  to  the  1778  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  where  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  fills  pp.  709-36.' 
Malone  omitted  the  two  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  and  the 
nineteenth  poem  on  the  ground  that  that  piece  was  by 
Marlowe ;  he  added  two  pieces  which  were  not  in  the  original 
edition — the  two  stanzas  of  the  song: 

Take,  oh!  take  those  lips  away 
(of  which  the  first  stanza  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  alone  by 
Shakespeare,  the  second  being  by  Fletcher)  and  the  enigmatic 
poem  on  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle^  which  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  Chester's  'Loves  Martyr',  idoi.  Both  these  pieces 
had  been  included  in  the  Poejns  of  \6\o  and  the  many  re- 
issues of  that  volume.  Oi  the  eighteen  pieces  which  Malone 
printed  from  the  original  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  he 
remarked :  '  Most  of  these  little  pieces  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,'  though  he  admitted  the 
possibility  that  one  or  two  '  might  have  crept  in  that  were 

■  At  page  iv  of  his  Advertisement  in  Vol.  i  Malone  wrote  : — '  Though 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  none  of  his  various  editors  should 
have  attempted  to  separate  his  genuine  poetical  compositions  from  the 
spurious  performances  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  intermixed,  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earliest  editions.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  his  poems  was  issued  out,  which  in 
every  subsequent  edition  has  been  implicitly  followed.'  Dr.  Richard  Farmer 
first  pointed  out  in  his  '  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Learning  '  (i7<)())  that  Heywood 
and  not  Shakespeare  was  the  translator  of  Ovid's  Epistles  and  of  '•  all  the  other 
translations  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Shakespeare ', 
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not  the  production  of  our  author'.  In  most  of  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Malone's 
*  Supplement '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  has  been  accorded  an 
independent  place  at  the  end  of  the  poems. 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim   reached  three  editions.     Of  the  Census 
second  no  copy  is  known,  and  of  the  first  and  third  only  two  in  °  ^'^P^^^- 
each  instance  are  traceable.     Of  these  four  copies,  two  are 
in   public  libraries  and  two  are  in  private  hands.     All  are 
in  England. 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  very  small  octavo.     The  First 
signatures  run  A-D  8  in  eights.    Only  A,  A  3,  A4,  B,  B  3,  C,  f™''' 
D  are  noted.     The  leaves  number  thirty-two.     There  is  no  Description. 
pagination.     The  first  leaf,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears 
the  signature  A,  and  the  last  leaf,  which  is  unsigned,  are  blank. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  the  circumstance  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  which  contain  the  text,  twenty-five  bear 
type  on  one  side — the  front  side — only.     The  three  concluding 
leaves,  D  y ,  D  (^,  D  7,  alone  have  type  on  both  sides.     On  C  3 
appears   a   second  title : — SONNETS  |  To   sundry  notes    of 
Musicke.  |  ^t    london  |  Printed    for  W.    laggard,  and    are 
I  to   be   sold    by  W.  Leake,  at    the   Grey-i  hound  in  Paules 
Churchyard.  |  1^99.  |      As   in   many  other  small   books    of 
poetry  of  the  period,  each   page    of  print   has    two    linear 
ornaments — one  above  and  another  below  the  type. 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  i5'99,  one 
is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  in  the  Christie  Miller  Library  at  Britwell. 

The  Capell  copy  measures  4|"x  3^".     Its  state  is  some-  jl^^^  ^jj 
what  dirty,  and  the  date  on  the  second  title-page  has  been  copy,  1599. 
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First 
Edition', 


No.  II. 
The  Biit- 
well  copy, 

1599- 


Third 

EdITIO.n'j 

1611. 


cut  off  by  the  binder.  With  it  is  bound  up  the  1620  edition 
of  Fen//s  and  Adonis^  wliich  it  follows.  There  is  an  old  MS.  note 
at  the  end  of  the  book  running, '  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  y 
leaves  back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'  This  copy, 
which  once  belonged  to  '  Honest  Tom  ^lartin '  of  Palgrave, 
the  historian  of  Thetford  (i 59 7-1 771),  has  his  autograph 
signature.  It  was  reproduced  in  photo-lithography  in  1883  in 
the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  10,  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Dowden. 

The  Britwell  copy  was  purchased  in  i8(pf  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field Christie  Miller  (died  three  years  later)  from  Sir  Charles 
Isham,  Bart.,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  This  copy 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  in  an  upper  lumber- 
room  at  Lamport  Hall  in  September,  18(^7.  It  is  bound  in 
a  -s^ellum  cover,  probably  of  contemporary  date,  between  two 
other  poetical  tracts,  viz. : — William  Leake's  15-99  edition  of 
Venus  and  Adonis^  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known,  and  an  un- 
dated edition  of '  T^he  Epigrammes  and  Elegies  by  I.  D.  and  C.  M? 
(i.e.  Sir  John  Davies  and  Christopher  Marlowe).  This  copy 
measures  4I"  x  3-I"  and  is  in  very  clean  condition.  It  is  here 
reproduced  in  photographic  facsimile  for  the  first  time  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Christie  Miller.  A  typed  reproduction 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  was  published  in  a  limited 
edition  of  1 3 1  copies,  together  with  the  two  tracts  with  which 
it  is  bound  up,  in  1870. 

The  third  edition  is  enlarged  to  sixty-four  leaves  by  the 
unwarranted  addition  of  Heywood's  rendering  of  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles.  The  title  runs :— THE  |  PASSIONATE  | 
PILGRIME.  I  OR  I  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets^  \  betweene  Venus  and 
Adonis,  |  newly  corrected  and  aug-\mented.  |  l^y  W.Shakespere.  \  The 
third  Edition.  |  Where-unto  is  newly  ad-|ded  two  Loue-Epistles, 
the  first  from  T'aris  to  Hellen^  and  Hellens  an s were  backe 
againe  to  Varis.  \  Printed  by  W.  laggard.     1612.. 

The  text  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  set  up  again  with 
small  alteration.  Rather  more  italic  type  was  used  in  the 
new  composition.  The  signatures  of  the  enlarged  volume  ran 
from  A-H  8  in  eights.    The  first  and  last  leaves  were  blank, 
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Third 

Edition, 
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No.  III. 
Bodleian 
copy,  i6i 


No.  IV. 
The  Love- 
day  copy, 
i6ii. 


and  there  was  no  pagination.  The  reprint  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  followed  the  exampleof  the  original  edition  in  leaving 
the  verso  of  the  leaves  blank  through  the  first  three  sheets 
A-C.  Sheet  D  was  differently  treated.  The  type  was  set  on 
both  sides  of"  the  page,  with  the  result  that  the  text  ended  on 
the  verso  of  Df,  and  did  not  reach  as  in  the  first  edition  the 
verso  of  D7.  The  second  title  reappears  on  C3,  with  the 
altered  date  i(5i2,  thus: — 

Sonnets  :  To  sundry  Notes  of  Musickc  [scroll  device] 
At  London  Printed  by  W.  laggard  1612. 

The  Bodleian  copy,  which  measures  4!"  x  37^'?  ^^  ^^  ^^e 
Malone  collection.  It  is  numbered  Malone  328,  and  bears  a 
manuscript  note  signed  <E.  M.'  and  dated  October  22,  1787. 
Malone  there  points  out  that  Heywood's  translations  from 
Ovid  were  generally  assumed  to  be  by  Shakespeare  until 
Dr.  Farmer  noted  their  true  authorship  in  1766.  The  copy 
is  peculiar  in  having  two  title-pages,  of  which  one  has  the 
words  By  W,  Shakespere^  in  the  central  space,  and  the  other  is 
without  them.  There  is  no  question  that  Shakespeare's  name 
was  removed  by  the  publisher  Jaggard,  at  the  request  either 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Heywood,  and  that  the  title-page 
bearing  Shakespeare's  name  was  cancelled  and  another  sub- 
stituted to  accompany  late  impressions  of  the  book.  By  a 
happy  accident  the  two  titles  survive  together  in  Malone's 
copy.  The  title  which  lacks  Shakespeare's  name  is  not  known 
to  be  extant  anywhere  else. 

The  second  copy,  which  measures  47-I"  x  37^",  belongs 
to  Mr.  John  E.  T.  Loveday  of  Williamscote,  near  Banbury. 
The  title-page  has  in  the  centre  the  words  By  IF.  Shakespere, 
The  existence  of  this  copy  was  only  made  known  in  1882. 
It  was  originally  bound  in  rough  calf  with  five  other  rare 
tracts  of  contemporary  date.  The  Passionate  Pil^im  occupied 
the  second  place.    The  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words  : 

<  e  libris  Jac :  Merrick 
e.  coll.  Tr  :  Oxon 

1738' 
The  inscription  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former  owner, 
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James  Merrick,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  made  Third 
some  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  religious  poet  and  classical  ^'^'tion, 
and  biblical  scholar.  Merrick  died  in  1 7<^9,  within  three  days 
of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  and  left  this,  with  many  other 
scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  his  friend  John  Loveday  of 
Williamscote  (171 1-89),  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
owner.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  the  five  accompanying 
tracts  have  been  lately  separately  bound  in  morocco  and  are 
kept  together  in  a  case  of  the  same  material.' 

^  Mr.  Loveday,  who  carefully  described  his  copy  of  The  Fassionate  Filgrlm 
and  the  rare  tracts  (originally  bound  with  them)  in  Notes  and  ^lueries  (Aug.  12, 
1 8 8a),  sixth  sen  vol.  vi,  kindly  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  personal 
examination  of  them.  The  accompanying  tracts  are  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together,  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Picture  of  Incest  Lively  Portraicted  in  the  Historie  of  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha.     By  James  Gresham.     London  Printed  for  R.  A.  1616. 

3.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant 
Capitaine,  and  most  godly  Martyr  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knight  Lord  Cobham. 
Printed  by  V.  S.  for  William  Wood  1601. 

4.  The  Kings  Prophecie  :  or  Weeping  Joy.  Expressed  in  a  Poeme,  to 
the  Honor  of  Englands  too  great  Solemnities.  Jos :  Hall  London  :  Printed 
by  T.  C.  for  Symon  Waterson.  Reprinted  for  Roxburghe  Club  by  Mr.  J.  E.  T. 
Loveday. 

5".  Britain's  Ida.  Written  by  that  Renowned  Poet,  Edmond  Spencer. 
London  :  Printed  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
Eagle  and  Child  in  Britaines  Bursse.     161%. 

6.  John  Marston's  The  Scourge  of  Vilianie.  Three  Bookes  of  Satyres. 
Perseus.  Nee  scompros  [j/V]  metuentia  carmina,  nee  thus.  At  London.  Printed 
by  1.  R.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Busbie,  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Crane,  1598. 

The  last  three  tracts  have  linear  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  page  of  text,  as  in  The  Passionate  Filgrim. 
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Printed  ior  \V.  laggard  ,  and  arc 

tobe  foKi  bv  W.  Lcakc,  atthcGrcy- 
bound  in  Pauies  Churchyard. 

1  5  P  9, 


.V 


W/Hen  my  Louc  fwcarcs  that  (V.e  h  matjcof  truti , 

I  docbclccuc  htr  (though  1  know  flic  be  s"* 
That  (he  micht  thinkemc  lome  vntutor  dyout'i, 
Vnskilfull  m  the  worlds  falfc  forgeries. 
Thusvainlv  thinking  that  fhe  tlvnkcsmc young. 
Although  I  know  my  yearcs be  paft  the  bdft : 
I  fmilin^,  cirdite  her  taMc  fpcaking  lounc, 
Outfaang  faults  in  Louc,  with  loucs  tli  reft. 
But  where  lore  fay  cs  my  Louc  that  (he  is  young  ^ 
And  wherefore  fay  noc  I,  that  I  am  old  > 
O,  Loues  beft  habitc  is  a  foothing  tonne. 
And  Age '  m  Louc)  loues  net  to  haue  yearcs  told. 
Therhore  lit  lye  with  Loue,  and  Louc  with  mc, 
Smcc  that  our  faults  in  Louc  thus  f»oihct  d  be. 

A5 


fKJ 


•T-\Vo  Loues  I  haue,  of  Comfort,  and  Defpairc, 

Thac  hke  two  Spines,  do  fucgcit  n^  Uill : 
My  better  Ani^cU  is  a  Man  (right  fane) 
>Av  worfcr  fpirite  a  Woman  (colour  d  ill.) 
To  wmne  mc  ioonc  to  hell,  my  Female  cuul 
Tcmptcth  my  bctccr  Angcll  trommy  fide. 
And  would  corrupt  mv  Saint  to  be  a  DiucL, 
X^'ooins,  his  purity  with  her  fauc  pndc. 
Knd  whether  that  my  Angcllbc  turndcfccnd> 
J.urpcdImav(yetnotdireftiYtcll: 
J^or  being  both  to  me  r  both,  to  each  fncnd, 
IgWeft*  one  Ancell  in  mothers  hcU: 

The  truth  I  {hall  not  know,  but  hue  in  doubt, 
Ttll  my  bad  Angcii  fire  my  good  one  out, 

A  ♦ 


r^Id  not  the  heauenly  Rhetonke  of  ihinc  ci^ 

Gainft  whom  tae  world  could  not  hold  argumcr, 
Perfwade  my  han  to  this  talle  pcnunc  : 
Vowesfur  thcc  broke  defer lic  not  ^•uniihrncnt. 
A  woman  1  todworc :  but  I  will  pioue 
Thou  bang  a  Goddcifc,  I  forGvorc  not  thcc : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heauenly  loue. 
Thy  grace  bemg  gamde,  cures  all  dilgracc  m  mc. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vaj>or  is, 
Then  thou  taire  Sun,ihat  on  this  earth  doth  lliinc, 
Exhale  this  vapor  vow,  in  thcc  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  It  IS  no  tault  of  m,ne. 

If  by  me  broke,  what  toolc  is  not  To  wife 
To  breake  an  Oath,  to  win  a  Paiauife  i 


^WcctCycherea,  ficcinjby  a  Brooke, 

^With  ycKrtc;  Adonis,  loucly ,  fircfli  and  grccnr. 

Did  comt  die  Lad  wall  manv  a  loucly  1  jokc, 

Suth  lookc<;  as  none  could  !■  >o(;c  hue  bcavuvi  t|uecn. 

She  told  him  irorits,  to  dc'iglu  his  carcb  . 

She  ihcw  d  hjm  fauors,  to  alluie  hi;  eic : 

To  win  his  hare,  liie  touchc  him  here  and  ihcic. 

Touches  fo  loft  ibll  conquer  chaftitie. 

But  whcdicr  vnripc  ye  arcs  did  want  conceit. 

Or  he  rcfufdc  to  take  her  figured  j'toMcr, 

The  tender  niblcr  would  not  toucli  the  bait. 

But  fmilc,  and  leaft,  at  eucry  gentle  offer : 

1  hen  fell  (he  on  hcrbacke,t2ire  queen,  &  toward 
He  rofe  and  ran  away,  ah  toolc  too  froward- 


I^  Louc  make  nae  foHVorn,  how  fiial  I  fwcrc  to  iotc? 

O,  ncucr  faith  could  hold,  it  Hot  to  beauty  vowed : 
Tiv  )ugh  to  m\'  feltc  toriWorn,  to  thtc  lie  conftam  prouc, 
ihofc  thoghts  to  me  like  Okcs,to  ihec  like  Oficrs  bowed. 
Smddy  hi^  byas  leaues,  and  makes  his  bocdcc  thine e;cs, 
where  all  thole  plealures  hue,  that  Art  can  comprchcndr 
It  knowledge  be  the  markc,to  know  thee  Ihall  lufficc : 
Wei  learned  is  that  toung  that  well  can  thee  comment. 
All  ign oranr  that  I'oule, that  feeb  thee  without  wonder, 
Whicli  IS  to  me  fomc  praifc,  that  I  thy  paits  admire  : 
Thmceycloueshghtningleemsjthv  voice  his  dreadhiH 
vv  Juih(not  to  anger  bcnt)i!>  miihck  &  iWcct  farc(chunda 
("clcftiall  as  thou  art,  O,  do  not  touc  thit  wrong  • 
T«  'ing  licaucns  praiie,  with  ludi  an  eanhJy  toung. 


^.f^( 


^Carfehid  the  Sunae  dndc  vp  the  dcawy  monrc, 
*^And  fcarfc  the  heard  gonrto  the  hcd-'cnx  liiadef 
WhcnCychcrea  (alJ  in  Lou;  torlornc) 
A  longing  tariancc  for  Adonii  mndc 
Vnder  an  Ofyer  growing  by  a  bronke, 
A  brookc,  where  Adon  vfdc  to  coole  his  fplccac; 
Hot  was  the  dav,  {he  hotter  that  did  iooke 
Foi  hisapproch,  thatotten  there  had  bccnc. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throwcs  his  MantJc  by. 
And  ftood  ftarkc  naked  on  the  Brookes  grccnc  briia; 
The  Sunnc  look  t  on  the  world  with  glorious  cic. 
Yet  not  To  w:  ftly,  as  this  Quecne  on  him ; 
He  fpying  htr,  bounrt  in  (whereas  he  flood) 
Oh  1  o  V  £  (quoth  the)  why  wa s  not  1  a  dot4  # 


f.i  '^'  V '-^  *<*  t*  ■TV '?  •^  ri  •^  • 


p  Aire  is  my  loue,  bur  not  Co  falre  as  fickle. 
MiMs  as  a  Doue,  but  neither  true  nor  tniftie, 

Eri.jh:cr  then  glafTc,  and  yet  as  glafl'c  is  bnctle. 

Softer  th;n  waxc,  and  y etas  Iron  lufty  : 
A  JJly  pale,  with  damaske  die  to  £^racc  her> 
None  tairer,  nor  none  falfcr  to  dct'ace  her. 

Her  lip";  to  mine  how  often  hath  (he  ioyned, 
Betw  .enc  each  Icili.:  her  othes  of  true  loue  fwearin^ 
Ho  A'  m-iny  nles  to  plcife  me  hath  fhe  coyned, 
Dreading  m  •  loue,  the  lofle  whereof  ftill  fearing. 
Vet  m  t'le  mids  of  all  her  pure  protcflmgs. 
Her  faith,  her  otlies,  her  tcarcs,  and  all  wcic  ieaftingi. 


She  burnt  with  loue,  as  (Iraw  with  fire  flameth, 
She  burnt  out  loue,  as  foone  as  ftraw  out  burr.cth: 
She  fram  d  the  loue,  and  yet  flie  foyld  the  framing. 
She  bad  Jou;  h!f,  and  yet  ihe  tell  a  ti.rning. 
Was  thi>  a  louer,  or  a  Letcher  whether  > 
Bad  in  the  bcft,  chough  excellent  m  neither. 

B 


tF  Muiickc  and  fvveetPoetrie  agree, 
•^As  they  m.ift  needs  (the  Sitter  and  chebiother) 
Then  muit  the  lone  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me, 
Bccaufe  thou  lou'ft  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  decre,  whole  heauenly  tuch 
Vpon  the  Lute,  dooth  rauii"h  humane  fenfe: 
Spenfei  to  me,  whole  dsepc  Conceit  is  fuch. 
As  pafsing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lou  ft  to  hcare  the  fweet  nxlodio'.is  found, 
That  PhiEbus  Lute  (the  Qiicenc  of  Mu'-cke)  makes : 
And  I  in  deepc  Dcligh;  am  chicflv  dro',\-nd, 
Vv'iien  as  himfelfc  to  iinein.7_  he  betakes. 
One  God  is  God  of  both  (as  Poets  faine) 
One  Knight  loucrBoth,  andbothm  thceremainc. 


V 
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pAircwasthcmornc,  whcnthefairc  Qiieene  of loue. 

Paler  tor  forrow  then  her  nulke  white  Douc, 
For  Adonsfjke,  a  y-bujigfter  proud  and  wildf. 
Her  fund  ihc  okes  vpon  a  (Iccpc  vp  hil! , 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  home  and  hounds, 
ShefiUv  Queene,  with  more  thci  loucs  good  will. 
Forbad  tlic  noy  he  fliould  not  paiVe  thole  erounds. 
Once  (quorh  fhc)  did  I  fee  a  foire  (weet  youth 
Here  m  thtfe brakes,  dcepc  wounded  with  a  Boarc, 
Decpc  in  the  thigh  a  fpcftade  of  ruth, 
S«  in  rny  thigh  (qnoch  fhc)  here  was  tlie  fore, 
She  (hrwcd  hers,  he  faw  more  wounds  then  one, 
And  blufbingflcd,  arid  Icfr  her  all  alone. 
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^WectRofe,  faire  flower,  vntimcly  pliickt,  fooa  vadc-.l 
■^Pluckc  in  che  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  fpring  • 
Bright  orient  ocarlc,  alacke  too  rnr.cly  i'.iadc  J, 
Faarc  creature  kildc  too  fuon  by  Deaths  l1:ar[';':  uiu-j : 
Like  a  grccne  p!u  inbc  tliat  liaiig  s  vp.)n  a  a  cc : 
And  tals  (through  -.vindc)  bctorc  the  i'allfiiould  be. 

I  wccpc  for  thcCj  and  yet  no  cauTc  I  h-iu-^ 
For  why  ■•  thou  Ittts  nic  nothmq  1:1  tiiv  v  ill  ■ 
And  yet  thou  leitb  me  more  then  I  did  ciauc. 
Tor  why-  I  cnucd  nothing  or'ihce  lliU: 
O  yes  (dcare  friend  I  pardon  crauc  ouhcc. 
Thy  diitontcn:  thou  didfl  bequeath  to  inc.. 


■j^ 


•yEnus  with  Adonis  fictmg  by  her, 

Vnder  a  Mirde  lliadc  began  to  vvooc  him, 
She  told  thcyounghnghow  god  Mars  did  tnc  her. 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  the  fell  to  him. 
Euen  thus  (quoth  fue)  the  warlike  god  embrac  t  tnc: 
And  then  (he  clipt  Adonis  in  her  araics-: 
Euen  thus  (quoth  ihe)  the  warlike  god  vnlac't  me, 
As  if  the  boy  ihould  vfe  likelouinr;  charmcs  : 
Euen  thus  (quoth  ihe)  he  leized  on  my  lippes, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  aft  the  fcizurc  • 
And  as  fhet'etched  breath,  away  he  skips, 
A.nd  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  picafurc. 
Ah,  that  I  had  my  Lady  at  this  bay : 
To  kiil'c  and  dip  mc  till  1  run  away. 


/Grabbed  a^c  an  J  youth  cannot  hue  together, 
Youth  isVii-I  of  I'lcsfancCjAac  is  lull  of  care, 

Youtli  like  fuaimcr  niorne,AgeTikc  winter  wcaihfr. 

Youth  like  f.Jmmcr  brauc,  A?,c  like  waiter  bare. 

■Youth  is  ftiD  of  fporc,  A^cs  breath  is  lliort, 

Youth  is  nimble,  Aire  i^  lame 

Youdi  IS.  hot  and  bo  d,  A{;;e  ts  wcakc  and  cold, 

Youth  i<;  wild,  an  1  Ajc  is  tnn--. 

Age  1  doc  abhor  t'.nee,Youch  I  doe  adore  thcc, 
O  mv  louc  nv  lc>u- IS  voans;: 
Agcldoe  defijth.-e.  Ohf.vcetShepheardhiCthsc: 
For  me  thinks  thju  ftaies  too  long. 


•D  Eauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubttul!  goo<!, 

A  (hiTin-  gloflc,  tliic  vadcth  fodainly, 
Aflowa  that  dies,  when  firititgr*  to  bud, 
A  brictleglaire,  that  s  broken  order  t!y. 
A  dourttull  good,  a  gloll'c.a  glaiie, .-  flower. 
Loft,  vadcd,  broken,  dead  Aidun  an  bourc. 

And  as  goodb  \o%  are  feld  or  ncuer  (bund. 
As  vadcd  giolll  no  rubbing  wiU  retVc{h ; 
As  flowers  dead,  he  wichvrrcd  on  cheground. 
As  bio':englairenofviTiant t*nr:dicfl'c. 
Sobcaiuy  .ilemi'.lic  on  :c,for  CiOr  1  jft, 
In  fpKC  orphilKke,painung,pauic  and  colt- 


^^ 


^- 
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/^ood  night,  good  rcft,ah  n<ythcr  be  my  fiiarc. 
She  bad  good  nigh:,  that  kept  my  rdt  away. 

And  daft  mc  to  a  cabbcn  hangde  with  care: 

To  defcant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell  (quoth  llic)  and  come  agamc  to  morrow 
Fare  well  I  coiild  not,for  I  I'upt  with  foi row. 

Yet  at  my  parting  fweetly  did  (he  fmile, 
In  fcorne  or  fncndfliip,  niU  I  confter  whctli:r  - 
'Tmay  be  (lie  ioyd  to  icaft  at  my  exile, 
'Tmny  be  againe,to  make  mc  wander  thither. 
Wander  (  a  word  )  for  ihadowes  hkc  ir.y  fclfc, 
As  take  the  painc  but  cannot  pluckc  die puLc. 


\..:l 


Lord  how  mine  eics  throw  gazes  to  die  Eaft, 
My  hart  dorh  charge  die  \vatch,thc  morniri"  rile 
Dodl  Icicc  each  mouing  fcencc  t'rom  idle  reft. 
Not  daiing  truft  tlie  otHce  of  mine  cies. 

While  Philomela  fits  and  fir,g<;,  I  fit  and  mark, 
Arid  Willi  her  laves  were  tuned  lik  e  tlie  laike. 

For  flie  doch  welcome  da\light  with  her  dictc. 

And  driucs  away  darkc  dreaming  night: 

The  night  lb  packt,  1  poft  vato  my  pretty, 

HJrt  hath  l\is  h(ipe,3nd  eics  their  willied  fight, 

Sorrow  changd  torolace,and  folace  mm  with  Pjrrovy, 
tor  why,  the  fight,anc  bad  mc  come  to  morrow. 


^'^"'r-) 
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V  -ere  I  with  her, the  niche  would  pofr  too  foonc. 
But  .low  are  aunutcs  added  to  thehourcs; 
To  li..ce  me  now,  ech  muiuccl  cemcs  an  boure. 
Yet  not  {or  me,  ihinc  fun  to  fuccour  H<  .wers. 
l-a.k  n>ehr  ,pcer  d:iv,c:oua  day  of  niiiht  now  bori-ov 
bhor:  m=:h:  to  m^h^and  length  tuy  fclie  to  inocrov 
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jrl   was  1  I  oriiiat;';  daughter,  tlic  fa  rcR  .'IPC /^f  tin Tc 
*  1  hat  liKi-d  ot  h--  r  maiilcr,as  well  ns  well  iiUL't  c  U, 
1  ill  Icwkme  on  .".n  En^hllim.in,  cht  tain  ft  ihnicictouf 

Htr  fancic  t'-li  a  turning. 
I.onq  was  th:  combat  doubtAjlJ,  tli.n  lotic  with  louciiK 
To Icr.ic  the  maiftcr  louckllc,  ot  k:)!  the  <vil!am  knit^ht 
Topiltifi  pr.i^til'c  either,  alas  it  svasal|itc 

Vnto  thcf  lly  dr-mrcU. 
I'utonemiiflbt  rcfufcdjmorc  mitklc  •</,■>';  thcpa'uic, 
That  nothing  cojld  be  vfed,to  itirne  the  m  both  to  gan 
For  of  the  two  the  tt  ul^y  knii.'hc  was  wounded  with  dil< 

Alas  (lie  could  not  helpe  it. 
Thus  art  witharmescont'.  nu'.ng,'Tas  vitLlorof  chc  day 
Which  bv  a  gift ol  leaininr:,  did  bcarc  the  tnatd  .uvay, 
Ihcn  lullaby  the  learned  man  hath  not  the  Lady  tjay, 

For  now  my  fong  is  ended. 


ON  a  day  (aljcke  the  iky) 

Louc  whole  moiuh  \v;i>  cuer  Mjy 
Spied  a  bloHbme  pasting  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  ay  re, 
Throijj^h  the  vclurr  Icaucs  the  v-  ind 
A'i  vnfecnegan  pi^'aje  tiiid, 
'1  hat  the  Ipuev  (fickc  to  death) 
\Vi  iit  himfclk  the  heaticn  .  hi  vath_, 
Ayre (qiioth he") thy  chcek^s  niiy  blowc 
AvTc,  would  I  might  traiitiph  \o 
But  (alas)my  handluuh/wornc, 
Nere  to  plucke  thee  from  thy  thnmc, 
\'ow(alacke)  for  youth  vnmcct, 
Youth,io  apt  to  pluck  a  fwcct. 
Thou  for  whome  louc  would  fvvearc, 
lunobut  an  Ethiopc  were 
And  deny  hvmfclfe  for  louc 
Furning  mortail  for  chy  Louc. 
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■V,4  Y  flocks  fccde  '^ot,niy  F.wcs  bieci  nor, 
^  My  Rams  Ip  .-cd  uo:,  all  is  auus: 
I.OUC  I  s  dyui5,Faithes  defy  in^-, 
Halts  ncnying,  caufcr  of  ihis. 
All  my  merry  Iiogcs  are  quic^j  toicor. 
All  my  Ladx-s  luuc»s  loll  (I'.od  wot) 
Where  her  f.uthw.is  firmetv  fm  n^  -^"-"-'i 
There  a  nay  ii  plac  t  wuh-jiit  rei-iiout.  _ 

OiK  filly  croflc,  wrou«;;ht  nil  mv  IcHe, 

O  frowmiic fortune  ciirfcd  fickle  dame. 

For  now  I  fecjinconftancy, 

More  in  wowtn  ch^n  i.i  men  rcmainc. 


^ 


Irt  hhcVc  nxjrnc  T,  all  fcarcs  Icornc  I, 
i,(.>uc harh lorlornc  me,  lium!; in  duail: 
Hare  IS  blcciiine,  all  hclpc  ncciliiiii, 
O  cruel!  lj>ccdiiii;,  frau.:bc;'d  with  uall. 
?>i /  llicphcards  pipe  can  ibund  no  d^2L.\ 
My  weathers  bell  naps-  doletiiU  knt'l, 
My<:urt3i!edor':c  that  AonttohaiicpIaU, 
rlaits  not  at  alJ  i.ur  k-aui.-s  afraid. 

Widi  (igl)C5  fo  iiccpc,{»rocu res  to  wccpc. 
In  howling  wi{c,to'cc  my  dolcfull  plight, 
Ho'A'  fighcs  icloiuij  thio'jgh  harries  ground 
Like  a  thouland  xanqaillu  men  in  bloJic  hgb;. 


i^^^^^-^'^^ 


iricajc  wcisfpiinf^noc,  (\vccce  birds  lingiDci*^ 
<  jiccnepIanCibfxiignot'O'cii  ilicu  die, 
Hcardi.  lt.-iiid.s',veepin5,Ho;ks  all  lic>.pmg, 
N.mphes  blachc  pci.p-ni;  fcarc'uli  y: 
AU our pUalurc  know n^:  to  vs p  >< -i :  Iwa tnc»" 
Aii  our  iricrric  uKctineson  the  pl.uiicjj 
All oureiJtni  ^^  Ipoic  irom  vjis  tied, 
Ailoialujci^loiljforloucis  d'.idy 

larotll  pAcctlouc  thy  li!:c  acre  wa;, 

I  oi  J  :\v;"ct  content  the  caulc  u{  all  ivy  \^*v>c» 

Ponii;  Condon  mult  hue  alone, 

Other  bclpe  for  him  I  icc  \hxi  there  h  none. 


TJ^'hcn  asthinceychath  chofc  the  D  a  me, 

And  ftiUe  ihc  dearc  that  thou  IhoiilJll  ftrikc. 

Let  rcafon  rule  things  worthy  blame. 

As  well  as  f.-ncyrpartyall  nu'^ht) 
Take  counfdl  offome  wilcr  1  ead, 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  vmved. 

Apd  when  thon  comft  thy  tale  to  tell, 
S.noot'i  not  thy  toung  with  filed  talke, 
Lcaft  ihe  fomc  I'ubtill  tna^ltjle  Imei], 
A  Cr'p^>lc  foone  can  finde  a  halt. 

But  plainly  fay  thou  louft  her  well. 

And  fet  her  perfon  foi  th  to  fale. 
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what  though  her  frowning  browcs  be  bene 
Her  cl"ud  lookcs  wUI  calmeyer  muht. 
And  th-n  too  1  r.c  llic  w  II  repent. 
That  thus  diircmblcd  her  deh  :ht. 
And  nvice  dcfire  yer  it  he  div. 
That  which  with  fcornc  Ihc  p'Jt  away. 

What  though  (he  ftriue  to  try  her  llr  .ngth, 
And  ban  and  braule,and  fay  the  nay: 
H.r  feeble  force  will  yeeld  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  rang'- 1  her  thus  to  lay: 
H-d  women  beene  fo  llron^  as  men 
In  nith  you  had  not  had  it  then. 
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And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies, 
Spare  not  to  fpend,and  chiefly  there. 
Where  thy  dcfart  may  merit  praife 
By  ringiug  in  thy  Ladies  eare. 

The  ftrongeftcaftle,  tower  and  townc. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downc. 


Serue  alwaics  with  aflured  truft. 

And  m  thy  lute  be  humble  true, 

Vnlelfe  thy  Lady  proue  vniuft, 

Prcafe  neucr  thou  to  chufe  a  new: 

When  time  (hall  ferucbe  thou  not  ilackc. 
To  proffer  thongh  Ihe  put  thee  back. 


^^1. 


The  wUes  and  euiles  that  women  woikc, 
D  ilanbled  wuh  an  outward  Thew: 
The  cricks  arui  coycb  that  m  therr.  lurke, 
TIk  Cock  that  treads  the-  ihall  ivor  knew, 
Haue  you  not  heard  it  faid  tull  otr» 
A  Wornans  nay  doth  Itand  tot  nought. 

ThJtittc  Women  ftill  to  ftriue  with  men, 
Tofiimcand  ncJer  for  tolaint. 
There  is  no  hc:^uen;by  holy  then) 
When  time  wiuh  age  ihall  them  3ttain^ 
Were  kiHcs  all  the  joyes  n  bcd^. 
One  Wonvin  would  another  \vtd> 

Butfoftenough^too  much  1  fcare, 
Leal\  that  niV  auftreffe  heare  my  ton5» 
She  wiU  not'rtid^  to  round  me  on  tlvarc. 
To  teach  my  touns;  to  be  lo  long: 
Yet  will  Ihe  biu<h,hercbe  it  faid. 
To  licaiehcr  Cccrcts  (bbcwraid. 


T  lue  with  me  and  be  my  Loue, 

And  we  will  all  the  plcafures  prouc  . 
That  hiilcs  and  vallies,  dales  and  fieldsj 
And  all  the  craggy  m'ouncaines  yecld. 

There  will  we  fit  vpon  the  Rocks, ' 
And  fee  tlic  Shcphcards  feed  their  flocks. 
By  ihallow  Riucfs,  by  whofc  t'ak 
Melodious  birds  fing  Madrigals. 

There  will  I  nnake  thee  ^  bed  of  Rofcs, 
With  a  thoufand  fragrant  pofes, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  Kirde 
Imbiodcrcd all  wuhleaucs of  Minic. 


A  bc't  or'nnw  ,ind  Yuve  hid;,, 
vVi  hCorjllClalpsand  Am'  ciftuds, 
:\nd  i(  rficft  picaftites  mjy  thee  mouc^ 
Tlicnbuc  with  mc,  aiid  be  ui)  Louc. 

Lomtsanfxvcre, 

•»T  iViat  the  World  and  Lone  were  foung, 
■•And  truth  in  cucrv  Oicphcaidi  toung, 
Thtv  prar\-  plca'urc^  micht  mc  mojc. 
To  iiJc  w;tn  chec  and  be  thy  Louc. 


.r57^':i^:r5^^s3n':^. 
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A  Sit  fell  vpon  a  Day, 

in  chc  meiry  Month  of  M*y, 
SutiOg  in  X  pleafint  (HaJe, 
Which  a  groue  of  xMy i ties  luaJc, 
Bcaftes  aiii  leape,an<i  Birds  did  fmg, 
Trees  did  giow,and  Plants  dia  fpiinS: 
Fuery  thing  did  baniih  rr.oiic, 
Sauc  tlie  Nightingale  alone. 
Shce'poore  Bird  as  all  torlornc, 
Lcand  her  brcart  vp-till  a  thorae, 
/.  nd  there  fun g  the  doLtu'.i'^  DittN', 
1  har  to  hcarc  u  was  e,rcat  Puty, 
Fie,fic,fic,now\vou'dlhccry 
Tcru,Icru,byanduy: 


That  to  hcare  her  Co  ccmprainc. 
Scarce  I  couJdfrom  tcaresrcfr.iine: 
For  her  gricfes  fo  Iiuely  ihownc, 
Miue  m  :•  thinke  vponnoinc  ownc. 
Ah  chou  'it  I)thoa  raourn!!  in  vainc. 
None  takes  -.tty  on  chy  paixoc: 
S-:n(\dh  Trees,  thev  caiinot  hcarc  thee, 
KuiKIdre  Bcarcs,tlKy  will  iv>t  chctrc  thee, 
King  Pandion,  he  k  dead; 
Al!  i-by  friends  are  lapt  in  Lead. 
All  thy  fellow  Birds  doc  fing,  * 
CarelciTe  of  thy  forrowing. 


Whilft  as  fickle  Fonane  fmildc. 
Thou  and  IjWcrcbothbc^uild. 
Euery  one  diat  flatters  tlice. 
Is  no  friend  m  miferic: 
Words  arc  eafie,Uke  tiie  wind, 
Faithful!  feiends  are  hard  to  find; 
Euery  man  will  be  thyfricnd, 
Whilft  thou  haft  whcicwith  tofpend; 
Butifftore  ofCrowncsbefcant^ 
No  man  will  fupply  thy  warn 
If  that  one  be  prodigall,    ■ 
Bountiftdl  they  wUl  him  call: 
And  With  fuch -like  flattering. 
Piety  buthc  were  aKing. 


Ifhcbe  a«^diift  to  vice. 
Quickly  him,dicy  will  intice. 
IttoWomenhec  be  bent, 
Thc>'  hauc  at  Commaundcmcnt. 
But  if  Fortune  once  doc  trowne, 
Then  farewell  Ins  great  rcnovvnc: 
Thcv  that  tawnd  on  hini  before. 
Vfc  his  company  no  more. 
Hce  tliat  is  ihy  tncnd  indcede, 
Hce  will  helpc  thee  m  thy  ncedc: 
1  f  thou  forrow,hc  w  ill  wecpc : 
1  f  thou  wake  ,hce  cannot  flecpi: 
Thusofcuery  enctc,in  hare 
Hct,withthec,docch  bearea  part, 
ThJc  are  cenaine(ignes,to  know 
Faithfull  fuend,  from  flatfring  toe. 
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FACSIMILE   OF   THE   EDITION   OF    1609 


Though    Shakespeare's   sonnets  are  unequal  in  literary  General 
merit,  many  reach  levels  of  lyric  melody  and  meditative  energy  <^!i3'^3ctens- 
which  are  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  poetry.     Numerous 
lines  like 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy 
or 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

seem  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  human  utterance.  If 
a  few  of  the  poems  sink  into  inanity  beneath  the  burden  of 
quibbles  and  conceits,  others  are  almost  overcharged  with  the 
mellowed  sweetness  of  rhythm  and  metre,  the  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  vividness  of  imagery,  and  the  stimulating 
fervour  of  expression  which  are  the  finest  fruits  of  poetic 
power.' 

*  This  preface  mainly  deals  with  the  bibliographical  history  of  the  sonnets, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  their  publication.  In 
regard  to  the  general  significance  of  the  poems — their  bearing  on  Shake- 
speare's biography  and  character  or  their  relations  to  the  massive  sonnet 
literature  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad — 1  only  offer  here  a  few  remarks  and 
illustrations  supplementary  to  what  I  have  already  written  on  these  subjects 
in  my  Life  of  Shakespeare,  fifth  edition,  i5>o^,  or  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Elizahethan  Sonnets,  15)04  (Constable's  reissue  of  Arber's  English  GarnerJ. 
The  abundant  criticism  which  has  been  lavished  on  my  already  published 
comments  has  not  modified  my  faith  in  the  justice  of  my  general  position 
or  in  the  fruitfulness  of  my  general  line  of  investigation.  My  friend  Canon 
Beeching  has,  in  reply  to  my  strictures,  ably  restated  the  'autobiographic* 
or  'literal*  theory  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  sonnets  (15104),  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  attaches  insuflScient  weight  to  Shakespeare's  habit  of  mind 
elsewhere,  and  to  the  customs  and  conventions  of  contemporary  literature, 
especially  to  those  which  nearly  touch  the  relations  commonly  subsisting 
among  Elizabethan    authors,   patrons,  and   publishers.      Canon  Beeching's 
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The  sonnets,  which  number  15-4,  are  not  altogether  of 
homogeneous  character.  Several  are  detached  lyrics  of  im- 
personal application.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  while  more  than  twenty  towards  the  end  are 
addressed  to  a  woman.'  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  inten- 
/  tion  which  envelops  some  of  the  poems,  and  the  slenderness 
'  of  the  links  which  bind  together  many  consecutive  sonnets, 
the  whole  collection  is  well  calculated  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a  series  of  earnest  personal  confessions.  The  collection 
has  consequently  been  often  treated  as  a  self-evident  excerpt 
from  the  poet's  autobiography. 

In  the  bulk  of  the  sonnets  the  writer  professes  to 
describe  his  infatuation  with  a  beautiful  youth  and  his 
wrath  with  a  disdainful  mistress,  who  alienates  the  boy's  affec- 
tion and  draws  him  into  dissolute  courses.  But  any  strictly 
literal  or  autobiographic  interpretation  has  to  meet  a  for- 
midable array  of  difficulties.  Two  general  objections  present 
themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  autobiographic  interpretation  is  to  a  large  extent  in 
conflict  with  the  habit  of  mind  and  method  of  work  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  achievement.  In 
the  second  place,  it  credits  the  poet  with  humiliating 
experiences  of  which  there  is  no  hint  elsewhere. 

On  the  first  point,  little  more  needs  saying  than  that 
Shakespeare's  mind  was  dominated  and  engrossed  by  genius 
for  drama,  and  that,  in  view  of  his  supreme  mastery  of  dramatic 

comments  on  textual  or  critical  points,  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
controversy,  seem  to  me  acute  and  admirable. 

*  It  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  all  the  sonnets  addressed  to  a  man 
are  inscribed  to  the  same  person.  Mingled,  too,  with  those  addressed  to 
a  man,  are  a  few  which  offer  no  internal  evidence  whereby  the  sex  of  the 
addressee  can  be  determined,  and,  when  detached  from  their  environment, 
were  invariably  judged  by  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  readers  to 
be  addressed  to  a  woman. 
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power,  the  likelihood  that  any  production  of  his  pen  should 
embody  a  genuine  piece  of  autobiography  is  on  a  priori 
grounds  small.  Robert  Browning,  no  mean  psychologist,  went 
as  far  as  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  <  ne'er  so  little '  at  any 
point  of  his  work  left  his  '  bosom's  gate  ajar ',  and  declared 
him  incapable  of  unlocking  his  heart  <  with  a  sonnet-key '. 
That  the  energetic  fervour  which  animates  many  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  should  bear  the  living  semblance  of  private 
ecstasy  or  anguish,  is  no  confutation  of  Browning's  view. 
No  critic  of  insight  has  denied  all  tie  of  kinship  between  the 
fervour  of  the  sonnets  and  the  passion  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  tragedies.  The  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  invariably  the 
dramatic  or  objective  expression,  in  the  vividest  terms,  of 
emotional  experience, which,  however  common  in  human  annals, 
is  remote  from  the  dramatist's  own  interest  or  circumstance. 
Even  his  two  narrative  poems,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out, 
betray  '  the  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  feeling-s  from 
those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst'. 
Certainly  the  intense  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  never  the 
mere  literal  presentment  of  the  author's  personal  or  sub- 
jective emotional  experience,  nor  does  it  draw  sustenance 
from  episodes  in  his  immediate  environment.  The  personal 
note  in  the  sonnets  may  well  owe  much  to  that  dramatic 
instinct  which  could  reproduce  intuitively  the  subtlest  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man's  mind  is  capable. 

The  particular  course  and  effect  of  the  emotion,  which 
Shakespeare  portrayed  in  drama,  were  usually  suggested  or 
prescribed  by  some  story  in  an  historic  chronicle  or  work 
of  fiction.  The  detailed  scheme  of  the  sonnets  seems  to 
stand  on  something  of  the  same  footing  as  the  plots  of 
his  plays.  The  sonnets  weave  together  and  develop  with 
the    finest    poetic    and    dramatic    sensibility    themes   which 
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had  already  served,  with  inferior  effect,  the  purposes  of 
poetry  many  times  before.  The  material  for  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  suggestion  of  the  irregular  emotion  of  the 
sonnets  lay  at  Shakespeare's  command  in  much  literature  by 
other  pens.  The  obligation  to  draw  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences for  his  theme  or  its  development  was  little  greater 
in  his  sonnets  than  in  his  dramas.  Hundreds  of  sonneteers 
had  celebrated,  in  the  langTiage  of  love,  the  charms  of  young 
men — mainly  by  way  of  acknowledging  their  patronage  in 
accordance  with  a  convention  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Thousands  of  poets  had  described 
their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  imperious  beauty.  Others 
had  found  food  for  poetry  in  stories  of  mental  conflict 
caused  by  a  mistress's  infidelity  or  a  friend's  coolness.'  The 
spur  of  example  never  failed  to  incite  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
muse  to  activity,  and  at  no  period  of  literary  history  was 
the  presentation  of  amorous  adventures  more  often  essayed 
in  sonnets  than  by  Shakespeare's  poetic  contemporaries  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Shakespeare  had  his 
own  experience  of  the  emotions  incident  to  love  and  friend- 
ship or  that  that  experience  added  point  and  colour  to  his 
verse.      But  his  dramatic  genius  absolved  him  of  the  need 

'  The  conflicts  between  the  claims  of  friend  and  mistress  on  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  griefe  incident  to  the  transfer  of  a  mistress's  attentions  to 
a  friend — recondite  topics  which  are  treated  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets — seem 
no  uncommon  themes  of  Renaissance  poetry.  Clement  Marot,  whose  work 
was  very  familiar  to  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers,  in  complicated 
verse  headed  *  A  celle  qui  souhaita  Marot  aussi  amoureux  d'elle  qu'un 
sien  Amy'  {CEuvres,  I5'(^5?,  p.  437),  describes  himself  in  a  situation  resembling 
that  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  the  '  friend '  of  his  sonnets.  Being  solicited 
in  love  by  his  comrade's  mistress,  Marot  warns  her  of  the  crime  against 
friendship  to  which  she  prompts  him,  and,  less  complacent  than  Shakespeare's 
*  friend ',  rejects  her  invitation  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  half  a  heart 
to  offer  her,  the  other  half  being  absorbed  by  friendship. 
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of  seeking  his  cue  there  exchisively.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
(to  paraphrase  Browning  again)  to  write  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  his  private  woes  and  perplexities. 

Shakespeare  acknowledged  in  his  plays  that  ^the  truest 
poetry  is  the  most  feigning '.  The  exclusive  embodiment  in 
verse  of  mere  private  introspection  was  barely  known  to  his 
era,  and  in  these  words  the  dramatist  paid  an  explicit  tribute 
to  the  potency  in  poetic  literature  of  artistic  impulse  and 
control  contrasted  with  the  impotency  of  personal  sensation, 
which  is  scarcely  capable  of  discipline.  To  £qw  of  the  sonnets 
can  a  controlling  artistic  impulse  be  denied  by  criticism. 
The  best  of  them  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  concentrated 
efforts  of  Shakespeare's  pen.  To  pronounce  them,  alone  of 
his  extant  work,  free  of  that  'feigning',  which  he  identified  with 
'the  truest  poetry',  is  tantamount  to  denying  his  authorship  of 
them,  and  to  dismissing  them  from  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

The  second  general  objection  which  is  raised  by  the  The  alleged 
theory  of  the  sonnets'  autobiographic  significance  can  be  stated  JhTsonnets  * 
very  briefly.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  poems  credits  the 
poet  with  a  moral  instability  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  all  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  is  rendered  barely 
admissible  by  his  contemporary  reputation  for  '  honesty'.  Of 
the  'pangs  of  despised  love'  for  a  woman,  which  he  professes 
to  suffer  in  the  sonnets,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  connexion. 
But  a  purely  literal  interpretation  of  the  impassioned  pro- 
testations of  affection  for  a  '  lovely  boy ',  which  course  through 
the  sonnets,  casts  a  slur  on  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  name 
which  scarcely  bears  discussion.  0£  friendship  of  the 
healthy  manly  type,  not  his  plays  alone,  but  the  records  of 
his  biography,  give  fine  and  touching  examples.  All  his 
dramatic  writing,  as  well  as  his  two  narrative  poems  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  intimate  associates  in  life,  seems  to  prove 
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him  incapable  of  such  a  personal  confession  of  morbid 
infatuation  with  a  youth,  as  a  literal  interpretation  discovers 
in  the  sonnets. 

It  is  in  the  light  not  merely  of  aesthetic  appreciation  but 
of  contemporary  literary  history  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
must  be  studied,  if  one  hopes  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
their  precise  significance  which  are  entitled  to  confidence. 
No  critic  of  his  sonnets  is  justified  in  ignoring  the  con- 
temporary literary  influences  to  which  Shakespeare,  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  genius,  was  subject  throughout  his  extant 
work.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Elizabethan  sonneteers, 
whose  number  was  legion,  habitually  levied  heavy  debts  not 
only  on  the  great  masters  of  this  form  of  verse  in  Italy 
and  France,  who  invented  or  developed  it,  but  on  con- 
temporary foreign  practitioners  of  ephemeral  reputation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Elizabethan  reading  public 
repeatedly  acknowledged  a  vein  of  artificiality  in  this  natural- 
ized instrument  of  English  poetry,  and  pointed  out  its  cloying 
tendency  to  fantastic  exaggeration  of  simulated  passion.' 

Of  chief  importance  is  it  to  realize  that  the  whole  vocabu- 
oHove^"^^^  lary  of  affection — the  commonest  terms  of  endearment — often 
carried  with  them  in  Renaissance  or  Elizabethan  poetry,  and 
especially  in  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  sonnets,  a  poetic 
value  that  is  wholly  different  from  any  that  they  bear  to-day. 
The  example  of  Tasso,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Renais- 
sance on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  day,  shows 
with  singular  lucidity  how  the  language  of  love  was  suffered 
deliberately  to  clothe  the  conventional  relations  of  poet  to 

^  Impatience  was  constantly  expressed  with  the  literary  habit  of  '  Oiling 
a  saint  with  supple  sonneting ',  which  was  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  (cf.  J.  D.'s  Epigrammes^  i^P^j  Sonnet  II  at  end,  headed 
'  Ignoto ',  and  the  other  illustrations  of  contemporary  criticism  of  sonnets  in 
my  Life  of  Shakespeare^  pp.  iii-ia). 


Tasso  and 
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a  helpful  patron.  Tasso  not  merely  recorded  in  sonnets  an 
apparently  amorous  devotion  for  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  is  only  intelligible  in  its  historical  environ- 
ment, but  he  also  carefully  describes  in  prose  the  precise 
sentiments  which,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  ducal  favour, 
he  sedulously  cultivated  and  poetized.  In  a  long  prose  letter 
to  a  later  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  wrote 
of  his  attitude  of  mind  to  his  first  patron  thus ' :  <  I  confided 
in  him,  not  as  we  hope  in  men,  but  as  we  trust  in  God.  .  .  . 
It  appeared  to  me,  so  long  as  I  was  under  his  protection, 
fortune  and  death  had  no  power  over  me.  Burning  thus  with 
devotion  to  my  lord,  as  much  as  man  ever  did  with  love  to 
his  mistress,  I  became,  without  perceiving  it,  almost  an  idolater. 
I  continued  in  Rome  and  in  Ferrara  many  days  and  months 
in  the  same  attachment  and  faith.'  With  illuminating  frank- 
ness Tasso  added  :  '  I  went  so  far  with  a  thousand  acts  of  ob- 
servance, respect,  affection,  and  almost  adoration,  that  at  last, 
as  they  say  the  courser  grows  slow  by  too  much  spurring,  so 
his  [i.e.  the  patron's]  goodwill  towards  me  slackened,  because 
I  sought  it  too  ardently.'  There  is  practical  identity  between 
the  alternations  of  feeling  which  find  touching  voice  in  many  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  those  which  colour  Tasso's  con- 
fession of  his  intercourse  with  his  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Both 
poets  profess  for  a  man  a  lover-like  idolatry.  Both  attest  the 
hopes  and  fears,  which  his  favour  evokes  in  them,  with 
a  fervour  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  it  was  only  in  the 
power  of  great  poets  to  feign. 

That  the  language  of  love  was  in  common  use  in  Eliza-  Poetic 
bethan  England  among  poets  in  their  intercourse  with  those  ono^TfoT^ 
who  appreciated  and  encouraged  their  literary  genius,  is  con-  Queen 
vincingiy  illustrated  by  the  mass  of  verse  which  was  addressed 
*  Tasso,  Opere^  Pisa,  1811-31,  vol.  xiii,  p.  ipS. 
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to  the  greatest  of  all  patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry — the 
Queen.  The  poets  who  sought  her  favour  not  merely  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  body  with  the  semblance 
of  amorous  ecstasy ;  they  carried  their  professions  of  <  love  ' 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  realism.  They  seasoned  their  notes 
of  adoration  with  reproaches  of  inconstancy  and  infidelity, 
which  they  couched  in  the  peculiarly  intimate  vocabulary  that 
is  characteristic  of  genuinely  thwarted  passion. 
Sir  Walter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  offers  especially  vivid  evidence  of  the 

^  ^^^  ■  assurance  with  which  the  poetic  client  offered  his  patron  the 
homage  of  varied  manifestations  of  amoristic  sentiment.  He 
celebrated  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  in  a  poem,  called 
Cynthia^  consisting  of  twenty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
last  survives.'  The  tone  of  such  portion  as  is  extant  is  that 
of  ecstatic  love  which  is  incapable  of  restraint.  At  one  point 
the  poet  reflects 

[How]  that  the  eyes  of  my  mind  held  her  beams 
In  every  part  transferred  by  love'^s  swift  thought-^ 

Far  off  or  near,  in  waking  or  in  dreams 
Imagination  strong  their  lustre  brought. 

Such  force  her  angelic  appearance  had 
To  master  distance^  time  or  cruelty. 

Raleigh's  simulated  passion  rendered  him 

intentive,  wakeful^  and  dismayed, 
In  fears,  in  dreams^  in  feverous  jealousy.^ 

'  The  date  of  Raleigh's  composition  is  uncertain ;  most  of  the  poem  was 
probably  composed  about  155)4..  *  Cynthia'  is  the  name  commonly  given  the 
Queen  by  her  poetic  admirers.  Spenser,  Barnfield,  and  numerous  other  poets 
accepted  the  convention. 

="  With  some  of  the  italicized  words,  passages  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
may  be  compared,  e.  g. : — 
XXVII.  9-10.  ...  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
XLIil.  11-11.       When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay. 
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The  obsequious  dependant  and  professional  suitor  declares 
himself  to  be  a  sleepless  lover,  sleepless  because  of  the  cruelty 

XLiv.  1-2.       If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 

Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way. 
LXi.  1-2.       Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Similarly  Spenser  wrote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  15-5)1  in  his  Colin  Clouts  come 
home  aga'tne  with  a  warmth  that  must  mislead  any  reader  who  closes  his  ears 
and  eyes  to  the  current  conventions  of  amorous  expression.  Here  are  some 
of  his  assurances  of  regard  (11.  4.72-80)  : — 

To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate. 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize: 

To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate. 

To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice : 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  she. 

And  I  hers  ever  only,  ever  one  : 

One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  be. 

One  ever  I  and  others  never  none. 

As  in  Raleigh's  case,  Spenser  draws  attention  to  his  sufferings  as  his  patron's 

lover  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.      To  take  a  third  of  a  hundred  instances 

that  could  be  adduced  of  the  impassioned  vein  of  poetic  addresses  to  Queen 

Elizabeth,  Richard  Barnfield  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  called  (like  Raleigh's 

poem)  Cynthia,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign  (published  in  1595).    In  a  prefatory 

address  he  calls  the  Queen   *  his   mistress'.     Much  high-strung  panegyric 

follows,  and   he   reaches   his   climax  of  adoring    affection   in    a   brief  ode 

attached  to  the  main  poem.     There  he  describes  how,  after  other  adventures 

in  the  fields  of  love,  '  Eliza'  has  finally  written  her  name  on  his  heart  *in 

characters  of  crimson  blood '.     Her  fair  eyes  have  inflicted  on  him  a  fatal 

wound.     The  common  note  of  familiarity  in  a  poet's  addresses  to  patrons  is 

well  illustrated  by  the  fluency  of  style  in  which  Barnfield  professes  his  affection 

for  the  Queen : —     rr      .^  •      r        u         t 

^^  Her  it  is,  for  whom  I  mournej 

Her,  for  whom  my  life  I  scorne ; 

Her,  for  whom  I  weepe  all  day  • 

Her,  for  whom  I  sigh,  and  say. 

Either  She,  or  els  no  creature. 

Shall  enioy  my  loue :   whose  feature 

Though  I  neuer  can  obtaine, 

Yet  shall  my  true  loue  remaine : 

Till  (my  body  turned  to  clay) 

My  poore  soule  must  passe  away. 

To  the  heauens;   where  (I  hope) 

Hit  shall  finde  a  resting  scope : 

Then  since  I  loued  thee  (alone) 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone. 
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of  his  mistress  in  refusing  him  her  old  favours.  In  vain  he 
tries  to  blot  out  of  his  mind  the  joys  of  her  past  kindness 
and  to  abandon  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  her  affection.  He  is 
<  a  man  distract ',  who,  striving  and  raging  in  vain  to  free 
himself  from  strong  chains  of  love,  merely  suffers  <■  change  of 
passion  from  woe  to  wrath '.  The  illusion  of  genuine  passion 
could  hardly  be  produced  with  better  effect  than  in  lines  like 
these : — 

The  thoughts  of  past  times,  /ike  flames  of  hell^ 

Kindled  afresh  within  my  memory 

The  many  dear  achievements  that  befell 

In  those  prime  years  and  infancy  of  love. 

It  was  in  the  vein  of  Raleigh's  addresses  to  the  Queen 
that  Elizabethan  poets  habitually  sought,  not  her  countenance 
only,  but  that  of  her  noble  courtiers.  Great  lords  and  great 
ladies  alike — the  difference  of  sex  was  disregarded — were 
repeatedly  assured  by  poetic  clients  that  their  mental 
and  physical  charms  excited  in  them  the  passion  of  love. 
Protestations  of  affection,  familiarly  phrased,  were  clearly 
encouraged  in  their  poetic  clients  by  noble  patrons.'  Nashe, 
a  typical  Elizabethan,  who  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  bore  (in  i;'95') 
unqualified  witness  to  the  poetic  practice  when  he  wrote  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  who  religiously  observed  all  current  con- 
ventions in  his  relations  with  patrons : — 

Harvey's  *  I  haue  pcruscd  vearses  of  his,  written  vnder  his  owne 

love-poems    hand  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  wherein  he  courted  him  as  he  were 
Sidney    ^  '^  another  Cyparissus  or  Ganimede ;  the  last  Gordian  true  loues 
knot  or  knitting  up  of  them  is  this  : — 

'  The  two  sonnets  which  accompanied  Nashe's  gift  to  the  young  Earl  of 
Southampton  of  an  obscene  poem  called  The  choosing  of  Valentines^  sufficiently 
indicate  the  tone  of  intimacy  which  often  infected  '  the  dedicated  words  which 
writers  used*  when  they  were  seeking  or  acknowledging  patrons'  favours. 
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Sum  iecur,  ex  quo  te  primum,  Sydneie,  vidi; 
Os  oculosque  regit,  cogit  amare  iecur. 

All  liver  am  /,  Sidney,  since  I  saw  thee; 

My  mouth,  eyes,  rule  it  and  to  loue  doth  draw  mee.' 

All  the  verse,  which  Elizabethan  poets  conventionally 
affirmed  to  be  fired  by  an  amorous  infatuation  with  patrons, 
was  liable  to  the  like  biting  sarcasm  from  the  scoffer.^  But 
no  satiric  censure  seemed  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
passionate  adulation,  in  what  Shakespeare  himself  called 
<  the  liver  vein ',  which  in  his  lifetime  flowed  about  the 
patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  Until  comparatively  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  ample  justification  for 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  warning  of  the  flattery  that  awaited  those 
who  patronized  poets  and  poetry :  <Thus  doing  you  shall  be 
[hailed  as]  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all;  thus 
doing,  you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives;  thus  doing,  your 
soul  shall  be  placed  with  Dante's  Beatrice.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  always  prone  to  follow  the 
contemporary  fashion,  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendency  and 
penned  many  sonnets  in  that  <  liver  vein '  which  was  especially 
calculated  to  fascinate  the  ear  of  his  literature-loving  and 
self-indulgent  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  illusion 
of  passion  which  colours  his  verse  was  beyond  the  scope  of  other 
contemporary  ^idolaters'  of  patrons,  because  it  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  superlative  and  ever-active  dramatic  power. 

'  *  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden '  (O  5  verso),  in  Nashe's  Works ^  ed. 
McKerrow,  vol.  iii,  p.  91. 

^  On  the  conventional  sonnet  of  adoration  Shakespeare  himself  passed 
derisively  the  same  sort  of  reflection  as  Nashe  when,  in  Lovers  Labour  's  Lost 
(iv.  3.  74.  seq.),  he  bestows  on  a  love-sonnet  the  comment : — 

r/'/x  is  tke  liver  vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity, 

A  green  goose  a  goddess  j   pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend !    we  are  much  out  of  the  way. 

C 
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II 

Date  of  the  It  is  not  knowii  for  certain  when  Shakespeare's  sonnets 

sonnets.  ^^^^  Written.  They  were  probably  produced  at  various 
dates,  but  such  external  evidence  as  is  accessible  assigns 
the  majority  of  them  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  i5"98.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  on  this  point  very  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  external  testimony.  The  language  and  imagery  of 
the  sonnets  closely  connects  them  with  the  work  which  is 
positively  known  to  have  occupied  Shakespeare  before  i^^y 
or  iy^6.  The  passages  and  expressions  which  are  nearly 
matched  in  plays  of  a  later  period  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  find  a  parallel 
in  the  narrative  poems  of  15-93  and  15*94,  or  in  the  plays 
of  similar  date.  Again,  only  a  few  of  the  parallels  in  the 
later  work  are  so  close  in  phrase  or  sentiment  as  those  in 
the  earlier  work.' 
The  plea  for  Two   leading  themes   of  the   sonnets  are  very    closely 

marriage.  associated  With  Shakcspcare's  poem  of  Fenus  and  Adonis  and 
the  plays  that  were  composed  about  the  same  date.  The 
first  seventeen  poems,  in  which  the  poet  urges  a  beautiful 
youth  to  marry,  and  to  bequeath  his  beauty  to  posterity, 
repeat  with  somewhat  greater  exuberance,  but  with  no 
variation  of  sentiment,  the  plea  that  Venus  thrice  fervently 

^  Almost  every  play  of  Shakespeare  offers  some  parallels  to  expressions 
in  the  sonnets.  Canon  Beeching  (pp.  xxv-xxvii)  has  collected  several  (which 
are  of  great  interest)  from  Henry  IV  and  Hamlet,  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  justify  any  very  large  conclusion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  that  the  words  *  Quietus '  {Hamlet,  iii.  i.  75",  and  So7i»et  CXXVI.  12) 
and  'My  prophetic  soul '  {Hamlet,  i.  5*. 40,  and  Sonnet  CVil.  r)  come  in  Hamlet 
and  the  sonnets,  and  nowhere  else.  The  sonnets  in  which  they  occur  may  be 
of  comparatively  late  date,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  in  itself. 
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urges  on  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  poem  (cf.  11.  129-32, 
1(^2-74,  17^1-6%).  The  plea  is  again  developed  by  Shake- 
speare in  l^omeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i.  218-28.  Elsewhere  he  only 
makes  slight  and  passing  allusion  to  it — viz.  in  AlVs  Well^ 
i.  I.  135,  and  in  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  y.  271-S'  The  bare 
treatment,  which  the  subject  receives  in  these  comparatively 
late  plays,  notably  contrasts  with  the  fullness  of  exposition 
in  the  earlier  passages.' 

An  almost  equally  prominent  theme  of  Shakespeare's  The 
sonnets — the  power  of  verse  to  <  eternize '  the  person  whom  facuky^of 
it  commemorated — likewise  suggests  early  composition.  The  verse, 
conceit  is  of  classical  origin,  and  is  of  constant  recurrence 
in  Renaissance  poetry  throughout  Western  Europe.  The 
French  poet,  Ronsard,  never  tired  of  repeating  it  in  the 
odes  and  sonnets  which  he  addressed  to  his  patrons,  and 
Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  among  Elizabethan  poets, 
emulated  his  example  with  energy.  Shakespeare  presents 
the  theme  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  his  English  con- 
temporaries, and  borrows  an  occasional  phrase  from  poems 
by  them,  which  were  in  print  before  15-94.  But  the  first 
impulse  to  adopt  the  proud  boast  seems  to  have  come  from 
his  youthful  study  of  Ovid.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  Ovid  gave 
the  pretension  most  frequent  and  most  frank  expression. 
Sonnet  LV,    where    Shakespeare    handles    the   conceit    with 

^  Nothing  was  commoner  in  Renaissance  literature  than  for  a  literary 
client  to  urge  on  a  patron  the  duty  of  transmitting  to  future  ages  his  charms 
and  attainments.  The  plea  is  versified  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  (bk.  iii) 
in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Geron  to  his  master  Prince  Histor,  and 
in  Guarini's  Vastor  Fido  (1585)  in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Linco  to 
his  master  the  hero  Silvio.  Chapman  dwells  on  the  theme  in  an  address  to 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  his  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  (of  which 
the  publication  began  in  1598) : — 

None  ever  lived  by  self-love;  others'  good 
Is  th'  object  of  our  own.     They  living  die 

That  bury  in  themselves  their  fortunes'  brood. 

C    2 
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gorgeous  effect,  assimilates  several  lines  from  the  exultant 
outburst  at  the  close  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  To  that  book, 
which  Shakespeare  often  consulted,  he  had  especial  recourse 
when  writing  Fenus  and  Jdonis.  Moreover,  a  second  work 
of  Ovid  was  also  at  Shakespeare's  hand,  when  his  first 
narrative  poem  was  in  process  of  composition.  The  Latin 
couplet,  which  Shakespeare  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  Fenus 
and  Adonis^  comes  from  that  one  of  Ovid's  Amores  (or 
<  Elegies  of  Love ')  in  which  the  Latin  poet  with  fiery 
vehemence  expatiates  on  the  eternizing  faculty  of  verse.' 
Ovid's  vaunt  in  his  'Elegies'  had  clearly  caught  Shakespeare's 
eye  when  he  was  engaged  on  Venus  and  Adonis.,  and  the 
impression  seems  to  be  freshly  reflected  in  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  the  topic  through  the  sonnets.^ 
The  sonnets  No  internal  evidence  as  to  the  chronological  relations 

^Labom']'     of  two  compositious  from  the  same  poet's  pen   is  open  to 
Lost.  less  dispute   than   that  which  is  drawn  from  the  tone  and 

texture  of  the  imagery  and  phraseology.     The  imagery  and 

^  To  the  many  instances  I  have  adduced  of  the  handling  of  this  topic  by 
Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  poets,  may  be  added  this  stanza  from  Roydon's 
Ele^e  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  where  he  refers  to  the  sonnets  which  Sidney, 
in  the  name  of  Astrophel,  addressed  to  Lady  Rich,  in  the  name  of  Stella  : — 

Then  Astrophill  hath  honour'd  thee  [i.e.  Stella]  j 
For  when  thy  body  is  extinct. 
Thy  graces  shall  eternall  be. 
And  live  by  vertue  of  his  inkej 

For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 

To  short-livde  beautie  aye  to  live. 

^  Cf.  Mortale  est,  quod  quaeris,  opus;   mihi  fama  perennis 
Quaeritur,  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar. 

(Ovid's  '  Amores ',  i.  xv.  7-8.) 

The  Venus  and  Adm'ts  motto  is  immediately  preceded  in  Ovid's  '  Amores  ' 
(i.  XV.  5 <)-(>)  by  these  lines  : — 

Ergo  cum  siliccs,  cum  dens  patientis  aratri, 

Depereant  acvo,  carmina  morte  carent. 
Ccdant  carminibus  reges  regumque  triumphi, 
Cedat  et  aurifcri  ripa  benigna  Tagi.  (31-^.) 
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phraseology  of  great  poets  suffer  constant  flow.  Their  stores 
are  continually  replenished  in  the  course  of  their  careers. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  really  substantial  part  of  the 
imagery  and  phraseology  in  two  or  more  works  is  of 
identical  tone  and  texture,  no  doubt  seems  permissible  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  in  the  poet's  career.  Appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  lead  to 
no  other  result  than  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  earliest  plays. 

Probably  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedy.  Lovers  Labour  "^s 
Losty  offers  a  longer  list  of  parallels  to  the  phraseology  and 
imagery  of  the  sonnets  than  any  other  of  his  works.'  The 
details  in  the  resemblance — the  drift  of  style  and  thought — 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  sonnets  belong  to 
the  same  period  of  the  poet's  life  as  the  comedy.  Longa- 
ville's  regular  sonnet  in  the  play  (iv.  3.  60-77,)  closely 
catches  the  tone  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Shakespeare's 
great  collection.  Like  thirty-four  of  Shakespeare's  collected 
quatorzains,  it  begins  with  the  rhetorical  question: — 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 

But  apart  from  syntactical  or  metrical  forms,  the 
imagery  in  Lovers  Labour"^ s  Lost  is  often  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  sonnets. 

The  lyric  image  of  sun-worship  in  Sonnet  VII.  1-4  : — 

Lo,  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

=^  Cf.  Mr.  C.  F.  McClumpha's  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  sonnets  (i) 
with  l^o've's  JLabour^s  Lost^  and  (i)  with  Romeo  a7id  Juliet^  respectively,  in 
Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  xv,  No.  6,  June,  icjoc,  pp.  '^IJ-'^^y  and  in 
Shakes^eare-Jahrhuchy  xl.  pp.  187  seq.  (Weimar,  1^04). 
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Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty^ 

reappears  in  heightened  colour  in  Biron's  speech  in  Love's 
Labour ''s  Lost  (iv.  3.  221-8): — 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  East^ 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head^  and  strucken  blind 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Bares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

Only  here  and  in  another  early  play — l{omeo  and  Juliet — 
is  the  imagery  of  sun-worship  brought  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  same  relief.^ 

Another  conceit  which  Shakespeare  develops  persistently, 
in  almost  identical  language,  in  both  the  sonnets  and  Love's 
Labour  'j-  Lost^  is  that  the  eye  is  the  sole  source  of  love,  the 
exclusive  home  of  beauty,  the  creator,  too,  of  strange 
delusions  in  the  minds  of  lovers/ 

'  Cf.  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i.  1^4.-5:: 

the  luorshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
'  Cf.  So?met  XIV.  ^  : 

But  from  thine  eyes  my  kfiowledge  I  derive. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  3.  550 : 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive^  &c. 
So7tnet  xvii.  j-6  : 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 

L,»  L.  L.  iv.  3.  3x1-3  : 

Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enriched  you  with. 

Cf.  again  Sonnet  cxiv.  a-y  with  I,.  £,.  L..  v.  1.  770-^.     For  a  curious  parallel 

use  of  the  law  terms  *  several'  and  'common'  see  So7inet  cxxxvii.  p,  10,  and 

L,.  L.  Z..  ii.  I.  2x3. 
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Furthermore,  the  taunts  which  Biron's  friends  address 
to  him  on  the  black  or  dark  complexion  of  his  lady  love, 
Rosaline,  are  in  phrase  and  temper  at  one  with  Shakespeare's 
addresses  to  his  '  dark  lady  '  in  the  sonnets.  In  the  comedy 
and  in  the  poems  Shakespeare  plays  precisely  the  same 
fantastic  variations  on  the  conventional  controversy  of 
Renaissance  lyrists,  whether  a  black  complexion  be  a  sign 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.' 

^  Hardly  briefer  is  the  list  of  similarities  of  phrase  and  image  offered  by 
Shakespeare's  earliest  romantic  tragedy  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  following 
four  examples  are  representative  of  many  more  : — 

Son.  XXV.  «^—6  :  theh  fair  leaves  spread 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  I.  157-8  : 

[bud]  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 

Son.  xcviii.  i-g  : 

When  proud-pied  April^  dress'd  in  all  his  trim^ 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 
Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  2.  r6-'j  : 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  ivell-apparell'd  April  ... 

Son.  cxxxvi.  8-c) : 

Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none : 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  2.  3  2-3  : 

Which  on  more  view  of  many^  mine  being  one 
May  stand  in  number^  though  in  reckoning  none. 

Son.  LXXXiv.  1^-6 : 

Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  3.  7C-I  : 

That  book  in  many  eyes  doth  share  the  glory 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  utterances  of  the  sonnets  (XXXIII.  4),  the  description 
of  the  glorious  morning  sun. 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  ajchemy. 
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Words  At  many  points,  characteristic  features  of  Shakespeare's 

peculiar  to     yocabularv  in  the  sonnets  are  as  intimately  associated  with 

sonnets  and  j  •' 

early  plays,  the  early  plays  as  the  imagery.  Several  uncommon  yet 
significant  words  in  the  sonnets  figure  in  early  plays  and 
nowhere  else.  Such  are  the  epithet  <  dateless ',  which  is 
twice  used  in  the  sonnets — XXX.  6  and  CLIII.  6^  and  is 
only  used  twice  elsewhere,  in  two  early  plays,  T{ichard  11^  i.  3. 
I  f  I,  and  ^meo  and  Juliet^  v.  3.  1 1 5-' j  the  two  words  ^compile' 
(LXX  VIII.  9),  or  <  compiPd  '  (LXXX  V.  2),  and  <■  filed  '  (in  the 
sense  of  <  polished '),  which  only  appear  in  the  sonnets  and  in 
Lovers  Labour"^  s  Lost  {\y.  3.  134J  v.  2.  5-2  and  89^^  v.  i.  12); 
the  participial  < Out-worn'  in  sonnets  LXIV.  2  'Out-worn 
buried  age',  and  LXVIII.  i  'days  out-worn',  which  is  only 
met  with  in  Lucrece^  i3fo,  'the  worn-out  age',  and  i7<^r, 
'time  out-worn'j  the  epithet  '  world -without -end ',  Sonnet 
LVII.  f,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Lovers  Labour'* s 
Lost^y.  2.  799;  'wires'  for  'hair'  (CXXX,  4),  a  favourite 
word  with  Elizabethan  sonneteers  between  if 90  and  if 97? 
which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  epithet  '  wiry '  for 
'  hairy  '  in  Kjng  John^  iii.  4.  <^4  j  and  '  idolatry  '  ('  Let  not 
my  love  be  called  idolatry')  in  CV.  i,  which  is  used  else- 
where in  five  plays  ^ — one  alone,  Troilus  and  Cressida  (ii.  2.  5-5), 
being  of  later  period. 

is  closely  akin  to  the  lines  in  yet  another  early  p^ay,  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream ^ 
iii.  a.  391-3,  where  we  read  how 

the  Eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
'  Cf.  Son.  XXX.  6 : 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death^s  dateless  night. 
Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  3.  ii^  : 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death ! 
=  Viz.    Two  Gentlemen^   iv.    4.   107;    Lovers  Lahur^s   Lost^  iv.   3.    75"; 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  i.  I.  109 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a.  1 14 ;  and  Troilus 
and  Cressida^  ii.  i.  5^6". 
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Three  rare  words  which  testify  to  Shakespeare's  French 
reading — < rondure'  (XXI.  8),  'couplement'  (XXI.  y),  and 
'carcanet',  i.e.  necklace  (LII.  8) — are  only  found  elsewhere 
respectively  in  Kjngjohn^  ii.  i.  2f 9,  in  Love's  Labour'* s  Lost^ 
V.  2.  5-35-,  and  in  Comedy  of  Errors^  iii.  i.  4. 

One  or  two  quotations  or   adaptations  of  lines  of  the  Early 
sonnets  in  work  by  other  pens,  bring  further  testimony  to  £°^^°^jj"^ 
the  comparatively  early  date  of  composition.     In  these  in-  sonnets, 
stances  the  likelihood  that    Shakespeare   was   the   borrower 
is  very  small.     The  whole  line  (XCIV.  14) — 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds 

appeared  before  ifpy  in  the  play  of  <  Edward  HI '  (ii.  i.  4^ i), 
together  with  several  distinctive  phrases.'  The  poet  Barnfield, 
who,  in  poems  published  in  that  and  the  previous  year, 
borrowed  with  great  freedom  from  Venus  and  Jdonis  and 
Lucrece^  levied  loans  on  the  sonnets  at  the  same  time.^ 

*  Two  are  especially  noteworthy,  viz.  '  scarlet  ornaments ',  of  the  lips  or 
cheeks  {Son.  CXLIII.  6  and  Edvj,  111^  ii.  i.  lo),  and  'flatter',  applied  to  the 
effect  of  sunlight  (So7i.  XXXIII.  i  and  Ediu.  Ill,  i.  i.  142). 

'  In  Sonnet  LXXXV  Shakespeare  uses  together  the  rare  words  'compiled* 
and  *  filed  '  (in  the  sense  of '  polished  ')  when  he  writes  of 

comments  of  your  praise^  richly  compiled^  .  .  . 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed. 

Barnfield,  in  his  Cassandra^  which  was  ready  for  publication  in  January,  I5'5>f, 
writes  on  the  same  page  of  his  heroine's  lover  that  '  his  tongue  compiles  her 
praise'^  and  subsequently  of ' her //^"^  tongue '.  The  collocation  of  the  expres- 
sions is  curious.  Barnfield's  descriptions  in  his  Affectionate  Shepheard  (r5'94) 
of  his  youth's  '  amber  locks  trust  up  in  golden  tramels ',  *  which  dangle  adowne 
his  louely  cheekcs ',  with  the  poet's  warning  of  '  th'  indecencie  of  mens  long 
haire ',  and  the  appeal  to  the  boy, '  Cut  ofF  thy  Locke,  and  sell  it  for  gold  wier ' 
{Affectionate  Shepheard^  I.  ii  •  II.  xix,  xxiii),  may  comment  on  Shakespeare's 
sonnet  LXVIII,  where  the  youth  is  extravagantly  complimented  on  the  beauty 
of  his  'golden  tresses',  which  'show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore'.  In 
Shakespeare's  sonnet  XCVIII,  lines  8-1  z — 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  ivhlte^ 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermlllcn  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those, 
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In  two  sonnets  (published  in  Jan.  1^9^)  Barnfield  depre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  heroes  of  antiquity  compared  with  his 
own  fair  friend.     Sonnet  XII  begins  : — 

Some  talke  of  Ganymede  th'  Idalian  Boy 
And  some  of  faire  Adonis  make  their  boast, 
Some  talk  of  him   [i.e.  Castor],   whom  louely  Laeda 
[i.e.  mother  of  Helen]  lost  .  .  . 

Sonnet  XVII  opens: — • 

Cherry-lipt  Adonis  in  his  snowie  shape, 

^slight  not  compare  with  his  pure  luorie  white. 

Both  seem  crude  echoes  of  Shakespeare's  sonnet  LIII : — 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 


The 
sonnets 
in  private 
circulation. 


Ill 

All  occasional  poetry,  and  especially  poetry  for  patrons 
*•  in  the  liver  vein ',  was   usually  <  kept   in  private '  in  the 

possibly  reflect  Barnfield's  lines  in  the  Affectionate  Shepheard  (I.  iii) : — 
His  luory-ivhite  and  Alabaster  skin 
Is  staind  throughout  with  rare  Vermillion  red. 
But  as  the  LJlUe  and  the  blushing  Rose^ 
So  white  and  red  on  him  in  order  grows. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  all  his  works  where  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  'vermilion'.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  literature; 
cf.  Sidney's  Astrophel^  cii.  y,  'vermillioa  dyes';  Daniel's  Rosamond  (i^^z)^ 
I.  6j^,  *  vermilion  red'  (of  roses) ;  J.  C.'s  AlciUa\i'^^6)^  'vermillion  hue'  (in 
Elizabethan  Longer  Poems,  p.  3()  i).  But  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  sixteenth- 
century  French  and  Italian  poetry  {yermeil  and  vermiglio).  It  is  used  in  all 
the  early  Italian  poems  concerning  Venus  and  Adonis  which  were  accessible 
to  Shakespeare.  Cf.  Dolce's  La  ¥avola  d'Adone,  iv.  7  : — 
Quivi  tra  Gigli  le  vermigHe  Rose 

Si  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  e  vezzose. 
In  both  Dolce's  La  Favola  d^  A  done  (83.  8)  and  Tarchagnota's  VAdone  (71.  6 
and  74.  1)  Adonis'  dead  body  is  metamorphosed  into  '  uno  vermiglio  fiore '  or 
'  quel  iior  vermiglio  \  the  flower  assuming  '  vermiglio  color  del  sangue '. 
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Elizabethan  era.  It  was  <held  back  from  publishing'.  It 
circulated  only  among  the  author's  or  the  patron's  friends. 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  indicates  that  he  followed  the 
fashion  in  writing  them  exclusively  for  private  audiences.' 

In  15-98  the  critic,  Francis  Meres,  by  way  of  confirming 
the  statement  that  Uhe  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  called  to  ^witness 
his  Venus  and  Adonis^  his  Lucrece^  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends  etc'  There  can  be  little  question  that 
Meres  refers  to  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  which  were  in  circula- 
tion among  his  private  friends,  and  were,  in  the  critic's  mind, 
chiefly  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems 
by  being  unpublished  and  in  private  hands."-  Meres'  lan- 
guage is  too  vague  to  press  very  closely.  The  use  of  the 
common  and  conventional  epithet  '  sugared '  suggests  that 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  credited  by  the  writer  with  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  the  artificial  sonneteering  of  the 
day.  5 

^  Of  the  specimens  of  adulatory  verse  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  neither  the  work  of  Raleigh,  nor  of  Nashe,  nor  of  Harvey  was  printed 
in  the  authors'  lifetime.  Harvey^'s  confession  of  love  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
not  known  to  be  extant.  The  manuscript  copies  in  which  Raleigh's  and 
Nashe's  verse  declared  their  passion  for  their  patrons  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  our  own  day. 

"  Manuscript  poems  written  for  and  circulating  among  an  Elizabethan 
poet's  friends  rarely  reached  his  own  hand  again.  In  i^-pg  the  veteran  poet, 
Thomas  Churchyard,  when  enumerating  in  his  Challenge  unpublished  pieces  by 
himself  which  had  been  'gotten  from  me  of  some  such  noble  freends  as  I  am 
loath  to  offend ',  includes  in  his  list  '  an  infinite  number  of  other  Songcs  and 
Sonets^  giuen  where  they  cannot  be  recouered,  nor  purchase  any  fauour  when 
they  are  craued '. 

^  The  conventional  epithet  'sugared'  was  often  applied  to  poetry  for 
patrons.  In  the  Returne  from  Famassus  (i<^oo?),  a  poverty-stricken  scholar, 
who  seeks  the  favour  of  a  rich  patron,  is  counselled  to  give  the  patron  *  some 
sugar  candy  tearms '  (11.  1377-8),  while  to  the  patron's  son  'shall  thy  piping 
poetry  and  sugar  endes  of  verses  be  directed '  (1.  1404.).  In  the  same  piece 
(I.  14.3)   Daniel  was  congratulated  on  his  '  sugared  sonneting  '.     Cf.  '  sugred 
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Meres'  evidence  as  to  the  <  private '  circulation  of 
a  number  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  15-98  received  the  best 
possible  corroboration  a  year  later,  when  two  sonnets,  which 
were  undoubtedly  by  Shakespeare,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  poetic  miscellany,  The  Paisknate  Pilgrhn.  That 
volume  was  compiled  piratically  by  the  publisher,  William 
Jaggard,  from  ^private'  manuscripts,  and  although  its  contents 
were  from  various  pens,  all  were  ascribed  collectively  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  title-page. 

There  are  indications  that  separate  sonnets  by  Shake- 
speare continued  to  be  copied  and  to  circulate  in  MS.  in  the 
years  that  immediately  followed.  But  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  distinctly  heard  of  in  public  again. 
Then  as  many  as  1 5-4  were  brought  together  and  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  quarto  volume.' 
Thepublica-  On  May  20,  idop,  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  the  publica- 

tion of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  thus  entered  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company :  <  Entred  [to  Thomas  Thorpe] 
for  his  copie  vnder  th'  andes  of  master  Wilson  and  master 
Lownes  Warden,  a  Booke  called  Shakespeares  sonnettes  \'f? 

A  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of  Thomas 
Thorpe,  who  was  owner  of  the  copyright  and  caused  the 
sonnets  to  be  published,  is  needful  to  a  correct  apprehension 

talk  ',  Fletcher's  L/Vm,  I5'93,  Sonnet  5-2,  1.  i  ;  ^ sugred  terms',  R.  L.'s  Diella^ 
I59(),  Sonnet  4;  'xMaster  Thomas  Watson's  sugred  Amintas '  in  Nashe's 
preface  to  Greene's  Menaphon^  ij^p.  'Sucre'  is  similarly  used  in  French 
literature  of  the  same  date. 

'  Eieazar  Edgar,  a  small  publisher,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  ^6, 
1^97,  obtained  from  the  Stationers'  Company  on  January  5,  16^00,  a  licence 
for  the  publication  of  ^  Amours^  by  J.  D.,  with  Certen  Oy'  (i.e.  other)  sonnetes 
by  W.  S.'  No  book  corresponding  to  this  title  seems  to  have  been  published. 
There  is  small  ground  for  identifying  the  W.  S.  of  this  licence  with  Shakespeare. 
There  was  another  sonneteer  of  the  day,  William  Smith,  who  had  published 
a  collection  of  sonnets  under  the  title  of  Chlorh^  in  i')^6.  Edgar  may  have 
designed  the  publication  of  another  collection  by  Smith. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  they  reached  the  printing-press  or  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public.  The  story  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  of  William  Jaggard's  publication  of 
The  V  as  Aon  ate  V  it  grim  in  1^99. 

Thorpe,  a  native  of  Barnet  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father  Thorpe's 
kept  an  inn,  was  at  Midsummer,  if 84,  apprenticed  for  nine  ^^^^  ^' 
years  to  an  old-established  London  printer  and  stationer, 
Richard  Watkins,  whose  business  premises  were  at  the  sign  of 
Love  and  Death  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Nearly  ten  years 
later  he  took  up  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
He  seems  to  have  become  a  stationer's  assistant.  Fortune 
rarely  favoured  him,  and  he  held  his  own  with  difficulty  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  London  publish- 
ing trade. 

In    idoo  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  <  private '  written  Kis  owner- 
copy  of  Marlowe's  unprinted  translation  of  the  first  book  of  ^an°s(.ri  ^t 
Lucan.     Thorpe,  who  was  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  litera-  of  Marlowe's 
ture — he  knew  scraps  of  Latin  and  recognized  a  good  MS. 
when  he  saw  one — interested  in  his  find  Edward  Blount ',  then 
a  stationer's  assistant  like  himself,  but  with  better  prospects. 
Through  Blount's  good  offices,  Peter  Short  printed  Thorpe's 
MS.  of  Marlowe's  Lucaii^  and  Walter  Burre  sold  it  at  his  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

As  owner  of  the  MS.,  Thorpe  chose   his   patron   and  His 
supplied   the   dedicatory  epistle.     The  patron  of  his  choice  addI."s°jo 
was   his  friend  Blount.     The   style   of  the   dedication   was  Edward 
somewhat   flamboyant,  but   Thorpe   showed  a  literary  sense  j^°"^ 

*  Blount  had  already  achieved  a  modest  success  in  the  same  capacity  of 
procurer  or  picker-up  of  neglected  '  copy'.  In  i5'()8  he  became  proprietor  of 
Marlowe's  unfinished  and  unpublished  Hero  avd  Leander^  and  found  among 
better-equipped  friends  in  the  trade  both  a  printer  and  a  publisher  for  his 
treasure-trove. 
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when  he  designated  Marlowe  <  that  pure  elemental  wit ',  and 
a  good  deal  of  dry  humour  in  offering  to  <his  kind  and 
true  friend ',  Blount,  <  some  few  instructions '  whereby  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  unaccustomed  ro/e  of 
patron.  Thorpe  gives  a  sarcastic  description  of  a  typical 
patron.  'When  I  bring  you  the  book,'  he  advises  Blount, 
<take  physic  and  keep  state.  Assign  me  a  time  by  your 
man  to  come  again.  .  .  .  Censure  scornfully  enough  and 
somewhat  like  a  traveller.  Commend  nothing  lest  you  dis- 
credit your  (that  which  you  would  seem  to  have)  judgment. 
.  .  .  One  special  virtue  in  our  patrons  of  these  days  I  have 
promised  myself  you  shall  fit  excellently,  which  is  to  give 
nothing.'  Finally  Thorpe,  adopting  the  conventional  tone, 
challenges  his  patron's  love  <  both  in  this  and,  I  hope,  many 
more  succeeding  offices '. 

Three  years  later  he  was  able  to  place  his  own  name  on 
the  title-page  of  two  humbler  literary  prizes — each  an  in- 
significant pamphlet  on  current  events.  Thenceforth  for  a 
dozen  years  his  name  reappeared  annually  on  one,  two,  or 
three  volumes.  After  i6i^  his  operations  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  ceased  altogether  in  1 524.  He  seems  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  poverty,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Thomas  Thorpe  who  was  granted  an  alms-room  in  the 
hospital  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire,  on  December  3,  16^  y. 
Character  of  Thorpe  was  associatcd  with  the  publication  of  twenty-  ' 

usiness.  ^-^^^  yolumcs  in  all,  including  Marlowe's  Luca?i  j  but  in  almost 
all  his  operations  his  personal  energies  were  confined,  as  in  his 
initial  enterprise,  to  procuring  the  manuscript.  For  a  short 
period  in  160%  he  occupied  a  shop,  the  Tiger's  Head,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  fact  was  duly  announced  on 
the  title-pages  of  three  publications  which  he  issued  in  that 
year.     But  his  other  undertakings  were  described  on  their 
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title-pages  as  printed  for  him  by  one  stationer  and  sold  for 
him  by  another,  and  when  any  address  found  mention  at  all, 
it  was  the  shopkeeper's  address,  and  not  his  own.  He  merely 
traded  in  the  <■  copy ',  which  he  procured  how  he  could — in 
a  few  cases  by  purchase  from  the  author,  but  in  more  cases 
through  the  irregular  acquisition  of  a  « private '  transcript  of 
a  work  that  was  circulating  at  large  and  was  not  under  the 
author's  <  protection '.'  He  never  enjoyed  in  permanence  the 
profits  or  dignity  of  printing  his  <  copy  '  at  a  press  of  his  own, 
or  selling  books  on  premises  of  his  ov/n.  In  this  homeless 
fashion  he  pursued  the  well-understood  profession  of  procurer 
of  <■  dispersed  transcripts '  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
known  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Besides  Thorpe,  there  were  actively  engaged  in  the  The  printer 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  the  ^°^^^  ^  ' 
printer  George  Eld  and  two  booksellers,  John  Wright  and 
William  Aspley,  who  undertook  the  sale  of  the  impression. 
The  booksellers  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  copies  should 
bear  one  of  their  names  in  the  imprint,  and  the  other  half 
should  bear  the  other's  name.  The  even  distribution  of  the 
two  names  on  the  extant  copies  suggests  that  the  edition  was 
precisely  halved  between  the  two.  The  practice  was  not  un- 
common. In  1606  the  bookseller  Blount  acquired  the  MS. 
of  the  long  unpublished  A  Discourse  of  Civ  til  Life^  by  Lodowick 

*  Very  few  of  his  wares  does  Thorpe  appear  to  have  procured  direct  from 
the  authors.  It  is  true  that  between  ido^  and  16^11  there  were  issued  under 
his  auspices  some  eight  volumes  of  genuinely  literary  value,  including,  besides 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  three  plays  by  Chapman  (of  which  the  text  is  very  bad), 
four  works  of  Ben  Jonson  (which  his  old  friend  Blount  seems  to  have  procured 
for  him),  and  Coryat's  Odcomblan  Banquet^  a  piratical  excerpt  from  Coryat's 
Crudities.  Blount  acquired  the  copyright  of  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus  on  November  z, 
kTo^,  and  assigned  it  to  Thorpe  on  August  6,  160^.  Thorpe  did  not  retain 
the  property  long.  He  transferred  his  right  in  Sejanus,  as  well  as  in  Jonson's 
Volpone^  to  Walter  Burre  on  October  3,  idio. 
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Bryskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney.  One-half  of  the 
edition  bore  the  imprint,  <  London  for  Edward  Blount,'  and 
the  other  half,  <  London  for  W.  Aspley.' ' 

Thorpe's  printer,  Eld,  and  his  bookseller,  Aspley,  were 
in  well-established  positions  in  the  trade.  George  Eld,  who 
had  taken  up  his  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
January  13,  i5oo,  married  in  1^04  a  widow  who  had  already 
lost  in  rapid  succession  two  husbands — both  master-printers. 
The  printing-press,  with  the  office  at  the  White  Horse,  in 
Fleet  Lane,  Old  Bailey,  which  she  inherited  from  her  first 
husband  Gabriel  Simson  (d.  i<Joo),  she  had  handed  over  next 
year  to  her  second  husband  Richard  Read  (d.  160^).  On 
Read's  death  in  i<^o4,  she  straightway  married  Eld  and  her 
press  passed  to  Eld.  In  1607  and  subsequent  years  Eld  was 
very  busy  both  as  printer  and  publisher.  Among  seven  copy- 
rights which  he  acquired  in  1607  was  that  of  the  play  called 
The  Puritaine^  which  he  published  with  a  title-page  fraudu- 
lently assigning  it  to  W.  S. — initials  which  were  clearly  intended 
to  suggest  Shakespeare's  name  to  the  unwary. 
William  Aspley,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  men  engaged  in 

book^eller^  producing  Thorpc's  venture,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Royston,  Cambridgeshire.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  George  Bishop,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  on  April  1 1, 
15-97.  He  never  owned  a  press,  but  held  in  course  of  time 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Company's  gift,  finally  dying  during 
the  year  of  his  mastership  in  1540.  His  first  shop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where 
Thorpe  carried  on  business  temporarily  a  {qw  years  later,  but 
in  1601  he  succeeded  Felix  Norton  in  the  more  important 
premises  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot  in  the  same  locality.     It  was 

*  There  are  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  two  different 
imprints. 
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there  that  half  of  Thorpe's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  was 
offered  for  sale  in  i  do  9 .  Aspley  had  already  speculated  in  Shake- 
speare's work.  He  and  a  partner,  Andrew  Wise,  acquired  in 
\6oo  copyrights  of  both  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV  2ixA  Much 
Ado  about  Nothhigy  and  published  jointly  quarto  editions  of  the 
two.  In  the  grant  to  Aspley  and  his  friend  of  the  licence  for 
publication  of  these  two  plays,  the  titles  of  the  books  are 
followed  by  the  words  <Wrytten  by  master  Shakespere'.  There 
is  no  earlier  entry  of  the  dramatist's  name  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Registers.  In  1^23  Aspley  joined  the  syndicate  which 
William  Jaggard  inaugurated  for  printing  the  First  Folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  new  syndicate  which  was  formed  in  i  d  3  2  to 
publish  the  Second  Folio.  Aspley  had  business  relations  with 
Thorpe,  and  with  Thorpe's  friend  Blount,  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  Son??etSy  and  probably  supplied  Thorpe  with  capital.' 

John  Wright,  the  youngest  of  the  associates  in  the  John 
enterprise  of  the  Sonnets^  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  per  bookseller. 
patrimonium  on  Jmie  28,  i<5o2.  His  business  was  largely 
concerned  with  chap-books  and  ballads,  but  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  a  few  plays  of  interest.  The  most  inter- 
esting publication  in  which  he  took  part  before  the  Sonnets^ 
was  the  pre-Shakesperean  play  on  the  subject  of  Kjng  Lear^ 
the  copyright  of  which  he  took  over  from  a  printer  (Simon 
Stafford)  on  May  8,   i<^oj-,  on  condition  that  he  employed 

'  On  June  13,  i(^oo,  Thorpe  and  Aspley  were  granted  jointly  a  provisional 
licence  for  the  publication  of '  A  leter  written  to  ye  governors  and  assistantes 
of  ye  E[a]st  Indian  Merchantes  in  London  Concerning  the  estat[e]  of  yee[a]st 
Indian  Hete  etc."  The  licence  was  endorsed :  'This  is  to  be  their  copy  gettinge 
aucthority  for  [it].'  The  book  was  ultimately  published  by  Thorpe,  and  was 
the  earliest  publication  on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  figured.  A  similar 
provisional  licence,  granted  to  the  two  men  on  the  same  day,  came  to  nothing, 
being  afterwards  cancelled  owing  to  the  official  recognition  of  another 
publisher's  claim  to  the  copy  concerned  (cf.  Arber's  Registers^  iii.  37). 
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Stafford  to  print  it,  which  he  did.  In  16  ii  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustus^  which  came  from 
Eld's  press,  and  bore  the  same  imprint  as  his  impression  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  At  a  later  period — on  May  7,  162.6 — 
he  joined  the  printer,  John  Haviland,  in  purchasing  the 
copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis.  His  residence, 
described  as  *at  Christ  Church  Gate',  was  near  Newgate. 
After  1(^12  he  removed  to  the  sign  of  <the  Bible  without 
Newgate '. 
The  There  are  many  signs,  apart  from  the  state  of  the  text, 

Shak"e"  °  which  awaits  our  inquiry,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  more 
speare's  dircct  conccm  in  Thorpe's  issue  of  his  15-4  sonnets  in  1^09, 
than  in  Jaggard's  issue  of  his  two  sonnets,  with  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  ten  years  before. 
The  exceptionally  brusque  and  commercial  description  of 
the  poems,  both  in  the  entry  of  the  licence  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Register,  and  on  the  title-page,  as  <  Shakespeares 
Sonnets '  (instead  of  <  Sonnets  by  William  Shakespeare '), 
is  good  evidence  that  the  author  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction.'  The  testimony  afforded  by  the  dedication  to 
<  Mr.  W.  H. ',  which  Thorpe  signed  with  his  initials  on  the 
leaf  following  the  title-page,  is  e^^en  more  conclusive.^  Only 
when  the  stationer  owned  the  copyright  and  controlled  the 
publication,  did  he  choose  the  patron  and  sign  the  dedica- 
tion. Francis  Newman,  the  stationer  who  printed  '  dispersed 
transcripts '  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sonnets  for  the  first  time  in 
1791,  exercised  the  customary  privilege.  Thorpe  had  already 
done  so  himself  when  issuing  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  1600. 

'  The  nearest  parallel  is  in  the  title  of  Brhtons  Bowre  of  Delights  (175^1), 
a  poetic  miscellany  piratically  assigned  to  the  poet  Nicholas  Breton  by  the 
publisher  Richard  Jones.     See  Pass}o?iate  Pilgrim^  Introduction,  p.  lo. 

^  Initials,  instead  oF  full  names,  were  commonly  employed  when  the 
dedicatee  was  a  private  and  undistinguished  friend  of  the  dedicator. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  the  common  assumption  tliat  Thededica- 
*  T.  T.'  in  addressing  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  JJJ*"  ^J  ^ 
to  <■  Mr.  W.  H.',  was  transgressing  the  ordinary  law  affecting 
publishers'  dedications,  and  was  covertly  identifying  the 
'lovely'  youth  whom  Shakespeare  had  eulogized  in  his  sonnets. 
A  study  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bibliography  can  alone 
interpret  the  situation  aright.  In  all  probability  Thorpe 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Sotmets  followed  the  analogy  of  his 
dedication  of  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  idoo.  There  he  selected 
for  patron  Blount,  his  friend-in-trade,  who  had  aided  him  in 
the  publication.  His  chosen  patron  of  the  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets  in  1(^09  was  doubtless  one  who  stood  to  him 
in  a  similar  business  relation. 

Although  Thorpe's  buoyant  and  self-complacent  per- 
sonality slightly  coloured  his  style,  his  dedicatory  address 
to  <  Mr.  W.  H. '  followed,  with  slight  variations,  the  best 
recognized  and  most  conventional  of  the  dedicatory  formulae 
of  the  day.  He  framed  his  salutation  of  « Mr.  W.  H.'  into 
a  wish  for  his  patron's  <  all  happiness'  and  'eternity'.'     'AH 


^  The  formula  was  of  great  antiquity.  Dante  employed  it  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Div'tna  Commedia,  which  ran :  '  Domino  Kani  Grandi  de  ScaJa 
devotissimus  suus  Dante  Aligherius  .  .  .  vitam  optat  per  tempora  diuturna 
felicem,  ct  gloriosi  nominis  in  perpetuum  incrementum.'  The  Elizabethan 
dedicator  commonly  '  wisheth  '  his  patron  '  all  happiness '  and  '  eternity ' 
(or  periphrases  to  that  effect)  by  way  of  prelude  or  heading  to  a  succeeding 
dedicatory  epistle,  but  numerous  examples  could  be  adduced  where  the  dedi- 
cator, as  in  Thorpe's  case,  left  the  'wish'  to  stand  alone,  and  where  no  epistle 
followed  it.  Thorpe's  dedicatory  procedure  and  choice  of  type  was  obviously 
influenced  by  Ben  Jonson's  form  of  dedication  before  the  first  edition  of 
his  Volpone^  which  Thorpe  published  for  Jonson  in  16^07  and  which  Eld  printed. 
On  the  first  leaf,  following  the  title,  appears  in  short  lines  (in  the  same  fount  of 
large  capitals  as  that  used  in  Thorpe's  dedication  to  '  Mr.  W.  H.')  these 
words:  'To  the  Most  Noble  |  and  Most  Aequall  |  Sisters  (  The  Two  Famovs 
Vniversities  |  For  their  Love  [  And  I  Acceptance  |  Shewn  |  TohisPoeme  |  in 
the  Presentation  |  Ben:  lonson  |  The  Gratefvll  Acknowledger  |  Dedicates  | 
Both  It  and  Himselfe  ]  .'     In  very  small  type,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 

£  2 
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happiness  "^y  *  health  and  etemall  happinesse"*^  <all  perseverance 
with  soules  happiness ',  '  heahh  on  earth  temporall  and  higher 
happiness  eternalP^  <the  prosperity  of  times  successe  in  this  life, 
with  the  reward  of  etemitie  in  the  world  to  come '  are  variants 
of  the  common  form,  drawn  from  books  that  were  produced 
at  almost  the  same  moment  as  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  The 
substantives  are  invariably  governed  by  the  identical  inflexion 
of  the  verb — <  wisheth ' — which  Thorpe  employed. 
The  promise  By  attaching  to  the  conventional  complimentary  mention 

ctcinity.  ^^  <  eternity'  the  ornamental  phrase  *  promised  by  our  ever- 
living  poet' (i.e.  Shakespeare),  Thorpe  momentarily  indulged  in 
that  vein  of  grandiloquence  of  which  other  dedications  from  his 
pen  furnish  examples.  <  Promises  '  of  eternity  were  showered 
by  poets  on  their  patrons  with  prodigal  hands.  Shakespeare 
in  his  sonnets  had  repeated  the  current  convention  with 
much  fervour  when  addressing  a  fair  youth.  Thorpe's 
interweaving  of  the  conventional  '  wish '  of  the  ordinary 
bookmaker,  with  an  allusion  to  the  conventional  '  promise ' 
of  the  panegy^rizing  poet,  gave  fresh  zest  and  emphasis  to 
the  well-worn  phrases  of  complimentary  courtesy.  There 
is  no  implication  in  Thorpe's  dedicatory  greeting  of  an 
ellipse,  after  the  word  < promised',  of  the  word  'him',  i.e. 
<Mr.  W.  H.'  Thorpe  'wisheth'  'Mr.  W.  H.'  'eternity', 
no  less  grudgingly  than  '  our  ever-living  poet '  offered  his 
own  friend  the  '  promise '  of  it  in  his  sonnets. 
Thorpe's  Almost    cvcry   phrase    in    his    dedicatory    greeting    of 

technical       ^  ^^^  y^  -^  >  j^^g  ^  tcchnical  significance,  which  has  no  bear- 

language.  O  ? 

ing  on  Shakespeare's  intention  as  sonneteer,  but  exclusively 
concerns  Thorpe's  action  and  position  as  the  publisher.  In 
accordance  with  professional  custom,  Thorpe  dubbed  himself 

page,  below  this  dedication,  are  the  words  :  ^  There  follows  an  Epistle  if  |  you 
dare  venture  on  |  the  length.'     The  Epistle  begins  overleaf. 
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'  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth ',  and  thereby- 
claimed  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  under- 
taking. His  fellow-publisher,  William  Barley,  called  himself 
his  patron's  'faithful  well-vp'tller'*  when,  in  i^-pf,  he  dedicated 
a  book,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  picked  up  without 
communication  with  the  author,  to  Richard  Stapar,  a  Turkey 
merchant  of  his  acquaintance/  Similarly,  when  the  dramatist 
John  Marston  in  \6o6  undertook  to  issue  for  himself  his  play 
named  '  Parasitaster  or  the  Fawne ',  he  pointed  out  in  a  prose 
preface  that  he  (the  author)  was  the  sole  controller  of  the 
publication,  and  was  on  this  occasion  his  own  < setter  out': 
*  Let  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  that  I  have  been 
my  own  setter  out? 

To  the  title  which  Thorpe  bestows  on  Mr.  W.  H.,  '  the  '  The  oniie 
onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing  sonnets,'  a  like  professional  ^S^"^'- 
significance  attaches.  In  this  phrase  Thorpe  acknowledges  the 
services  of  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  in  <  procuring '  and  collecting  in  his 
behalf  the  < private'  transcripts,  from  which  the  volume 
was  printed.  To  <Mr.  W.  H.'s'  sole  exertions  the  birth  of 
the  publication  may  be  attributed.  '  Mr.  W.  H.'  filled  a  part 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
publishing  as  <  procurer  of  the  copy  '.  In  Elizabethan  English 
there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  use  of  <  begetter '  in  its 
primary  sense  of '  getter  '  or  <  procurer  ',  without  any  implica- 

'  Barley  saluted  his  patron  (before  Richard  Haskton's  report  of  his  '  Ten 
years'  Travels  in  foreign  countries ')  thus  :  '  Your  worship's  faithful  well-wilier, 
W[illiam]  Barley,  wisheth  all  fortunate  and  happy  success  in  all  your  enter- 
prises, with  increase  of  worldly  worship  ^  and,  after  death,  the  joys  unspeak- 
able.' A  rare  copy  of  the  tract  is  at  Britwell.  It  is  reprinted  in  Arber's 
Garner.  The  stationer  Thomas  Walkley  in  i()aa,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Second  Quarto  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Vh'tlaster^  wrote  that  'he  had 
adventured  to  issue  a  revised  edition  knowing  how  many  'welUiuishers  it  had 
abroad'.  Another  'stationer',  Richard  Hawkins,  who  published  on  his  own 
account  the  third  edition  of  the  same  play  in  i()a8,  described  himself  in  the 
preliminary  page  as  'acting  the  merchant  adve?iturer  s  part'. 
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tion  of  that  coinmon  secondary  meaning  of  '  breed '  or 
'  generate ',  which  in  modern  speech  has  altogether  disphiced 
the  earlier  signification.' 

'  '  Beget '  came  into  being  as  an  intensive  form  of  *  get ',  and  was 
mainly  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mediaeval  English  in  the  sense  of 
'obtain'.  It  acquired  the  specialized  signification  of  'breed'  at  a  slightly 
later  stage  of  development,  and  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
bore  concurrently  the  alternative  meanings  of  'procure'  (or  'obtain')  and 
'  breed  '  (or  '  produce ').  Seventeenth-century  literature  and  lexicography  recog- 
nized these  two  senses  of  the  word  and  no  other.  'Begetter'  might 
mean  'father'  (or  'author")  or  it  might  mean  'procurer'  (or  'acquirer').  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  Thorpe  meant  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  'author'  of  the 
sonnets.  Consequently  doubt  that  he  meant  'procurer'  or  'acquirer'  is 
barely  justifiable.  The  following  are  six  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  use 
of  the  word  in  its  primary  significance  of  '  procure ' : — 

(i)  The  mightier  [sc.  the]  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 

That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  [i.e.  procures]  him  hate. 

[Lucrece^  1004.-5.) 
(i)     We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness, 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  Time  in  Padui  shall  beget  [i.e.  procure]. 

{Taming  of  the  Shrew^  i.  i.  43-y.) 

(g)  'In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  .  .  .  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance.'  {Hamlet^  iii.  i.  6?)  Hamlet  in 
this  sentence  colloquially  seeks  emphasis  by  repetition,  and  the  distinction  of 
meaning  to  be  drawn  between  'acquire'  and  'beget 'is  no  more  than  that 
to  be  drawn  between  the  preceding  '  torrent '  and  '  tempest.' 

(4)  'J  have  some  cousins  german  at  Couit  [that]  shall  beget  you  (i.e. 
procure  for  you)  the  reversion  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Revels.'  (Dekker's 
SatirotnastiXj  l6ca  ;  cf.  Hawkins'  Oright  of  English  Drama,  iii.  1^6.) 

(t)  '  [This  play]  hath  begot  itself  (i.e.  procured  for  itself  or  obtained) 
a  greater  favour  than  he  (i.e.  Sejanus)  lost,  the  love  of  good  men.'  (Ben  Jon- 
son's  dedication  before  Sejanus,  i^^T)  which  was  published  by  Thorpe.) 

{6)  [A  spectator  wishes  to  see  a  hero  on  the  stage]  '  kill  Paynims,  wild 
boars,  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters;  beget  him  (i.e.  get  him)  a  reputation, 
and  marry  an  Emperor's  daughter  for  his  mistress  '.  (Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic 
Lady  (1^31),  Act  i,  Epilogue.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1821  James 
Bosvvell  the  younger,  who  there  incorporated  Malone's  unpublished  collec- 
tions, appended  to  T.  T.'s  dedication  the  note  :  'The  word  begetter  is  merely 
the  person  who  gets  ox  procures  a  thing,  with  the  common  prchx  be  added  to 
it.'  After  quoting  Dekker's  use  of  the  word  as  above  (No.  4),  Boswell  adds 
that  W.  H.  probably  '  furnished  the  printer  with  his  copy  '.  Neither  Steevens 
nor  Malone,  who  were  singularly  well  versed  in  Elizabethan  bibliography. 
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A  very  few  years  earlier  a  cognomen  almost  identical  'First 
with  <■  begetter  '  (in  the  sense  of  procurer)  was  conferred  in  coileaom- 
a  popular  anthology,  entitled  Belvedere  or  the  Garden  of  the  of  these 
Muses^  on  one  who  rendered  its  publisher  the  like  service 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  seems  to  have  rendered  Thorpe,  the  publisher 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  One  John  Bodenham,  filling  much 
the  same  role  as  that  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  brought  together 
in  idoo  a  number  of  brief  extracts  ransacked  from  the 
unpublished,  as  well  as  from  the  published,  writings  of  con- 
temporary poets.  Bodenham's  collections  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  « stationer  ',  one  Hugh  Astley,  who  published 
them  under  the  title  Belvedere  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses,  After 
an  unsigned  address  from  the  publisher  '  To  the  Reader ' 
in  explanation  of  the  undertaking,  there  follows  immediately 
a  dedicatory  sonnet  inscribed  to  John  Bodenham,  who  had 
brought  the  material  for  the  volume  together,  and  had 
committed  it  to  the  publisher's  charge.  The  lines  are  signed 
in  the  publisher's  behalf,  by  A.  M.  (probably  the  well-known 
writer,  Anthony  Munday).  Bodenham  was  there  apostro- 
phized as 

First  causer  and  collectour  of  these  floures. 

In  another  address  to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  is  headed  <  The  Conclusion  ',  the  publisher  again  refers 
more   prosaically   to   Bodenham,   as   <  The    Gentleman   who 

recognized  that  'begetter'  could  be  interpreted  as  'inspirer' — an  interpreta- 
tion of  which  no  example  has  been  adduced.  Daniel  used  the  word  '  begotten ', 
in  the  common  sense  of  '  produced ',  in  the  dedicatory  Sonnet  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  before  his  collection  of  sonnets  called  Delia  {i<y^-i). 
He  bids  his  patroness  regard  his  poems  as  her  own,  as  ^begotten  by  thy  hand 
and  my  desire' ;  she  is  asked  to  treat  them  as  it  they  were  YiX.txo.Wj  produced 
by,  or  born  of,  her  hand  or  pen,  at  the  writer's  request.  The  countess  was 
herself  a  writer  of  poetry,  a  circumstance  which  gives  point  to  Daniel's 
compliment.  The  passage  is  deprived  of  sense  if '  begotten  by  thy  hand '  be 
accorded  any  other  meaning. 


tcxr. 
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was  the  cause  of  this  Collection'  (p.  235-).  When  Thorpe 
called  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  'the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets ',  he  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  organizers 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  called  Belvedere^  in  k^oo,  meant 
when  they  conferred  tlie  appellations  <  first  canser '  and  '  the 
cause '  on  John  Bodenham,  who  was  procurer  for  tliem  of 
the  copy  for  that  enterprise.' 


IV 

State  of  the  The  corrupt  State  of  the  text  of  Thorpe's  edition  of 

1 509  fully  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  enterprise  lacked 
authority,  and  was  pursued  tliroughout  in  that  reckless  spirit 
which  infected  publishing  speculations  of  the  day.  Tlie 
character  of  the  numerous  misreadings  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Thorpe  had  no  means  of  access  to  tlie  author's  MS.  The 
procurer  of  the  <■  copy '  liad  obviously  brought  together 
'  dispersed  transcripts '  of  varying  accuracy.  Many  had 
accumulated  incoherences  in  their  progress  from  pen  to  pen.^ 
The  <  copy '  was  constructed  out  of  the  papers  circulating  in 
private,  and  often  gave  only  a  hazy  indication  of  the  poet's 

^  What  was  the  name  of  which  W.  H.  were  the  initials  cannot  be  stated 
positively.  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  them  to  belong  to  one  William 
Hall,  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  seems  to  have  dealt  in  un- 
published poems  or  <  dispersed  transcripts '  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  to  have  procured  their  publication  j  cf.  Life  of  Shakespeare^ 
p.  4.18  seq. 

^  Like  Sidney's  sonnets,  which  long  circulated  in  *  private'  MSS., 
Shakespeare's  collection  *  being  spread  abroad  in  written  copies,  had  gathered 
much  corruption  by  ill  writers  (i.e.  scriveners)'.  Cf.  the  publisher  Thomas 
Newman's  dedicatory  epistle  before  the  first  (unauthorized)  edition  of  Sidney's 
Astrophel  and  Stella  (15-5)1).  Thorpe's  bookselling  friend,  Edward  Blount, 
when  he  gathered  together,  without  the  author's  aid,  the  scattered  essays  by 
John  Earlc,  which  Blount  published  in  \Gi%  under  the  title  of  Micro-cosmo- 
graphie^  described  them  as  'many  sundry  dispersed  transcripts,  some  very 
imperfect  and  surreptitious '. 
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meaning.  The  compiler  had  arranged  the  poems  roughly  in 
order  of  subject.  The  printer  followed  the  manuscript  with 
ignorant  fidelity.  Signs  of  inefficient  correction  of  the  press 
abound,  and  suggest  haste  in  composition  and  press-work. 
The  book  is  a  comparatively  short  one,  consisting  of  forty 
leaves  and  2,1 5- (5  lines  of  verse.  Yet  there  are  probably  on 
an  average  five  defects  per  page  or  one  in  every  ten  lines. 

Of  the  following  thirty-eight  misprints,  at  least  thirty  Misprints, 
play  havoc  with  the  sense: — 

XII.  4.     And   sable   curls   or  siluer'd    ore   with    white : 
(for  all). 
XXIII.  14.     To  heare   rvit  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  rviht: 

(for  with  and  wk). 
XXVI.  II.     And  puts  apparrell  on  my  tottered  lou'mg:  (for 
tattered). 
And   night   doth   nightly    make   greefes   length 

seeme  stronger  :  (for  strength). 
Which    time    and    thoughts    so    sweetly    dost 
deceiue ;  (for  doth). 
XL.  7.     But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  this  selfe  deceauest : 
(for  thy). 
Receiuing  naught/  by  elements  so  sloe. 
xLvii.  II.     For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canst 
moue  :  (for  710 1  or  no). 
Therefore     desire     (of    perfect/     love     being 

made). 
When   that   shall    vade,   Ify   verse    distils    your 

truth  :  (for  my). 
As  cal    it   Winter,  which   being   ful   of  care : 

(for  or). 
With    times    iniurious    hand   chrusht   and    ore- 
worne  :  (for  cruslPd). 


xxviii.  14. 
xxxix.  12. 


XLIV.  13, 


LI.  10. 
LIV.  14. 
LVI.  13. 
LXIII.   2. 
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Misprints.  Lxv.  12.     Or    who    liis    spoilc    or    beautic    can    forbid 

(for  ./). 
Lxix.  3.     All  toungs  (the  voice  of  soulcs)  giiie  thee  that 
end :    (for  due). 
Lxxiii.  4.     Bare  rn''ivd  qiiiers,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang :  (for  ruined). 
Lxxvi.  7.     That  eiiery  word  doth  almost  fel  my  name: 
(for  tell). 
LxxMi.  ic.     Commit  to  these  waste  blacks^  and  thou  shalt 

finde  :  (for  blanks). 
Lxxx\  III.  I.     When   thou  shalt  be  dispode  to  set  me  light: 

(for  disposed). 
xc.  II.     But  in  the  onset  come,  so  stall  I  taste:    (for 

shall). 
xci.  9.     Thy  loue   is   bitter  then   high   birth   to   me : 
(for  better). 
xci\'.  4.     Vnmooued,    could^    and    to    temptation    slow : 

(for  cold). 
xcvi.  II.     How   many   gazers   tnighst  thou    lead    away: 
(for  inightest). 
xcix.  9.     Our  blushing  shame,  an  other  white  dispaire : 

(for  One). 
cii.  7-8.     As  Philomell  in  summers  front  doth  singe. 

And  stops  /;//  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daies : 
(for  her). 
cvi.  1 2.     They    had    not    still  enough    your    worth    to 

sing:  (for  shill). 
cviii.  3.     What's  new  to  speake,  what  now  to   register: 

(for  new). 
cxii.  14.     That   all   the   world   besides   7ne    thinJies  y^are 

dead',  (for  771  e thinks  are  dead). 
cxiii.  6.     Oi^  bird,  of  flowre,  or  shape  which    it    doth 
lackj.    (for  latch). 
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CXXIX.   9. 


I  O-  I  I , 


CXXXII.  2. 


cxxvii.  9.     Therefore  my  Mistersse  eyes  are  Raiien  blacke :  Misprints, 
(for  All  stress'*  s  brews). 
Made    In    pursut   and    in    possession   so :    (for 

77iad  in  pursuit). 
Had,  hailing,  and  in  quest,  to  haue  extreame 
A   blisse    in    proofe   and  proud   and  very    wo : 

(for  proved  a). 
Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  disdaine  ; 
(for  torments). 
9.     As    those  two  morning  eyes   become  thy  face  : 
(for  7nour7i!ng). 
cxL.  13.     That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  be  lyde :   (for 

belied). 
cxLiv.  2.     Which   like    two    spirits    do    sugiest  me    still  : 
(for  suggest). 
6.     Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  si^)t'.  (for 
side). 
CLii.  1 3.     For  I  haue  sworne  thee  faire  :    more  periurde 

eye\  (for  1). 
CLiii.  14.     Where   Cupid  got  new  fire;    my  mistres  eye\ 
(for  eyes  rhyming  with  lies). 
The  discrepancies  in  spelling  may  not  exceed  ordinary  Confusion 
limits,  but  they  confirm  the  impression  that  the  compositors  ^"  ^^^  '"^' 
followed  an  unintelligent    transcript.      <  Scythe '  appears   as 
<sieth'  (XII.  13  and  C.   14),  and  as  <  syeth '  (CXXIII.  14); 
'Minutes'  appears  as  'mynuits'  (XIV.  f  and  LXXVII.  2), 
as  <  mynuit '  (CXXVI.  8),  and  as  <  minuites '  (LX.  2) ;  <  False ' 
appears  as  <  false'  (XX.  4,  f),  as  <faulse'  (LXVIII.  14),  and 
as  <falce'  (LXXII.  9,  XCII.  14,  XCIII.  7).     More  than  forty 
other  orthographical  peculiarities  of  like  significance,  ^^^N  of 
v/hich  are  distinguishable  from  misprints,  are  : — <  accumilate ' 
for   <  accumulate'    (CXVII.    10);    <a    floate '   for    « afloate ' 

F  2 
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(LXXX.    9)^    'alaicd'   for   ^allayed'  (LVI.   3);    <are'  (in 
<thou  are')  for  <art'  (LXX.   i);    <Asconce'  for  'Askance' 
(CX.  <$);   <Alcumic'  for  <  alchemy '  (CXIV.  4);    'bale'  for 
'bail' (CXXXIII.  10);  <  beare  '  for 'bier  '  (XII.  8);  'binne' 
for  'been '(CX  VII.  f);   'boiire'  for  'bower'  (CXXVII.  7); 
'  coopelment '  for  '  couplement '  (XXI.  ;) ;  '  Croe  '  for  '  crow ' 
(CXIII.  12);  'cryttick' for 'critic' (CXII.  11);  '  culler  '  for 
'colour'  (XCIX.  14) j    'Currall'  for  'Coral'  (CXXX.  2); 
'  deceaued  '  for  '  deceived  '  (CIV.  12);'  denide  '  for  '  denied  ' 
(CXLII.  14);  'dome' for 'doom'  (CXLV.  7);  <Eaues'for 
<  Eves ',  i.  e.  '  Eve's  '  (XCIII.  13);*  ethers '  for  '  cithers  ',  i.  e. 
'cither's'  (XXVIII.   y) ;    'fild'  for  'filled'  (LXIII.   3   and 
LXXX VI.  13);  '  foles  '  for  '  fools  '  (CXXIV.  13);*  grin'de ' 
for  <  grind  '  (CX.  10) ;  <  grose  '  for  '  gross '  (CLI.  6) ;  <  higth  ' 
for  '  height '  (CXVI.  8) ;  '  Himne '  for  '  hymn  '  (LXXXV.  7) ; 
'  hower  '  for  '  hour  '  (CXXVI.  2) ;    '  hunny  '    for   '  honey  ' 
(LXV.  r);  <I'  for  'Ay'  (CXXXVL  5);  'iealious'  for  'jealous' 
(LVII.  9)  i   <  inhearce  '  for  '  inhearse  '  (LXXX VI.  3) ;   *  mar- 
ierom  '  for  '  marjoram '  (XCIX.  7) ;   '  naigh  '  for  '  neigh  '  (LI. 
11);    '  nere  '  for  '  ne'er  ',  i.  e.  <  never  '  (CXVIII.  y) ;  <  of  for 
'off'    (LXL    14);    'pertake'   for   'partake'  (CXLIX.   2); 
'pibled'     for    'pebbled'    (LX.     i);     'pray'    for    'prey' 
(LXXIV.    10);    'randon'    for    'random'    (CXLVII.    12); 
'  renu'de '    for   'renewed'   (CXI.   8);   'sawsie'   for  'saucy' 
(LXXX.  7);  <shall'  for  'shalt'  (LXXXVIIL  8);   'thether' 
for   '  thither  '   (CLIII.    12);    '  vnstayined  '   for   '  unstained  ' 
(LXX.    8)j    'woes'    for    '  woos '    (XLI.   7);    '  yawes '    for 
'jaws'   (XIX.    3);   'y'haue'    for    'you    have'    (CXX.    d)  j 
'Yf  for 'If  (CXXIV.  i). 
« Their  *  for  The  Substitution,  fifteen  times,  of  their  for  thy  or  thiney 

'*^^'-  and  once  of  there  for  thee^  even  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 

want  of  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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poems  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  volume  through  the 
press.  Few  works  are  more  dependent  for  their  due  compre- 
hension on  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, and  tlie  frequent  recurrence  of  this  form  of  error  is 
very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  puzzling  confusions : — 
XXVI.  12.     To   show   me    worthy  of  their  sweet   respect: 

(for  thy).  ^ 
XXVII.  ro.     Presents    their    shaddoe    to    my    sightles    view: 
(for  %). 
XXXI.  8.     But  things  remou'd  that  hidden  in   there   lie: 

(for  thee). 
XXXV.  8.     Excusing   their  sins    more  then   their  sins  are  : 
(for  thy  and   thy). 
Intitled    in    their  parts,  do  crowned   sit :    (for 

When    in     dead    night    their    faire    imperfect 

shade  :    (for  thy). 
Of   their   faire    health,    recounting    it    to    me : 
(for  thy). 
XLVI.  3.     Mine  eye,  my  heart  their  pictures  sight  would 
barre  :   (for  thy). 
8 .     And  sayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyes : 
(for  thy). 

13.  As  thus,  mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part: 
(for  thiiie). 

14.  And    my  hearts    right,    their    inward    loue    of 
heart  :    (for  thine). 

Lxix.  f.     Their    outward    thus    with    outward    praise    is 

crownd  :    (for  Thy), 
Lxx.  6.     Their    worth    the    greater    beeing    woo'd    of 

time  :   (for  Thy). 


xxxvii.  7. 

XLIII.    I  I. 
XLV.    12. 
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cxxviii.  II.     Ore    whomc    their    fingers    walke    with    gentle 

gate :    (for  thy). 
14.     Giue  them  their  fingers,  me  thy   lips  to  kisse : 
(for  thy). 
'To 'for  Tlic  like  want  of  care,  altlioiigh  of  smaller  moment,  is 

'too'.  apparent  in  tlie  frequent  substitution  of  the  preposition  to  for 

the  adverbial  too  : — 
XXXVIII.  3.     Thine  owne  sweet  argTiment,  to  excellent. 

Lxi.  14.     From  me  farre  of,  with  others  all  to  neere. 
Lxxiv.  12.     To  base  of  thee  to  be  remembred. 
Lxxxiii.  7.     How    farre  a    moderne    quill    doth    come    to 

short. 
Lxxxvi.  2.     Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 

The  reverse  mistake  appears  in — 
cxxxv.  2.     And  Will  too  boote  :  (for  to  boot). 
'Were 'and  At  Icast  thricc  Tvere  is  confused  with  wear: — 

^^^"^  ■  Lxxvii.  I.     Thy    glasse   will   shew  thee   how  thy    beauties 

were  :    (for  wear). 
xcviii.  II.     They  weare  but   sweet,  but  figures  of  delight : 

(for  were). 
cxL.  5".     If  I   might  teach  thee  witte  better   it  weare: 
(for  were). 
Miscella-  The  following  proofs  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  classifi- 

cation, but  give  additional  proof  of  the  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  credited  the  volume  with 
exceptional  typographical  accuracy.' 

^  There  are  some  trifling  discrepancies  between  various  copies  of  the 
edition  which  illustrate  the  common  practice  among  Elizabethan  printers  of 
binding  up  an  uncorrected  sheet,  after  the  sheet  has  been  corrected,  and  after 
other  copies  have  been  made  up  with  the  corrected  version.  The  '  Ellesmere ' 
copy  has,  in  LXXVIII.  6,  the  unique  misreading-— ;?^^  (for  /!ie) — which  is  cor- 
rected in  other  copies.  As  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  it  has,  too,  at  F3  (recto) 
the  wrong  catchword  T^e  for  Speake,  which  is  set  right  in  the  Bodleian  copy. 
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There  was  an  obvious  error  in  the  '  copy '  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  Sj?met  CXLVI.  i,  2  : — 

Poore  soiile  the  center  of  my  sinfull  earthy 

My  sinfull  earth  these  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 

The    repetition  of  the   three   last  words   of  line   i    at   the 
beginning  of  line  2  makes  the  sense  and  metre  hopeless. 

Sonnet  CX.YI  is  wrongly  headed  119. 

The  first  word  of  Sonnet  CXXII,  Thy^  appears  as  TThy. 
The  initial  <  W  of  Sonnet  LXXIX  is  from  a  wrong  fomit. 
The  catchwords  are  given  more  correctly  in  some  copies 
than  in  others,  but  nine  errors  are  found  in  all.  At  C3 
(recto)  To  appears  instead  of  Thou ;  at  C4  (verso)  Eternal  I 
for  Eternal'^  at  E  (recto)  Crawls  for  Crawles-^  at  D2  (recto), 
E3  (recto),  F  (verso),  G2  (verso),  H3  (verso),  and  I2  (recto), 
'Mine^  That^  I  grant ^  When^  My^  and  Loue  appear  instead  of 
the  numerals  ^6^  70,  82,  io(J,  130,  and  142,  which  are  the 
headings  respectively  of  the  next  pages  (the  numeral  is 
given  correctly  in  like  circumstances  in  seven  other  places). 

The  appearance  of  two  pairs  of  brackets,  one  above  the 
other,  enclosing  blank  spaces,  at  the  end  of  Sonnet  CXXVI 
is  a  curious  irregularity,  due  probably  for  once  to  the  printer's 
scruples,  albeit  mistaken.  The  poem  is  not  a  regular  sonnet : 
it  consists  of  six  riming  couplets — twelve  lines  in  all.  But  it 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  poems 
of  the  same  kind  and  length  inserted  in  sonnet-sequences  of 
the  day.  The  printer,  however,  imagined  that  it  was  a  sonnet 
with  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  missing,  and  for  these 
he  clumsily  left  a  vacant  space  which  he  vaguely  expected  to 
fill  in  subsequently.' 

'  The  suggestion  that  the  printer  intended  the  empty  brackets  to  denote 
the  close  of  the  first  section  of  the  sonnets,  most  of  which  were  addressed  to 
a  man,  and  the  opening  of  a  second  section,  most  of  which  were  addressed 
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irregulari-  Punctuatioii   shows,  Oil  the  wholc,  no  more  systematic 

ties  of  ^  Q^YQ  l-}^^j-j  other  features  of  composition.  Commas  are  fre- 
quent, both  in  and  out  of  place.  At  times  they  stand  for 
a  full  stop.  At  times  they  are  puzzlingly  replaced  by  a  colon 
or  semicolon,  or  again  they  are  omitted  altogether.  Brackets 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  commas,  but  not 
regularly  enough  to  justify  a  belief  that  they  were  introduced 
on  a  systematic  plan.' 
Capitals  and  Considerable  irregularity  characterizes  the  use  of  capital 

letters  within  the  line  or  of  italic  type.  Both  appear  rarely 
and  at  the  compositor's  whim.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  to 
italicize  unfamiliar  or  foreign  words  and  names  and  to  give  them 
an  initial  capital  in  addition.  But  the  printer  of  the  sonnets 
usually  went  his  own  way  without  heed  of  law  or  custom. "^ 

to  a  woman,  is  unsupported  by  authority  or  by  the  precise  position  of  the 
brackets.  They  are  directly  attached  to  tlie  single  sonnet  (CXXVI),  and 
point  to  some  imagined  hiatus  within  its  limits. 

'  Brackets,  in  the  absence  of  commas,  are  helpful  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Whilst  I  (my  soueraine)  watch  the  clock  for  you  lvii.  6. 

Oh  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck)  lviii.  5^. 

O  if  (I  say)  you  looke  vpon  this  verse  lxxi.  p. 
When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay  10. 

Or  (being  wrackt)  I  am  a  worthlcsse  bote  lxxx.  11. 

Brackets  are  wrongly  introduced  in  lines  like  : — 

But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is)  lxxx.  5. 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you,  lxxxvi.  i. 

The  absence  of  all  punctuation  within  the  line  in  such  lines  as  these  is  very 
perplexing  : — 

Which  vsed  liues  th'  executor  to  be.  iv.  14. 

Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none.  viii.  14. 

In  several  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  takes  the  place  of  one  of  ex- 
clamation with  most  awkward  effect. 

=  'Rose'  is  used  twelve  times:  it  is  italicized  once  (I.  z)  •  the  names  of 
other  flowers  are  not  italicized  at  all  (cf.  XXV.  6,  XCIV.  14,  XCVIII.  9, 
XCIX.  6).  'Alchemy'  (alcumie)  is  used  twice  :  it  is  once  italicized  (CXIV.  4) 
and  once  not  (XXXIII.  4).  '  Audite*  is  used  thrice,  and  is  twice  italicized. 
'Autumn'  appears  twice,  and  is  once  italicized  :  'spring',  'summer',  and 
'  winter'  are  never  thus  distinguished.  The  following  are  the  other  italicized 
words  in  the  sonnets:  Ahisme  (CXII.  <))  j  Adorns  (LIU.  5)  •  Al'mi  (LXXVIII.  3)5 
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To  Thorpe's  ^  copy '  of  the  sonnets  was  appended  a  poem  yc  tvuers 
which  had  no  concern  with  them.  It  consisted  of  329  lines  ^'""^^'""'• 
in  the  seven-line  stanza  of  Lucrece^  and  was  entitled  <  A  Lovers 
Complaint.  By  William  Shake-speare.'  The  piece  is  a  poetic 
lament  by  a  maiden  for  her  betrayal  by  a  deceitful  lover. 
The  title  constantly  recurs  in  Elizabethan  poetry.'  The 
tone  throughout  is  conventional.  The  language  is  strained, 
and  the  far-fetched  imagery  exaggerates  the  worst  defects  of 
Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  Such  metaphors  as  the  following  are 
frequent : — 

Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend.    (11.  22-3.) 

This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 

Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face.    (11.  281-2.) 

A  very  large  number  of  words  which  are  employed  in  the 
poem  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare's  work.  Some 
of  these  seem  invented  for  the  occasion  to  cover  incapacity  of 
expression."-    The  attribution  of  the  poem  to  Shakespeare  may 

C«/>;V  (CLIir.  I  and  14);  Dyans  (CLIII.  a);  Eaues  (XCIII.  13);  Grecian 
(LIII.  8);  Hellens  {^\\\,  7);  HmV/V>^<r  (CXXIV.  9) ;  Hf'u;x(XX.  7);  Informer 
(CXXV.  13);  Intriyn  (LVI.  9);  Mars  (LV.  7);  Fhilomell  (CII.  7);  i^etus 
(CXXVI.  12);  Satire  (C.  Il);  Saturne  (XCVIII.  4.);  Statues  (LV.  5); 
Syren  (CXIX.  i) ;  Wi//  {CXXXV.  I,  a,  ii,  ix,  14;  CXXXVJ.  2,  ^,  14.; 
CXLIII.  13).  In  ^  Lover's  Complaint  only  a  single  word  throughout  is  itali- 
cized— Alices^  in  1.  173.  The  following  words  of  like  class  to  those  italicized 
in  the  sonnets  lack  that  mark  of  distinction:  Orient  (VII.  i);  Phienix  (XIX.  4.); 
Muse  (XXXII.  10  et  al.  loc);  Ocean  (LXIV.  5);  Epitaph  (LXXXI.  i); 
Rhethorick  (LXXXII.  10);  Charter  (LXXXVII.  3);  cryttick  (CXII.  11); 
cherubines  (CXIV.  6) ;  Phisitions  (CXL.  8). 

'  Two  poems  called  '  A  Lovers  Complaint '  figure  in  Breton's  Arbor 
of  Amorous  Devises  (1597). 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  once-used  words  in  A  Lover's  Complaint: 
'Acture'  (1.  185);  'annexions'  (2.08);  'bat'  [i.e.  stick]  (6'4);  'credent' 
(179);  '  encrimson'd' (zoi);  '  ender' (122);  '  enpatron  '  (224);  'enswathed' 
(49)  J  <  extincture '  (294) ;  '  fluxive '  (^o) ;  '  impleach'd  '  (105) ;  '  inundation ' 
(290);  '  invised' (212);  'laundering '  (17) ;  'lover'd' (320);  'maund'(3d); 
'pensived'  (119);  'phraseless'  (225);  'plenitude'  (302);  '  sawn '[=  seen] 
(91) ;  '  sheaved '  hat  (31);  '  termless '  (94). 
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well  be  disputed.  It  was  probably  a  literary  exercise  on  a  very 
common  theme  by  some  second-rate  poet,  which  was  circu- 
lating like  the  sonnets  in  written  copies,  and  was  assigned  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  enterprising  transcriber.    The  reference  to — 

Deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 

Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality, 

(11.  209-10.) 

combines  with  the  far-fetched  conceits  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  that  vast  sonnet 
literature,  which  both  in  France  and  England  abounded  in 
affected  allusions  to  precious  gems.'  The  typography  of  the 
poem  has  much  the  same  defects  as  the  sonnets.  Among  the 
confusing  misprints  are  the  following : — <  a  sacred  Sunne '  for 
<nun'  (2(Jo);  ^  Or  cleft  eifect '  for  <0'  (293);  *all  strahig 
formes '  for  '  strange '  (303)  j  *  sounding  palenesse '  for  <s wound- 
ing '  or  ^  swooning  '  ( 3  oj-)  j  '  sound''  for  '  s wound  '  or  *  swoon  ' 
(308). 

'  Ronsard,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade,  were  very  generous  in  their 
comparison  of  their  mistress'  charms  to  precious  stones.  The  practice,  which 
was  freely  imitated  by  Elizabethan  sonneteers,  received  its  most  conspicuous 
illustration  in  the  work  of  Remy  BelJeau,  in  his  L,es  Amovrs  et  jioweavx 
eschanges  des  pierres  precievses^  vertvs  et  proprietez.  d'lcelleSj  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  i^ryiS",  and  figuratively  describes,  with  amorous  application,  the 
amethyst,  the  diamond,  the  loadstone,  the  ruby,  onyx,  opal,  emerald,  turquoise, 
and  many  other  precious  stones.  Shakespeare  proves  his  acquaintance  with 
poems  of  the  kind,  when  he  refers  in  his  sonnets  to  the  sonneteers'  habit  of 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 

{Sonnet  XXL) 

In  Sonnet  CXXX  he  again  derides  the  common  convention  : — 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red. 
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Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets  does  not  seem  to  have  Reception  of 
been  received  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm.  Edward  AUeyn,  volume ' 
the  actor,  purchased  a  copy  of  the  book  for  fivepence,  in 
June,  ido9,  within  a  month  of  its  publication.'  Another 
copy,  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (No.  VI,  below),  was 
clearly  purchased  at  the  same  price  for  a  gift-book,  near 
the  same  date.  Yet  a  third  extant  copy  (No.  VII,  below) 
bears  indication  that  it  was  acquired  in  very  early  days  by 
Milton's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  widely  read.  A  single 
edition  answered  the  demand.  The  copyright  proved  of  no 
marketable  value.  Thorpe  retained  it  till  he  disappeared  in 
i<J2j",  and  then  no  one  was  found  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 

Contemporary  references  to  Shakespeare's  somiets  in  the 
printed  literature  of  the  day  are  rare.  The  poet,  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  seems  to  have  studied  them,  though  he  failed 
to  note  the  purchase  of  Thorpe's  volume  in  the  list  which  he 
prepared  of  the  English  books  bought  by  him  up  to  the  year 
\6\\.  Many  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  figure  in 
Drummond's  early  sonnets  and  poems,  which  were  first  col- 
lected in  \6\ 6.  He  borrowed,  too,  some  lines  from  ^  Lover"* s 
Complai?ityWh'ich  was  appended  toThorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets."^ 

'  Warner's  Dultvich  Manuscripts^  p.  92. 

=  Cf.  Drummond's  Voems^  pt.  ii,  Sonnet  xi,  and  impression,  Edinb.  1616  : 

deare  Napkin  doe  not  grieve 

That  I  this  Tribute  pay  thee  from  mine  Eine^ 

And  that  (these  posting  Houres  I  am  to  live) 

1  laundre  thy  faire  Figures  in  this  Brine. 

u4  Lover's  Comp/aint  (i<)-i%): 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  Napkin  to  her  eyne^ 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  teares. 
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Some  twenty  years  later,  Shakespeare's  earnest  admirer  and  imi- 
tator, Sir  John  Sucklmg,  literally  reproduced  many  expressions 
from  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  in  his  Tragedy  of  Brennoralt.^ 
Continued  There   seems    little    doubt    that    Shakespeare's    sonnets 

circulation     continued   to    circulate    in    manuscript    as    separate    poems, 
sonnets  in      with  distiuct  headings,  after,  no  less  than  before,  Thorpe's 
manuscript,    publication   of  the   collection.      Many    copies    of  detached 
sonnets  appear  in  extant  manuscript  albums,  or  in  common- 
place books  of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The    textual    variations     from    Thorpe's    edition     indicate 
that    these    transcripts    were    derived    from    a    version    still 
circulating  in   manuscript,    which    was    distinct    from    that 
The  eighth    whicli   Thorpc    procurcd.      In    a    manuscript    commonplace 
maniisVr?pt     ^^^^  i^^  ^hc  British  Museum,  which   was   apparently  begun 
about   the   year    k^io,   there    is    a   copy    of   Sonnet    VIII  % 
with   the   heading  not   found   anywhere   else :    <  In    laudem 

'  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  XLVII : — 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tookc, 
And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  vnto  the  other, 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famisht  for  a  look^ 
Or  heart  in  Jove  with  sighes  himselfe  doth  smother  • 
With  my  loues  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart, 

dearly  suggested  such  a  passage  in  Suckling's  play  (v.   i8-ai)  {d.  Vragmenta 
Aurea,  16^6,  p.  44),  as  : — 

Iph\igc7ie'\.    Will  you  not  send  me  neither. 
Your  picture  when  y*  are  gone  ? 
That  'when  my  eye  is  famisht  for  a  looke^ 
It  may  have  where  to  feed, 
And  to  the  painted  Feast  invite  my  heart. 

=  Cf.  Add.  MS.  I5',xi6',  f.  4  b.  This  volume  contains  many  different 
handwritings  belonging  to  various  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
opens  with  a  poem  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  entitled 
Raiuleighs  Caueat  to  Secure  Courtiers^  beginning,  *  I  speak  to  such  if  anie  such 
there  be.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  on  the  Plague 
of  London  oi  i66<),  and,  in  a  far  earlier  hand,  copies  of  Hey  wood's  transla- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  of  Ovid,  which  appear  in  The  Fassionate  'Pilgrim  of 
16^12. 
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musice  et  opprobrium  contemptorij  [sic)  eiusdem.'  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  poem  was  recognized  as  forming  part  of  any- 
long  sequence  of  sonnets.  The  variant  reading-s  are  not 
important,  but  they  are  numerous  enough,  combined  with 
differences  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  to  prove  that  the  copyist  did  not  depend  on  Thorpe's 
text.  In  the  manuscript  the  two  quatrains  and  the  con- 
cluding sixain  are  numbered  ^  i ',  '  2 ',  and  '  3  '  respectively. 
The  last  six  lines  appear  in  the  manuscript  thus : — 

3- 
Marke  howe  one  stringe,  sweet  husband  to  another 
Strikes  each  on  each,  by  mutuall  orderinge 
Resemblinge  Childe^  and  Syer^  and  happy  Mother 
w.<=^  all  in  one,  this  single  note  dothe  singe 

whose  speechles  songe  beeinge  many  seeming  one 
Sings  this  to  thee^  Thou  single^  shalt  prone  ncne. 

W :  Shakspeare 
In  Thorpe's  edition  these  lines  run  thus  : — 

Marke  how  one  string  sweet  husband  to  an  other. 

Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutuall  ordering; 

Resembling  sier^  and  child,  and  happy  mother. 

Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechlesse  song  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none. 

The  superior  punctuation  of  the  last  line  of  the  manuscript  is 
noticeable. 

In  like  manner.  Sonnets  LXXI  and  XXXII,  which,  closely  Sonnets 
connected  in  subject,  meditate  on  the  likelihood  that  the  poet  xxxii. 
will  die  before  his  friend,  appear  as  independent  poems  in 
a  manuscript  commonplace  book  of  poetry  apparently  kept 
by  an  Oxford  student  about  i<^33.' 

*  This  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-PhilJipps,  is  now 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  U.S.A.     Mr.  Winship, 
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The  edition  No  less  than  thirty-one  years  elapsed  before  a  second 

ofiiJ4o.  publisher  repeated  Thorpe's  experiment.  In  16^0,  John 
Benson,  a  publisher  of  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Elect 
Street,  where  Jaggard's  memory  still  lingered,  brought  out 
a  volume  called  <  Poems  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare  Gent.' 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verse  by  several  hands, 

of  Providence,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  transcript.  The  text  of  the  two  sonnets 
only  differs  from  Thorpe's  edition  in  points  of  spelhng  and  in  the  substitution 
of  'me'  for  'you'  in  LXXI.  8,  and  of  'louc'  for  'birth'  in  XXXII.  11. 
Thorpe's  readings  are  the  better.  In  a  volume  of  MS.  poetry  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bertram,  of  London,  the  well-known  critic  and  bookseller,  and  dating 
about  16^30,  Somiet  II  appears  as  a  separate  poem  with  a  distinct  title,  which 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  text  induce 
Mr.  Dobtll  to  regard  it  as  a  transcript  of  a  copy  which  was  not  accessible  to 
Thorpe.  Most  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Dobcll's  manuscript  volume  bear  their 
writers'  names.  But  this  sonnet  is  unsigned,  and  the  copyist  was  in  apparent 
ignorance  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  work.  In  another  similar  MS.  collection 
of  poetry,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Dobell,  and  is  now  the  property  of  an 
American  collector,  there  figured  several  fragmentary  excerpts  from  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  in  an  order  which  is  found  nowhere  else.  The  handwriting 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  slight  variations  in 
point  of  words,  spelling,  and  punctuation  from  the  printed  text.  In  two 
instances  distinct  titles  are  given  to  the  poems.  One  of  these  transcripts, 
headed  '  Cruel ',  runs  thus  : — 

Thou,  Contracted  to  thine  owne  bright  eys, 
Feedst  thy  light  flame  with  selfe  substantial  fewell, 
Makeing  a  famine,  where  aboundance  lies. 
Thy  selfe  thy  foe  to  thy  sweet  selfe  too  cruell. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  worlds  fresh  ornament. 
And  onely  herauld  to  ye  Gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  owne  Bud  Buriest  thy  Contend, 
And  tender  Churle  makes  wast  in  niggarding. 
Pitty  ye  world  or  Els  this  Glutton  bee 
To  Eat  ye  worlds  due  by  ye  world  &  thee. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow 
And  Dig  deep  tranches  in  thy  beautyes  field, 
Thy  youths  Proud  liuery  so  gazd  on  now 
Wil  be  A  totterd  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
The  Canker  bloomes  haue  ful  as  deepe  a  dy 
As  ye  Perfumed  tincture  of  ye  roses. 

The  first  ten  lines  correspond  with  Sonnet  I.  ^-i-f,  the  next  four  with  Sonnet  II. 
1-4.,  and  the  last  two  with  Sonnet  LIV.  ')-6. 
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but  its  main  contents  are  i^6  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  inter- 
spersed with  all  the  poems  of  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim 
in  the  third  edition  of  i  d  1 2,  and  further  pieces  by  Heywood 
and  others.  A  short  appendix  presents  '  an  addition  of  some 
excellent  poems  ...  by  other  gentlemen '  which  are  all 
avowedly  the  composition  of  other  pens. 

There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  the 
formal  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  either  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  or  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim  to  Benson.  But  Benson 
duly  obtained  a  licence  on  November  4,  1(^39,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  The  following  entry 
appears  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Register  under  that 
date : — 

Entred  [to  John  Benson]  for  his  Copie  under  the  hands 
of  doctor  Wykes  and  Master  ifetherston  warden  ^n  Mdicion 
of  some  excellent  Poems  to  Shakespeares  Poems  by  other  gentle- 
men, z//^*.  His  mistris  draivne.  and  her  mind  by  Beniamin 
Johnson,  ^n  Epistle  to  Beniamin  Johnson  by  Ffrancis  Beau- 
mont. I  His  Mistris  shade  by  R.  Herrick.  etc.     vj"^.' 

The  volume  came  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Cotes,  the 
printer  who  was  at  the  moment  the  most  experienced  of  any 
in  the  trade  in  the  production  of  Shakespearean  literature. 
Cotes  had  bought  in  1^27  and  1530  the  large  interests  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  had  belonged  respectively  to  Isaac 
Jaggard  and  Thomas  Pavier.  He  printed  the  Second  Folio 
of  1532  and  a  new  edition  o^  Pericles  m  16 ly.  The  device 
which  figured  on  the  title-page  of  his  edition  of  Pericles,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Pavier 's  edition  of  that  play  in  1(^19, 
reappeared  on  Benson's  edition  of  the  Poems  in  i  (540. 

But,   closely   associated    as    the    Poems   of   1^40    were,  xh 
through   the    printer    Cotes,    with    the   current    reissues   of 

'  Arber,  iv.  ^61. 


e  source 
of  Benson's 
text. 
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Shakespeare's  works,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Benson 
depended  on  Thorpe's  printed  volume  in  his  confused  im- 
pression of  the  sonnets.'  The  word  '  sonnets ',  which  loomed 
so  large  in  Thorpe's  edition,  finds  no  place  in  Benson's.  In 
the  title-pages,  in  the  head-lines,  and  in  the  publisher's 
<  Advertisement ',  Benson  calls  the  contents  < poems'  or 
'  lines '.  He  avows  no  knowledge  of  '  Shakespeares  Sonnets '. 
Thorpe's  dedication  to  Mr.  W.  H.  is  ignored.  The  order  in 
which  Thorpe  printed  the  sonnets  is  disregarded.  Benson 
presents  his  '  poems '  in  a  wholly  different  sequence,  and 
denies  them  unity  of  meaning.  He  offers  them  to  his  readers 
as  a  series  of  detached  compositions.  At  times  he  runs  more 
than  one  together,  without  break.  But  on  each  detachment 
he  bestows  an  independent  descriptive  heading.  The  varia- 
tions from  Thorpe's  text,  though  not  for  the  most  part 
of  great  importance,  are  numerous. 

The  separate  titles  given  by  Benson  to  the  detached 
sonnets  represent  all  the  poems  save  three  or  four  to  be 
addressed  to  a  woman.  For  example,  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXII  is  entitled  by  Benson,  <  Vpon  the  receit 
of  a  Table  Booke  from  bis  Mistris^^  and  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXV  is  headed,  '  An  intreatie  for  her  acceptance.' 
A  word  of  the  text  is  occasionally  changed  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  difference  of  sex.  In  Sonnet  CIV.  i, 
Benson  reads  '  fairc  love '  instead  of  Thorpe's  <  faire  friend  ', 
and  in  CVIII.   f,   *  sweet   love '  for   Thorpe's  <■  sweet  boy '. 

'  Benson's  preface  '  To  the  Reader '  is  not  very  clearly  phrased,  but  he 
gives  no  indication  that  the  poems,  which  he  now  offers  his  public,  were 
reprinted  from  any  existing  publication.     His  opening  words  run  ; — 

<  I  here  presume  (under  favour)  to  present  to  your  view,  some  excellent 
and  sweetely  composed  Poems,  of  Master  William  Shakespeare,  Which  in 
themselves  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  [as  those  which]  the  Authour  himselfe 
then  living  avouched  ;  they  had  not  the  fortune  by  reason  of  their  Infancie  in 
his  death,  to  have  the  due  accomodatio  of  proportionable  glory,  with  the  rest 
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But  it  is  surprising  how  rare  is  any  alteration  of  this  kind 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  the  sonnets  to  a  woman's  fascina- 
tions. Sonnety^y^y  which  is  unmistakably  addressed  to  a  man, 
is  headed  'The  Exchange',  and  Sonnet  XXVI,  which  begins 
'  Lord  of  my  love ',  is  headed  '  A  dutiful  message '.  But 
such  other  headings  as,  <In  Prayse  of  his  Love,'  <An  address 
to  his  scornefuU  Loue,'  <  Complaint  for  his  Loues  absence,' 
<■  Self-flattery  of  her  beauty,'  &c.,  which  are  all  attached  to 
sonnets  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  section  of  Thorpe's 
volume,  present  no  inherent  difficulty  to  the  reader's  mind. 
The  superscriptions  make  it  clear  that  Benson  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  sonnets  from  amatory  poems  of  a  normal  type. 

Benson's  text  seems  based  on  some  amateur  collection 
of  pieces  of  manuscript  poetry,  which  had  been  in  private 
circulation.  His  preface  implies  that  the  sonnets  and  poems 
in  his  collection  were  not  among  those  which  he  knew  Shake- 
speare to  have  < avouched'  (i.  e.  publicly  acknowledged)  in  his 
lifetime.  By  way  of  explaining  their  long  submergence,  he 
hazards  a  guess  that  they  were  penned  very  late  in  the 
dramatist's  life.  John  Warren,  who  contributes  new  com- 
mendatory lines  (<  Of  Mr.  William  Shakespear ')  for  Benson's 
edition,  writes  of  the  sonnets  as  if  the  reader  was  about  to 
make  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time.'  He  says  of  them 
that  they 

Will  make  the  learned  still  admire  to  see 
The  Muses'  gifts  so  fully  infused  on  thee. 

of  his  everliving  Workes.'  '  Everliving' — the  epithet  which  Thorpe  applied  to 
Shakespeare — was  in  too  common  use  as  a  synonym  for  '  immortal '  to  make 
it  needful  to  assume  that  Benson  borrowed  it  from  Thorpe  (cf.  Shakespeare, 
1  Henry  FI,  iv.  3.  5-1,  '  That  ever-living  man  of  memorie  Henry  the  Fifth"*). 

'  The  other  piece  of  commendatory  verse  by  Leonard  Digges  confines 
itself  to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Shakespeare's  continued  hold  on  the  stage, 
and  to  the  playgoer's  preference  of  his  work  over  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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The  theory  that  the  publisher  Benson  sought  his  copy 
elsewhere  than  in  Thorpe's  treasury  is  supported  by  other 
considerations.  Sofwets  CX  XX  VIII  and  CXLIV,  which  take 
the  thirty -first  and  thirty-second  places  respectively  in  Benson's 
volume,  ignore  Thorpe's  text,  and  follow  that  of  Jaggard's 
Vassionate  Pilgrim  (15*99  ^^  1612).  The  omission  of  eight 
sonnets  tells  the  same  tale.  Among  these  are  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  <  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? ' 
No.  XVIII,  and  the  twelve-lined  lyric  numbered  CXXVI, 
which  some  critics  have  interpreted  as  intended  by  Shakespeare 
to  form  the  envoy  to  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the  man.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  these  two  poems,  and 
six  others  (Nos.  XIX,  XLIII,  LVI,  LXXV,  LXXVI,  and 
XCVI),  except  on  the  assumption  that  Benson's  compiler  had 
not  discovered  them. 
Eighteenth-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  Benson's  text,  his 

century  edi-  edition  of  them,  although  it  was  not  reprinted  till  1710,  prac- 
sonnets.  tically  Superseded  Thorpe's  effort  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.'  The  sonnets  were  ignored  altogether  in  the  great 
editions  of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither  Nicholas  Rowe,  nor 
Pope,  nor  Theobald,  nor  Hanmer,  nor  Warburton,  nor 
Capell,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  included  them  in  their  respective 
collections  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  None  of  these  editors, 
save  Capell,  showed  any  sign  of  acquaintance  with  them. 
In  collections  of  '  Shakespeare's  Poems '  forming  supplemen- 
tary  volumes  to    Rowe's  and  Pope's  edition  of  the   plays, 

'  In  i<f  54-  there  was  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  ^printed  for  Humphrey 
Moseley  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  the  Prince's  Armes  in  St.  Pauleys 
Churchyard'.  Among  the  books  noticed  is  'Poems  written  by  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  Gent.'  The  entry  suggests  that  Moseley  caused  to  be  printed 
and  published  a  new  issue  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  edition. 
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which  came  out  under  independent  editorship  in  the  years 
17 1  o  and  i72f  respectively,  and  were  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendent publishers,  the  whole  of  Benson's  volume  of  16^0 
was  reprinted;  the  sonnets  were  not  separated  from  the 
chaiF  that  lay  about  them  there.'  The  volumes  which  were 
issued   in   the   middle   of  the   century  under  such  titles  as 

<  Poems   on    several   occasions,   by   Shakespeare'   (^17^0})   or 

<  Poems.  Written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare'  (1771),  again 
merely  reproduce  Benson's  work. 

Only  one  publisher  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  Lintott's 
showed  any  acquaintance  with  Thorpe's  version.     In    1710  Thorpe's 
Bernard   Lintott    included    an   exact    reprint    of  it    in    the  edition, 
second  volume  of  his  <A  Collection  of  Poems  (by  Shake-  ^^^°' 
speare) '.      But   no   special   authority    attached   to   Lintott's 
reprint  in  the  critical  opinion  of  the  day,  and  even  Lintott 
betrayed  the  influence  of  Benson's  venture   by  announcing 
on  his  title-page  that  <  Shakespeare's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Sonnets  '  were  '  a/l  in  praise  of  his  mistress  '. 

It  was  not  until  1766  that  the  critical  study  of  Steevens' 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  be  said  to  have  begun.  In  that  J^^J^"^' 
year  Steevens  included  an  exact  reprint,  of  his  copy  of 
Thorpe's  edition  of  1(^09  (with  the  Wright  imprint),  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  <  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Being  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  During 
his  Life-time,  or  before  the  Restoration,  Collated  where 
there  were  different  Copies  and  Publish'd  from  the  Origi- 
nals'.     The  only  comment  that  Steevens  there  made  on  the 

'  Charles  Gildon,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary  volume  of  1710,  whose 
work  was  freely  appropriated  by  Dr.  Sewell,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary 
volume  of  1715-,  denied  that  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  were  sent  to  press 
before  i6^0j  and  refuted  doubts  of  their  authenticity  on  internal  evidence  only. 
Of  the  sonnets  or  'Epigrams',  as  he  calls  them,  he  remarks:  'There  is 
a  wonderful  smoothness  in  many  of  them  that  makes  the  Blood  dance  to  its 
numbers'  (p.  4<^3). 
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sonnets  was  that  <  the  consideration  '  that  they  made  their 
appearance  with  Shakespeare's  name,  and  in  his  lifetime, 
'  seemed  to  be  no  slender  proof  of  their  authenticity '.  Of 
their  literary  vahie,  Steevens  annomiced  shortly  afterwards 
a  very  low  opinion.  He  excluded  them  from  his  revision 
of  Johnson's  edition  of  the  plays  which  came  out  in 
1778. 
Malone's  Malouc  produccd  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  sonnets 

edition""'    ^^^  ^7^0^  in  his  'Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
1780.  Plays  published  in  1778  ',  vol.  i.     This  revision  of  Thorpe's 

text  proved  of  the  highest  value.  Steevens  supplied  some 
notes  and  criticisms,  and  in  the  annotations  on  Sonnet 
CXXVn,  Malone  and  he  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy, 
which  occupied  nearly  six  pages  of  small  type,  regarding 
the  general  value  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  A  year  before 
Steevens  borrowed  of  Malone  a  volume  containing  first  editions 
of  the  Sonnets  and  Lucrece.  On  returning  it  to  its  owner, 
he  pasted  on  a  blank  leaf  a  rough  sketch  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  seen  to  be  addressing  William  Atkinson,  Malone's 
medical  attendant,  in  these  words : — 

If  thou  couldst.  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  sonnets,  find  their  disease, 
Or  purge  my  editor,  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee,  &c.' 

Steevens   now   insisted    that   '  quaintness    obscurity   and 
tautology '   were   inherent   *  in   this   exotik   species  of  com- 

*  Tlie  volume  containing  this  drawing  is  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Mai.  34).  It  contains  the  following  note  in  Malone's  hand- 
writing : — '  Mr.  Steevens  borrowed  this  volume  from  me  in  1771?  to  peruse  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  in  the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  possessed.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  made  this  drawing.  I  was  then  confined  by  a  sore  throat, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Apothecary,  of  whom  the  above  figure, 
whom  Shakespeare  addresses,  is  a  caricature. — E.  M.' 
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position '.  Malone,  in  reply,  confessed  no  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  claimed  for  their  '  beautiful  lines ' 
a  rare  capacity  for  illustrating  the  language  of  the  plays. 
He  agreed  that  their  ardent  expressions  of  esteem  could 
alone,  with  propriety,  be  addressed  to  a  woman. 

About  the  same  date,  Capell,  who  gave  Malone  some 
assistance,  carefully  revised  in  manuscript  Thorpe's  text, 
as  it  appeared  in  Lintott's  edition  of  1710.  But  his 
revised  text  remains  unpublished  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Steevens  was  to  the  end  irreconcilable, 
and  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his  last  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 1793,  he  justified  his  continued  exclusion  of  the  sonnets 
from  Shakespeare's  works  on  the  ground  that  the  'strongest 
Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service '.'  The  sonnets  figured  in  Thorpe's 
text,  revised  by  Malone,  in  the  latter's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  of  1790,  in  the  Variorum  of  1803,  and  in  all  the 
leading  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  that  have  been 
published   sinc^. 

The  reasoned  and  erudite  appreciation,  which  distin-  Nineteenth- 
guished  eighteenth-century  criticism  of  Shakespearean  drama, 
gives  historic  interest  to  its  perverse  depreciations  or  grudging 
commendations  of  the  Sonnets.  Not  till  the  nineteenth 
century  was  reached,  did  the  tones  of  apology  or  denunciation 
cease.  Nineteenth-century  critics  of  eminence  with  a  single 
exception  soon  reached  a  common  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  poetry.     Hazlitt,  alone  of 

*  Steevens  added :  '  These  miscellaneous  poems  have  derived  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgement  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and 
golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of 
their  culture.  Had  Shakespeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name 
would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonneteer.' 


century 
criticism. 
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the  great  Shakespearean  critics  of  the  past  century,  declined 
to  commit  himself  without  damaging  reserves  to  the  strain 
of  eulogy.  At  the  same  time  differences  have  continued  to 
prevail  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  poems,  even 
amongst  those  whose  poetic  insight  entitle  their  opinion  to 
the  most  respectful  hearing.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Browning- 
refused  to  accept  the  autobiographic  interpretation  which 
commended  itself  to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  Great  weight 
was  attached  to  Hallam's  censure  of  the  literal  theory:  'There 
is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessi\'e  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments 
that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets.'  The  controversy 
is  not  yet  ended.  But  the  problem,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  involves  in  only  a  secondary  degree  vexed  questions 
of  psychology  or  aesthetics.  The  discussion  must  primarily 
resolve  itself  into  an  historical  inquiry  respecting  the  con- 
ditions and  conventions  which  moulded  the  literary  expression 
of  sentiment  and  passion  in  Elizabethan  England. 


VI 

Census  of  CoPiES  of  the  i6o^  edition  of  the  Sonnets  are  now  very 

copies.  scarce.     A  somewhat  wide  study  of  sale  catalogues  of  the  past 

I  j-o  years  reveals  the  presence  in  the  book  market  of  barely 
a  dozen  during  that  period.  Many  years  have  passed  since  a 
copy  was  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  only  recent  evidence  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  copy  No.  IX, 
infra^  which  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  1864  for  ^2 27  1  ^s.  o.-/., 
was  acquired  privately,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  by  a  collector 
of  New  York  for  a  thousand  pounds.  O^  the  eleven  traceable 
copies  which  are  enumerated  below,  one  lacks  the  title-page. 
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Meuer  b^m^ivmri 


By  b.  i^idiort.  T.md^M^ 

■  at  ChriLt  Church  g4«^ 
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and  two  have  facsimile  title-pages;  of  the  remaining  eight, 
three  have  the  Aspley  imprint  and  five  the  Wright  imprint. 
Of  the  eleven  copies,  eight  are  in  England,  and  three  in 
private  libraries  in  America.  Oi  the  British  copies  six  are 
in  public  collections.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Mr.  Huth 
seem  to  be  the  only  private  English  owners.' 

The  Edition  The  original  edition   of  Shakespeare's   Somiets  appeared 

OF  1609.       ^y^^j^  ^^yQ  title-pages  varying  in  the  name  of  the  bookseller  in 
Description,   ^y^^  imprint.     One  issue  ran  : — 

SHAKE-SPEARES  j  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  AT  LONDON  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by   William  Aspley.  |  idop. 

The  title-page  of  the  other  issue  ran :  — 

SHAKES-PEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  AT  LONDON  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  lohn  Wright^  dwelling  |  at  Christ  Church  gate.  !  1(^09. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  quarto,  containing  in  all  forty 
leaves.  Signature  A,  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  contains 
the  title-page  and  dedication.  The  text  of  the  So?mets  begins 
on  signature  B  and  ends  on  K  recto.  On  K  verso  begins 
<  A  Loners  complaint,  j  By  |  William  Shake-speare ',  and  it  ends 
with  the  close  of  the  volume  on  L  2  verso.  Thus  the  signatures 
run :— A  (two  leaves),  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  in  fours,  and 
L  (two  leaves).  There  is  no  pagination  ;  the  leaves  Ai,  A  2, 
C4,  D4,  E4,  F4,  G4,  H4,  I4,  are  unsigned. 
No.  I.  Of  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  that  in  the  Grenville 

Muicum.  *  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  three  copies  mentioned  in  the 

following  sale  catalogues  can  be  rightly  identified  with  any  of  the  eleven 
enumerated  copies,  or  whether  they  had,  and  have,  a  separate  existence: — 

I.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  was 
sold  by  the  bookseller  Osborn,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  174.1. 

a.  A  copy  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  library  at  White  Knights,  sold  in 
1815)  for  ^37. 

3.  A  copy  in  the  collection  of  James  Boswcll  the  younger,  which  was  sold 
in  1 815-  for  ^'38  17J.  od. 
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collection  (G.  11181),  measuring  6\"  y.  \\"  and  bound  in  red  TheEdition 
morocco,  is  in  fine  condition.     This  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  ^^^  '^°9- 
A  few  pages  are  stained.     This    is   possibly  the   copy  with  J?.""^*^ 
Aspley  imprint,  priced  at  ^30  in  Messrs.  Longman's  sale  list,  (G"r"nvTlie) 
Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica^  1 8 1 5-,  p.  301,  which  fetched  £\q>  19/.  od.  copy, 
at  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  John  Bellingham  Ingiis'  library  in 
June,  1825. 

The  second  Museum  copy  (C.  21.  c.  44),  which  measures  No.  ii. 
77t''  X  fA",  has  the  title-paee  and  last  leaf  in  a  dirty  con-  P,""^** 

,••  11  ..fo  :  Museum 

dition,   but  otherwise  it  is  a  good   copy.     Some  pages  are  (Bright) 
mended.     It  is  bound  in  yellow  morocco.     It  was  apparently  copy 
sold  with  the  library  of  B.  H.  Bright  in  1 84^  for  ^34  10/.  ok. 
It  has  the  Wright  imprint.     It  was  reproduced  in  Shakspere- 
Quarto  Facsimiles,  No.  30,  by  Charles  Praetorius  in  i8  8d. 

Of  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  one  which  No.  iii. 
is  reproduced  here  belongs  to  the  Malone  collection  and  is  Bo<Jieian 
bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Lucrece.     It  has  the  Aspley  copy°"^ 
imprint,  and  measures    7—"  x  fi^",   being   inlaid   on   paper 
measuring  9^"  x  7t '•     Malone  acquired  the  volume  in  April, 
1779,  P^yii^g  twenty  guineas  for  the  two  quartos.'     He  lent 
the  volume  to  Steevens  in  the  same  year.    Malone  subsequently 
inlaid   and   bound   up   the  two  tracts  with  quarto  editions 
of  Hamlet  (1^07),  of  Lovers  Labour"* s  Lost  (i  J98),  of  Pericles 
(id 09  and  i<^i9),  and  A  Torkshire  Tragedy  (ido8).     The  whole 
volume  was  labelled  <  Shakespeare  Old  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'     It  is 
now  numbered  Malone  34. 

The   second   Bodleian  copy  was   presented  by  Thomas  No.  iv. 
Caldecott,  and  is  now  numbered  Malone  8  8d.     The  volume  ?p^,j'^" 
is  bound  up  with   15*94  editions   of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  copy.  ^ 
Lucrece^  which  it  follows.     It  has  several  manuscript  notes  in 
Caldecott's  handwriting,  chiefly  dealing  with  misprints  and 
illustrations  from  the  plays.     The  copy  has  been  cut  down 
by   the   binder.      It   measures   6\"  x  4-^6'',   and   the  date  of 
the  title-page,  which  bears  Wright's  name,  has  been  cut  off. 

A   copy   in   the   Capell   collection   at   Trinity  College,  no.  v. 

*  The  Earl  of  Charlemont's  MSS.,  i.  343  (in  Hht.  Comm.  MSS.  Report). 
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The  Edition 
OF  1^09. 

Trinity 
College, 
Cambridge, 
copy. 

No.  VI. 
The  John 
Rylands 
Library 
copy. 


No.  VII. 
The  Bridge- 
water  House 
copy. 


Cambridge,  is  defective,  wanting  eight  leaves  (A  1-2,  Bi, 
K  2-L  2)  including  the  title.  The  missing  pages  are  supplied 
in  manuscript  by  Capell,  who  transcribed  a  Wright  title-page. 
The  volume  measures  7"  x  f'\ 

The  John  Rylands  Library,  in  Manchester,  contains 
a  very  fine  copy  which  was  acquired  with  Lord  Spencer's 
Althorp  collection,  in  1892.  It  measures  7|"  x /',  and  has 
the  Wright  imprint.  Earl  Spencer  purchased  it  in  1798,  at 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer's  library,  for  ^8.  It  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  is  bound  by  Roger  Payne  in  green 
morocco.  Two  peculiarities  give  the  copy  exceptional  interest. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  below  the  ornament,  is  the 
following  manuscript  note,  in  a  somewhat  ornamental  hand- 
writing of  the  early  seventeenth  century  : — *  Comendacons  to 
my  very  kind  &  approued  fFreind  23:  M : '.  The  numeral  and 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  may  be  the  autograph  of 
the  donor  in  cipher,  or  may  indicate  the  date  of  gift,  Marcli 
or  May  23.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  there  is  no  internal  or  external  evidence  to  associate 
it  in  any  way  with  Shakespeare.  The  copy  was  clearly  pre- 
sented by  one  friend  to  another  about  the  date  of  publication. 
Another  manuscript  note  in  the  volume  is  of  more  normal 
character.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page — to  the  left  above  the 
ornament — is  the  symbol  *  y*^ '  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
inscription  at  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Edward  Alleyn  records  in  his  account-book  for  June,  1^09, 
that  he  paid  fivepence  for  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 
The  suggestion  based  on  this  fact  that  the  Spencer  copy 
originally  belonged  to  Alleyn  seems  hazardous.' 

An  interesting  history  attaches  to  the  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at  Bridgewater  House.  Originally 
acquired  by  the  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  it  was  sold  by 

'  Cf.  Dibdin's  y^eJes  Althorplanae^  i.  194.  Mr.  Guppy,  the  librarian  of 
the  John  Rylands  library,  has  kindly  given  me  a  very  full  description  of  this 
volume  and  careful  tracings  of  the  manuscript  inscriptions. 
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the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1802,  apparently  on  the  TheEditiok 
erroneous  assumption  that  he  owned  another  copy.  It  was  ^^  ^^^9- 
then  bought  by  George  Chalmers  for  n.  At  the  sale  of 
Chalmers'  library,  in  1842,  it  was  repurchased  for  the  library 
at  Bridgewater  House  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  grand- 
father of  the  third  Earl,  the  present  owner,  for  £10^, 
This  copy  was  reproduced  in  photo-zincography,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  in  1^62.  It  has  the  Aspley 
title-page.  It  is  in  eighteenth-century  binding.  The  measure- 
ments are  7^"  x  fj". 

The   copy   belonging  to  A.  H.  Huth  has  the  Wright  No.  viii 
imprint.     It   was   for   many  years   in   the  Bentinck  library  ^he  Huth 
at  Varel,  near  Oldenburg,  and  formed  part  of  a  volume  of ''°^^' 
tracts  which  had  been  bound  together  in  1728.     The  volume 
was   first   noticed   by   Professor   Tycho   Mommsen  in    i8;'7, 
when  the  Bentinck   library  was   dispersed  by  sale.     It   was 
purchased  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  but  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  his 
books  in  1 8  5-8,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of 
the  present  owner,  (through  the  bookseller  Lilly)  for  ^^15-4 
7s.  od.     The  copy  is  somewhat  dirty,  the  top  margins  are  cut 
close,  and  some  of  the  print  in  the  headlines  is  shaved.' 

Of  the  copies  in  America,  the  most  interesting  belong-s  No.  ix, 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York.     It  has  the  Wright  Ih^^"^'^^* 
imprint,  is  bound  in  brown  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis,  and  copy*^ 
measures  6\"  x  y".     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  purchased  by  Narcissus  Luttrell  for  one  shilling.     It  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears,  and  it  was  sold  in  1800  at  the  sale  of  Steevens'  library 
for  £1  19/.  od.     It  was  then  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,   at   the  sale  of  whose  library   in    181 2    it   fetched 

^  A  copy  of  Shakespeare's  « Poems  and  Sonnets '  dated  \6o^  is  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester- 
shire. The  library  was  bequeathed,  with  the  Gopsall  property,  to  Lord  Howe's 
ancestor,  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon,  by  Charles  Jennens,  the  virtuoso, 
and  friend  of  Handel,  in  1773.  But  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Sonnets  in  Lord 
Howe's  library  at  Gopsall  proves  on  examination  (which  Lord  Howe  invited 
me  there  to  make)  to  be  Lintott's  edition  of  17 10 — in  which  the  title-page  of 
the  \6o^  edition  of  the  Sonnets  is  reproduced. 
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The  Edition 
OF  1609. 


No.  X. 
The  Halsey 


copy. 


for- 


merly at 
Rowfant. 


No.  XI. 
The  White 
copy. 


Poems  of 
1640. 

Description. 


/21  IOJ-.  od.  It  was  again  sold  at  Evans'  sale  rooms  in 
a  valuable  collection  of '  Books  of  a  Gentleman  gone  abroad  ', 
on  Jan.  25-,  1830,  for  ^29  lox.  6d.^  and  was  afterwards  acquired 
by  George  Daniel,  whose  monogram  G.  D.  is  stamped  on  the 
cover.  It  fetched  at  the  Daniel  sale  of  1 864  ^2.25-  1 5-/.  o^.,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  Almon  W.  Griswold  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Church  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Griswold  through 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in  1889  for  ^1,000 
(fjooo  dollars).  The  title-page  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 
the  Grolier  Club's  *  Catalogue  of  original  and  early  editions ', 
1895-,  p.  1 85-. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Halsey,  of  New  York,  is  the  owner  of  the  copy 
formerly  belonging  to  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  of  Rowfant, 
which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in 
Jan.  1905-.  This  copy  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  It  seems  to  be 
the  '  imperfect '  copy  sold  at  the  Jolley  sale  in  London  in 
1 8  4.4  for  ^33;'  and  successively  in  the  libraries  of  Edward 
Vernon  Utterson,  at  whose  sale  in  185-2  it  fetched  ^30  y/.  od.'y 
of  J.  O.  Halliwelir-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  for  £^1  in  18  yd, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  William  Tite.  At  the  Tite  sale 
in  1 874  it  seems  to  have  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  White 
for  the  late  Frederick  Locker  Lampson  for  £is  ^  os.  od.  The 
title  and  dedication  are  supplied  in  admirable  facsimile  by 
Harris.     The  volume  is  bound  in  extra-morocco  by  J.  Clarke. 

A  third  copy  in  America,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
White  of  Brooklyn,  also  has  the  title-page  and  dedication  in 
facsimile.  It  measures  6~"  x  /'.  The  volume  was  bound  by 
Charles  Lewis  and  acquired  by  the  present  owner  in  'Se.w 
York  in  188  7. 

The  edition  of  1^40  is  an  octa\'o  of  ninety-seven  leaves 
without  pagination,  and  is  made  up  in  two  distinct  parts — 

'  Dibdin  writes  somewhat  mysteriously  of  JoUcy's  copy,  despite  its  imper- 
fections, thus :  '  The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  the  JoJIey  copy  is  one  of 
singular  interest,  almost  sufficient  to  add  another  day  to  a  bibliographical 
dccameron.  The  copy  is  in  pristine  condition,  and  looks  as  if  snatched  from 
the  press.'  Bound  up  with  the  Venus  ajid  Ado?iis  of  1 5-94  (see  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Census  No.  II,  British  Museum  copy),  it  was  acquired  by  Jolley  for  a  few  pence 
in  a  Lancashire  ramble. 
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the  first  of  five  leaves  and  the  second  of  ninety-two.     The    Poems  of 
first  part,  of  five  leaves,  is  supplementary  to  the  rest  of  the       ^^'^°- 
work.     On    the   third    and    fourth    leaves    are    respectively  The  $uppie- 
the  signatures  *2,  *3,  a  form  of  signature  which  indicates  that  '"^"f^'y 
the  sheet  to  which  it  is  attached  was  prepared  and  printed  papes"^ 
after  the  rest  of  the  \^olume  was  ready  for  the  press.     These 
supplementary  pages   contain  a  frontispiece  facing  the  title, 
presenting    a    carefully -elaborated    cut    of    the    Droeshout 
engraving  of  the  First  Folio  signed  '  W.  M.  Sculpsit '.     The 
engraver  was  William  Marshall,  an  artist   of  repute.     The 
lower  half  of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  eight  lines  of  verse, 
of  which    the   first    six  consist  of  three  couplets  drawn  at 
haphazard  from  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy  in  the  First  Folio.     The 
concluding  couplet — 

For  ever  live  thy  fame,  the  world  to  tell, 
Thy  like  no  age  shall  ever  parallel. 

alone  seems  original.'      The  title-page  of  the  supplementary 
leaves  runs : — 

Poems:  \  Written  |  by  Wil.  Shake-speare  |  Gent.  |  [Printer's 
device  with  motto  <  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev.']  Printed  at  Lon- 
don  by  Tho.  Cotes^  and  are  |  to  be  sold  by  lohn  Benson^  dwelling 
in  I  St.  Dtmsta7i*s  Church-yard.     1 540. 

On  leaf  * 2  begins  *  Address  to  the  Reader ',  signed  I.  B., 
i.e.  John  Benson,  the  publisher  and  bookseller.  On  leaf  *3 
begins  a  piece  of  commendatory  verse  *  Vpon  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Deceased  Authour,  and  his  Poems '  occupying 
three  pages  and  signed  <  Leon.  Digges '.  On  the  back  of  leaf 
*4  are  seven  commendatory  couplets  headed  <  Oi^  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare '  and  signed  John  Warren.  There  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  ends. 

The   second    and    substantive    portion    of  the   volume  The  sub- 
follows    immediately.      It   begins   with    a   second   title-page,  ll''"-;L?«f 

•  J  •       1  11  •  -11/'  r  1^  A    P    '   portion  of 

identical  at  all  points  with  the  first,  save  for  the  omission  the  book. 
of  the  date,  1(^40,  in  the  last  line.     This  title  is  printed  on 

*  The  first  three  couplets  are  respectively  Jonson's  lines  17,  18,  4.7,  48, 
and  3,4. 
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Poems  of  the  first  leaf  of  a  sheet  bearing  the  signature  A.  The  text 
1^40.  begins  on  a  leaf  which  is  signed  A  2,  and  headed  <  Poems 
by  Wil.  Shake-speare,  Gent.'  Thenceforth  the  signatures 
are  regularly  marked,  viz.  A  2,  A3-M4  in  eights.  The 
contents  become  very  miscellaneous  and  are  by  many  hands 
after  leaf  G  (recto),  on  which  appears  Shakespeare's  last 
sonnet,  CLIV.  After  an  interval  of  four  leaves,  on  Gf  (verso) 
begins  A  Lovers  Complaint^  which  finishes  on  H2  (verso),  and 
is  succeeded  by  Hey  wood's  two  <  Epistles  '  from  The  'Passionate 
'Pilgrim  of  id  12  (H3  recto -K 4  recto).  The  following  leaves 
down  to  Li  (verso)  are  successively  occupied  by  Marlowe's 
poem,  <  Line  with  me  and  be  my  loue ',  with  Raleigh's 
reply  (in  the  text,  not  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  but  of 
England"* s  Helicon) ;  another  [reply]  of  the  same  nature  (from 
EnglancPs  Helicon)  \  *•  Take  oh  take  those  lippes  away '  (from 
Fletcher's  'Bloody  Brother  in  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  only 
appeared  in  Measure  for  'Measure^  iv.  i.  i-<^);  *Let  the  bird  of 
lowest  lay'  with  the  <Threnes'  (from  Chester's  Loves  'Martyr^ 
1(^01,  where  it  is  assigned  to  Shakespeare);  <  Why  should  this 
a  Desart  be'  (from  Js  Ton  Like  It^  iii.  2.  it,i-6z)'^  Milton's 
Epitaph  from  the  Second  Folio ;  Basse's  sonnet  from  the 
First  Folio ;  and  a  previously  unprinted  <  Elegie  on  the  death 
of  that  famous  Writer  and  Actor,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '. 
On  signature  L2  (recto)  is  introduced  a  new  section  headed: 
<An  addition  of  some  excellent  poems,  to  those  precedent,  of 
renowned  Shakespeare,  by  other  gentlemen.'  Sixteen  separate 
poems  follow  with  the  following  titles:  <His  Mistresse  Drawne', 
signed  B.  L. ;  *  Her  minde  ',  signed  B[en]  I[onson] ;  <  To  Ben. 
lohnson  ',  signed  F[rancis]  B[eaumont]  ;  <  His  Mistris  Shade  ' 
(from  Herrick's  Hesperides) ;  <  Lavinia  walking  in  a  frosty 
morning';  'A  Sigh  sent  to  his  Mistresse';  *An  Allegorical 
allusion  of  melancholy  thoughts  to  Bees ',  signed  I.  G. ;  <The 
Primrose'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)-^  <A  Sigh'  (by  Thomas 
Carew);  <A  Blush';  « Orpheus  Lute';  <Am  I  dispis'd  because 
you  say'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)-^  <  Vpon  a  Gentlewoman 
walking  on  the  Grasse';  <  On  his  Love  going  to  Sea' 
(assigned    to   Carew) ;    and  <  Askc   me  no  more  where  loue 
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bestovves '   (by   Carew).      A    typed   facsimile   of  the    1540    Poems  of 
volume  was  issued  by  Alfred  Russell  Smith  in  1885-.  ^^4°- 

The  volume  is  comparatively  common.  The  earliest  The  copies 
mention  of  its  sale  by  auction  was  in  1583,  but  the  price  1!!?"^'^^ 
it  fetched  is  unknown.  It  sold  for  a  shilling  at  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard's  sale  in  1688.  Just  a  century  later  a  copy  fetched 
9/.  at  Thomas  Pearson's  sale.  The  highest  price  it  has  yet 
reached  at  public  auction  is  /"lod,  which  was  realized  at  the 
Turner  sale  in  June,  1888.  Smce  that  date  a  dozen  copies,  in 
very  varying  condition,  have  been  publicly  sold  at  lower 
prices.  Copies  are  in  the  following  public  libraries  in  England : 
The  British  Museum,  two  copies  (one  in  Grenville  collection, 
measuring  ^-h"  ^  iT^'t  ^^^  ^^^t  C.  3 9.  a.  40,  without  portrait) ; 
Bodleian  Librar^^,  Oxford,  Malone  collection  ^  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Capell  collection,  measuring  St' y- Iy  '•>  ^^"^^ 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  Birmingham;  and  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Library,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

In  America  the  public  libraries  possessing  copies  include : 
New  York  Public  Library  (Lenox  collection),  Boston  Public 
Library  (Barton  collection). 

Among  private  owners  in  America  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of 
New  York  owns  the  very  fine  copy,  bound  by  Charles  Lewis, 
measuring  fre"  x  3^",  which  fetched  £106  at  the  sale  in 
London  at  Sotheby's  on  June  18,  1888,  of  the  library  of 
Robert  Samuel  Turner.  Heber's  (imperfect)  copy  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  of  Philadelphia. 
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SONNETS^ 

FRom  faireft  creatures  we  dcfire  increaie^ 
That  thereby  beauties  R0/f  might  neuer  die. 

But  a5  the  riper  fnould  by  time  deccafc. 
His  tender  beirc  might  beare  his  memory: 
But  thou  contra6lcd  to  thine  owne  bright  eyes, 
Fecd'ft  thy  hghts  flame  with  felfe  fubftantiallfcwelJ, 
Making  a  famine  where  aboundance  Hcs, 
Thy  fclfe  thy  roe,to  thy  fwcet  fclfe  too  cruell: 
Thou  that  an  now  the  wwlds  frefli  ornament. 
And  only  hcrauld  to  the  gaudv  Tpring, 
Within  thmc  owne  bud  burieit  thy  content. 
And  tender  chorlc  makfl  waii  in  niggarding: 
Pitty  the  world.or  clfe  this  glutton  be, 
To  eate  the  worlds  due,by  the  graue  and  thee. 

2 

\^\7Hen  fortie  Winters  fliall  befcige  thy  brow. 

And  diggc  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauties  field. 

Thy  yoJLithes  proud  liucry  fo  gaz'd  on  now, 

Wil  be  a  totter'd  weed  offinal  worth  held: 

Then  being  askt,whereall  thy  beautic  lies, 

Where  all  the  treafure  of  thy  lufty  daies; 

To  fay  within  thine  owne  deepc  funkcn  eyes. 

Were  an  all-eating  fhame,and  thriftlefle  praifc. 

How  much  more  praife  deferu'd  thy  beauties  vfe. 

If  thou  couidft  anfwere  this  faire  child  of  mine 

Shall  fum  my  count,and  make  my  old  excuTc 

Proouine  his  beautic  by  fucccffion  thine. 

^  B  ThiB 


Smaki-sha:rb8 

This  were  to  be  ncvvmadc  when  thou  art  ouW, 
And  fee  thy  blood  warmc  when  thoti  fcd'ft  it  could, 

LOoke  in  thy  glaffc  and  tell  the  ftcc  thou  vcweft, 
Now  is  the  tiinc  that  face  flv>i»Id  forme  an  othffr,, 
Whofc  frefhrcpaicc  if  now,  thou  not  renc  weft, 
Tiiou  doo'ft  beguile  the  world^vnblefTc  fome  mother.. 
For  where  is  fhe  fo  ftirc  whofc  vn-eard  wombc 
Difdaincs  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  (o  fond  will  be  the  tombc. 
Of  his  fclfe  louc  to  flop  poftcrity? 
Thou  art  thy  mothers  glaflc  and  flie  in  thee. 
Calls  backe  the  louely  Aprill  of  her  prime, 
So  thou  through  windowes  of  thine  age  (halt  ice^. 
Difpight  of  wrinkles  this  thy  gouldcn  time. 
But  if  thou  Hue  rcmembreonoc  to  be. 
Die  finglc  and- thine  Image  dies  with  thee,. 

4' 

VNthriftylouclinefle  why  do(\  thou  fpend,. 
Vponthy  fclfe  thy  beauties  legacy? 
Natures  bequeft  giues  nothing  but  doth  lend. 
And  being  franck  Hie  lends  to  thofe  arc  free: 
Then  beautious  nigard  why  dooft  thou  abulc. 
The  bountious  largefle  giuen  thee  to^iuc?. 
Pfofitlcs  vferer  why  do  oft  thou  vfc 
So  great  a/umme  of  fummcs  yet  can*ft  notliuc? 
For  hauing  traffike  with-thy  fclfe  alone. 
Thou  of  thy  fclfe  thy  fwect  fclfe  doft  dcceaue,. 
Then  how  when  nature  calls  thee  tabe  gone. 
What  acceptable  ^ndit  can'ft  thouilcauc? 
Thy  vnufd  beauty  muft  be  tomb'd  with  thee. 
Which,  vfed  liues  th'cxccutor  to  be. 

THofc  howcrs  that  with  gentle  worke  did  framf, 
The  louely  gaze  where  eucry  eye  doth  dwcU 
.VViU  play  the  adapts  to  thcvery  r;»mc, 
- "  Aftu 


Son  NET  I, 

And  that  vnfaire  which  faircly  doth  ejtccili 
For  ncucr  rcfting  time  leads  Summer  on. 
To  hidious  winccrand  confounds  him  thcrc» 
Sap  chcckt  widi  frofl  and  luftic  Icau*$  quite  gon. 
Beauty  ore- (how 'd  and  barencs  euery  where 
Then  were  not  fummcrs  diftillation  left 
A  Hquid  prifoncr  pent  in  walls  ofgiafle. 
Beauties  cfFcd  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it  nor  noc  remembrance  what  it  was. 

But  flowers  difhl'd  though  they  with  winter  me«tr, 
Lccfc  but  their  fliow,their  fubftance  ftiU  liuci  fwceCc 
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THcn  let  not  winters  wragged  hand  deface. 
In  thee  thy  fummer  ere  thou  be  diftil'd: 
Make  fwcct  fomc  viall;trcafurc  thou  fomc  placc^ 
With  bcautits  trcafurc  ere  it  befclfc  kil'd: 
That  vie  is  not  forbidden  vfery, 
Wliic  h  happies  iho(c  that  pay  the  willing  lonej 
That's  for  thy  (clfe  to  brecxl  an  ether  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier  be  it  ten  for  one. 
Ten  times  thy  felfe  were  happier  then  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  rengur'd  thee. 
Then  what  could  death  doc  if  thou  fhould'ft  depart, 
Ltauing  thee  liuing  in  pofterityi' 

Be  not  fclfe-wild  for  thou  art  much  too  faire. 

To  be  deaths  conqucA  and  make  womics  tiunc  beirc, 

7 

LOe  in  the  Orient  when  tlic  gracious  light, 
Lifts  vp  his  burning  hcad,each  vnder  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new  appearing  fight, 
Seruing  with  lookcs  his  facrcd  malcfly, 
And  hailing  climb'd  the  i\cc^c  vp  heaucnly  hill* 
Refcmbling  ftrong  youth  in  nis  middle  age, 
Tct  morinll  lookes  adore  his  beauty  ftill, 
Attending  on  his  goulden  pilcri.nagei 
fiut  vvheniroai  bigh-moA  pkn  with  yyeiy  ctt, 
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Like  feeble  age  he  rcclcth  from  the  day, 
The  cycs(fore  dutloii»)now  conuertcd  are 
From  his  low  tra<5l  and  looke  an  other  way! 
So  thou,thy  fclfe  out-going  in  thy  noon: 
Vnlok'd  oa  ditft  vnieflc  thou  gee  a  fonne. 

8 

MV/ick  to  hcare,why  hear'ft  thou  mufick  fadly. 
Sweets  with  fwects  warrc  not ,  ioy  delights  in  ioy: 
Why  lou'ft  thou  that  which  thoii  rcceauft  not  gladly. 
Or  cife  retcau'ft  with  olcafiirc  thine  annoy  ? 
Ifthc  true  cohc»rd  of  well  tuned  founds^ 
By  vnions  married  do  offend  ihme  earc. 
They  do  but  fweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
InfinglencfTt  the  parts  that  thou  rhould'ftbearc 
Marke  how  one  ftring  fweet  husband  to  an  other. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mucuall  ordering; 
Refembling  fier.and  child,  and  happy  mother^ 
Who  all  in  on«,oncplcafing  note  do  fine:. 
Whofe  fpeechlefle  fong  oemgmany,fccmingone, 
Sings  this  to  thee  thou  ii.igle  wilt  proue  none. 

19* 
S  it  for  feare  to  wet  a  widdowes  eye. 
That  thou  confum'ft  thy  felfe  in  finglelife?' 
Ahiif  thou  iffulefle /halt  hap  ta  die. 
The  world  will  waile  thee  like  a  mckeleife  wi/c«. 
The  world  wilbc  thy  widdow  and  ftill  weepe,. 
That  thou  no  forme  of  thee  haft  feft  behind , 
When  cuery  priuat  widdow  well  may  keepe. 
By  childrens  eyes,her  husbands  fhape  in  minde:- 
Looke  what  an  vnthrift  in  the  world  doth  fpendi 
Shifts  but  his  place,for  ftill  the  world  inioyes  ic 
But  beauties  waftet  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  vnvfde  the  vfcr  (b  deftroyes  it: 
Noloue  toward  others  in  that  bofome  fits 
That  oo  himfclfe  iiicb  murdrous  ihame  commiu. 

to. '  T. 
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FOrfliamc  deny  that  th- »  bcar'l'^Ioncto  any 
Who  for  thy  felfc  art  fo  vnprouident 

Craunt  if  thou  wiIt,thou  art  bclou'd  of  many. 

But  that  thou  none  lou  ft  is  moft  euident: 

For  thou  art  fo  pofleft  with  murdrous  hate. 

That  gainft  thy  felfc  thou  ftickft  not  to  con^ire. 

Seeking  that  brautious  roofe  to  ruinate 

Which  to  repaire  fhould  be  thy  chiefe  dcfire  : 

O  change  thy  thought,that  I  may  change  my  minde, 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  log'd  then  gentle  loue? 

Be  as  thy  prefence  is  gracious  and  kind. 

Or  to  thy  felfe  at  leaft  kind  harted  prouc. 
Make  thee  an  other  felfe  for  loue  of  me. 
That  beauty  ftill  may  liuc  in  thine  or  thee, 

II 

AS  fatt  as  thou  (halt  wane  fo  faft  thou  grow'ft. 
In  one  ofthine,from  that  which  thou  departed, 
And  that  frefli  bloud  which  yongly  thou  beftow'ft. 
Thou  mailt  call  thine,whenthou  from  youth  conucrteft. 
Herein  liues  \vifdoire,beauty,and  increafc. 
Without  this  fol!ie,age,and  could  decay. 
If  all  Were  minded  fojthe  times  fliould  ceafe, 
And  threefroorcyearc  would  make  the  world  away: 
Let  thofe  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  ftore, 
Harfi-»,featurele{re,and  rude ,  barrenly  perrifh, 
Locke  whom  flie  beft  indow'djrtie  gaue  the  more; 
Which  bountious  guift  thou  jfhouldft  in  bounty  cherriHi, 
She  caru'd  thee  for  her  fcale^and  ment  therby, 
Thou  fliouldft  print  more,not  let  that  coppy  die. 

12 
'Hen  "!  doe  count  the  clock  that  tels  the  time, 
And  fee  the  braue  day  funck  in  hidious  night. 
When  1  behold  the  violet  pall  prime, 
And  fable  curls  or  llluer'd  ore  with  white : 
When  lofty  trets  I  fee  barren  of  Icaucs, 
Which  erft  from  heat  did  canopic  the  herd 
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And  Sommcrs  grccnc  all  girded  vp  in  fhcaucs 
Borne  on  the  bcare  with  white  and  briftly  beard: 
Then  ot'tliy  beauty  do  I  qiieftior.  make 
That  thou  among  the  waftcs  oftime  muft  goc. 
Since  fwects  and  beauties  do  them-fclues  forf'ake. 
And  die  as  faft  as  they  fee  others  grow. 
And  nothing  ^ainft  Times  fieth  can  make  defence 
Sauc  breed  to  brauc  him, when  he  takes  thcc  hence. 

QThat  you  were  your  felfe.bwt  lotie  you  are 
No  longer  yours,then  you  your  fclfe  here  liuc, 
Againft  this  cumming  end  you  fliould  prepare. 
And  your  fwcct  fcmblance  to  fomc  other  giue. 
So  fliGuM  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  leafc 
Find  nodeterminacion,thenyou  were 
You  fclfc  again  after  your  felfcs  deceafc. 
When  your  fwect  ifluc  your  fwcet  fonnc  rhould  bearc. 
Who  lets  fo  faif  e  a  houfe  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  vphold, 
Againrt  the  Hoimy  gulls  of  winters  day 
And  barren  rage  of  deaths  etcrnall  cold? 

O  none  but  vnthrifts,deare  my  loue  you  know. 

You  had  a  Facherjiet  your  Son  fay  Co. 

NOc  fron  the  ftars  do  Imy  iudgementplucke, 
And  yet  me  thinkes  I  hauc  Agronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  ofgood,or  euil  lucke, 
Ofplagucs.of  dearths,or  fcafons  quallity. 
Nor  can  J  fortune  to  brcefe  mynuits  tcli; 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder^  raine  and  windc. 
Or  fay  with  Princes  if  it  fbal  go  wcl 
By  oft  prcdid  that  I  in  hcaiicn  findc. 
Hue  from  thine  cics  my  knowledge  I  dcriuc. 
And  conltant  ftars  in  them  I  read  fuch  ert 
As  truth  and  bcautic  (hal  together  thriuc 
If  from  thy  fclfc^co  ftorc  thou  wouidd  conucrt) 
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Or  circoftlicf  this  I  prognofticate, 

Thy  cndi»Truihc;s  ami  Beautiw  doomc  and  date. 

15 
'^^Hen  I  confidcr  cucry  thing  that  growcs 
Holds  in  pcrfeaion  but  a  Stt^c  moment. 
That  this.hugc  ftagc  prcfcntcth  nought  but  (howcs 
Whereon  the  Stars  id  fccrct  influence  comment. 
When  loerceiue  that  men  as  plants  incrcafc, 
Chcared  and  chcckt  cuen  by  the  felfc-famc  ikic: 
Vaunt  in  their  youthfuli  rap,at  height  decreafc. 
And  were  their  braue  ftatc  out  ornjcmory. 
Then  the  conceit  ofthis  inconftant  ftay, 
Sets  you  moft  rich  in  youth  before  my  fight. 
Where  walHull  time  dcbateth  with  decay 
To  change  your  day  ofyouth  to  fullied  nighty 
And  all  in  war  with  Time  for  loue  ofyou 
As  he  takes  from  ycuj  ingraft  you.  ne.w. 

BVt  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  waic 
Make  warre  vppon  this  bloudie  tiranttimc?ji 
And  fortifieyour  Iclfe  in  your  decay 
With  mcanes  more  bleffed  then  my  barren  rime? 
Now  Hand  you.on  the  top  of  happie  houres. 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yct-vnlet, 
With  vcrtuous  wifh  would  beare  yourliuin*^  flower  J; 
Wuch  liker  then  your  paintcdxountcrfcit: 
So  fliould  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repairc 
Which  this  (Times  pcnfel  or  my  pupill  pen  ) 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fairc 
Can  make  you  Hue  your  fclfe  in  eiesofmen^ 
To  giuc  awayycur  felfe,keeps  your  felfe  ffill, 
And  you  muft  liuc  drawnc  by  your  owne  fwect  skill,, 

17- 
W^*  will  belecuc  my  verfe  in  time  to  come ' 
If  it  were  fild  with  your  moft  high  dcfcrts? 
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Though  yet  hcaucn  knowcs  it  if  but  as  a  tombc 

Which  hides  your  life ,  and  flicwcs  not  halfc  your  ptrti: 

in  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 

And  in  frerh  numbers  number  all  your  graccf. 

The  age  to  come  w  ould  fay  this  Poet  lies. 

Such  hcaucnly  touches  nerc  toucht  earthly  faccf. 

So  riiould  my  papers  (yellowed  with  their  age) 

Dc  IcornUhkc  old  men  of  leflc  truth  then  tongue, 

And  your  true  rights  be  termd  a  Poets  rage. 

And  Itrctched  miter  of  an  Antique  fong. 

But  vverefome  childe  of  yours  aliue  that  time. 
You  iTiouId  liuc  twife  in  it,and  in  my  rime, 

i8. 

SHali  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summers  day? 
Tiiou  art  reiorc  loucly  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  \\ indcs  do  fiiiakc  the  darhng buds  of  Maic^ 
And  Sommers  leale  hath  all  too  fhort  a  date: 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  hcauen  fhines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd. 
And  cuery  falre  from  faire  fome-time  declines. 
By  chance, or  natures  changing  courfe  vntrim'd: 
But  thy  eternall  Sommcr  fhall  not  fade, 
Norloofe  poflcffionof  that  fairethou  ovv'ft, 
Nor  fhall  death  brag  thou  wandr'rt  in  his  fhade. 
When  in  eternal  I  hnes  to  time  thou  grow'rt. 
So  long  as  men  can  breath  or  eyes  can  fee. 
So  long  Hues  this,and  this  giuc-  hfe  to  thee, 

T'^Euouring  time  blunt  thou  the  Lyons  pavves, 
■*-^And  make  the  earth  dcuoure  her  ownc  fvvect  brood, 
Plucke  the  keenc  teeth  from  the  fierce  Tygers  yawci, 
And  burne  the  long  liu'd  Pharnix  in  her  blood. 
Make  glad  and  forry  fcafons  as  thou  flecc'ft. 
And  do  v.'hat  ere  thou  wilt  fwift-footed  time 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  fwects: 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  moft  hainous  crime, 

O 
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Ofjrue  not  with  thy  howers  mjloua  raircbrov\, 

N.irdravv  noc  lines  therewith  thine  antique  pen- 

Him  in  thy  courfe  vntainteJ  doc  all«nv, 

toT  beauties  pattcrnc  to  lliccedin''  incn. 

Yet  doe  thy  vvorft  ould  Tunc  difpipht  thy  wronc», 
My  louc  riiall  in  my  vcrfe  cucr  !iue  young. 

20 

AWomans  face  with  natures  owne  hand  painted, 
H.iff  c  thou  the  Mifter  M;(ki$  of  my  paflion, 
A  woMians  gentle  hntt  but  not  acquainted 
With  rhiftirg  change  as  is  falfc  woinens  faHiion, 
An  eye  more  bright  then  theirs, Icflc  falfe  in  rowlin«': 
Gliding  the  obieCl\}icre-vpon  it  ^azeth, 
A  ir.an  in  hew  all  Hcjts  in  his  ccntrov-  ling, 
Which  liealcs  mens  cyc>  and  womens  foulcs  amafcth. 
And  for  a  woman  w  ert  thou  fir(t  created. 
Till  nature  a$  Oie  wrought  thee  fell  a  dotingc, 
A  id  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  adding  one  thing  to  mypurpofc  nothing. 

Bur  Gncc  fhe  prickt  thee  out  for  womcns  pleafure. 
Mine  bcthy  louc  »nd  thy  loucs  yfc  their  ircafure. 

31 
Q  Oij  it  not  with  me  as  with  thatMufc, 
w  -'  Stird  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  vcrfe, 
Who  heaucn  it  iclfe  for  ornament  doth  vfe, 
Andcucry  fair«?  with  his  faire  doth  reherfe. 
Making  a  coopelmcnt  of  proud  compare 
With  Sunne  and  Moone.with  earth  and  Teas  rich  gems: 
With  Aprills  firft  borne  flowers  and  all  things  rare. 
That  heauens  ayre  in  this  huge  rondure  hems, 
O  let  me  true  in  lone  but  truly  write. 
And  then  belecue  me,my  loue  is  as  faire. 
As  any  mothers  childeahoujih  not  fo  brif'ht 
Asthofegould  candellsfixt  in  heauens  ayer.* 
Let  them  fay  more  that  hkc  ofhearc-fay  well, 
1  will  not  prayfe  that  purpofe  not  to  icli. 

c  tt 
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MY  glafle  (liall  not  pcrf a  ade  me  I  am  oulcJ, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  aicofonc  date, 
But  when  in  thee  times  forrwes  I  behould. 
Then  took  I  death  my  daies  fhould  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  coucr  thee, 
]s  but  the  fecmcly  rayment  ofiny  heart, 
Wnuh  in  thy  brelt  dotii  liue,as  thine  in  me, 
HoA-  can  T  then  be  elder  then  thou  art? 
O  therefore  louche  of  thy  fclfe  fo  wary. 
As  I  not  for  my  fclfejbut  for  thee  v.  ill. 
Bearing  thy  hrartv\hich  I  willkcepefo  th?iy 
As  tender  nurfe  her  babe  from  faring  ill, 

Prcfume  not  on  thy  heart  when  nime  is  flaine. 
Thou  gau'it  mc  th;nc  not  to  giue  backc  againc. 

?? 

AS  anvnperfc(5>a5orontheft3ge, 
Who  with  his  fcare  is  put  befidcs  his  part. 
Or  fomc  fierce  thing  rcpleat  \».  ith  too  much  rage, 
Wnofe  Hrengths  abondance  weakens  hisownc  heart; 
So  I  for  feareoftru(t,forgct  to  fay. 
The  perfe(5V ceremony  of  louas  right, 
And  i'l  mine  owne  loues  ftrengtb  fccme  to  decay, 
Ore.charg'd  with  burthen  ofminc  ownc  loues  might: 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence, 
A'ld  domb  prcfagi-rs  of  my  fpeaking  breft, 
W:io  pleide  for  Foue,and  look  for  rccompcncc. 
More  then  that  conge  that  more  hath  more  exprcft. 
O  learnc  to  read  vs  hat  filent  louc  iiath  writ. 
To  hcaic  wit  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  wilit. 

1^  M  T'le  eye  hath  phy'd  the  painter  and  hath  fteeld^ 
1^1    hy  beiuties  forme  in  table  of  my  heart. 
My  body 'S  the  fiame  wherein  ti's  held, 
A  idperfpc6liuc'cis  bcH  Pnnters  art. 
For  through  the  Painter  muft  you  fee  his  skill, 

to 
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To  findc  where  your  true  Imngc  pi(5turM  lies, 
V^'hich  in  mj'boroincsi'hop  is  hanging  Oil, 
That  hath  his  windnvvcs  glazed  with  thine  eves? 
Now  fee  what  goocj-turncs  eyes  for  c'cs  haue  done, 
Mine  eyes  haue  drawhe  thy  fhapcand  thine  for  mc 
/  re  windowcs  to  my  brcft,  where-through  the  Sun 
Delights  to  pecpe,to  gaze  therein  on  thee 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  zrt 
They  draw  but  w  hat  they  fee^know  not  the  hart. 

rEt  thnfc  who  are  in  fauor  with  their  ftari ^ 
-  Of  pubHke  honour  and  proud  titles  boft, 

V\  hiill  I  u  heme  fortune  of  fijch  tryinripS  bars  ;. 

V.;]ocl<t  ^or  i(iy  ip  that  I  honour  n  oH; 

Gr.ai  Piinccsfanorites  their faircleaues  fprcad. 

But  as  tlif  Marygold  at  the  /uns  eye, 

Andm  thcm-lelucs  their  prid:  lies  buried. 

For  at  a  frow  ne  thr  y  in  their  glory  die. 

The'painefull  warrierfamofedfor  worth, 

Afcer  athoulaTdviftoriesonce  foiid,. 

Is  from  the  b')oke  of  honour  rafed  quite. 

And  all  the  rcH  forgot  for  w  hich  he  crild? 
7  hen  happy  1  that  loue  and  am  bcloiied 
Where  J  may  not  rcmoue,nor  be  rcraoued, 

26 

IOrd  of  my  !oue,to  w  home  in  vaflalage 
-.  Thy  merrithach  mv  outie  flrongly  knit; 
To  thee  1  fend  this  written  ambaflage 
To  w  itncfle  duty,  not  to  flicw  my  wit. 
Duty  fo  great,v\  hich  wit  fo  poore  as  mine 
May  make  fccm^  barc,in  wanting  words  to  fhcw  it; 
But  that  I  hope  fome  good  conreipt  of  ihinc 
In  thy  foules  thought(^alI  naked^  v\  ill  bcRow  it: 
Til  whatfoeuer  ftar  that  guides  my  mouing, 
Points  on  me  gratioufly  withfaire  afpcii^. 
And  puts  apparicll  on  my  tottered  louirg, 

C  2  To 
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To  Hiow  mc  worthy  oftheir  (wccc  rcfpe^^. 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boaft  how  1  doc  louc  thre, 

Til  then,not  (how  my  head  where  thou  mail}  proueire 

27 
\\J  Eary  with  toyle.T  haft  me  to  my  bed  , 

The  deare  repofc  for  hms  with  trauaill  tired. 
But  then  begins  a  iourny  in  my  head 
To  vvorkc  my  mind,whcn  boddiei  work's  expired. 
For  then  my  thou:hts(rrom  far  where  I  abidc^ 
Intend  a  zclous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keepe  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  w  ide. 
Looking  on  darWnes  which  the  blind  doc  fee. 
Sjiie  that  my  foules  imaginary  ^ght 
Prcf  ents  tfieir  fliaddoe  to  my  fightles  view. 
Which  like  a  icwellf  hunge  in  gaf^ly  night) 
Makes  blatke  night  beautious,and  her  old  face  new. 
Loe  thus  by  day  my  lims,by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee,and  for  my  relfe.noc  quiet  nndc. 

28 

HO'.v  can  I  then  rcturnc  in  happy  pliglit 
That  am  dcbard  the  bcnifit  ofrell.' 

When  daics  opprciTion  is  not  eazd  by  night. 

But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oprelt. 

And  cach(though  enimes  to  ethers  raignc^ 

Doe  in  confent  /hake  hand*  to  torture  mc. 

The  one  by  toyle,the  other  to  complainc 

How  far  1  toyic.Oill  farther  oftTrom  thee. 

J  tell  the  Day  to  plcafe  him  thou  art  bright, 

And  oo'd  him  grace  when  clouds  doe  blot  the  hcaucn: 

So  flitter  I  the  fwart  compkxiond  night. 

When  fpatklino  ftars  twire  not  thou  jjuil'ft  th*  eauen. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  forrowes  longcr,(ftroMger 
And  night  doth  iiightly  make  grccfu  length  fecrac 

29 

A/Wflen  in  diferacc  with  Fortune  and  mens  eyes, 
1  all  alone  bewcepc  my  out-vaiUiaie, 

Asd 
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All!  trouble  dcafc  hcauen  with  my  bootlcffc  cries. 
And  looke  vpon  my  fclfe  ?nd  ciirfe  my  fate, 
Wifliinfmc  like  to  one  more  rich  inliopc, 
Featured  Hkchimjikchim  v\itli  friends  pC)frtft, 
Defiling  thismjns  art,and  that  mms  skope. 
With  what  I  moft  inioy  contented  lealt, 
Yet  in  the'c  thoughts  my  felfe  ahnoft  de<pinng, 
Hiplye  1  thinkeon  thee,  and  then  my  Hate, 
('Like  to  the  Larkc  at  breakc  of  daye  arifingj 
From  fiillcn  earth  fin^s  himns  at  Heauens  gate. 
For  thy  fvveet  loue  remcmbred  fuch  u  elth  btings. 
That  then  i  skornc  to  chan  qe  my  (tatc  with  Kings, 

\7  XT'Hcn  to  the  Scffions  of  fvveet  filent  thought, 

I  fommon  vp  remcn.brancc  of  things  pa[^, 
I  Gch  the  lacke  of  many  a  thing  I  fonghtj 
And  with  old  woes  new  waile  my  deare  times  wafte:     • 
Then  can  I  drownc  an  cye(vn-vrd  to  flow) 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  deaths  dateles  night, 
A'ld  wecpc  a  frcfli  Icucs  long  fince  canccld  woCj 
And  monc  th'cxpcnce  of  many  avannifht  fight. 
Then  can  I  grecuc  at  greeuances  fore-gon, 
And  hcauily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  ore 
The  fad  account  of  fore-bcmoned  mone, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  payd  before. 

Butifthc  while  I  thinkeon  thee  (^dea re  friend) 

Allioflc-s  are  reilord,andforrowe$  end. 

Thy  bofome  is  indeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking!;  haue  fiippofed  deacf, 
And  there  raignes  Loue  and  all  Loues  louing  parts. 
And  a'l  thofe  friends  which  I  thought  buried.  •' 
Hov\  many  a  holy  and  obfcquious  tcarc 
Hath  dcare  religious  loue  fiolne  from  mine  eye, 
Ai  inter'  i\  of  the  dead  w  hich  how  appeare. 
But  thingi  rernuu  d  t.iai  hidden  in  there  lie, 

C  3  To 
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Thou  art  the  graue  vhcrc  buried  loue  doth  Hue, 
H  ung  witli  the  tropheis  ofmy  loucrs  gon. 
Who  all  their  pnrts  ofme  to  thee  did  giuc. 
That  due  ofm3ny,novv  is  thine  alone. 

Their  images  I  lou  d,  I  view  in  thee, 

A"!d  thou(ail  they)haft  all  the  all  ofme. 

IF  thou  fiiruiuc  my  well  contented  dale. 
When  that  churic  death  my  bones  wich  duft  fiiall  couev 
And  rhalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-l'iruay: 
Thefe  poore  rude  lines  ofthy  deceafea  Loner: 
Corrpare  them  with  the  bett'rirg  of  the  time. 
And  though  they  be  cut-rtript  by  curry  pen, 
Rcferue  them  for  my  louc,  not  for  their  iii«c^ 
Exceeded  by  the  hight  of  happier  men. 
Oh  then  voutfafemebut  thislouing  thought, 
Had  my  friends  Mufc  growne  with  this  grow  ing  age, 
A  dearer '^irth  then  tl  ii  hislouehadbrough: 
To  march  in  ranc1<es  of  better  eq'iipagc: 
But  (incehe  die  J  and  Poetb  bcitcr  prcue, 
Theirs  for  their  Iblc  ilc  rcad,his  for  his  loue^ 
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FVllmany  a  gloriousmorninghauclleene, 
Flatter  the  mountaine  topi  w  uh  foueraine  cie, 

KifHng  with  golden  face  the  mcddowcs  grccne; 

Guilding  pale  ftreames  with  hcaucn'y  alcumy : 

Anon  permit  the  bafcli  cloud  s  t"  ride. 

With  ougly  rack  on  his  celeftia!!  face, 

Andfrom  thcfoi.'orne  v\orM  his  viiai-.e  hide 

Sceahngvn'ceneto  weft  v\itli  this  d  fgrac  : 

Euen  fo  my  Sunnc  one  early  morne  did  fhine. 

With  all  triumphant  fplendor  on  my  brow, 

But  out  2lack,he  wasbutonchoure  mine, 

The  reg.on  cloude  ha.th  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  hm  fur  th<s,my  loue  no  whitdifdameth, 
SuiU  of  the  vvorid  /nay  ihine,whc  iicaucas  fun  ftaintch. 
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WHy  didft  thou  promil«  fuch  a  beautious  day. 
And  make  mc  trauailc  forth  without  my  doake, 
To  !et  bace  cloudcs  ore-take  ine  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  brauVy  in  their  rotten  fmoke. 
Tis  riot  enou;  h  that  through  the  cloudc  thou  breakc. 
To  dry  the  raine  on  my  ftorme-beaten  face. 
For  no  it  an  well  of  fuch  a/aUie  can  fpcake. 
That  heafcs  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  difgracc: 
Norcan  thy  ihamegiuephificke  tomygricfe. 
Though  thou  repent  ,  yet  I  hauc  ftill  the  lofie, 
Th'offendcrs  forrow  lends  but  weakc  rdicfc- 
To  him  that  beares  the  ftrong  cfFenfes  loflfe. 

Ah  but  thofe  teares  are  pearle  which  thy  loire  /hctds. 
And  they  arc  ritch,and  ranfomc  all  ill  deeds. 

NO  more  bee  rrecu'd  at  thatr  which  thou  haft  donf. 
Roles  haue  tnornes,and  fituer  fountaines  mud, 
Cloudes  and  eclipfes  fiaine  both  Moone  and  Sunnc, 
And  loaihrcme  canker  Hues  in  fwectcft  bud. 
Ail  men  makefaults,andcuen  linthiSj. 
Autljoiizing  thy  trcfpas  with  ccmparci 
My  felfe  corrupthig  faluing  thyamiffe, 
Excufing  their  fins  more  then  their  fins  are; 
For  to  thy  fenfual!  fault  I  bring  in  fence. 
Thy  aduerfe  party  is  thy  Aduocate, 
And  gainft  my  fclfe  a  law  full  plea  commence. 
Such  tiiiiii  waris  in  myloueand  hate, 

That  I  an  acccfl'ary  needs  muft  be, 

To  that  fwect  ihcefc  which  fourely  robs  from  nrjC, 

TEt  me  confefl'c  thit  we  two  muft  be  twain?. 
Although  owr  vndeuided  loues  are  one: 
So  fhall  thofe  blots  that  do  with  me  remainc, 
W  rh^.ut  rhy  heJpe ,  by  me  be  bor:ie  a'one. 
In  oui  two  luues  therein  bui  onercfpcd, 

Though 
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TKoiigh  in  our  lines  afcpcrable  fpight. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  loues  folc  cflfcft. 
Yet  doth  it  ftealc  fwcethoures  from  loues  delight, 
I  may  not  euer-morc  acknowledge  thee, 
Leaft  my  bewailed  guilt  Hiould  do  thee  (bame. 
Nor  thou  with  pubhkc  kmdnertc  honour  me, 
Vnleflc  thou  take  that,  honour  from  thy  name: 
But  doc  not  fo,I  louc  thee  in  fuch  fort, 
As  thou  being  mine,mine  is  thy  good  report. 
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AS  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight, 
To  fee  hts  aOiuc  child  e  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I ,  made  lame  by  Fortunes  deareft  fpight 

Take  all  my  comfoitofthy  worth  and  truth. 

For  whether  beauty,binh,or  weahh,or  wit. 

Or  any  o^  thefe  all,or  all,or  more 

Intitlcd  in  their  parts,do  crowned  (itt 

I  make  my  louc  ingrafted  to  this  ftorc: 

So  then  I  am  not  lamcjpoorc,  nor  difpifd, 

Whilft  that  this  fl-iadow  doth  fuch  iiibflancc  giHe> 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  fuflRc'd, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  liuc: 

Lookc  what  is  beft,that  beft  I  wifti  in  thee. 
This  \\\(Fi  1  hauCjthen  ten  times  happy  me. 

XJOw  can  my  Mufc  want  fubic(^  to  inucnt 

"■■  -*While  thou  doft  breath  that  poor'ft  into  my  rer/e. 

Thine  owne fweet  argument.to  excellent. 

For  cuery  vulgar  paper  to  rehearfc: 

Oh  giuc  thy  klfc  the  thankes  if  ought  in  mc. 

Worthy  perufal  fland  againft  thy  nght. 

For  who's  fo  dunibe  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 

When  thou  thy  feife  doft  giuc  inuention  light? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  Mufc,ten  times  more  in  worth 

Then  thofc  old  nine  which  rimers  inuocatc. 

And  he  that  calls  on  thcc,lei  him  bring  forth 

EternaJI 
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Eternal  numbers  to  out-liuc  long  date. 

Ifmy  flight  Mufc  doe  pleafc  thcfe  curious  dales, 
Thcpaine  be  mine,but  thine  {hal  be  the  praife. 
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H  how  thy  worth  with  planners  may  I  finge. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  ofmc?   ' 
What  can  mine  owne  praife  to  mincowne  felfe  bring; 
And  whatis't  but  mine  owne  when  I  praife  thee, 
Eucn  for  this.let  vs  dcuidcd  iiue. 
And  our  deare  louc  loofe  name  of  fingle  one, 
Thatbythisfcpcration  Imaygiue: 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  defcru'ff  alone: 
Oh  abfcnce  what  a  torment  wouldft  thou  proue. 
Were  it  not  thy  foure  Icifure  gaiic  fweet  leaue, 
To  cntertaine  the  time  with  thoughts  of  loue. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  fo  fweetly  doft  deceiuc. 
And  that  thou  teacheft  how  to  make  one  twaine. 
By  praifing  him  here  who  doth  hence  remaine, 

TAke  all  my  Ioucs,my  loue, yea  tahe  them  all, 
What  hail  thou  then  more  then  thou  hadft  before? 
No  loue,my  Ioue,that  thou  maift  true  loue  call, 
All  mine  was  rhine,Defore  thou  hadlt  this  more: 
Then  iffor  my  Ioue,thou  my  loue  rcceiucli-, 
1  cannot  blame  thee,for  my  loue  thou  vfeft, ' 
But  yet  be  blam'd.ifthou  this  felfe  deceaucft 
B  y  wilfuil  tafte  of  what  thy  felfe  refufcii. 
I  doe  forgiue  thy  robb'ric  gentle  thccfe 
Although  thoufteale  rhee  all  my  pouerty: 
And  yet  loueknowes  it  is  a  greater  gricfc 
To  beare  loues  wrong,then  hates  knowne  iniury, 
Lafciuious  gracejin  whom  all  il  v\el  fliowes. 
Kill  mc  with  ipi^hts  yet  we  muft  not  be  foes. 

'  Hole  pretty  wrong';  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  fomc-timc  abfent  from  thy  heart, 
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Tl-iy  bcautic-jand  thy  ycarcs  ful!  wcH  hcfi-s, 
Foi  Ilill  temptation  foUovvcs  where  tlioii  art. 
Gcoilc  ihou  art, and  therefore  to  be  vvonic, 
Ikautious  thou  arc,th  ere  fore  to  be  aflailcd. 
And  when  a  woman  \voes,what  woinans  fonnc, 
Will  iou  civ  leaue  her  till  he  haue  preuailed. 
Aye  mc  but  yet  ihou  mighll  my  fcatcloibcare, 
Atid  chide  thy  bcaury.^ind  thy  (kaying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  ryotcucn  there 
Where  chou  art  forft  to  breake  a  two-fold  truth: 

Hers  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, , 

Thine  by  thy  bcautie  beeing  falfe  to  mc. 

THat  tho'j  haft  hcr-it  is  not  all  my  grictc, 
And  )Tt  it  may  be  laid  I  lou'd  her  dcerely, 
That  (\^c  hath  thee  is  of  my  wayling  chccfc, 
A  loflc  ii-r  loue  that  touches  mc  more  necrely. 
Loulng  offcndors  thus  I  will  excufe  yce, 
Thou  doofl  loue  hcr.becaufc  thou  know  ft  \  loue  her; 
And  for  my  fake  cuen  fo  doth  fhc  abufe  mc, 
Suffnngmy  friend  for  my  fake  to  approoue  her, 
]f  I  look  thee,my  lofTe  is  my  loucs  game, 
Andloofing  hcr,my  friend  hath  found  that  loflc, 
Both  finde  each  othcr.and  I  loofc  both  cwaine. 
And  both  for  my  fake  lay  on  me  this  croflc. 
Bur  here's  the  ioy,my  friend  and  1  arc  cue, 
SvYCCtc  flattery jthcn  fiic loucs  butnic  a!onc= 

"VyKyHcnmoftl  winkcthcn  doc  mine  eycsbeft  fee, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  vnrcfpci^ed, 
But  whrn  1  flccpCjin  drcames  they  lookc  on  thee. 
And  daike]ybr!pht,arc  bright  in  darkcdiredcd. 
Tlicn  thou  whofe  ftiaddo  a  fhaddowcs  doth  ma](ebrightj 
How  would  ihy  fhadowes  formc/ormc  happy  ftiow. 
To  the  clcerc  dt^y  with  thv  much  clccrer  light, 
When  to  VH-fteJng  eyes  thy  fliade  fliincs  fo  ? 

How 
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F  fo w  would  f[  fay  jminc  eyes  be  bicflc  J  made, 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  iiuing  day  > 
When  in  cle.td  night  their  fairc  imperfe^l/Tiade, 
Through  licaiiy  flccpc  on  Hghtlcflc  eyes  doth  ftay? 

A'l  daycs  arc  nights  ro  fee  till  I  fee  thee, 

And  niplifi  bri^iit  daics  v^  hen  dreams  do  flicvv  thcc  me» 
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IF  the  dull  fubllance  ofmy  flein  were  thought, 
hiiurioiis  dirtance  fhould  not  rtop  my  way, 
Vov  then  difpighr  of  fpacc  I  would  be  Inought, 
F<oni  l.mits  farre  remote,w  here  thou  doo(i  fby. 
No  matter  then  a'though  my  footc  did  (bnd 
Vpon  the  faithclt  earth  remoon'd  fiom  thee, 
Fcr  nimble  thoi'ght  can  iuinpc  both  lea  nnd  land, 
A>  foone  as  thmki  the  place  wiiere  he  would  be. 
Jiut  a!i,thongh:  kills  me  that  1  am  not  thought 
7o  leapt- large  lengths  ofmilcs  when  thou  art  gone, 
r.uc  that  lb  much  cfearth  and  water  wrought, 
I  tnuft  attend, times  icafure  w  ith  my  mone. 

Rccc-iuiii';  naiit'lus  by  clnrif  r.f.  lo  floe.  s. 

liui  heauic  tcaics^bidges  ot  cithers  woe, 

T!?e  other  twcflight  ayre.and  purgn:g  hrc, 
Arcbotli  w  ith  thee,w  here  cuer  I  abide. 
The  firfi  my  ihought,thc  other  my  dcf.re, 
Thcfl  prefcnt  abicnt  with  Iwift  motion  Aide. 
For  w  hen  thefc  quicker  Elements  are  gone 
III  tender  HmbalTie  of  loue  to  thec» 
My  life  being  made  of  foure,with  two  alone, 
S-nkcs  downeto  death,cppre{t  wiihmelajKholie. 
V.uill  lines  crmpofuion  be  recured, 
V>y  thcfe  fwift  meflcngcrs  return'd  from  thee, 
Wlioeuen  but  now  come  oack  agame  aflirrcd. 
Of  thtir  faire  health,tecounting  it  to  uk. 
This  t' )ld,l  ioy,but  then  no  longet  glad, 
]  fend  ihcmback  againc  and  Oraight  grow  fad. 
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Mine  eye  and  heart  arc  at  a  mortall  warre. 
How  to  dcuide  the  conqucft  ofthy  fight, 
Mine  cye,my  heart  their  pictures  fight  would  barre. 
My  hcart,niine  eye  the  freccdome  of  that  right, 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dooft  lyc, 
(A  clofet  neuer  pearft  with  chriftall  eyes j 
But  thr  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
Aiid  fayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyes. 
To  fide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  queft  of  thoughts,aIl  tennants  to  the  heart, 
And  by  their  verdi(5l  is  determined 
The  cleere  eyes  moyitie,and  (he  dcare  hearts  part. 
As  thus,mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part, 
And  my  hearts  right,thcir  inward  loue  of  heart. 

Etwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke. 
And  each  doth  good  turncs  now  vnto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famifht  for  a  looke. 
Or  heart  in  loue  with  (Iglicshimfclfe  doth  fmothcrj  - 
With  my  loucs  pifture  then  my  eye  doth  fcaft. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart: 
An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts  gueft. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  loue  doth  /hare  a  part. 
So  either  by  thy  pi6^ure  or  my  loue, 
Thy  feifc  away,arc  prefent  ftill  with  me. 
For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canft  moue. 
And  I  am  ftill  with  ihem,and  they  with  thee. 
Or  if  they  flcepc,  thy  pi6lure  in  my  fight 
Awakes  my  heart,to  hearts  and  eyes  delight. 
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HOw  carefull  was  I  when  I  tooke  my  way, 
Each  trifle  vnder  trueft  barres  to  thruft 
Th?t  to  my  vfe  it  might  vn-vfed  ftay 
From  hands  of  faIfehood,ia  furc  wards  of  truft  ? 
But  thoUjto  whom  my  icvvcls  trifles  are, 

Moft 
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MoH  worchy  comfortjnow  my  greatcfl  griefc. 

Thou  bedofdeercft.and  minconely  C5rc, 

Art  left  the  prey  of  eiicry  vtilgar  thecfe. 

'!  Iicc  hauc  I  not  lockc  vp  in  any  cVicft, 

Sane  where  thou  art  not  tiiough  I  fecle  thou  art, 

Within  the  gcntlsdofii  eofmybreft, 

From  whence  at  plcafurc  ihou  maift  come  and  part. 
And  eucn  thence  thou  wilt  be  Roinc  I  fcarc. 
For  truth  prooucs  ihceuirh  for  a  prize  fb  dcarc, 

Gainrt  that  time  ( ifeucr  that  tiir;C  come  ) 
When  I  fhall  fee  thee  kowne  on  my  dekels. 
When  as  thy  Joue  hath  caft  his  vimoft  iuir.mc, 
Cauld  to  thatauditeby  aduifd  rcfpedis, 
Againft  that  time  when  thou  Ou'It  Rrangcly  pafie, 
And  fcarccly  greete  me  with  that  funne  thine  eye, 
When  loue  conuerted  from  the  thino  it  was 
Shall  reafons  finde  ofrctled  grauitie. 
Againft  that  time  do  I  infconce  me  here 
■  Within  the  knowledge  ofmincovvne  defarr, 
And  this  my  hand,anainrt  my  fclfc  vprcare, 
To  guard  the  lawfull  reafons  on  thy  part, 

To  leaue  poore  me,thou  halt  the  (ircn^th  of  lawc:_, 
Since  why  to  Iouc,I  can  allcdgc  no  caufe, 

HOw  hcauie  doc  I  iourney  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  fceke  (my  wearie  traucls  cnd^ 
Doth  teach  that  eafe  and  that  rcpofe  to  fay 
Thus  farrc  the  miles  arc  meafurde  from  thy  friend. 
The  beaft  that  bearcs  me, tired  w  ith  my  woe, 
Plods  duly  on, to  bcare  that  waight  in  mc, 
As  if  by  fome  inftind  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lou'd  not  fpccd  being  made  from  thee: 
The  bloody  fpurre  cannot  prouoke  him  on, 
That  fcmc-timcs  anger  thrufb  into  his  hide, 
Wlttich  li€auily  he  anfwcrs  with  a  gronc, 
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More  fharpc  to  mc  then  fpuiring  to  his  fide. 
For  that  lame  grone  doth  put  this  in  my  min«. 
My  grcefc  lies  onward  and  my  loy  behind. 

^TT  Hus  can  my  louc  c xcufe  the  flow  oftcncc, 
1  Of  my  dull  bearer,vvhen  from  t^cc  I  fpecd, 
From  where  thou  art.why  Oioulld  I  haUnic  thence. 
Till  I  returne  of  poking  is  noe  need. 
O  \vhat  excufe  will  my  poorc  bead  then  find. 
When  l\\  ift  cxfcmity  can  frcme  but  flow, 
Then  Hiould  I  fpurre  though  mounted  en  the  wind. 
In  winged  fpecd  no  motion  rtia'l  1  know, 
Then  can  no  liorfe  with  my  defire  kccpe  pace, 
Therefore  dtfircfofperff^^s  louc  being  niadej 
Shall  lU'gh  noc  dull  ficlli  in  his  fiery  race. 
But  louctor  loucjthus  fhall  excufe  my  hdc, 
Since  from  thee  going, he  vycnt  wilfullflow. 
Towards  thee  ile  run,and  giuc  him  Icauc  to  goc. 

SO  am  I  as  the  rich  whofc  blefTed  key. 
Can  bring  him  to  his  fweet  vp-locked  treafure. 

The  v\  hich  he  w  ill  not  €u*ry  bower  furuay, 

F  ;r  blunting  the  fine  point  of  fcldomeplcafurc. 

Therefore  arc  fcafts  fo  foilemne  and  fo  rare. 

Since  fiiJom  comming  in  the  long  yearc  fet. 

Like  ftones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 

Oi  captaine  levvells  in  the  carconct. 

So  is  I  he  time  that  kecpes  you  as  my  cheft. 

Or  as  the  ward-robe  u  hich  the  robe  doth  hide. 

To  mike  fome  fpe^  iall  in(tant  fprciall  blcft. 

By  new  vnfouluing  his  imprifon'd  pride. 

Bkffcd  3reyou  vvhofe  worthincflc  giues  skope. 
Being  had  to  tryumph,being  lackt  to  hope,, 
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\7  \/ W^t  i-  your  fubftancc,whercofare  you  made, 

^        Tliat  niiliicui  ofitrange  fhaddovve*  on  you  tend? 

Suice 
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since  eucry  onc,hath  cucry  onc,onc  Aade, 

And  you  but  onc,can  cucry  fhaddowlcud; 

Dcfcribc  eyfdoMh  and  the  tountcrfct. 

Is  poorely  immitatcd  after  you. 

On  Helkns  chccke  all  art  ofbcautic  fet, 

And  you  in  Grecian  tires  arc  painted  new:  • 

Spcakc  ofthc  fpring.and  foyzxjn  of  the  yeare, 

TTic  one  doth  fliaddow  of  your  bciutic  (how. 

The  other  as )  our  bcuntic  doth  appcare, 

And  you  ineucrybltfledfhapc  'vcknow. 
In  all  cxtcrnall  grace  you  hauc  feme  part< 
But  you  like  none,none  you  for  conftant  heart, 
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GH  how  much  more  doth  beautic  beaut  tons  fecme, 
V>\  that  fvvcct  ornament  which  truth  do:b  giuc. 
The  Rofe  lookcs  faire,  but  fairer  \vc  it  dccme 
For  that  fwcet  odor,vhicli  dcth  inji  liuc: 
The  Canker  bloomes  hauc  full  as  decpc  a  die. 
As  the  perfumed  tin^ure  ofthc  Rofcs, 
Hang  on  fuch  thorncs,and  play  as  \\  antonlv, 
When  fommers  breath  their  marked  buds  dilclofcs: 
But  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  fhow, 
They  liuc  vnvvoo'd,  and  vnrefpcc'tcd  fade. 
Die  tothcmfclues  .Sweet  Rofes  doe  not  fo. 
Of  their  fwcet  deaihes,  are  fwectcf}  odor*  made: 
And  (o  of you,bcautiru?  and  louely  youtb^ 
When  that  fhall  vadc,by  verfc  diftils  your  truth. 

NOt  marble,  nor  the  guilded  monnmenr, 
Of  Princes  Hiall  out-liu«"  this  powrcfull  rime. 
But  y<'U  (hall  fhine  more  bright  in  thcfe  contents 
Then  yniw ept  ftonc,  bcfmeer  d  vn  ith  fluttirti  time. 
When  viaftefuU  warrc  fhall  5'r<?rxf/oucr-turnc, 
And  bioilesrootcout  theworke  ofmafonry, 
Nor  .4  Vtrj  his  fword,  nor  warres  quick  fire  fliailbumc: 
1  he  liuing  record  ofyour  memory, 

GaicK 
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Gainft  dcath,ind  all  obliuious  emnity 

Shall  you  pace  forth,  your  praifc  (haJl  ftil  findc  roome, 

Euen  in  rhe  eyes  of  all  poftcrity 

That  wearc  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doome. 

So  til  the  iudgcment  that  your  fclfc  arifc. 

You  liuc  in  this,and  dwell  in  loucrs  cics. 

Sweet  louc  renew  thy  force  .  be  it  not  ftid 
Thy  edge  Hiould  blunter  be  then  apetitc. 
Which  but  too  daie  by  feeding  is  alaicd. 
To  morrow  fliarpncdin  hisformermight. 
So  loue  be  thou, although  too  daie  thou  fill 
Thy  hungiie  eic$,ciien  till  they  winck  withfulncfTc, 
Too  morrow  fee  againc,and  doc  not  kill 
The  fpirit  of  Louc,w!rh  a  perpetual  dulncfTc: 
Let  this  fad  hitrtm  like  the  Ocean  be 
Which  pjTts  the  flior^, where  two  contrafted  new. 
Come  daily  to  the  banckes,that  when  they  fee.- 
Rcturne  of  loue^morc  blefl  may  be  the  view. 
Ascal  it  Wintcr,which  being  ful  of  care, 
Makes  Somcrs  welcomc,thricc  more  vvirh'd,morc  rarc^ 
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BEing  your  flauc  what  fliould  I  doe  but  tend, 
Vpon  the  houres,and  times  of  yoir  dcfirc? 
I  hauc  no  precious  time  at  al  to  fpend; 
Nor  feruices  to  doe  tii  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world  without  end  houre, 
Whilfl  l(my  foucraine)watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Northinke  the  bitterncffc  of  abfence  ibwre. 
When  you  haue  bid  your  fcruant  oner  adieue. 
Nor  dare  I  queftion  w  ith  my  icahous  thought. 
Where  you  may  be,or  your  aftaircs  (uppolc. 
But  like  a  fad  flaue  fhy  and  thinke  of  nought 
Sauc  where  you  arc  ,  how  happy  you  make  thofc. 
Sa  true  a  foole  is  louc,thai  in  your  Will, 
(Though  you  doe  any  thing)hc  thml^cs  no  ill. 


So  KNITS, 

THat  God  forbid, that  made  me  firft  your  flaue, 
I  rhould  in  thought  controulc  your  times  of  pleafure. 
Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hourcs  to  craue. 
Being  your  vaflail  bound  to  fiaie  your  leifure. 
Oh  let  me  fufifer(being  at  your  beck) 
Th' imprifon'd  abfcnce  of  your  libertic. 
And  patience  tamc,to  fuffcrance  bide  each  check. 
Without  accufing  you  of  iniury. 
Be  where  you  hft,your  charter  is  fo  ftrong. 
That  you  your  fclfe  may  priuiled^e  your  time 
To  what  you  will,to  you  it  doth  belong. 
Your  felfc  to  pardon  of  felfe-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  waite,though  waiting  fo  be  hell. 
Not  blame  your  plcafure  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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IF  their  bee  nothing  new,but  that  which  is, 
Hath  beene  before ,  how  are  ourbraincsbeguild, 

Which  laboring  for  inuention  bearc  amiffe 

The  fccond  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 

Oh  that  record  could  with  a  back-ward  looke, 

Eucn  of  fiue  hundreth  courfes  of  the  Sunne, 

Show  me  your  image  in  fomc  antique  booke. 

Since  minde  at  firtt  in  carre(^er  was  done. 

That  I  might  fee  what  the  old  world  could  fay. 

To  this  compofed  wonder  of  your  frame. 

Whether  we  are  mended,or  where  better  they. 

Or  whether  reuolution  be  the  fame. 
Oh  fure  I  am  the  wits  of  former  daics. 
To  fubie<5ls  worfe  haue  giucn  admiring  praifc# 
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Like  as  the  waues  make  towards  the  pibled  fhorc. 
So  do  our  minuites  haften  to  their  end. 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before^ 
In  fequent  toile  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Natiuity  once  in  the  mainc  of  light. 

E  Crjwl# 
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Crawics  to  maturity, where  with  being  crownd. 
Clocked  cclipfcs  gainft  his  glory  frght, 
A>.\d  time  that*g3\ie,doth  now  hi«  gift  confounrf. 
Time  doth  graniftxc  the  florifh  fee  on  youth, 
And  dducs  tht  paraleJs  in  beauties  brow, 
Fccdcs  on  the  rarities  ofnaturc*  tnKh, 
And  nothing  ftands  but  for  his  (ieih  to  mow. 
And  yet  to  time*  in  hopc.my  vcrfc  fhall  ftand 
PraifuT^  thv  worth.difri^ht  his  cruell  hand. 
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IS  it  thy  vvil,thy  Image rtiould  keepc open 
My  heauy  eie'ids  to  the  wearv  night? 
Deft  thou  defnc  my  flumbcrs  fhould  be  broken^ 
While  (liado wcs  Lkc  to  tkee  do  mocke  my  fight? 
Is  it  thy  fpirit  that  thou  fend'ft  from  thee 
So  farrc  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pryc. 
To  find  out  fhames  and  idle  hourcs  in  rac» 
The  skppc  and  tenure  of  thy  lelouficf 
O  no,thy  loue  though  much,is  not  fo  great,. 
It  is  my  loue  that  kccpes  mine  eie  awake. 
Mine  ownc  true  loue  that  doth  my  reft  defeat, 
"To  plaie  the  watch-man.  eucr  for  thy  fake. 

For  thee  watch  !,whilft  thou  doll  wake  clTewhcrc,. 
Ffotn  mc  farrc  of^uith  others  all  to  ncere, 
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SInnc  of  felfe-loue  pofleflcth  al  mine  cic^ 
And  all  my  l©ulc,and  al  my  euery  partj 
J^nd  for  this  finnc  there  i$  no  rcmcdic. 
It  is  fo  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Me  thmkes  no  face  fo  gratious  is  as  mine, 
Ko  fhapc  fo  truc,no  truth  of  fuch  account. 
And  for  my  fclfc  mine  ONvne  wonh  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  furmount.. 
But  when  my  glaflfc  (he  wcs  nae  my  felfc  indeed 
Beated  and  chopt  with  tand  antiquitic, 
.MiQCownc  fclfc  loue  quite  coQtrary  Iccad 
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%<\fc,fo  fc\fclou\MV9cre  iniquity^ 

Tii  thee(my  fclfOthat  for  my  fclfc  Ipraife, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  ofthy  daics,- 

Cainft  my  louc  ftiall  be  as  I  am  now 

Wirh  times  iniiirious  hand  chruHu  and  ore-wornt. 
When  houres  hauc  drcind  his  blood  and  fild  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinclcs.when  his  youthfull  nx>rne 
Hath  trauaild  on  to  Ages  ftccpic  nighr. 
And  all  thofc  beauties  whcreofnow  he's  King 
Arc  vanifliing,or  yanifht  out  of  light, 
S  tcaling  away  the  trcafure  of  his  Spring. 
Forruchatimc  do  I  nowfortific 
A  j^ainft  confounding  Ages  crucll  knife. 
That  he  fliall  neuercut  Irom  memory 
My  fweet  loues  bcauty.though  my  ioucrslifr. 
His  beautie  fhaJl  in  thefc  blacke  lines  be  fccne,  ? 
And  they  fhali  liuc ,  and  he  in  ihemUiU  crcenc 

WHcn  I  haue  fccne  by  times  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  col^ofoutv/crnc  buried  arc. 

When  fometimc  loftie  to'Acrs  I  fee  downc  rafcd. 

And  braffe  eternal]  flauc  to  mortall  rage. 

When  I  hauc  fccne  the  hungry  Ocean  gainc 

Aduanta^c  on  the  Kingdomc  of  the  ihoarc. 

And  the  hrmc  foile  win  of  the  watry  maine, 

Incrcafing  (lore  with loflTc.and loflc  with ftorc. 

When  I  hauc  fccne  fuch  interchange  of  ftatCj 

Or  flatc  it  fclfe  confounded,  to  decay, 

Ruine  hath  taught  me  thus  lo  rumiuai  e 

That  Time  will  come  and  taVe  my  louc  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death  w  hch  cannot  choofc 
But  wccpc  to  haucjthai  w  liich  it  fcarcs  to loofc. 

C  Ifxrr  braffV.nor  f?one,nor  car  h  nor  boundlcifc  fct^ 
^Bm  fad  roortalliiy  orc-fwair$  their  pov\  tr, 
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How  with  this  rage  fhall  bcaudc  hold  a  pica, 
Whofe  a^ion  is  no  Arong-er  then  a  flower/ 
O  how  flial!  fuipmcrs  hunny  breath  hold  out, 
Againft  the  wrackfull  fiedgc  of  batiring  daycs. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  fo  ftoutc , 
Nor  gates  of  Ikele  fo  ftrong  but  time  decaycs? 
O  fearefull  meditation,  where  alact, 
Shall  times  belt  levvcll  from  times  cheft  lie  hid  } 
Or  what  ftrong  hand  can  hold  his  jvvift  foote  bacV^ 
Orvvhohisfpoilc  or  beautic  can  forbid? 
O  none,vnIcfle  this  miracle  haue  might. 
That  in  black  inck  my  Jouc  may  ftill  (hinc  bright* 
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TYr'd  with  all  thcfc  for  reftfull  death  I  cry. 
As  to  behold  defert  a  bcggcr  borne, 
And  ncedie  Nothing  trimd  in  iollitie, 
And  pureft'faith  vnhappily  forfworne, 
And  gilded  honor  (liamefully  mifplaft. 
And  maiden  vertue  rudely  ftrumpetcd, 
And.TigHtperfc<5lion  wrongfully  difgrac'd^ 
Andftrength  by  limping  fway  difabled, 
And  arte  made  tung-tide  by  authoritic. 
And  Folly  (Doflor-like  j  controuling  skill. 
And  fimple-TruthmifcaldcSimplicitic, 
And  capciue-good  attending  Capcainc  ill. 

Tyr'd  with  all  thcfc,from  thcfc  would  I  be  gonCi. 
Sauethatto  dye^I  Icauc  my  louc  alone. 

AH  wherefore  with  infefHon  fhould  he  liucj 
And  with  his  prelcncc  grace  impietie. 
That  finne  by  him  aduantagc  (hould  atchiuc, 
And  lace  it  feife  with  his  focietic  ? 
Why  ftiould  falfe  painting  immitate  hii  cheeky 
And  fteale  dead  feeing  of  his  liuing  hew.' 
Why  (hould  poore  beautic  irvdiredlly  feckc, 
-Riorcs  offhaddow,(iqcc  hisRtjfcistrijt? 
^  •  •  Why 


Why  Hioiild  heliue.now  nisturc  banckrout  b, 
Bcggerd  ofblood  to  blufh  through  liucly  taincs, 

Foi  file  hath  no  exchcckcr  now  but  his, 

And  proud  of  many,hucs  vpon  his  gaincs? 
O  him  flic  ftorrs,to  fhow  what  welth  flie  had. 
In  daies  long  rincc,bcrorc  thcic  iaft  fo  bad. 
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TpHus  is  hi*  chccke  the  map  of  daies  out-wornc, 
1  When  beauty  Hu'd  and  dy'ed  as  flowers  do  now. 

Before  thcfe  baflard  figncs  of  faire  were  borne, 

Or  durft  inhabit  on  a  liuing  browi 

Before  the  goulden  trcfles  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  fcpulchcrs,vvere  fliornc  away, 

To  liuc  a  fcond  life  on  fecond  head, 

Ere  beaurics  dead  fleece  made  another  gay: 

Jn  him  ihofe  holy  antique  howers  are  kene. 

Without  all  ornamcnt,it  felfc  and  true. 

Making  no  fummerofan  others  greene. 

Robbing  no  ould  to  dreffe  his  beauty  new. 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  ftorc 
To  flicvv  faulle  Art  what  beauty  w  as  of  yorr 
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TpHofc  parts  of  thee  that  the  worlds  eye  doth  view, 

A  Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend: 
AM  tounp(thc  voice  of  foules)giue  rhec  that  end, 
Vetting  bare  truth,euen  fo  as  foes  Commend. 
Their  outward  thus  with  outward  praife  is  cr-ownd 

But  thofe  fame  toungs  that  giue  rhee fo  thine  owne 
In  other  accents  doe  this  praife  confound 

By  feeing  farther  then  the  eye  hath  rhownc. 
They  looke  i:uo  the  beauty  ofthy  mind, 
And  that  in  gucHe  they  mcafure  by  thy  deeds, 
Tlien  churls  their  thoughts(although  their  eies  were  kind) 
To  thy  tz'Tc  flower  ad  the  rancke  fi-ncil  of  weeds. 
Rut  why  thy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  fliow, 
,Thc  fbJyc  is  this,that  thou  doefl  rommon  grow. 
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THat  thou  arc  blam'd  Hiall  not  be  thy  defeat. 
For  flinders  markc  v\3s  cucr  yet  the  faire. 
The  ornament  ofbcauty  is  rufpcc^, 
A  Crow  that  flies  inhcaucns  iwcetcn  ayre. 
So  thou  be  gcod,flanderdoth  but  approue, 
Tiicir  worth  the  greater  bceitig  woo  d  of  time, 
For  Canker  vice  the  fweeteft  buds  doth  louc. 
And  thou  prefent'Ji  a  pure  vnftayined  prime. 
Thou  haft  part  by  the  ambufh  ofyoung  diies. 
Either  not  alfayld^or  vi(5lor  beeing  charg'd, 
Yet  this  thy  praife  cannot  be  foe  thy  prailc. 
To  tyc  vp  enuy,eucrmorc  inlargcd, 

If  fome  fuipcc\  of  ill  maskt  not  tSy  fliow, 

Then  thou  alone  kingdomcs  of  licarts  fl^ouldft  owc/ 
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IVTOe  Longer mourne  for  mc  when  I  tm  dead, 

*  ^Thcn  you  fhall  heare  the  furly  fullen  bdl 

Giuc  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world  with  vildcfl  wormcs  to  dwell: 

Nay  if  you  read  this  !inc,rcmcmber  not. 

The  hand  that  writ  it/or  I  louc  ycu  fo. 

That  I  inyourfweet  ilioughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinking  on  me  then  fliould  make  you  woe. 

OifCIfayJyouIookevpon  this  veife. 

When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay, 

Do  not  fo  much  as  my  poorc  name  rehcrfc; 

But  let  your  loue  eucn  with  my  life  decay. 

Leaft  the  wife  world  Oiould  lookc  into  your  mone. 

And  mockc  you  with  mc  after  I  am  gon. 
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OLeaft  the  world  fhould  taske  you  to  recite, 
vVnat  merit  hu'd  in  me  that  you  fhould  louf 
After  my  Jcath^dcare  loue^for  get  me  quite, 
F  >r  yiu  in  m-^  en  nothing  worthy  proue. 
ValciTc  you  wt^uld  dcuifciboK  veriuou>  lye, 

To 


To  doc  more  for  mc  then  mine  ownc  dcfcit* 
And  hang  more  praifc  vpon  deceafed  I, 
Then  nigard  truth  would  wilHngty  impart/ 
O  Icaft  your  true  louc  may  feemc  fake  in  this^ 
That  you  for  lone  fpeakc  well  ofme  vntruc. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  liue  no  more  to  Hianie  nor  m€,nor  you. 
For  I  am  (liarad  by  that  which  I  bring  forth* 
And  fo  rhould  y  ou,to  loue  things  nothing  worth, 
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THat  time  ofyecare  thou  maift  in  me  bchoM, 
When  yellow  leauc$,or  none,cr  few  doe  htngc 
Vpon  thofe  boughcs  which  rtiakc  againft  the  could. 
Bare  rn'wd  quiers,  where  late  the  fwcct  birds  fang^ 
In  mc  thou  feeft  the  tvvi-ljoht  of  fuch  day, 
As  after  Sun-fetfadeth  in  the  Weft, 
Which  by  and  by  blacke  night  doth  take  awHy, 
Deaths  fecond  felfc  that  feals  vp  all  in  reft, 
In  me  thou  fceft  the  glowing  of  fuch  fire. 
That  on  the  afhes  of  his  youth  doth  lye^ 
As  the  death  bed,wlierGonit  muft  expire, 
Confum  d  with  that  which  it  was  nurrifhtby. 
This  thou  perccu'ftjwhich  makes  thy  louc  more  ftrjaf  j 
To  loue  that  vvell,which  thou  muft  Icauc  cie  long- 
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BVt  be  contented  when  that  fell  areft, 
With  out  all  bayle  fliall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  fome  intereft. 
Which  for  mcmoriall  ftill  with  thee  ftiall  flay. 
When  thou  reuew<ft  this, thou  doeft  renew. 
The  very  part  was  conlecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  haue  but  e3rth,which  is  his  duf; 
My  fpirit  i>  thine  the  better  part  ofme, 
So  then  thou  haft  but  loft  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  pray  of  wormes,my  body  being  dead, 
The  coward  conqitttiof.a  vvrctchesknife, 

To 
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To  bifc  of  thcc  to  be  rcmcmbrcd. 

The  worth  of  that,is  that  which  it  containcs. 
And  that  is  this,  and  ihii  with  thcc  rcraaines. 
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CO  are  you  to  my  tlioughts  a$  food  to  life, 
**^Or  as  fwcct  fcafon'd  iKcvvers  arc  to  the  ground; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  futfh  ftrife, 
As  twixt  a  mifcr  and  his  wealth  is  found. 
Now  proud  IS  an  inioyer,and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  ftcalc  his  treafure, 
Now  counting  beft  to  be  with  you  alone, 
Then  betterd  that  the  world  may  fee  myjjleaTure, 
Some-time  all  fui  with  feafting  on  your  light. 
And  by  and  by  cicanc  ftarued  for  a  lookc, 
Pofleffing  or  purfuing  no  delight 
Sauc  what  is  had,or  muft  from  you  be  tooke. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  furfct  day  by  day, 
Or  g!uttoning..on  all,or  all  away, 
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"XTTZHy  ismyTcrfefobarrcnofncw  pride? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quickc  change? 
VVhy  with  the  time  do  I  not  .glance  afidc 
To  acw  found  mcthods,and  to  compounds  ftrangc? 
Why  wri^c  I ftill  all onc,eucr  the  fame. 
Ana  keepc  inueniion  in  a  noted  weed, 
T  hat  euery  word  doth  almoft  fcl  my  name, 
Shewing  their  birth^aiid  where  they  did  proceed.' 
O  know  fweet  louc  I  alwaies  write  ofy oij. 
And  you  and  louc  are  ftill  my  argument: 
So  all  my  beft  is  drclTingold  words  new. 
Spending  againc  what  is  already  (pent: 
For  as  the  Sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  loue  dill  telling  what  is  told, 

T77 
Hy  glaffc  will  fhcw  thee  how  thy  beauties  v»Cff, 
Thy  dy all  ho  w  thy  pretious  mynuiu  YiiRc, 
^.  Tlie 
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The  vacant  Icaues  thy  mindes  insprint  will  bearc. 
And  of  this  bookc,thii  learning  maift  thou  taftc. 
The  wrinckles  which  thy  gfafTe  will  truly  fliow, 
Ofmouthed  graues  will  giue  thee  mcirorie, 
T.iou  by  thy  <}yds  rnacfy'ftcaliKmaift  knpw. 
Times  theeu-rh  progrcfle  to  etcrnitie. 
Looke  what  thy  mtmoric  cannot  containc, 
Commit  to  thefc  waftc  blacks,and  thou  ftialt  findc 
Thofc  children  nurft,deliuerd  from  ihy  brainc. 
To  rnke  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  minde. 
Thffe  offices,fo  oft  as  thou  wiltlooke. 
Shall  profit  thee  and  much  inrich  thy  booke. 
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SO  oft.  haiie  T  iniiok'd  thee  for  my  Mufe, 
And  found  fuch  faire  afl] fiance  in  my  vcrfe. 
As  eucry  y^//>«  pen  haih  got  my  vfe. 
And  vnder  thee  their  poefic  difperfc. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumbc  en  hich  to  finff. 
And  heauie  ignorance  aloft  to  flic, 
Haue  added  tethers  to  the  learnedl  wino- 
And  giuen  grace  a  double  Maiertic.      °* 
Yet  be  mod  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whofe  influence  is  thine,and  borne  of  thee. 
In  others  workes  thou  dooft  but  mend  the  Me 
And  Arts  with  thy  fwcetc  graces  graced  be,     ' 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,and  dooft  aduancc 
As  high  as  lcarning,my  rude  ignorance. 
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^Hiia  I  alone  did  call  vpon  thy  ayde, 

My  verfe  alone  had  alhhy  gentle  grace. 
But  now  my  jji  acious  numbers  are  decay  dc. 
And  my  fick  Mufe  doth  giue  an  other  place* 
I  grant  (  fweet  louejthy  louely  argument 
Dcferues  the  trauaile  of  a  worthier  pen. 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  Poet  doth  inuent/ 
He  robs  thee  ot>nd  paycs  ii  thee  againe, 

F  He 
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Helenas  thee  rertuc.and  he  ftole  that  word. 
From  thy  bchauiour^autie  doth  he  giuc  ». 

And  found  it  in  thy  checker  he  can  aflviord  • 

No  praifc  to  thce.but  what  in  ihce  doth  liuc. 

Then  rhankc  him  not  for  that  which  lie  doth  fay^ 
Since  what  he  owes  thce,thou  thy  fclfe  dooft  pay, 
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OHow  r  faint  when  1  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  fpirit  doth  vfc  your  name, 

And  in  the  praifc  thereof  fpcnds  all  hismioht. 

To  make  mc  toung.tide  fpeakingof  your  fame. 

But  fince  your  worrhCwide  as  the  Ocean  is) 

The  humble  as  the  proudeft  fade  doth  beare, 

My  fawficbarke  ('inferior  farre  to  his^ 

On  your  broad  mainc  doth  vvilfully  appcare. 

Your  fhalloweft  hclpc  will  hold  mc  Tp  a  floate, 

Whilfthe  vpon  yourfoundleflre  decpe  doth  ride. 

Or  (  beiog  wrackt  ^  I  am  a  wort hlefTc  bote. 

He  of  tall  buildinp,and  of  goodljppricie. 
Then  If  he  thriuc  and  I  be  call  away, 
The  worft  was  this,my  louc  was  my  decay. 

OR  T  {hall  liuc  your  Epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  furuiue  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten. 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  wiH  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortall  life  ftiall  hauc. 
Though  I  (  once  gone)  to  all  the  world  muft  dye. 
The  earth  can  yeeld  mc  but  a  common  grauc. 
When  you  intombed  in  mens  eyes  fhall  lye. 
Your  monument  (hall  be  my  gentle  vcrie. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  (hall  ore-read, 
And  touBgs  to  be,  youi  beeing  fhall  rchetrfr. 
When  all  the  breathers-of  this  world  arc  dead, 
You  ftill  fhall  Hue  (fuch  vertuc  hath  my  Pen) 
Where  breath  moft  brctths,euen  in  the  irouchs  ofm«n. 

I  grant 
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T  Grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  M  jfc, 
-I  And  therefore  maiel^  without  attairw  orc^lookc 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  vfe 
Ofthcir  faire  fubie<5l,blcfling  cucry  booke. 
Thou  art  as  faire  in  knowledge  m  in  hcw» 
Findirig  thy  wor(h  a  lintwnit  paft  my  praife, 
And  therefore  art  inforc'd  to  feeke  anew. 
Some  frcHier  ftampe  ofthe  time  bettcriitg  day«. 
And  do  fo  loue,yct  when  they  haue  deuifdc, 
What  ftraincd  touches  Rhethorick  can  lend. 
Thou  ttufy  faire,wcrt  truly  fimpathizde, 
In  true  plainc  words  ,by  thy  true  telhng  friend. 
And  their  grofle  painting  might  be  better  vf'd. 
Where  cheekes  need  blood,in  thee  it  is  abufd. 

INeuer  faw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  faire  no  painting  fct^ 
I  four.d  ^  or  thought  I  found)  you  did  exceed. 
The  barren  tender  of  a  Poets  debt : 
And  therefore  haue  I  flept  in  your  report. 
That  you  your  felfc  being  extant  well  might  fliow. 
How  fane  a  moderne  quill  doth  come  to  ftiort. 
Speaking  of  worth.what  worth  in  you  doth  grovr^ 
This  filcnce  for  my  Hnne  you  did  impute, 
Which  (Kail  be  moft  my  glory  being  dombe,' 
For  I  impaire  not  beautie  being  mute, 
When  others  would  giuc  life.and  bring  a  tombe. 
There  hues  more  life  in  one  of  your  faire  eyes. 
Then  both  your  Poets  can  in  praife  deuife. 
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\X/'Ho  is  it  that  fayes  moft,which  can  fay  more. 
Then  this  rich  praifcjthat  you  alone,arc  you. 
In  whofc  confine  immured  is  the  ftore. 
Which  fliould  example  where  yourcquall  grcvf, 
Leane  penurie  within  that  Pen  doth  dwell, 

F  *  That 
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That  to  his  fubicf^  lends  not  fomc  fiiull  glory. 

But  he  that  writes  ofyf^u, if  he  can  icll, 

That  you  arc  yon,lo  dtgnirtcs  liis  ftory. 

Let  hin  hut  coppy  what  in  you  is  writ, 

Not  nuking  worfc  what  n^f^urc  made  fo  cleerc, 

And  filch  a  counter-part  (liall  fvMC  his  wiCj 

Making  liis  (tile  admired  cuery  where. 

You  to  your  bcautious  bklTings  adde  a  cui  fc, 

Being  fond  on  praifc^which  makes  yourpra.les  worfc. 

MY  toung-tide  Mufe  in  manners  holds  her  Hill, 
While  comments  ofyourpraifc  richly  compil'd, 

Rrfcriic  their  Character  with  gouldcn  quill. 

And  precious  phralc  by  all  the  Miilc-s  rtPd. 

I  tliinkc  good  thoughts, vvh;lf^  other  write  good  wordci. 

And  like  vnlcttercd  clarke  (till  crie  Amen, 

To  cuery  Hinine  that  able  fpint  aftords. 

In  poliHu  ror:ne  of  well  refined  pen. 

Hearing  you  prail'dj  fay  'tis  fo,  'tis  true. 

And  to  the  mol\  ofpraile  adde  fomc-thing  more. 

But  tliat  is  in  my  thought, whole  loue  to  you 

(Though  words  come  hind-moftjholds  his  rankc  before. 
Then  othcrs/or  the  breath  of  words  rrfpc(it, 
Mc  for  my  dombe  thoughts/peaking  in  etfc6l. 
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\7  V/As  it  the  proud  full  faile  of  his  great  vcrfe, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  braine  inhearce, 

M.iking  their  tombe  the  wombe  wherein  they  grew? 

Was  it  his  fpirit,by  fpirits  taught  to  write, 

Abouc  a  mortal!  pitch,that  rtruck  mc  dead  ? 

No,neithcrhc,nor  hiscompiers  by  night 

Giuing  him  avde,my  vcrlc  aftonillicd. 

He  nor  that  atfable  familiar  ghoft 

Which  nightly  guUs  him  with  intelligence, 

As  Yi<ftors  of  my  filcnce  cannot  boaP, 

I  was 
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I  wts  not  fick  of  any  fearc  from  thence. 

But nhcn  your  counti nance  fild  vphis  line, 
Ihcnlackt  I  mattcr,ttiat  infecblcdminc, 

F  Arc  well  thou  art  too  dearc  for  my  pofTcfling, 
And  like  enoMgh  thou  knowft  thy  eitimate. 
The  Cluiiter  of  thy  worth  giues  thee  reicafing: 
My  bonds  in  thee  at  c  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting, 
And  for  that  ritchcs  where  is  my  deferuing? 
The  caufe  of  this  faire  gutft  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  Co  my  pattent  back  againc  is  fweruing. 
Thy  felfc  thou  gau'l},thy  owne  worth  then  not  knowing, 
O:  mce  to  whom  thou  gau'ft  it.elfemidaking, 
So  thy  great  guift  vpon  mifprifion  growing, 
Comes  home  againe^on  better  iudgcmcnt  making. 
Thus  haue  1  had  thee  as  a  dreamc  doth  flatter. 
In  flecpc  a  King,bui  waking  no  fuch  matter. 
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^/XZHen  fhou  flialt  be  dii'pode  to  fee  me  light. 
And  place  my  metric  in  the  cie  of  skornc, 
Vpon  thy  fidc,againl+my  felfc  ilc  fight, 
Andprouc  thee  viauous, though  thou  art  forfwornc: 
Wuh  mine  ovrne  \^  cakenefle  bemg  beil  acquainted, 
Vpon  thy  part  I  can  fct  downe  a  ftory 
Offaultsconcea]d,whcrcin  I  am  attainted  : 
That  thou  in  loofing  me.lliali  win  much  glory.- 
And  I  by  this  wil  be  ac;ainertoo, 
Forbcnding  all  my  loumg  rh-mghts  on  thee. 
The  iniuries  that  to  mv  iclfe  J  doc, 
Doing  thee  vantagc,dublc  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  loue,to  thee  I  fo  belong, 
That  for  thy  right,my  felfc  will  beare  all  WTOng, 
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SAy  that  thou  didft  forf?ke  mce  for  Ibme  fait, 
And  I  wiU  comment  vpon  that  offcnc©, 

F  3  Speaks 


irc.u:  ofrri^  lamcncffr,  anci  I  ftraif^fit  will  halt; 

A;;ain;r  ihy  reafoiis  miking  no dc ttncc. 

Tl-.r^i:  C3';*:  n<^t,' 'loi:c)di'gticc  mc  haltc  I'o  ill, 

1o  i'c:  a  ^oT'TiC  vpon  dcfircd  change, 

S.s  lie  .r.y  C'it'c  G/j!race,l<no'A'ing  thy  vvil, 

".  A'Wl  acquaintar.rc  ihanglc  and  looke  ihangc; 

Vjf  ibicni  f;cm  thy  waikes  and  in  my  tonr,uc, 

Thv  fweet  hcloucd  name  no  more  fhaH  dwell, 

}.cait  I(too  n  jch  prophanr)ni''u'd  doit  vvrorgc; 

And  haplicofourold  icquamtancc  le!'. 
For  thce,3gainft  my  kite  ilc  vow  debate, 
Fcr  I  rruft  acre  louc  him  wliom  thou  dolt  ha:c. 

THeniiarcmc  wl-icnthou  wile,  ifcuer.ro'.v. 
Now  while  the  worhl  is  bent  mv  ilccd'>to  cioiic^ 

ioync  v.ith  the  Tpight  ot  fortune, make  me  bow, 

Ai'd  doc  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loffc 

Ah  doe  notjwhcn  my  heart  hath  fcapte  this  forrow. 

Come  in  thercrcward  of  a  conquerd  woe, 

Giucnt^ta  winc'y  nl^^hi  araimc  morrow. 

To  linger  out  a  purpofd  ouer-throw. 

if  thou  w  lit  leauc  mc,  do  not  Icaue  me  Ia(t, 

When  other  pettie  griefcs  haue  done  their  il^gHc, 

But  in  the  onfet  comc,fo  (lall  I  taite 

At  firft  the  very  w  orft  of  fortunes  might. 
And  other  (iraines  of  woe,  v^hich  now  focmev»'oc, 
Compar'd  with  loflc  of  thee,w  ill  not  fccmc  i'o, 

SOmc  glory  in  their  binh.fomc  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  fomc  in  their  bodies  force. 
Some  m  their  gamicnts  th<nir;}i  ne^'-fanglcd ill: 
Some  in  their  Hawkcs  and  Houndsfome  in  thcii  Horfe. 
Andcue.y  humor  hath  hisadiun^lpleafurc, 
VVhcrein  it  findes  a  ioy  aboue  the  rel>. 
But  thele  pcrt-culers  aienor  my  meafure, 
AH  thcfc  i  bcucr  in  one  gencraijibdL 

Thy 
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Thy  loue  Is  bitter  then  high  bir ^h  to  me, 
Pv"  her  then  \vea]th,prnuderihen  garments  coft^ 
Of  more  dehght  then  Hawkesor  Horfesbce: 
And  hauing  diccofall  mens  pride  1  boal^. 
Wretched  tii  this  aionc,that  rhoii  maift  take, 
All  this  aw  ay, and  me  moil  wretched  make, 
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T3V"t  doc  thy  worft  to  flcale  thy  fclfe  away, 

**-^For  tearme  of  life  thou  art  aflured  mine, 

And  hfe  no  longfr  then  thy  loue  will  ftay. 

For  it  depends  vpon  that  loue  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  feare  the  woril  of  wrongs, 

When  in  the  leaft  of  them  my  life  hath  end, 

I  fee,  a  better  fla^c  tome  belongs 

Then  that, which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 

Thou  canl^  not  vex  me  with  inconftar.:  nmide, 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  reuoit  doth  lie. 

Oh  what  a  happy  title  do  I  findc  , 

Happy  to  hauc  thy  loue,  happy  to  die! 

but  whats  fo  blclTcd  faire  that  fcarcs  no  blot, 
Thou  maift  be  falcc,  and  yet  I  know  it  not, 

SO  fhall  I  ruiejfuppofing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  decciued  husband  fo  loues  face. 
May  ftill  feeme  loue  to  me, though  alter'd  new; 
Thy  lookes  with  rae, thy  heart  in  other  plaoc. 
For  their  can  Hue  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change, 
Inmanics  lookes,thefalce  hearts  hiftory 
Is  w  rit  in  moods  and  frouncs  and  wrincklcs  ftrangc, 
Butncaucn  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 
That  in  thy  face  fweet  loue  fbouid  eucr  dwcH, 
Whar  ere  thy  thought^,  or  thy  hearts  workings  be, 
Thv  'ookes  fhould  nothmg  thence,  but  fwcctneffc  tcli, 
Ho'A  like  Eattf. f2pp\c  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  lA'cct  tcriuc  anfwcre  not  thy  /how. 
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THcy  that  hauc  powrc  to  hurt,and  will  doe  none. 
That  doe  not  do  the  thing,they  moi\  do  fliowc, 

Who  moHing  othcrs.are  thcmfelucs  as  ftonc, 

Vnmooucd,could,and  to  temptation  flow: 

They  r  ght'y  do  inherrit  hcauens graces. 

And  husband  natures  ritchcs  from  expence. 

They  are  the  Lords  and  owners  of  their  face?, 

Ochersjbut  ftewards  of  their  excellence: 

The  fommers  flowre  is  to  the  fommcr  fvveet. 

Though  to  it  felfe,it  onely  liue  and  die. 

But  if  that  flowre  with  bafe  infe<ftion  meete. 

The  bafert  weed  out-braue$  liis  dignity: 

For  fvveetcft  things  tiiViie  fijwrelt  by  their  deedcs, 
Lillics  tha: fcfter,  itnell  far  wor'e  then  weeds, 
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HOvv  fvveet  and  louely  deft  thou  make  the  ihame. 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  Rofe, 
Doth  fpot  the  beautieofthy  budding  name? 
Oh  in  vvhatf'ACcts  doeft  rhouthy  finnesintlofe! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  Itciry  of  city  daies, 
faking  lal'  iuious  comments  on  thy  fport) 
Cannot  difpraife,but  in  akindeofpraiie. 
Naming  thy  name,  bleflesan  ill  report. 
Oh  what  a  manfion  hauc  thofe  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chofe  out  thee, 
Where  beauties  vaile  doth  couer  euery  blot, 
And  all  things  turnes  to  faire  that  eies  can  fee! 
Take  heed('dcare  heart)of  this  large  priuiledgc, 
Thehardcft  knife  ill  vf  d  doth  loofchis  edge. 
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COme  fay  thy  fault  is  youth,fomc  wantonefle, 
'^'Somc  fay  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  fport. 
Both  grace  and  faul:s  are  lou'd  of  more  and  leflc: 
Thou  makrt  faults  gracek,that  to  thee  refort: 
A$  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  Quccnc, 

The 
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The  bifcft  lewcll  wil  be  well  cftcem'd: 
So  arc  thofc  errors  that  in  thee  are  fcene. 
To  truths  tranflatedjand  for  true  things  deem  d. 
How  many  Lambs  might  the  fterne  Wolfe  bctrajr, 
Iflike  a  Lambc  he  could  his  lookcs  tranflate. 
How  many  gazers  migh(l  thou  lead  away, 
It  thou  uouidft  vie  the  ftrength  of  all  thy  ftatc? 
Bur  doe  notfo.Ilouethcein  fuch  fort. 
As  thou  being  mine,minc  is  thy  good  report, 
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Ow  like  a  Winter  hath  my  abfencc  beenc 
From  thee,thep!eafure  of  the  fleeting  ycare? 
Wil  at  freezings  hauc  Ifel:,\vhac  darke  daicslccnc? 
WhatoliJ  Deccrr.bcrs  barcncfle  cucry  where? 
And  yet  this  time  remou'd  was  fommcrs  time. 
The  teeming  Autumne  big  with  ritch  incrcafe. 
Bearing  the  w  anton  burthen  of  the  prime, 
Like  widdowed  wombes  after  their  Lords  deccafe: 
Yet  this  aboundant  iflue  fcem'd  to  me. 
But  hope  of  OrpH3ns,and  vn-fathered  fruite, 
For  Sommcr  and  his  pleafures  waitc  on  thee. 
And  thou  away,the  very  birds  arc  mute. 
Or  if  they  fing,tis  with  fo  dull  a  chcerc. 
That  Icaues  looke  pale,dreading  the  Winters  necrc, 

FRom  you  haue  1  beene  abfent  in  the  Spring, 
When  proud  pidc  April!  (dreft  in  all  his  trim) 
Hath  put  a  Ipirit  ofyouth  in  euery  thing: 
Thathcauie  ^<i/«r;?^laught  and  leapt  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  laies  of  birds,nor  the  fwcet  fmell 
Of  different  flow  ers  in  odor  and  in  hew. 
Could  make  me  any  fumraers  flcry  tell: 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  Lillics  white, 
Norpraife  the  deepc  vermillion  in  the  Ro(e, 
They  wcare  but  fwect,but  figures  of  delight: 

G  DrawBC 
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Drawn  .  after  you,  vou  pattei  nc  of  i!l  tliofc . 
YctleciTi'd  It  Winter  (lili, and  you  away, 
As  VMch  your  iliaddow  1  wiihihefc  did  play. 
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THc  forward  violet  thus  did  1  chide, 
Sweet  thecfc  whence  didriiheuftcale  thy  fwcet  that 
If  not  from  my  loues  brcath,the  purple  pride,  (fmcls 

Which  on  thy  foft  checkc  for  complexion  dv\  ells/ 
In  my  loucs  vcincs  thou  hal}  too  grofejy  died. 
The  Lillie  I  condcm.ncd  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  maricrom  had  ftoinc  thy  hairc. 
The  Roles  fearefuliy  on  thorncs  did  ftand, 
Our  blufhing  lliame  an  otiier  white  difpaire: 
A  third  norrcd,nor  whitc,had  ftelncof  both, 
And  to  his  robbry  had  anncxv  thy  breath. 
But  for  his  theft  in  prjde  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengfull  canker  eatc  him  vp  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,yet  I  none  could  fee, 
But  fwcet,or  culler  it  had  flolnc  from  thee. 

lOO 

"l?  Y7  Here  art  thou  Mufc  that  thou  forgetft  fo  long, 

To  fpeake  of  that  which  giues  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spcndft  thou  thy  furic  on  fome  worthlelle  fonge, 
Darkning  thy  powre  to  lend  bale  iubiec^^s  I'ght. 
Returne  forgetful!  Mufe,and  flraight  redecme. 
In  gentle  numbers  time  fo  idely  fpent, 
Sing  to  the  care  that  doth  thy  laies  eftceme. 
And  giuf  s  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rife  rcdy  Mufc,my  loues  fwcet  face  furuay, 
]f  time  hauc  anv  VNrincle  grauen  there. 
If  any, be  a  S^ntre  to  decay, 
And  make  times  fpcilcs  diipifcd  euery  w  here. 
Glue  mv  loue  fame  falier  then  nine  wafts  life, 

4  9 

So  thou  prcuenft  his  lieth.and  crocked  knife, 

loi 

OH  truaw.  Mufc  vvhat  fh;ilbc  iliy  aiucnds, 
For 


For  thy  ncgle<fl  oftruth  in  beauty  di'd? 

Bof  h  truth  and  beauty  on  my  ]oue  depends* 

So  deft  thou  too, and  therein  d'cnifi'd: 

Make  anfvverc  MulCjVvilc  thou  not  haply  faic, 

Tru'.h  needs  no  collour  with  his  coHourfixt, 

Btauiic  no  penfell, beauties  truth  to  Jay: 

But  beftisbflljifncuer  intcrmixt. 

Becaufc  he  needs  no  praife^vvilc  thou  be  dumb? 

Excufe  notfilencefo/or'tliesin  rhec, 

To  make  him  much  out-liue  a  gilded  tombe: 
And  to  be  praifd  ofagcs  yet  to  be. 

Then  dothyofficeMufe  I  teach  tr.cehow, 
To  make  hiin  feeme  long  hen(;e,ai  he  fliowes  ROW, 
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MY  loue  is  ftrengthned  though  more  weakc  in  Tec- 
I  loue  not  ltfTe,thogh  IcfTe  the  fhow  appcare,  (ming 
That  loue  is  marchandiz'd.vs  hole  ritch  efteeming. 
The  owners  tongue  doth  publish  euery  where. 
Our  loue  w  as  ncw,and  then  but  in  the  Tpring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  iaiej. 
As  Phtlomeirm(\\\n\r\(.xs front  doth  finge, 
And  Hops  his  pipe  in  growth  ofriper  daics: 
Not  that  the  furrmer  is  lelTc  plcalant  now 

Then  when  hermournefu!lhimnsdidhuOuhcni<»ht 
But  that  wild  mufick  burthtns  euery  bow. 
And  fvveci  s  grownc  common  ioofe  their  deare  delight. 
Therefore  like  her,  I  fome-time  hold  my  tongue: 
Becaufc  I  would  not  dull  you  w  ith  my  foncc. 

A  Lack  what  pouerty  my  Miife  brings  forth, 
Thathauingfuch  askope  to  fliow  her  pride. 
The  argument  all  bare  is  ofmorc  worth 
Then  when  it  hath  my  added  praifc  bcfidc. 
Oh  blame  me  not  if  1  no  more  can  write! 
Looke  in  your  glaflc  and  there  appcarcs  a  face. 
That  oucr-goes  my  blunt  inuention  quite. 
Dulling  my  lincs^and  doing  me  difgracc. 

G  a  Were 
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Were  ic  notfinfullil.cn  Itrimng  to  mend. 

To  tnarrc  the  rubic(5>  that  before  was  well. 

For  to  no  other  palTc  my  vcrfcs  tend, 

Then  of  your  graces  and  your  gifti  to  tell. 

And  m<vc,inuch  more  then  in  my  verfe  can  fir, 
Ytfur  ownc  glaflc  (}iowe$  you,whcn  you  lookc  in  it. 
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TO  mc  faire  friend  yau  neuer  can  be  oM; 
For  as  you  were  when  firrt  your  eye  I  cydc. 
Such  fccmcs  your  beautie  fliII:Threc  Wi\itcrs  coL'c, 
Hauc  from  the  forrefls  fliooke  th  ree  fumniers  pride, 
Three  bcautious  fprings  to  yellow  AtttHmne  turn'd, 
In  procelTe  of  the  feafons  hauc  I  feene. 
Three  April!  perfumes  in  three  hot  lunes  burn'd, 
Smce  firli  I  faw  you  frefh  which  yet  arc  grccne. 
Ah  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  Dyall  hand, 
Steale  from  his  figure^and  no  pace  perceiu'd, 
So  your  fweete  hcw,which  me  thinkes  ftill  doth  fta»4' 
Jiath  motion,and  mine  eye  may  be  deceaued. 
For  feare  of  which, hcare  this  thou  age  vnbred. 
Ere  you  were  borne  was  beauties  fummer  dead, 

LEt  aot  my  louc  be  caKd  Idolatrle, 
Nor  my  beloued  as  an  Idoll  fhow. 
Since  all  alike  my  fongs  and  praifesbc 
To  one,of one,ltill  fuch.and  euer  fo. 
Kinde  is  my  loue  to  day,to  morrow  kinde. 
Still  confUnt  in  a  wondrous  excellence. 
Therefore  my  vcrfe  to  conftancie  confin'de. 
One  thine  exprcffuigjleaues  out  difference. 
Faire,kinae,and  irue,is  all  my  argument, 
Faire,kinde  and  true,varrying  to  other  words. 
And  in  this  change  is  my  inuention  fpent. 
Three  theams  in  one,which  wondrous  fcope  affotdy, 
Faire,kin(ie,and  true,hauc  often  liu'd  alone. 
Which  thicc  till  aQW,ncucr  kept  fcatc  in  one. 

When 
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T\^  Hen  in-ihc  Chronicle  of  wafted  time, 
I  fee  diicripttons  of  the  faireft  wights, 

And  beautie  making  beautiful!  old  rime, 

In  praife of  L  adics  dead^and  louely  Knights, 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  (weet  beauties  bcft. 

Of  handjof  footCjof  np,of  eye,of  brow, 

I  lee  their  antique  Pen  would  haue  ezpref^, 

Euen  fuch  a  beauty  as  you  maimer  now. 

So  all  their  praifes  are  but  prophcfies 

Of  this  our  tlme,al!  you  prefiguring. 

And  for  they  look'd  but  with  deuining  eyes, 

They  had  not  ftill  enough  your  worth  to  fing : 
For  we  which  now  behold  thefe  prcfcnt  dayes, 
Haue  eyes  to  vvondcr,but  lack  toungs  to  praife. 
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NOt  mine  owne  fearc$,nor  the  prophetick  foulc. 
Of  the  wide  world,dreaming  dn  things  to  come^ 
Can  yet  the  leafeofmy  true  loue  controule, 
Suppofde  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doome. 
The  mortall  Moonc  hath  her  eclipfe  indur'de. 
And  the  fad  Augurs  mock  their  owne  prefage, 
Incertenties  now  crownc  them-fclues  aiTur'dc, 
And  peace  procIaimesOliues of  endlefle  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  moi{  balmie  time, 
My  loue  lookes  frcfh.and  death  to  me  fubfcrifcesi 
Since  fpight  of  him  lie  liuc  in  this  poorc  rime, 
While  he  infults  ore  dull  and  fpeachlefle  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  flialt  finde  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants  crefts  and  tombs  of  braffc  are  fpcnt. 

io8 
V/\7Hat*s  in  thcbrajne  thatlhck  may  chara^cr, 
^     ^  Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  traefpirit, 
What*s  new  to  fpeake,what  now  to  regiftcr. 
That  may  expreflc  my  louc,or  thy  deare  fuerit  ? 
Nothing  fweet  boy,but  yet  like  prayers  diuine, 
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I  muft  each  day  fay  ore  the  very  r^ne, 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,thou  mine,!  ihinc# 
Euen  as  >vhcn  firtt  I  hallowed  thy  fiire  name. 
So  that  cccrnall  louc  in  loucs  frclli  cafe, 
Waighcs  not  the  duft  andiniui^'ofage, 
Nor  glues  to  nccdTary  wrinckles  place, 
But  makes  antiquitic  for  aye  his  ptgc. 

Finding  the  firlt  conceit  of  louc  there  bred. 

Where  time  and  outward  forme  would  Oicw  U  dcxi, 
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ONeucr  fay  that  I  was  talfc  of  hean, 
Though  abfcnce  fccm'd  my  flame  to  quallifie, 
As  cafic  might  I  from  my  felfe  depart, 
As  from  my  foulc  which  in  thy  breft  doth  lye  : 
Thatismyhomeof  louc,ifIhaueiang*d, 
Like  him  that  trauels  I  returne  againe, 
luft  to  the  time,not  with  the  time  exchang'd, 
So  that  my  felfe  bring  water  for  my  Oainc, 
Neuerbeleeuc  though  in  my  nature  raignd. 
All  frailties  that  bcficge  all  kindes  of  blood. 
That  it  could  fo  p'  epoftcrouflie  be  ftain'd. 
To  leaue  for  nothing  all  thy  fummc  ef  good  : 

For  nothing  this  wide  Vniuerlc  I  call, 

Sauc  thou  my  Rofc.in  it  thou  art  my  all. 
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A  Las  'tis  true,l  hauc  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  my  felfe  a  motley  to  the  view , 
Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  fold  cheap  vs  hat  is  moft  dcare. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Moft  true  it  is,that  I  haue  lookt  on  truth 
Afconcc  and  ftrangcly:  But  by  all  aboue, 
Thefe  blenches  gauc  my  heart  an  other  youth, 
And  worfc  cffaies  prou  d  thee  jny  bcft  of  loue, 
Now  all  is  done.haue  what  fliali  haue  no  end. 
Mine  appetite  I  neucr  more  will  grin'de 
On  newer  proofe,to  trie  an  older  friend, 
A  Cod  in  louc,to  whom  1  am  confin  d. 
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Then  glue  me  welcome, next  my  heaucn  thebcft, 
Eucn  to  thy  pure  and  moft  moft  louing  brcft, 

1 1 1 

OFor  my  fake  doe  you  vvifli  fortune  chide. 
The  guiltie  goddefle  of  my  harmful!  deeds^ 

That  did  not  better  for  my  Hfe  prouidc. 

Then  publick  meanes  which  publick  manners  brccdi. 

Thence  comes  it  thatmv  name  rcceiues  a  brand, 

And  almoft  thence  my  nature  is  fubdu  d 

To  what  it  workes  in,ltkc  the  Dyers  hand, 

Pittyme  then^and  wifhl  wercrenu'de, 

Whiill  like  a  willing  pacicnt  I  will  drinke. 

Potions  of  Eyfellgainft  my  flrong  infecflion. 

No  bitternefle  that  I  will  bitter  thinke. 

Nor  double  pcnnancc  to  correct  correction. 
Pitiie  me  then  dearc  fricnd,and  I  afTuie yce, 
Euen  that  your  pittic  is  enough  to  cure  mee. 

Ill 

YOur  loue  and  pittic  doth  th'impreflion  fill. 
Which  vulvar  fcandall  fiampt  vpon  my  brow, 

For  what  care  I  \n  ho  calles  me  well  or  ill, 

So  you  ore-grcenc  my  bad,my  good  alow? 

You  arc  my  AH  the  worId,and  I  muft  ftriuc, 

To  know  my  fliames  and  praifes  from  your  tounge. 

None  clfc  to  mepor  I  to  none  aliue. 

That  my  Reel'd  fence  or  changes  right  or  wrong. 

In  fo  profound  Abifme  I  throw  all  care 

Of  otliers  voyccs,that  my  Adders  fence,  .    * 

To  cryttick  and  to  flatterer  ftopped  are: 

Marke  how  with  my  neglcfl  J  doe  di/pencc. 
You  are  fo  ftrongly  in  my  purpofc  bred. 
That  all  the  world  bcftdes  mc  thinkes  y'atc  dead, 

Vince  I  left  you-jminc  eye  is  in  my  mindc. 

And  that  which  goucmes  me  to  gee  aboutj 
Doth  part  his  fun6^ioD,and  is  partly  blind, 

Scemcs 
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Seemcs  feclngjbut  cffc<ftuilly  isout.- 
For  it  no  forme  dcliucrs  to  the  heart 
Ofbird.offlowre.or  fhapc^'hicli  it  doth  laclf, 
Ofhis  quick  obicdlshath  the  minde  nq  part. 
Nor  his  owne  vifion  houlds  what  it  doih  catch: 
For  if  it  fee  the  rud'Il  or  gcntlcft  fight, 
Thcmoft  fwect-fauoror  dcformcdft  creature, 
The  mountaine,or  the  fea,the  day,or  night: 
The  Croe,or  Doue,it  fhapes  them  to  your  feature 
Incapable  of  more  f  epleat,with  you. 
My  moft  true  mindc  thus  makcth  mine  rntruc. 

OR  whether  doth  my  minde  being  crown*d  with  you 
Diinke  vp  the  monarks  plague  this  flattery  ? 

Or  whether  fhall  Hay  mine  cic  faith  true,  . 

And  that  your  loue  taught  it  this  Alcumie? 

To  make  of  monftcrs.and  things  indigeft. 

Such  cherubines  as  your  fwcct  fclfc  referable. 

Creating  euery  bad  a  perfect  bcft 

As  faft  as  obieds  to  his  beames  aflcmblc: 

Oh  tis  the  firft.tis  flatry  in  my  feeing, 

And  my  great  minde  moft  kingly  drinkes  it  vp. 

Mine  eic  well  knowcs  what  with  his  guft  is  grccing, 

And  to  his  pallat  doth  prepare  the  cup. 
If  it  be  poifon' djtis  the  IciTer  finne. 
That  mine  eye  loucs  it  and  doth  firft  beginnc. 
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THofe  lines  that  I  before  haue  writ  doc  lie, 
Euen  thofe  that  faid  I  could  not  loue  you  decrer. 
Ye:  then  my  iudgement  knew  no  reafon  why. 
My  moft  full  flame  {hould  afterwards  burnc  cleerer. 
But  rcckening  timc,whofe  milliond  accidents 
Crccpe  in  twixtvowes,and  change  decrees  of  Kings , 
Tan  facred  beautic,blunt  the  fharp'ft  intents, 
Diuert  flrong  mindes  to  th*  courfc  of  aiding  things: 
Alas  why  fearing  of  times  tiranie. 

Might 
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Might  I  not  then  fay  now  I  louc  you  bcft, 

When  I  wa$  certaincorein>certaincy. 

Crowning  theprefent,doubting  of  the  rcfl: 
Loue  is  a  Babe ,  then  might  I  not  fay  (o 
To  giuc  full  growth  to  that  which  ftill  doth  grow, 

up 

LEt  me  not  to  the  marriage  oftruc  mindcs 
Admit  impcdimcntijloue  is  not  loac 
Which  alters  vshert it  alteration findes, 
Or  bends  With  the  rcmoucr  to  remoue. 
O  no.it  is  an  euer  fixed  marke 
Thatlookcs  on  tcmpefts  and  is  neuer  fliakeH; 
It  is  the  ftar  to  cuery  wandring  barkc, 
Whofc  worths  vnknowne,aIthough  his  higth  be  taken. 
Lou's  not  Times  foole,though  rofie  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  ficklcs  compafle  come, 
Loue  alters  not  with  his  brcefe  houres  and  weckci. 
But  beares  it  out  euen  to  the  edge  ofdoome: 
Ifthis  be  error  and  vpon  me  ^roued, 
I  neucr  writ,nor  no  man  euer  loucd, 
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AQufc  me  thus,that  I  haue  fcantcd  all. 
Wherein  I  Qiould  your  great  deferts  repay, 
Forgot  vpon  your  deareft  loue  to  call. 
Whereto  al  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day. 
That  I  haue  frequent  binne  with  vnknowa  mindes. 
And  giuen  to  time  your  owne  deare  purchafd  right. 
That  I  haue  hoyfted  faile  to  al  the  windes 
Which  fliould  tranfport  me  fartheft  from  your  fight. 
Booke  both  my  wilfulneflc  and  errors  downe. 
And  oniuftproofe  furmile,accumilate. 
Bring  me  within  the  leuel  of  your  frowne. 
But  (hoote  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate: 
Since  my  appeale  faies  I  did  ftriue  to  prooue 
The  condancy  and  virtue  of  your  louc 
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Like  as  to  make  our  appetites  more  kecnc 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  pallat  vrgc. 
As  to  prcucnc  our  malladics  vnfecne, 
VVc  <^cken  to  Hiun  fickneffc  when  we  purge. 
Eucn  To  being  full  ofyour  ncrc  cloying  fwcctncfle. 
To  bitter  fawccs  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And  fickc  of  vvcl-farc  found  a  kind  of  mectncflc. 
To  be  difeafd  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  pollitie  in  loue  t'anticipate 
The  ills  that  vvcrc,not  grew  to  faults  alTured, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  hcalthfull  ftate 
Which  rancke  ofgoodncfTc  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learne  and  find  the  leffon  true, 
Drugspoyfon  him  that  fo  fell  fickc  of  you. 

up 
VV^  Hat  potions  hauci  drunkcofiJ^rw  tearcs 

Diflil'd  from  Lymbecks  foulc  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fcares  to  hoper,and  hopes  to  fcares, 
Snil  looling  when  1  favv  my  fclfe  to  win? 
What  vvrcrched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilil  it  hach  thought  it  fclfe  fo  bleflfed  neucr? 
How  hauc  mine  eics  out  of  their  Sphcarcs  bene  fitted 
In  the  diHradtion  of  this  madding  fcuei? 
O  benefit  of  ill,  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is,  by  euil  ftill  made  better. 
And  ruin'd  loue  when  it  is  built  anew 
Growes  fairer  then  at  firft,more  ftrong,far  greater. 
So  Ircturne  rcbukt  to  my  content. 
And  gainc  by  ills  thrifc  more  then  I  haue  fpcnt^ 
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THat  you  were  once  rnkind  be-friends  mee  now, 
And  for  that  forrow  ,  which  I  then  diddc  feclc, 
Ncedes  muft  I  vndcr  mv  traofgrellion  bow, 
Vnlcfle  my  Nerues  were  oraiTe  or  himmered  ftcelc' 
For  if  you  were  by  my  vnkindnclfe  (hakcn 
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As  I  by  yours  ,  y'haiicpaft  a  hcIlofTimc, 

And  I  a  tvrant  haue  no  Icafurc  taken 

To  waigh  how  once  I  fuffcred  in  your  crime. 

0  that  o;;r  night  of  wo  might  hauc  rcmcmbred 
My  dccpeft  Jcncc,how  hard  truclbrrowhits, 
And  foone  to  you,as  you  to  mc  then  tendrcd 
The  humble  raluc,v\hich  wounded  bofomeshtsl 

But  that  your  trcrpalfe  now  becomes  a  fee. 
Mine  rarifoms  yours,and  yours  muft  ranfomc  mee. 

l^  better  to  be  vile  then  vile  cHeemcd, 
When  not  to  be,receiues  reproach  of  being. 

And  the  iuft  plcafure  loft,which  is  fo  deemed. 

Not  by  our  fcchng.but  by  others  feeing. 

For  why  fliould  others  falfc  aduhcrat  eyes 

Giuc  falutation  to  my  fportiue  blood? 

Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  fpies; 

Which  in  their  wils  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 

Noe,  I  am  that  I  am.and  they  that  leuell 

At  my  abufes/cckon  vp  the.r  ov\  ne, 

1  may  be  firaight  though  they  thcm-fclucs  be  bcuci 
By  their  rancke  ihoughtcs,my  decdesmuft  notbcfhown 

VnlcfTe  this  generalleuill  they  maintaine, 
Ail  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badncfle  raignc, 
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Thy  guifr„thy  tables,arc  within  my  brainc 
Full  char3(5terd  with  lafting  memory. 

Which  fhall  abouc  that  idle  rancke  rcmainc 

Beyond  all  date  cuen  to  eternity. 

Or  at  the  lca(l,lo  long  as  braine  and  hc^rc 

Haue  facultie  by  nature  to  fubfift, 

Til  each  to  raz'd  obliuion  yecKI  his  part 

Of  thccjthy  record  neucr  can  be  miii; 

Thar  poorc  retention  could  not  fo  much  hold, 
^  Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dcarc  louc  to  skorr , 

I  Therefore  to  giuc  them  from  mc  wa$  I  bold, 

*  Hi  T® 
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To  trull  thofc  tal)!c$  that  reccaue  thee  more, 
To  keepe  an  adiunckt  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetrulneffc  in  mcc. 

NO !  Time,  thou  (lialt  not  boft  that  I  doe  change, 
Thy  pyramyds  buylt  vp  with  newer  might 
To  me  arc  nothing  noaell,nothing  Htange^ 
They  are  but  dreflings  of  a  former  fightt 
Our  dates  are  breefe,and  therefor  we  admire, 
What  thou  6o{k  foyft  vpon  v$  that  is  ould, 
And  rather  make  them  borne  to  our  defire. 
Then  thinke  thai  we  before  haue  heard  them  touldt 
Thy  regiHlers  and  thee  I  both  defie. 
Not  wondring  at  the  prcfent,nor  the  part, 
For  thy  records,atid  what  we  fee  doth  lye^ 
Made  more  or  les  by  thy  continuall  h«ft: 
'  This  I  doc  vow  and  thi«  (hall  cuer  be^ 
I  will  be  true  diipight  thy  fyeth  and  thee^ 
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YF  my  deare  louc  were  but  the  childe  of  ftatCi. 
It  might  for  fortunes  bafterd  be  vnfathcred. 

As  fubie<ft  to  times  louc,or  to  tin»cs  hate. 

Weeds  among  weeds,or  flowers  with  flowers  gatherd. 

No  it  was  buylded  far  from  accident, 

It  fuffcrs  not  in  fmilinge  pomp,nor  falli 

Vnder  the  blow  of  thralled  difcontent. 

Whereto  tl^  muiting  time  our  fafhion  calls: 

It  fearcs  not  po%y  tnat  Heriticke, 

Which  workes  on  leafes  of  (hort  nun^rcd  howery, 

But  ail  alone  ftands  hugely  pollitick, 

That  it  nor  growes  with  hcat,nor  drowncs  with  fliowrcs. 
To  this  I  witnes  call  the  foics  of  time. 
Which  die  forgoodncs,who  haue  liu'd  for  crime. 

'if 
"XT  WEr't  ought  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring. 

Or 
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Or  layci  great  bafcs  for  eternity, 

Which  proucs  ir.ore  flicrt  then  waft  or  ruining? 

Haiic  1  not  Iccnc  dwellers  on  forme  r.nd  tauor 

Lofc  all, and  more  by  paying  too  inncli  rent 

For  compound  l\veet;Forgomg  (imp!c  l^auor, 

ritttfull  thriuors  in  their  gating  fpcnt. 

Noe,Iet  me  be  oblcqL-ious  in  thy  heart. 

And  take  thou  my  oblacion,poore  but  free. 

Which  is  not  mixt  with  Icconds, knows  no  art. 

But  mutual  1  render,  onelv  me  for  thee. 

Hcnce^thou  lubbornd/«/t?rw<rr,  a  trcwfbule 
When  moft  impeacht,{*ands  leaft  in  thy  controulc. 
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/"XThou  my  Icuely  Boy  who  in  thy  power, 
^^Dodl  iiould  tim.es  fickle  glafl"e,his  flckle,howcrt 
Who  haf^  by  wayning  gro\vne,and  therein  (liou'ft. 
Thy  louers  withering, as  thy  fvvect  felfc  grow'ft. 
It  Naturc(louer3ine  mificrcs  ouer  wrack) 
As  thou  gocft  onwards  ftill  will  plucke  thee  backc, 
Shekccpcs  thectorhis  puipole.that  her  skill. 
May  timcililgrace,and  wretched  mynuitkill. 
Yet  fearc  her  O  thou  minnion  of  her  pleafure. 
She  may  det3ine,but  not  ihll  kcepc  her  trefure!' 
Her  Audtte{^\\o\x^\  delay djanfvver'd  muft  be, 
And  her  Qnietm  is  to  render  thee, 

(  ) 

(  ) 

IN  the  ould  age  blaeke  was  not  counted  faire, 
Or  ifit  weare  it  bore  not  beauties  name: 
But  now  is  blaeke  beauties  fuccefTiuc  heire, 
And  Beautie  fi^nderd  with  a  baftard  fliame, 
For  fince  each  hand  hath  put  on  Natures  power. 
Fairing  the  foulc  with  Arts  faulfe  borrow 'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name  no  holy  boure,. 
Butisprophan'djifnotliucsmdifgracc. 

H I  Therefore 
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Tnercforc  my  Mift.-rfTe  eyes  arc  Raucn  blacke, 

Her  eyes  To  luted, and  they  mourners  feeme, 

At  fuch  who  not  borne  faire  no  beauty  lack, 

Slandring  Creation  with  a  falfe  c(tecme, 

Yet  lo  they  mourne  becomming  oftheir  woe, 
That  cuery  toung  faics  beauty  {hould  iooke  To. 
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HOw  oft  when  thou  my  mufike  mufike  playft, 
Vpon  that  blcffcd  wood  whofe  motion  founds 
With  thy  fwect  fingers  when  thou  gently  fwayfl, 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  eare  confounds, 
Do  I  enuie  thofe  lackes  that  nimble  leape. 
To  kiffe  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilft  tny  poore  hps  which  fhould  thit  harue  >  reapc, 
At  thi  woods  bouldnes  by  chceblufhing  i\ind. 
Tobe  fo  tikled  they  would  cnange  their  Ihtc, 
And  /ituation  with  thofe  dancing  chips, 
Ore  whome  their  fingers  waike  with  gentle  gate. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bleft  then  lining  hps, 
Since  faulk  lackes  lo  happy  are  in  tins, 
Giue  them  their  fingers, me  thy  lips  tokilTe. 

TH'expcnce  of  Spirit  in  2  wafte  offliamc 
Is  luliin  a(ftion,and  till  av^^ion  ,  lult 

Is  pcriurd,murdrous,blouddy  full  of  blame, 

Sauage,extreame,rude,ciuell,not  to  trull, 

Inioyd  no  fooner  buc  difpifed  (-traighr, 

Paft  reafon  hunted,  and  no  fooner  Fiad 

Part  realbn hated  as  a  fwollo.ved  bayr, 

0.1  purpofe  layd  to  make  the  taker  miJ. 

Made  In  purfut  and  in  pofleffion  Co, 

Had,hauing,andinquc(t,tohaue  excreame, 

A  bliffe  in  proofc  and  proud  and  very  wo. 

Before  a  ioy  propofd  behind  a  drcame, 

AU  this  the  world  well  k'lD'.ves  yec  none  knovves  w:l!, 
Toilwci  the  heaucn  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

My 
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Y  Miftrcs  eyes  ore  nothing  like  the  Sunrc, 
C  urrall  is  farrc  more  red, then  her  lips  red, 
If  fnovN  be  >\  hitc  \\  hy  then  her  brcfts  arc  dun: 
]f  haires  be  v  icrs,black  v.  iers  grow  on  her  head: 
1  haue  Icene  Rofes  d2ir.askt,rcd  and  -vs  hite, 
But  no  fuch  Rofes  fee  I  in  her  chcekes. 
And  in  fome  perfumes  is  there  more  delight. 
Then  in  the  breath  that  from  my  Miftres  reckc*. 
]  loue  to  heare  her  fpeakc,yet  well  I  know, 
That  Muficke  hath  a  farre   more  pleafing  found: 
I  graunt  I  neuer  faw  a  goddeffe  goc, 
My  Mirtres  when  ilice  vvalkcs  treads  on  the  ground. 

And  yet  by  hcauen  I  thinkc  my  loue  as  rare. 

As  any  flic  bcli'd  with  falfe  compare.    . 

Hou  art  as  tiranous^fo  as  thou  art, 

As  rhofc  whole  beauties  proudly  make tlicmcrucU; 
For  well  thou  knovv'ft  to  my  deare  doting  hart 
Thou  art  the 'aiicft  aiitl  moll  precious  lewell. 
Yet  in  good  faith  iomc  lay  that  thee  bcliold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  loue  grone; 
To  fay  they  erre,l  dare  not  be  fo  bold, 
AlthougI\  I  fweare  it  to  my  fclfe  alone. 
And  to  be  furc  that  is  not  falfe  I  fweare 
A  thoufand  giones  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  anothcrs  necke  do  witneffc  bcarc 
Thy  blacke  is  faire(t  in  my  iudgements  place. 

Jn  nothirtj  ::rt  tliou  blacke  fauc  in  thy  dcedj, 
And  thence  this  flaundei  as  I  thinke  proceeds, 

THine  eics  I  Ioue,and  they  as  pittying  me, 
Knowing  iliy  heart  tormeiu  mc  with  difdariflC, 
Haue  put  on  black,;'nd  louing  mourners  bee, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  vpon  my  painff. 

Afid 
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And  truly  not  the  morning  Sun  of  Hcaucn 
Hcttcr  becomes  the  gray  checks  of  th'  Ead, 
Nor  that  full  Starre  that  vfliers  in  the  Eaucn 
Doth  halfc  that  glory  to  the  fober  Wefl 
As  thofe  two  morning  eyes  become  thy  face: 
O  let  it  then  is  well  bcleemc  thy  heart 
To  monrnc  for  me  fincc  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 
And  fute  thy  pitty  like  in  eucry  part. 
Then  will  I  fweare  beauty  her  felfe  is  blacke. 
And  all  they  foulc  that  thy  complexion  lackc. 

BEfhrcvv  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groanc 
For  that  deepe  wound  it  giucs  my  friend  and  mc; 
I'rt  notyiiough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  flauc  to  flaucry  my  fvvect'rt  friend  muft  be. 
Me  from  my  felfc  thy  cruell  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  felfe  thou  harder  haft  ingrolTed, 
Of  him,my  relfe,and  thee  I  am  forfaken, 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  croffed : 
Prifon  my  heart  in  thy  fteele  bofomes  warde. 
But  then  my  friends  heart  let  my  poorc  heart  bale. 
Who  ere  keepes  me,let  my  heart  be  his  garde, 
Thou  canft  not  then  vfe  ri^or  in  my  laile. 
And  yet  thou  wilt/or  I  being  pent  in  thcc. 
Perforce  am  thine  and  all  that  is  in  mc. 

CO  now  I  hauc  confeft  that  he  is  thine, 

And  I  my  felfe  am  morgag'd  to  thy  will, 
My  felfe  He  forfcitjfo  that  other  mine, 
Thou  wilt  reltorc  to  be  my  comfort  ftill: 
But  thou  wilt  not,nor  he  will  not  b«  free, 
For  thou  art  couetou.s,and  he  is  kinde. 
He  learnd  but  furetie-like  to  write  for  me, 
Vnder  that  bond  that  him  as  faft  doth  bindc. 
The  ftatute  of  ihy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  vfurer  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  vfe, 
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And  fue  a  rrlcnd,cnmc  dcbter  for  my  falce, 
So  him  I  loofe  through  my  vnkinde  abufc. 
Him  hauc  I  lofl,  thou  haft  both  him  and  me. 
He  paics  the  v.  holc.and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

"^y  Ho  cucr  hath  her  willi,thoij  haft  thy  TVtll^ 
And li'i/l too  boote.and  Wr// in  ouer-plus. 

More  then  enough  am  I  that  vexe  thee  ftiJI, 

To  thy  fwect  v\  ill  making  addition  thus. 

VVi!t  thou  whofe  w.lJ  is  fargc  and  fpatious, 

Not  once  vouchfafc  to  hide  my  uill  in  thine, 

Shall  will  in  others  fccme  right  gracious, 

And  in  my  will  no  faire  acceptance  ftiinc; 

The  fca  all  \vater,yet  rccciues  raine  ftill. 

And  in  aboundance  addcth  to  his  ftorc, 

So  thou  beeing  rich  in  fVill  adde  to  thy  tVilt, 

One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  ^>7/ more. 
Let  no  vnkinde,no  faire  befeechers  kill, 
Thinke  all  but  one,and  me  in  that  one  ff'Ul, 

IF  thy  foule  check  thee  that  I  come  (o  ncere, 
Swcare  co  thy  blind  foule  that  I  was  thy  «^V//, 
And  will  thy  foule  knovves  is  admitted  there. 
Thus  farre  for  loue,  my  loue-fute  fweet  fuUfill. 
fVtll,  will  fulfill  the  treafureof  thy  louc, 
I  fill  it  full  with  wils,and  my  will  one, 
1b  things  of  great  reccit  with  cafe  we  prooue. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pafte  vntold. 
Though  in  thy  ftores  account  I  one  muft  be. 
For  nothing  hold  me,  fo  it  pleafe  thee  hold, 
Ihat  nothing  me,a  fome-thing  fweet  to  thee. 
Make  but  my  name  thy  ]oue,and  loue  that  ftill, 
And  then  thou  loueft  me  for  my  name  is  H^'ill. 

TTHou  blinde  foolc  louc,what  dooft  thou  to  mine  eyes, 

I  That 
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That  they  behold  and  fee  not  w^  at  they  fee  : 

They  know  wHat  beaiitie  is/ec  whcr<  it  lyes, 

Y ct  \A'hat  th^  bcrt  is, take  the  worft  to  be. 

If  eves  corrupt  by  ouer-f»artiall  lookcs, 

Be  anchord  in  the  baye  whcfc  ail  iT>en  ride, 

Why  of  cyi;s  falfchood  halt  ihoii  forged  hookcs, 

Whereto  the  iudi^ement  oi  my  heart  is  tide  ? 

Why  l"hould  my  hfarr  thinkcthat  a  fcuerall  plot, 

Which  my  heart  knowe?  the  wide  world*  con.inon  place? 

Or  mine  eyes  feeing  this.fay  this  is  not 

To  put  fairc  truth  vpon  fo  fouic  a  fare, 

Jn  things  riglit  true  my  heart  and  eyes  haiie  crred^: 
And  to  this  fa.Tc  plague  are  ihey  now  tranfferrcd. 

71/  Hen  my  loue  fwcares  th;it  fhe  is  made  of  truih^ 
I  do  belccuc  her  though,!  know  (he  lyes, 

Tliat  fhe  migln  thinkc  me  fome  vntutcrd  youth, 

Vrtlearnedin  the  werldsfalfe  fubcilties. 

Thus  vainely  thinking  thK  fhe  thmkcs  me  young. 

Although  flic  knowcs  my  dsyes  arc  palt  the  bel^» 

Simply  I  credit  herfafle  fpcaking  tongue, 

On  both  fides  thus  is  fimple  truth  fupprcft : 

But  wherefore  fayes  fhe  not  fhe  is  vniuft  ? 

And  wherefore  fay  not  I  that  I  am  old?  • 

O  loues  beft  habif'-"i%in  fecming  tnift,> 

Afld  age  in  loue,loues  not  t'haue  yearcs  told,= 
Therefore  1  lye  with  hcr,and  flic  with  mc. 
And  in  our  faulcsbjflycsw<  flattered  bc^ 
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Call  not  me  to  iuAifie  tlvc  wrong. 


That  thy  vnkindncflelayes  vponmy  h^art, 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye  but  with  th  -  toung,  . 
Vle  power  v\  ith  power^and  flay  mc  not  by  Art, 
Tell  me  thou  \o\iii  clfc-w  here ;but  in  my  Aght, 
D "are  heart  forbea'e  to  glance  thine  eye  afidc, 
Wt»t  acc4A  thou  wound  vvith.cuniung  vvh<;n  ihy  might 
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Is  more  then  my  ore-prcfl  defence  can  bide? 
Let  mc  excufe  thee, ah  my  loue  well  knowcs, 
Her  prcttic  lookes  iiauc  bccnc  mine  enemies, 
And  therefore  from  my  ficc  flic  tiirncs  my  foes, 
7hat  thcv  clfc-vv  here  miclit  dart'their  injuries  : 
Yet  do  not  fo,but  fincc  I  am  neere  flnine. 
Kill  mc  out-ri^hc  with  Iookes,an(i  rid  my  paine, 
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BE  wife  as  thou  artcrucll^do  notprcffc 
My  toung-tide  patience  with  too  much  difdainc  : 
Lead  forrovv  lend  mc  words  and  words  cxpvefle, 
The  m:mner  of  my  pittic  wanting  painc. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  witte  better  it  wearc, 
Though  nor  to  loue, yet  loJic  to  tell  mefo, 
As  trfHefick-mcn  when  tlicirdcstlubc  neere, 
Norufwes  but  health  from  their  Phifitions  know. 
For  if  I  riiould  difpaire  I  fhonld  grow  madde. 
And  in  my  madneflc  might  fpeakc  ill  of  thee. 
Now  this  ill  wrefling  world  is  grownc  fo  bad, 
Maddc  flandcrers  by  madde  eares  bcleeucd  be. 

Tiiat  I  may  not  be  fo,  nor  thou  be  lyde,  (wldtt, 

Bcarc  thine  eyes  flraight ,  though  thy  proud  heart  goc 
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IN  faith  I  doc  not  loue  thee  with  mine  cj'es. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thoufand  errors  note, 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loues  what  they  difpife, 

Who  in  difpight  of  view  is  pl'cafd  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  cares  with  thy  toungs  tune  delighted. 

Nor  tender  fechng  to  bafc  touches  prone, 

Nor  taftc,  nor  Imcll,  dcfirc  to  be  inuited 

To  any  fcnfiiall  fealt  with  thee  alone  .• 

But  my  fiuc  wits,nor  my  fiue  fences  can 

Difwade  one  foolifh  heart  from  fcruing  thee,' 

Who  leaucs  vnfwai'd  the  likcneffc  of  a  man. 

Thy  proud  hearts  flaue  and  vaflfall  wretch  to  be : 
Onely  niy  plague  thus  farrc  I  count  my  gaine, 
That  ftie  that  makes  mc  finnc,aw  ards  me  painc. 

1  1  Lotte 
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LOiie  is  my  finnc.and  thy  deare  vertuc  hate, 
Hate  of  my  rinne,groundcd  on  finfiill  louing, 
O  but  with  mine,  compare  thou  thine  ovsne  (Ucc, 
And  thou  fhalt  finde  it  m(?rrits  not  reproouing, 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  thole  lips  of  thine, 
That  haiic  prophan'd  their  fcarlet  omameius, 
And  feald  faJfc  bonds  of  louc  as  oft  as  muie, 
Robd  others  beds  rcucnues  of  their  rents. 
Bcitlavvtull  I  loue  thee  as  thou  lou'ilthofe, 
Whome  thine  eyes  wooe  as  mine  importune  thcc, 
Rootc  pittie  in  thy  heart  that  v\  hen  it  grovves. 
Thy  pitty  may  dclerue  to  pi'.ticd  bee. 

If  thou  dooft  feeke  to  haue  what  thou  dool^  hide* 

By  felfe  example  mai'lt  thou  be  denide, 

rOc  as  a  carefullhufwife  ruiincs  to  catch, 
^One  ofher  fethered  creatures  broakeaway. 
Sets  downe  her  babe  and  makes  all  fwift  difpatch 
In  purfuit  of  the  thing  Hie  would  haue  flay: 
\yhilrt  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whole  bufie  care  is  bc^t, 
To  follow  that  which  flics  before  her  face: 
Not  prizing  her  poore  infants  difcontcnt ; 
So  runft  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilft  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  a  farre  behind. 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope  turne  back  to  me: 
And  play  the  mothers  part  kidc  me,be  kind. 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  maift  haue  thy  lytll^ 
If  thou  turne  back  aivd  my  loude  crymg  rtill, 
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TWo  Icucs  I  haue  of  comfort  and  difpaire. 
Which  like  two  Ipints  do  fugieit  me  iUll, 
The  better  angcH  is  a  man  ri  j,ht  fairc: 
The  worfer  fpirit  a  woman  collour'd  il. 
To  win  me  foonc  to  hell  my  fcmall  cuill, 

Temptetli 


Sonnets, 

Temptcth  my  better  angel  from  my  light. 

And  would  con  upt  my  faint  to  be  a  diuci: 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  iinde, 

Sulpectl  may  ,yct  not  directly  tel!. 

But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

I  geflc  one  an^el  in  an  others  hct 
Yet  this  flial  I  nerp  know  but  liuc  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

T14J 
Hofe  lips  that  Loucs  ownc  hand  did  make, 
Breath'd  forth  the  found  that  faid  I  hate. 
To  me  that  languiOit  for  her  fake.- 
But  when  fhc  faw  my  wofuU  ftate. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercic  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue  that  euer  fwect, 
Was  vfde  in  giuing  gentle  dome: 
And  tought  it  thus  a  new  to  grectc: 
I  hate  fhe  alterd  with  an  end. 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day, 
Doth  follow  night  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heauen  to  hell  isflowne  away, 

I  hate,from  hate  away  fhe  threw. 

And  faad  my  life  faying  not  you, 

POore  foulc  the  center  of  my  finfull  earth. 
My  finfull  earth  thefe  rebbell  powres  that  thee  arrav. 
Why  doft  thou  pine  within  and  fuffer  dearth] 
Piainting  thy  outward  walli  fo  coftlie  gay? 
Why  fo  large  coft  hauing  (o  (hon  a  leafe, 
Doft  thou  vpon  thy  fading  manfion  fpcnd? 
Shall  wprmes  inheritors  of  this  exceflfe^ 
Eate  vp  thy  charge?is  this  thy  bodies  endf 
Then  foulc  liue  thou  vpon  thy  feruants  lolTe> 
And  let  thatpine  to  aggrauat  thy  ftore; 
Buy  tcacmesdimoein  iellipg  houres  of  droife: 
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Shake-spiakes 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 

So  flialt  thou  feed  on  death.that  feeds  oti  men. 
And  deaih  once  dcad,ther*s.  no  more  dying  then. 

MY  louc  is  as  a  fcauer  longing  (kill, 
Tor  that  which  longer  nurfcth  the  difeafe, 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  prcfernc  the  ill, 
Tli'vnccrtainc  ficklie  appetite  to  pleafc: 
My  rcaibn  the  Phifition  to  my  louc, 
Angry  that  his  prcfcriptions  are  not1<cpt 
Hath  left  me,and  I  dcfperate  now  approoue, 
Dclire  is  death, which  Phifick  did  except. 
Part  cure  I  am,now  Reafon  is  pa(?  care. 
And  frantick  inadde  with  eucr-mot  e  vnreft, 
My  thoughts  and  my  difcourfe  as  mad  mens  are, 
At  randon  from  the  truth  vainely  cxprcft. 

For  I  haue  fworne  thee  fairc,and  thought  thecbrighr. 
Who  art  as  black  as  hcll^as  darkc  as  night. 
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OMe  '.what  eyeshathloueputinmy  head. 
Which  haue  no  correfpondence  with  true  fight> 

Or  \i  thev  haue, where  is  my  ludgment  fled. 

That  cenfures  faJfely  what  they  fee  aright  ? 

If  that  be  faire  whereon  my  falfecyes  dote. 

What  mcanes  the  world  to  fay  it  is  not  fo  ? 

If  it  be  notjthen  loue  doth  well  denote, 

Ix)ucseyeisnotfotruc  asallmeastno. 

How  can  it .'  Ohovv  can  loues  eye  be  true. 

That  is  fo  vext  with  watching  and  with  teares? 

No  maruaile  then  though  I  miftakc  my  view. 

The  fuone  it  fclfc  fees  not,  till  beauen  clcercs. 

O  cunning  louc,with  tcares  thou  keepft  me  blindf, 
Lealt  eyes  well  feeing  thy  foulc  faults  (hould  findc, 
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CAnft  thou  O  cruelljfay  I  louc  thee  not. 
When  I  agalnft  my  fclfc  with  ihcc  pcrtakc : 

Doc 
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Doe  I  not  tliiiikc  on  thee  when  I  forgot 

Ani  ofmy  (clfc,  all  tiranc  for  thy  fake? 

Who  hateth  ihcc  that  I  doc  ca'l  my  frienr', 

On  v\  hoin  froun'ft  tliou  tliat  T  doe  faiiiic  \  po:i. 

Nay  ifthou  lovvrfi  on  mc  doc  1  not  fpciui 

Rciienge  vpon  my  fc  fcvvich  prcfent  mont? 

Wnat  mcrrit  do  1  in  my  fclfc  rcfpc(5^, 

That  is  To  pioiide  ihy  fcruiceto  difpif<f, 

When  all  my  bcft  doth  woifliip  thy  dcfei^l. 

Commanded  by  the  morion  of  thine  eycf. 
J5ut  loue  hate  on  for  now  1  know  thy  minde, 
Thofc  that  can  fee  thou  lou*l^,and  I  am  blind, . 

1 1  from  whit  powre  liafl  thou  tiiis  powrcfull  mighf, 
VVith  inlu(luicniy  my  heart  to  fway, 
To  make  mt-  giuc  the  lie  to  my  true  (»j',hr, 
Anti  fA  ere  that  brighincflc  doth  not  grace  the  day? 
Whence  hali  thou  this  becomir.ing  of  things  il, 
That  in  the  very  reful'e  of  thy  deeds, 
There  isfuch  fhcngthand  warrant! 'c  of  skill, 
That  in  my  min<ie  thy  word  all  bcH  exceed 'jj' 
Wiio  taught  thee  how  to  niuicc  mc  lone  thee  more, 
The  more  I  heare  and  fee  iudcauieof  hate. 
Oh  though  I  loue  wbatothers  doe  abhor, 
VVitii  others  tliou  ftiouldli  not  abhor  my  ftatc, 

Jfthy  vnworthincfll"  raifd  loue  in  mc,  l'; 

M<nc  worthy  I  to  be  bclouM  of  ihee^  . 

LOue  is  too  young  to  know  whatconfcience  i?. 
Yet  whoknowcsnotconfciencc  is  borne  oflouc,  . 
Then  gentle  cheater  vrge  not  my  amiflTc, 
Lrart  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  fweet  felfeprouc. 
Foi  thou  betraymg  mc,  I  doe  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  grofc  bodies  treafon, 
My  foulc  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may. 
Triumph  in  louc^cililisiKS  no  farther  rcafon^ . 
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But  rvfin<»  at  thy  name  doth  point  out  thf  c, 

As  his  triumphant  prizcproud  of  this  pride. 

He  is  contented  thy  poore  drudge  to  be 

To  Hand  in  thy  aftaires/all  by  thy  fide. 
Ko  want  ofconfcicncc  hold  it  that  I  call, 
Herloue/or  whofcdcarelouc  Irifcand  flill. 

INlouing  thee  thou  kpow'ft  I  am  forfvvorne, 
But  thou  art  twice  ForAvorne  to  mc  lone  fwearing. 
In  a6\  thy  bed-vow  broake  and  new  faith  tome. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  loue  bearing: 
But  whv  of  two  othcs  breach  doe  T  accufc  thee, 
When  I'brcakc  twenty:!  am  pcriur'd  moH-, 
For  all  my  vowes  arc  othes  but  to  milufc  chec. 
And  all  my  honcft  faith  in  thee  is  lolV 
For  1  hauc  fworne  dcepe  o: hes  ofthy  dcepc  kindncflc: 
Othes  ofthy  loue,tKy  truth,thy  conftancic, 
And  to  inhghten  thee  gauc  eyes  to  blindnefle. 
Or  made  them  fwerc  againfl  the  thing  they  fee. 
Fori  hauef.\ornc  tlK-cfiircnnorc  pcriurdceye, 
To  fwcre  againlt  the  truth  fo  foulc  a  lie, 

Crptd  laid  by  his  brand  and  fell  a  fleepe, 
A  maide  ofDyaKs  this  aduantagc  found. 

And  his  loue-kuidling  fire  did  quickly  (kepc 

Inacouldvailie-fountainc  of  that  ground: 

Which  borrowd  from  this  holie  fire  of  loue, 

A  dateleffe  hucly  heat  ftill  to  indure, 

And  grew  a  feething  baih  which  yet  men  prouc, 

Againft  flrang  ma'.ladics  a  foueraigne  cure: 

Butat  mymiihcseic  loues  brand  new  fired. 

The  boy  for  triall  necdcs  would  touch  my  brcft, 

Ifick  withall  thehclpc  of  buh  dcfired, 

Andthcthcr  h:ed  a  fad  diftcmperdguclK 

But  found  m  cure/hcbatii  for  my  heipe  lies, 
Whcic  C*^'''^  got  new  firc;my  miiltcs  eye. 
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T"He  little  Loue-God  lying  once  aflccpe, 
■*"  Laid  by  his  fide  his  heart  inflaming  brand, 
Whilft  many  Nymphes  that  vou  d  chaft  life  to  keep, 
Came  tripping  by,but  in  her  maiden  hand, 
The  fayreft  votary  tookc  vp  that  fire, 
Which  many  Legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd. 
And  fo  the  Gcnerall  of  hot  dcfire. 
Was  flccping  by  a  Virgin  hand  difarm'd. 
This  brand  (Tie  quenched  in  a  coole  Well  by. 
Which  from  loucs  fire  tookc  heat  pcrpetuall. 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful!  remedy. 
For  men  difeafdjbut  I  my  Miftriflc  thrall, 
Came  there  for  cure  and  this  by  that  I  prouc, 
Loues  fiirc  hcates  watcr,watcr  coolcs  not  loue. 
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A  Loucrs  complaint. 

BT 

William  SHAKE-sPBARi, 

1r?Rom  off  a  hill  whofc  concaue  wombe  reworded^ 

X  A  plaintfull  (iory  from  a  fiftring  vale 

My  rpirrits  t*attend  this  doble  voycc  accorded^   - 

And  downc  I  laid  to  lift  the  fad  tuii'd  talc. 

Ere  long  eipied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale 

Tearing  ofpapcrs  breaking  ringj  a  twaine. 

Storming  her  world  with  forrowcs, wind  and  raine^ 

Vpon  her  head  a  plattid  hiue  of  draw, 

"Which  fortified  her  vifage  from  the  Sunne, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  thinkc  fomctimc  it  faw 

The  carkas  of  a  beauty  fpent  and  donnc. 

Time  had  not  fithed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit,but  Ipightofheauens  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  pccpt,through  Ictticc  of  lear'd  age 

Oft  did  fhc  hcaue  her  Napkin  to  her  eync. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  chare(5lcrs: 
Laundring  the  filkcn  figures  in  the  brine. 
That  feafoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tcares. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  beares: 
As  often  Hiriking  vndiftinguifht  wo. 
In  clamours  of  all  fize  both  high  and  low» 

Some-times  herleucid  eyes  their  carriage  ride^ 
As  they  did  battry  to  the  fphercs  intend; 
Sometime  diuerted  their  poorc  balls  are  tide. 
To  th'orbcd  earth  ;fometimes  they  do  extend^ 
Their  view  right  on,  anon  their  gafcs  lend. 
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To  f  Uf  ry  place  at  once  and  no  where  fixt. 
The  mind  and  fight  dirtra6\cdly  coniirxic. 

Hcrhaire  norloofc  nor  ti'd  in  fornjall  plac, 

Proclaimd  in  her  acarelcllc  hand  of  pride; 

For  Come  vntuck'd  defcendcd  her  rticu'd  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  checke  belide. 

Some  in  her  threeden  fillet  ftiil  did  bide, 

And  trew  to  bondage  would  not  breake  from  thence, 

Though  Hackly  braided  in  loole  negligence, 

A  thoufand  fauours  from  a  maund  flic  drcv.', 

OfambcrchriPiall  and  of  bedded  let, 

Which  one  by  one  file  in  a  riucr  threw, 

Vpon  whofe  weeping  margcnt  fhc  was  fet. 

Like  vfery  applymg  wet  to  wet , 

Or  Monarches  hands  that  lets  not  bounty  fall, 

Where  want  cries  fomcibut  where  cxccflc  begs  all. 

Of  folded  fchcdullshad  fiiemanyaone. 
Which  fhepcrufdjlighdjtore  and  gaucthe  flud, 
Cracktmany  a  ring  of  Polled  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  Sepulchers  in  mud. 
Found  yet  mo  letters  fadly  pend  in  blood. 
With  (leided  filke/catc  and  affe6Vedly 
Enfwath'd  and  fcald  to  curious  fecrecy, 

Thefe  often  bath'd  Hic  in  her  fliixiuc  eies. 

And  often  kift,and often  gaue  to  tcare. 

Cried  O  falfe  blood  thou  regiilcr  ot  lies. 

What  vnapproued  wirnes  doo(l  thou  bcsrc! 

Inke  would  haue  feem'd  more  blackeand  danincd  hearci 

This  faid  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  iTic  rents. 

Big  difcontent/o  breaking  ihcir  contents. 

Arcucrend  man  thit  grai  d  his  catccU  ny^ 
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Sometime  a  blii'^crcr  that  the  ruffle  knew 
OfCourt  ofCittic.and  hadlet  go  by 
Tlic  fwiftcft  hourcs  obfcrucd  as  they  flew. 
Towards  this  affliilcd  fanfy  faftly  drew: 
And  priiiiledg'd  by  age  defircs  to  know 
In  brcefc  the  grounds  and  motiucs  of  her  wo. 

So  Aides  he  downc  yppon  bis  greyned  feat; 
And  comely  diftant  fits  he  by  her  fide. 
When  hcc  againc  dcfires  her.being  fatte. 
Her  grccuance  with  his  hearing  to  deuidc/ 
Ifchat  from  him  there  may  be  ought  applied 
Which  may  her  fuffering  cxtafie  afTwagc 
Tis  promiA  in  the  charitic  of  age . 

Father  fhe  faieSjthough  in  mecyou  behold 
The  iniury  of  many  a  blading  hourc; 
Let  it  not  tell  your  ludgement  I  am  old, 
N  't  age.but  forrow.ouer  me  hath  power; 
I  might  as  yet  hauc  bene  a  fprcading  flower 
Frefh  to  my  felfe,  if  I  had  fclte  applyed 
Louc  to  my  (dfc,  and  to  no  Loue  befide. 

But  woismee,tDoearIy  Iktttcndcd 
A  youthful!  fuit  it  was  to  gaine  my  grace; 
O  one  by  natures  outwards  (b  commended. 
That  maidens  eyes  ftucke  ouer  all  his  face, 
Loue  lackt  a  dwelling  and  made  him  her  place. 
And  when  in  his  faw-c  parts  fhec  diddc  abide, 
Shec  was  newlodg'd  and  newly  DeiHcd. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curlef. 
And  eucry  light  occafion  of  the  wind 
Vpon  his  lippes  their  lilkcn  parcels  hurlct^ 
Whats  fwcet  to  do, to  do  wil  tptly  find. 
Each  cycihat  faw  him  did  inchaum  the  miadc; 
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Complain  r 

For  on  his  vifage  was  in  little  drawne» 

What  largencHc  thinkcs  in  parradife  was  fawne. 

S  mal  fhcw  of  man  was  yet  vpon  his  chinnc. 
His  phenix  downc  began  but  to  appcarc 
Like  vnrhorne  vcJuct,on  that  tcrmlcfTc  skin 
Whole  bare  out-brag'd  the  web  it  fetmd  to  were. 
Yet  (hewed  his  vifage  by  that  coft  more  dealt. 
And  nice  affe^ions  waucring  flood  in  doubt 
If  bcft  were  as  it  was,or  bell  without. 

His  qualities  were  beautious  as  his  forme, 

For  maiden  tongu'd  he  was  and  thereof  free; 

Yet  if  men  mou'd  him,was  he  fuch  a  florme 

As  oft  twixt  May  and  Aprill  is  to  fee. 

When  windes  breath  fweet,vnruJy  though  tfccy  bcc, 

Hi,s  rudeneflfe  fo  with  his  authorized  youth. 

Did  liucry  falfencflc  in  a  pride  of  truth, 

Wei  could  hee  ride,  and  often  men  would  fay 

That  horfehismeitcllfrom  his  rider  takes 

Proud  of  fubiedion,noblc  by  the  fwaie,  (naket 

What  roundsjwhat  bounds,what  courfc  what  flop  he 

And  controuerfie  hence  a  quertion  takes. 

Whether  the  horfe  by  him  became  his  dccdy 

Or  he  his  mannad'g ,  by'th  wel  doing  Steed. 

But  quickly  on  this  fide  the  verdi6^  went. 
Hi  s  real!  habitude  gaue  hfc  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomphfht  in  him-fclfe  not  in  his  cafe: 
All  ayds  thcm-felues  made  fairer  by  their  place. 
Can  for  addicions,yct  their  purpofd  trimme 
Peec'd  not  his  grace  but  were  algrac'd  by  him. 

So  on  the  tip  ofhis  fubduing  tongue 
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AH  kindc  of  arguments  and  queft  i  on  dcepe^ 
A\  replication  ptompt,and  reafon  ftrong 
For  his  aduaiitagc  ftill  did  wake  and  flccp, 
•  To  make  the  weeper  laugh,thc  laugher  wccpw 
He  hadthc  dialeft  and  different  $kil, 
.  Catching  al  paffions  in  his  craft  of  will* 

That  hee  diddc  in  the  general  bofbme  raigne 
Of  young,  of  old,and  iexcs  both  inchantcd , 
To  dwcl  with  him  in  thoughts,or  to  remaine 
In  perfonal  duty/ollowing  where  he  haunted, 
Confent*sbewitcht,crchc  defirc  haue  granted, 
And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  fay, 
Askt  their  own  wils  and  made  their  wils  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  pi<5^ure  gettc 
To  ferue  their  «ic$,and  in  it  put  their  mind, 
Likcfooles  that  in  ih'  imagination  fct 
The  goodly  obie6l$  which  abroad  they  find 
Oflands  and  maDfion$,theirs  in  thought  aflign*d. 
And  labouring  inmoe  pleafurcsto  beflow  them. 
Then  the  true  gouty  Land-lord  which  doth  owe  them. 

So  many  haue  that  ncuer  toucht  his  hand 
Sweetly  fuppofd  them  miftreffe  of  his  heart: 
My  wofuU  fclfe  that  did  in  frecdome  ftand. 
And  was  my  ownc  fee  fimple(not  in  part^ 
What  with  his  art  in  youth  and  youth  in  art 
Threw  my  affeftions  in  his  charmed  power, 
Refcru  d  the  ftalkc  and  gaue  him  al  my  flower. 

Yet  did  I  not  as  fomc  my  equals  did 
Dcmaundofhino,nor  being  defiredyecldcd* 
Finding  my  felfc  in  honour  fo  forbidde. 
With  fafcft  diftancc  I  mine  honour  flicclded, 
CK>eEieace  for  me  niiny  bulwvkes  buildcd 
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Ofproofs  new  bleeding  which  rcmaind  the  foilc 
Ofthis  falfc  lewcU^and  his  amorous  fpoile. 

But  ah  who  cuer  jfhun  d  by  precedent. 
The  dciVm'd  ill  flic  muft  her  fclfc  aflay. 
Or  forc'd  examples  gainft  her  owne  content 
To  put  the  by-paft  pcrnls  in  her  way? 
Counfaile  may  flop  a  while  what  will  not  ftty: 
For  when  we  rage,aduifc  is  often  fccat 
By  blunting  v$  to  make  our  wits  more  keene. 

Nor  giuesit  fatisfa^^^ion  to  our  blood. 
That  wee  muft  curbc  it  yppon  others proofc. 
To  be  forbod  the  fvvcets  that  fcemes  fo  good. 
For  fcare  of  harincs  that  preach  in  our  behoofc} 
O  appetite  from  iudgement  ftand  aloofct 
The  one  a  pallate  hath  that  needs  will  tafte. 
Though  rcafon  wcepe  and  cry  it  is  thy  laft. 

For  further  T  could  fay  this  mans  vntrue. 
And  knew  the  pattcrncs  of  his  foule  beguiling. 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others  Orchards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  guilded  in  his  fmiling. 
Knew  rovveSjWcr  c  euer  brokers  to  defiling. 
Thought  Characters  and  words  mccrly  but  art» 
And  ba(\ards  of  his  fbulc  adulterat  heart. 

And  long  vpon  thefc  termcs  I  held  my  Citty, 
Till  thus  hec  gan'bcfiegc  me  :  Gentle  riiaid  *< 
Haue  of  my  {uffering  youth  fomc  feeling  pitty 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vowcs  affraid, 
Thatsto  yc  fworneto  none  waseuerfaid,^ 
For  feafts  of  louc  I  haue  bene  call'd  vnto 
Till  now  did  ncre  inuite  nor  neucr  vow. 

AH  my  offences  that  abroad  you  fee 
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Arc  crrori  ofthc  blood  hone  ofthe  mind: 

Louc  made  them  not,vvtth  ai^urc  they  may  be. 

Where  neither  Party  is  nor  trcw  nor  kind. 

They  fought  their  ftanrtc  that  (o  their  fliimc  did  find. 

And  Co  much  leifc  of  fhame  in  me  rerttaincs, 

By  how  much  of  mc  their  icproch  containes. 

Among  the  many  that  ttrtne  eyes  haUc  fccnc, 

Not  one  whofc  flame  my  hatt  fomuch  as  Warmed, 

Or  my  affection  put  to  th,  fmalleft  teene. 

Of  any  of  my  leifureseuer  Charmed, 

Harmc  hauc  1  done  to  them  but  ncrc  was  harmed. 

Kept  hearts  in  Uucries,but  mine  owne  was  free. 

And  raignd  commaunding  in  his  monarchy. 

Lookc  hearc  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  feat  rac. 

Of  palyd  pearles  and  rubies  red  as  blood; 

Figuring  that  they  their  pafTions  likewife  lent  me 

Of  greefe  and  blufhes,  aptly  vnderf^ood 

In  bloodleffe  whitc,and  the  cncrimfonM  mood, 

EfFe6ls  of  terror  and  deare  modef^y, 

Encampt  m  hearts  but  fighting  outwardly. 

And  Lo  behold  thefe  tallcnts  of thfeir  heir,  ^ 
With  twiftcd  mettle  amoroufly  empleacht 
I  haue  receau'd  from  many  a  feueral  faire, 
Their  kind  acceptance,  wepingly  befeechr. 
With  th'annexions  of  faire  gems  inricht,  '  - 
Anddeepc  brain'd  fonnets  that  did  arapline  : 
Each  ftoncs  deare  Naturc,wonh  and  quallity. 

The  Diatnond?why  twas  beautiful!  and  hard. 
Whereto  his  inuiCd  properties  did  tend. 
The  decpc  greenc  Einrald  in  whofc  frcfh  regard^ 
Wcakc  fights  their  fickly  radicncc  do  amen^.  ^ 
The  heauen  he  wd  Saphir  and  the  Opali  blend 
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With  obic<f^s  manyfold ;  each  fcucrall  ftone. 
With  wit  well  blazond  fmil'd  or  made  fomcmont, 

Lo  all  thcfe  trophies  ofaffc^lions  hot. 

Of  pcnfiu'd  and  fjbdcvv'd  dcfires  the  tender, 

Nature  hath  chargd  me  that  1  hoord  them  not, 

But  yeeld  them  vp  w  here  I  my  felfe  muft  render:    , 

That  is  to  you  my  origin  and  ender  : 

For  thefc  of  force  muftyour  oblations  be, 

Since  I  their  Aulter,)euenpatronc  me. 

Oh  then  aduance(oryour$^thatphrarcles  hand, 
Whofe  white  weighes  downe  the  airy  fcale  of  praife. 
Take  all  thcfe  fimilics  to  your  ovvne  command, 
Hollowed  with  fighes  that  burning  lunges  d»d  raifc: 
What  me  your  minirter  for  you  obaies 
Workes  vnder  you, and  to  y  our  audit  comes 
Their  di(tra(5t  parcells,in  combined  fummes. 

Lo  this  deuice  was  fent  me  from  a  Nun, 
Or  Sifter  fan(f>ificd  of  holieft  note, 
Which  late  her  noble  fuit  in  court  did  ihun, 
Whofc  rarefthauin»s  made  the  blofloms  dote. 
For  fhe  was  fought  by  fpirits  of  ritcheft  cote, 
But  kept  cold  diftancc,an<i  did  ihencc  remoue, 
To  fpend  her  liuing  in  eternall  louc. 

But  oh  my  fweet  what  labour  ift  to  Icaue, 
The  thing  wc  haue  not.maftring  what  not  ftriues, 
PI  lying  the  Place  which  did  no  forme  rcceiue , 
Playing  patient  (ports  in  vnconftraind  giucs. 
She  thatvher  fame  fo  to  her  fclfc  contriucs, 
The  fcarrcs  of  battaile  fcapcth  by  the  flight. 
And  makes  her  abfence  v  aIianc,not  her  might. 

Oh  pardon  mc  in  chat  my  boaft  is  :ruc^ 
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The  accidcnc  which  brought  mc  to  her  cic, 
Vpon  the  moment  did  her  force  fubdcwe. 
And  now  fhc  would  the  caged  cloifter  flie: 
Rcli<'ious  louc  put  out  religions  eye:  ^ 
Not  to  be  tempted  would  (he  be  cnur'd. 
And  noA  to  tempt  all  liberty  procure. 

How  mightic  then  you  are,  Oh  hcare  me  tell. 
The  broken bofoms that  tome  belong, 
Haue  emptied  all  their  fountaines  in  my  well: 
And  mine  I  powrc  your  Ocean  all  amonge: 
I  ftrong  ore  them  and  you  ore  mc  being  Hrong, 
Muft  for  your  viftori*  ts  all  congcrt, 
As  compound  loue  to  phifickyour  cold  breft. 

My  parts  h  ad  powre  to  charmc  a  facred  Sunne, 
Who  difciplind  I  dieted  in  grace, 
Bclecu'd  her  cies,whcn  they  t'  affaile  begun, 
All  vowcs  and  confecrations  giuing  place: 
O  moft  potentiallloue.vowe,  bond,nor  fpacc 
In  thee  hath  neither  liing,knot,nor  confine 
For  thou  art  all  and  all  things  els  arc  thine. 

When  thou  impreffeft  what  are  precepts  w^orth 

Offtale  examplcPwhenthou  wilt  inflame. 

How  coldly  thofe  impediments  ftand  forth 

Of  wealth  of  filliall  fcare,lawc,  kindred  fame,         f fliamc 

Loues  armes  arc  peace, gainft  rule  ,gainft fence, gainft 

And  fweetens  in  the  fuflfring  pangues  it  beares. 

The  Alloes  of  all  forces,  (hockcs  and  fcares. 

Now  all  thcfe  hearts  that  doe  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  breakc.with  bleeding  groanes  they  pinCy 
And  fupplicant  their  fighes  to  you  extend 
To  leauc  the  battrie  that  you  make  gainft  mine. 
Lending  fofc  audience,  to  my  r^cct  dc/iga^ 
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And  cff «{cnt  foulcjto  that  ftrong  bonded  oth, 
That  fhall  prcfcrrc  and  vndertake  my  troth, 

..This  faidjhis  watric  eijs  he  did  difmount, 
Whofc  fightcs  till  then  were  Icaucld  on  my  face, 
Each  chceke  ariucrrunningfromafounr, 
With  bryniH?  currant  downc-ward  flowed  a  pace: 
Oh  how  the  chatinell  to  the  flrcame  gauc  grace! 
Who  glar.'d  with  Chriftail  gate  the  glowing  Rofes, 
That  flame  through  water  which  iheir  hew  inclo/cs, 

Oh  father,  what  a  hell  of  witch-craft  lies. 
In  the  fmall  orb  of  one  perticular  teare? 
Put  with  the  invndation  of  the  eies; 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  weare? 
What  bref^  fo  cold  that  is  not  warmed  hcare. 
Or  cleft  eftc<ifl,coJd  modefty  hot  wrath: 
Both  fire  from  hence^and  chill  extin^bire  hath. 

For  loe  his  pafHon  but  an  art  ofcraft, 

Euen  there  rcfolu'd  my  reafon  into  tcarcs. 

There  my  white  flole  of  chaflity  I  daft, 

Shookc  off  my  fober  g3rdcs,and  ciuill  fcares, 

Appeare  to  him  as  he  to  me  appcares: 

All  meltingjthough  our  drops  this  diffrencc  bore. 

His  poifon'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  reftore. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  fiibtle  matter, 

Applied  ro  Cautills,allflraing  formes  rcceiucs, 

Ofburning  bIufhes,or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  founding  palenefTe ;  and  he  takes  and  Icaues, 

In  eithers  aptneflc  as  it  beft  deceiues: 

To  blufh  at  ipeechcs  ranck ,  to  weepe  at  woes 

Or  to  turnc  white  and  found  at  tragick  (hoyvcs. 

That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  leucll  came, 
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Could  (cape  tSchaiic  of  His  all  hurting'aymc, 
Shewing  tairc  Nature  U  botli  kindc  and  tainc : 
And  Taild  in  them  did  vvinnc  whom  he  would  m  Jim?, 
Againft  the  thing  he  foMght,hc  would  exclaimc. 
When  he  moft  burnt  in  harc-wifht  luxufie, 
He  preacht  pure  maidc,and  praifd  cold  chaftitic. 

Thus  meerely  -vith  the  garment  of  a  grace. 
The  naked  and  concealtd  feind  he  couerd, 
That  th'vnexpcrfent  gaue  the  tempter  place, 
Which  like  aCherubin  aboue  them  houerd, 
Who  young  and  (implc  would  not  be  io  loucrd. 
Aye  roc  1  fell, and  yet  do  queftion  make. 
What  I  ihould  doc  againc  for  fuch  a  fake. 

Othat  infe<5^ed  moyfture  of  his  eye, 
Othat  falfc  fire  which  in  bit  cheekc  fo  glowd: 
O  that  forc'd  thunder  from  hr$  heart  did  flyc, 
O  that  fad  breath  his  fpungie  lungs  beftovvedj 
O  all  that  borrowed  motion  feeming  owed, , 
Would  yet  againc  betray  the  fore-betrayed. 
And  new  perucrt  a  reconciled  Maidc* 
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The  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre^  dramatizes  a  tale  of  The  novel 
great  antiquity  and  world-wide  popularity.  The  fiction  deals  niusofT^re. 
with  the  adventurous  travels  of  an  apocryphal  hero,  called 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  in  the  play  is  re-christened  Pericles. 
The  vein  is  frankly  pagan.  The  story  was  doubtless  first 
related  in  a  Greek  novel  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. 
The  incidents  of  a  father's  incestuous  love  for  his  daughter,  of 
adventures  arising  from  storms  at  sea,  of  captures  by  pirates, 
of  the  abandonment  for  dead  of  living  persons,  are  very 
common  features  of  Greek  novels  of  the  period.  But  the 
Greek  text  has  not  survived.  It  is  in  a  Latin  translation  that 
the  story  enjoyed  its  vogue  through  the  Middle  Ages.  More 
than  a  hundred  mediaeval  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version  are 
extant,  of  which  one  at  least  dates  from  the  ninth  century.'  The 
Latin  version  was  printed  about  1470  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  volume  has  no  indication  of  place  or  date  of  production."" 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  tale  was  rendered  into  almost  all  its  Euro- 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe — not  only  into  Italian,  ^^^"  ^°^"^' 

'  There  are  eleven  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  A  vast  amount  of  energy  has  been  devoted  in  Germany  to  a  study  of 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  in  the  Latin  version,  and  of  its  developments 
and  analogues  in  modern  languages.  A  useful  summary  of  results,  with 
a  good  account  of  the  vast  German  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Albeit  H.  Smyth's  Shakespeare's  Verhles  and  Apollonius  of  Tyre:  a  study  in 
comparative  literature,  Philadelphia,  \%^%.  A  valuable  paper  by  N.  Delius 
on  the  play  '  Ueber  Shakespeare's  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre*,  in  Jahrbuch  der 
Deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft,  i8<>8  (iii),  pp.  l^]'^-^o^,  should  be  read 
with  papers  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  (in  his  Shakespeare  Manual,  1878,  pp.  ao5)-i3), 
and  by  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  on  '  Wilkins'  share  in  the  play  called  Vertcles\  1882. 
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Spanish,  Provencal,  French,  and  English,  but  also  into  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  mediaeval  Greek.  It  found  its 
way  into  cyclopaedias  of  mediaeval  learning  like  Godfrey 
de  Viterbo's  Pantheon  [c.  ii8d),  and  into  the  popular  collection 
of  stories,  Gesta  ^manorum^  in  which  it  figured  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards.  A  version  was  included  in 
Belleforest's  Histoires  tragiques  (t.  vii,  Histoire  cxviii,  pp.  113- 
20  5,  1(^04),  a  French  compendium  of  popular  fiction  which 
had  an  universal  vogue ;  it  was  there  described  as  <  une 
histoire  tire'e  du  grec  '. 
The  English  In  English  the  earliest  version  belongs  to  the  eleventh 

century.  A  manuscript  of  that  date  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  poet  Gower  introduced  an  original 
English  rendering  into  his  Confessio  Amantis.  An  English 
translation  of  a  French  prose  version  was  made  by  Robert 
Copland,  and  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  if  10. 
In  \')76  the  tale  was  again  < gathered  into  English  [prose] 
by  Laurence  Twine,  gentleman ',  under  the  title :  <  The 
Patterne  of  painefuU  Aduentures,  Containing  the  most 
excellent,  pleasant,  and  variable  Historic  of  the  strange 
accidents  that  befell  vnto  Prince  ApoUonius,  the  Lady  Lucina 
his  wife  and  Tharsia  his  daughter.  Wherein  the  vncertaintie 
of  this  world,  and  the  fickle  state  of  mans  life  are  liuely 
described.  Gathered  into  English  by  Lavrence  Twine  Gentle- 
man.    Imprinted  at  London  by  William  How.  1^76?^     This 

*  The  book  was  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  the  printer  and 
publisher,  William  How,  July  17,  i')'j6^  thus:  '  Willm  Howe.  Receyved  of 
him,  for  his  licence  to  ymprint  a  booke  intituled  the  most  exxcllent  pleasant 
and  variable  historie  of  the  strange  adventures  of  prince  ApoUonius,  Lucina 
his  wife,  and  Tharsa  his  Daughter.  .  .  .  viij^.'  No  copy  of  How's  edition  is 
known.  Only  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  now  seems  accessible.  This  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  the  imprint, '  Printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Sims, 
160-].'     The  second  undated  edition  bore  the  imprint,  '  Imprinted  at  London 
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volume  was  twice  reissued  (about  lypy  and  in  1607)  before 
the  play  was  attempted.  The  translator,  Laurence  Twine, 
a  graduate  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  performed  his  task 
without  distinction. 

The  reissue  in  1607  of  Twine's  English  rendering  of  the  The  play 
old  Latin  story  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre  may  have  suggested  version  ^^'^ 
the  dramatization  of  the  theme.  But  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  effort  did  not  seek  their  material  alone  in 
Twine's  verbose  narrative.  They  based  their  work  on  the 
earlier,  briefer,  and  more  spirited  version  in  Gower's  Confessio 
Amantis.  That  poem,  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483,  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Thomas 
Berthelet  in  15-32  and  i5'5'4,  and  the  latest  edition  was 
generally  accessible  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Shakespearean  play  is 
*  the  chorus '  or  <  presenter '  who  explains  the  action  before 
or  during  the  acts.  The  '  chorus '  takes  the  character  of 
the  poet  Gower.  Of  his  eight  speeches  (filling  in  all  305"  lines), 
five  (filling  212  lines)  are  in  the  short  six-  or  seven-syllable 
rhyming  couplets  of  Gower's  Confessio.  Abundant  internal 
details  corroborate  the  professed  claim  of  the  writers  to 
dramatize  Gower's  version  of  the  ancient  story.  Twine's 
volume  only  furnished  occasional  embellishment.  Most  of 
the  characters  bear  the  names  which  figure  in  Gower's  story. 
All  differ  materially  from  those  in  Twine's  version. 

Not  that  the  drama  fails  to  deviate  on  occasion  from  the  The  nomen- 
path  which   Gower  followed.      At  three  points  the  nomen-  \^^l\^y 
clature  of  the  play  differs  from  all  the  authorities.     In  Gower 

by  Valentine  Simmes  for  the  Widow  Newman ' ;  a  copy  was  formerly  in 
E.  V.  Utterson*s  library  and  sold  at  his  sale  in  18^4  for  ^7  yr.  o</. ;  this 
was  reprinted  in  Collier's  Shakespeare's  Library^  1843,  i.  iSz-zfy  (re-edited  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  pt.  i,  vol.  iv,  247-334). 
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Pericles'  wife  has  no  name,  and  the  daughter  is  called  Thaise. 
In  Twine  the  wife  is  called  Lucina  and  the  daughter 
Tarsia.  In  the  Shakespearean  play  the  wife  is  called  Thaisa, 
and  the  daughter  is  christened  Marina — a  cognomen  for 
which  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  old  narratives.  But 
the  most  notable  change  of  all  is  in  the  name  of  the  hero. 
Throughout  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject  he  is  known 
solely  as  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  name  of  Pericles  naturally 
suggests  the  Athenian  statesman,  who  would  be  familiar  to 
any  reader  of  Plutarch.  The  Pericles  of  the  drama  seems,  by 
way  of  justifying  his  Athenian  designation,  to  emphasize  his 
< education  in  arts  and  arms'  (ii.  3.  82).  But  the  name  is 
something  more  than  an  echo  of  Athenian  history.  It  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Pyrocles,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Sidney's  romance 
of  Arcadia^.  In  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  too,  many 
expressions  reflect  a  recent  study  of  Sidney's  romance. 
Defects  of  The  play,  whatever  literary  merit  attaches  to  a  small  por- 

the  plot.  ^^Qj^  of  it,  proves,  as  a  whole,  that  the  old  story  of  Apollonius' 
travels  is  ill  adapted  to  drama.  The  action  is  far  too  multi- 
farious to  present  a  homogeneous  effect.  The  scene  rambles 
confusedly  by  sea  from  Antioch  to  Tyre,  Tarsus,  Mytilene, 
Ephesus,  and  Pentapolis.  The  events  co^^er  too  long  a  period 
of  time  to  render  them  probable  or  indeed  intelligible  in 
representation.  At  least  nine  months  separate  the  last  scene 
of  Act  ii,  where  the  hero's  marriage  is  celebrated,  from  the 
first  scene  of  Act  iii,  where  his  first  child  is  born ;  a  year 
elapses  between  Scenes  2  and  3  of  the  latter  Act,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  years  pass  between  its  close,  where  the 
child  figures  as  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  the  opening  of 

'  Richard  Flecknoe,  writing  of  the  play  in  1(^5:0,  called  the  hero  Pyrocles. 
Musidorus,  the  other  hero  of  Sidney's  romance,  had  already  supplied  the  title 
of  another  romantic  play,  MucedoruSj  which  appeared  in  1595. 
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Act  iv,  where  she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  The  choruses, 
which  are  themselves  interrupted  by  dumb-shows,  supply 
essential  links  in  the  narrative.  They  <  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 
the  stages  of  the  story '.  The  whole  construction  gives  the 
impression  of  clumsy  incoherence.'  Dryden,  when  defending 
the  construction  of  his  own  play.  The  Conquest  of  Granada^ 
in  i<^7  2,  instanced  Pericles  and  the  *  Historical  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare' as  illustrative  of  the  awkward  practice  of  dramatists  of 
the  past  in  working  on  <■  some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an 
age '.     The  censure  is  fully  applicable  to  Pericles. 

The  play  was  produced  in  the  spring  of  ido8  at  the  Shake- 
Globe  Theatre  by  the  King's  Company  of  players,  of  which  ^fi^ped 
Shakespeare  was  a  member.     On  May  20  of  that  year  a  licence  authorship. 
was  secured  for  its  publication.     The  drama  was  published, 
with  a  title-page  bearing  the  date  160^^  and  assigning  the 
authorship  to  '  William  Shakespeare '. 

II 

The  literary  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  play,  and  some  Publisher's 
external  evidence,  refute  the  assertion  of  the   title-page  of  ^iJa^e^.^ 
i(Jo9  that  Shakespeare  was  sole  author  of  the  drama.     Such  speare's 
testimony  as  the  title-page  offers  counts  in  itself  for  little. 
There  are  several  instances  of  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's 

^  In  i6')6  Richard  Flecknoe,  in  his  Dlariunij  p.  5)6^,  has  the  epigram  : — 
*  On  the  play  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pyrocles.' 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  as  they  say, 
But  who  inverts  that  saying  made  this  play. 
'  The  conjecture  that  there  was  an  edition  of  1^08  is  uncorroborated. 
The  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  copy  of  the  First  Quarto  (now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  No.  VII  infra)  bore  the  date  160%  is  untrue.    Some 
sentences  in  the  fishermen's  talk  in  Perk/es,  Act  ii,  Sc.  i,  are  closely  copied  in 
John  Day's  comedy  called  Law  Tricks,  which  was  undoubtedly  published  in 
i(Jo8.     But  the  fishermen's  talk  was  generally  reproduced  in  Wilkins'  novel 
of  i<)o8,  and  Day  might  have  read  it  there. 

B  2 
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name  on  volumes  with  which  he  had  no  concern.      Apart 
from  the  poetic  antholog}^  called  The  Vasstonate  Pilgrim  (i  5'99), 
which  was  described  on  the  title-page  as  « by  William  Shake- 
speare ',  the  initials  <  W.  S.'  had  been  fraudulently  paraded  on 
the  title-page  of  the  play  Locrine  as  early  as  ifpr?  and  they 
had  reappeared  with  no  greater  justification  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  plays,  Lord  Cromvo ell  and  The  Puritaine^  in  1601  and  1^07 
respectively.      Furthermore,  Shakespeare's   full  surname  had 
adorned  the  title-pages  of  no  less  than  three  plays  for  which 
others  were  responsible.     In  id 00  The  first  part  of  the  true  & 
honourable  history  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  the  good  Lord 
Cohham^  which  was  printed  for  T.  P.  (i.  e.  Thomas  Pavier),  bore 
the  words  on  the  title-page,  <  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.' 
Five  years  later  a  comedy  entitled,  The  London  Prodigally  which 
was  printed  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  bore  on  its  title- 
page  the  words,  <By  William  Shakespeare.'     Finally,  in  i(Jo8, 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  was  licensed  for  the  press,  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  was  <  printed  by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  bore 
on  the  title-page  the  words,  <  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.' 
That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  any  of  these  six  pieces  to 
which  his  initials  or  his  full  name  were   attached  may  be 
confidently  denied.      The  introduction  of   his  name   was   a 
publisher's  device,  and  was  intended  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
Shake-  The  assignment  of  the  whole  play  of  Pericles  to  Shake- 

share^in  spcarc  in  1(5  09  was  a  transaction  in  the  vein  of  the  publisher 
PerkUs.  of  The  Passimiate  Pilgrim.  It  was  less  reprehensible  than  such 
ventures  as  Locrine.,  Lord  Cromwell^  The  Puritaine.,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle^  The  Londoii  Prodigally  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy^  because 
there  is  good  evidence  that  while  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in 
full  two-thirds  of  the  piece,  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  remaining  one-third.  The  greater  part  of  Acts  iii  and  v 
and  some  portions  of  Act  iv  may  without  much  hesitation 
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be  assigned  to  Shakespeare's  pen.  A  scattered  line  or  two 
here  and  there  at  other  points  of  the  play  have  a  Shake- 
spearean ring,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  any  sustained  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  other  scenes  are 
penned  in  a  '  dipt  jargon '  which  lacks  his  literary  feeling. 

All  the  Shakespearean  scenes  deal  with  the  story  of  The  story  of 
Pericles'  daughter,  Marina.  They  open  with  the  tempest  at 
sea  during  which  she  is  born,  and  they  close  with  her  final 
restoration  to  her  parents  and  her  betrothal.  The  language 
is  throughout  in  Shakespeare's  latest  manner.  The  ellipses 
are  often  puzzling.  The  condensed  thought  is  intensely 
vivid,  and  glows  with  strength  and  insight.  The  blank  verse 
adapts  itself,  in  defiance  of  strict  metrical  law,  to  every  phase 
of  sentiment.  The  themes  of  Shakespeare's  contributions 
to  the  play  anticipate  many  of  those  which  occupied 
him  in  his  latest  work.  The  tone  of  Marina's  appeals  to 
Lysimachus  and  Boult  in  the  brothel  resembles  that  of 
Isabella's  speeches  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Thaisa,  whom 
her  husband  Pericles  imagines  to  be  dead,  shares  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Hermione  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  picture 
of  the  shipwreck  which  accompanies  Marina's  birth  adumbrates 
the  opening  scene  of  The  Tempest ;  and  there  are  ingenuous 
touches  in  the  portrayal  of  Marina  herself  which  suggest  the 
girlhood  of  Perdita. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  manner  of  Coleridge's 
Shakespeare's  association  with  the  piece  is  suggested  by  Cole-  ^  ^°^^' 
ridge.  According  to  Coleridge,  Pericles  illustrated  *  the  way 
in  which  Shakespeare  handled  a  piece  he  had  to  refit  for 
representation.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  indifference,  only 
now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or  an 
image,  but  as  he  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  [large  portions  of  the  last  three  acts]  are  almost 
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entirely  by  him '.  This  explanation  absolves  Shakespeare's 
responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the  intractable  plot  and  for  the 
piece's  clumsy  construction.  The  effect  of  his  own  work  is 
impaired  by  such  dominant  features  as  those.  The  dramatic 
intensity,  which  colours  the  scenes  in  which  Pericles  recognizes 
his  long-lost  daughter  and  wife,  is  weakened  by  the  duplica- 
tion, which  the  plot  requires,  of  the  motive  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  space.  Shakespeare's  interposition  failed 
to  relieve  materially  the  strain  of  improbability  which  is 
inherent  in  the  ancient  story.  The  play  as  a  whole  fills  a 
secondary  rank  in  any  catalogue  raismne  of  dramatic  literature. 
George  There  seems  good  ground  for  assuming  that  the  play  of 

the  chief  PerlcIes  was  originally  penned  by  George  Wilkins,  and  that 
author.  it  was  ovcr  his  draft  that  Shakespeare  worked.  Wilkins 
was  a  dramatist  of  humble  attainments  who  had  already 
produced,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  others, 
plays  for  the  King's  Company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
included  Shakespeare  among  its  members  and  first  produced 
Pericles.  In  1607  Wilkins  had  published  under  his  own  name 
a  piece  called  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Mariage — a  popular 
domestic  tragi-comedy,  of  which  the  plot  was  treated  anew  in 
the  following  year  in  u4  Torkshire  Tragedy,  one  of  the  pieces 
fraudulently  assigned  by  publishers  to  Shakespeare.  Both 
The  Miseries  and  A  Torkshire  Tragedy  were  performed  by 
Shakespeare's  company  of  actors  at  the  Globe.  Although  the 
characters  and  plot  are  very  different  from  those  of  Pericles^ 
there  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  rhetorical  vehe- 
mence and  syntactical  incoherence  of  passages  in  the  non- 
Shakespearean  part  of  Pericles  and  in  Wilkins'  Miseries  to 
render  it  possible  that  both  came  from  the  same  pen.' 

'  The  suggestion  that  the  prose  portions  of  the  brothel  scenes  were  from 
the  pen  of  a  third  coadjutor  rests  on  more  shadowy  ground.     Some  critics 
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One  curious  association  of  Wilkins  with   the   play  of  wilkins' 
Pericles  is  attested  under  his  own  hand.     He  published  in  his  "°^5' °^ 

*■  rencles. 

own  name  a  novel  in  prose  which  he  plainly  asserted  to  be 
based  upon  the  play.  The  novel  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  drama.  The  evidence  of  the  filial  relation  in  which 
the  romance  stands  to  the  play  is  precisely  stated  alike  in 
the  title-page  of  the  former  and  in  <  The  Argument  to  the 
Whole  Historic '.  The  title  runs: — The  |  Painfull  Aduentures  | 
o^  Pericles  Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  Bei7ig  \  The  true  History  of  the 
Play  of  Pericles^  as  it  was  |  lately  presented  by  the  worthy  and 
an-|cient  Poet  John  Gower.  |  at  London  |  Printed  by  T.  P.  for 
Nat:  Butter,  |  1 5o8.  j'  In  the  Argument  the  reader  is  requested 
*  to  receive  this  Historic  in  the  same  maner  as  it  was  under 
the  habite  of  ancient  Gorver^  the  famous  English  Poet,  by  the 
King's  Maiesties  Players  excellently  presented '. 

Wilkins'  novel  follows  the  play  closely  in  its  general  The  novel's 
outline.     The  preliminary 'Armiment'  of  the  whole  'Historic'  '^^p^^'^^"" 

■•^    _  ■'  o  on  the  play. 

precisely  summarizes  the  plot.     There  follows  a  list  of  the 

would  assign  those  scenes  to  William  Rowley,  a  professional  collaborator  who 
contributed  scenes  to  a  large  number  of  plays  designed  by  others.  Rowley 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  Ferkles  brothel  scenes,  but  they  do  not  seem 
beyond  the  scope  of  Wilkins,  who  treats  them  with  considerable  fullness  in  the 
novel  which  he  based  on  the  play  of  Ferkles. 

'  In  the  centre  of  the  title-page  is  a  rough  woodcut  portrait  of  the  poet 
Gower.  Only  two  copies  of  the  novel  are  known,  and  of  these  only  one  is 
quite  perfect.  Some  fragments  of  a  third  copy  belonged  to  John  Payne  Collier. 
The  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nassau  and 
Heber  successively,  lacks  the  dedication  which  is  addressed  to  Master  Henry 
Fermor,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  is 
signed  *  George  Wilkins '.  The  other  copy,  which  is  quite  perfect,  is  in  the 
public  library  at  ZUrich,  and  was  reprinted  at  Oldenburg  by  Prof.  Tycho 
Mommsen  in  iS^y,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Payne  Collier.  The  Ziirich 
copy  seems  to  have  been  purchased  in  London  about  i6i<\.  by  Johann  Rudolph 
Hess,  of  Zurich  (i  5'88-i<)  55).  It  subsequently  belonged  to  a  Swiss  poet,  Martin 
Usteri  (174.1-1  Say).  The  *T.  P.'  by  whom  the  novel  was  printed  ('Printed 
by  T.  P.  for  Nat:  Butter ')  was  the  printer  Thomas  Purfoot,  junior.  He 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  bookseller  Thomas  Pavier,  who  published  under 
the  same  initials,  '  T.  P.',  the  \6i^  edition  of  the  play  of  Peric/es. 
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<  dramatis  personae '  headed  <  The  names  of  the  Personages 
mentioned  in  the  Historie ',  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
play  but  seems  to  belong  to  it.  But  there  are  places  in  which 
the  novel  develops  incidents  which  are  barely  noticed  in  the 
play,  and  elsewhere  the  play  is  somewhat  fuller  than  the  novel. 
At  times  the  language  of  the  drama  is  exactly  copied,  and,  though 
it  is  transferred  to  prose,  it  preserves  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse.' 

The  novel  is  far  more  carefully  printed  than  the  play, 
and  corrects  some  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  latter.  One  or  two  phrases  which  have  the 
Shakespearean  ring  are  indeed  found  alone  in  the  play.  The 
novel  may  be  credited  with  embodying  some  few  lines  from 
Shakespeare's  pen,  which  exist  nowhere  else.^ 

But  this  point  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  The  dis- 
crepancies and  resemblances  between  the  two  texts  alike 
suggest  that  Wilkins  followed  a  version  of  the  play,  which 
did  not  embody  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  revision.  There 
is  much  in  Wilkins'  prose  which  appears  to  present  passages 

^  Take,  for  example,  Pericles'  account  of  himself  in  the  novel  and  the 
play.     The  passage  runs  in  the  play  thus  (ii.  3.  81-5-) : — 

A  Gentleman  of  Tyre,  my  name  Pericles, 
My  education  beene  in  Artes  and  Armes : 
Who  looking  for  aduentures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men, 
and  after  shipwracke,  driuen  vpon  this  shore. 
In  the  novel  the  passage  runs  (in  the  third  person)  as  follows: — *  A  gentleman 
of  Tyre,  his  name  Pericles,  his  education  been  in  arts  and  arms,  who,  looking 
for  adventures  in  the  world,  was  by  the   rough  and  unconstant  seas,  most 
unfortunately  bereft  both  of  ships  and  men,  and,  after  shipwreck,  thrown  upon 
that  shore.' 

^^  When  Pericles  greets  his  new-born  babe  Marina  on  shipboard  (iii.  i. 
30  sqq.),  he  exclaims  in  the  play  : — 

Thou  art  the  rudelyest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  euer  was  Prince's  Child. 
In  the  novel  his  speech  opens  thus  : — '  Poor  Inch  of  nature^  thou  art  as  rudely 
welcome  to  the  worlde   as  cuer  Princesse  Babe  was,*  &c.     '  Poor  Inch  of 
nature '  is  undoubtedly  a  Shakespearean  touch  which  the  transcriber  of  the  play 
for  the  press  overlooked. 
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from  the  play  in  a  state  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  final  revision. 
If  we  assume  Wilkins  to  be  author  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  play,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  novel  he  para- 
phrased his  own  share  more  thoroughly  than  the  work  of 
his  revising  coadjutor,  or  that  he  retained  in  the  novel  passages 
which  his  collaborator  cut  out  or  supplanted  in  the  play.' 


Ill 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  piece,  both  on  the  stage  and  The  popu- 
among  readers,  there  is  very  ample  evidence.     There  were  at  ^^''^^'  °^ 


least  six  editions  issued  within  twenty-six  years  of  its  production, 
two  in  I  do9,  and  one  in  each  of  the  years  i(^ir,  K^ip,  k^^o,  and 
1(^3  5-.  The  title-page  of  the  early  editions,  all  of  which 
announced  the  work  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  described  it  as 
<the  late  and  much  admired  play ',  and  noted  that  it  had  <•  been 
diuers  and  sundry  times  acted '.  Not  more  than  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  printed  more  frequently  in  quarto  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  It  was,  however,  excluded  from  the  First 
Folio  of  1(^23  and  from  the  Second  Folio  of  16^2.  Together 
with  the  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  fraudulently  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  appended  to  a  reissue  of 

'  For  example,  Marina's  appeals  to  Lysimachus  and  to  Boult  in  the  brothel 
scene,  iv.  6,  are  far  longer  in  the  novel  than  in  the  play,  yet  they  obviously 
come  from  the  latter,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  development  than  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  printed  text.  One  of  Marina's  speeches  in  the  novel  (p.  66) 
ends  thus : — '  O  my  good  Lord,  kill  me,  but  not  deflower  me,  punish  me  how 
you  please,  so  you  spare  my  chastitie,  and  since  it  is  all  the  dowry  that  both 
the  Gods  haue  giuen,  and  men  haue  left  to  me,  do  not  you  take  it  from  me  ^ 
make  me  your  seruant,  I  will  willingly  obey  you ;  make  mee  your  bondwoman, 
I  will  accompt  it  freedome  ;  let  me  be  the  worst  that  is  called  vile,  so  I  may 
Hue  honest,  1  am  content :  or  if  you  think  it  is  too  blessed  a  happinesse  to  haue 
me  so,  let  me  euen  now,  now  in  this  minute  die,  and  He  accompt  my  death 
more  happy  than  my  birth.'  A  very  slight  transposition  of  the  words,  with  an 
occasional  omission,  would  restore  this  passage  to  the  blank  verse  from  which 
it  was  obviously  paraphrased. 


Pericies. 
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the  Third  Folio  in  1 66^  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  i  d  8  5-.  Some 
doubt  clearly  lurked  in  the  minds  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
editors  as  to  the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  the  piece. 

Numerous  references  to  the  piece  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture attest  the  warm  welcome  which  the  public  extended  to 
its  early  representations.  As  early  as  160^  some  popular  doggerel 
entitled  'Pimlyco  or  Runne  Red-cap.  Tis  a  mad  world  at 
Hog'sdon'  (Sig.  C  i,  line  6)  included  the  lines: — 

Amazde  I  stood,  to  see  a  Crowd 

Of  Civil  I  Throats  stretchd  out  so  lowd ; 

(As  at  a  New-play)  all  the  Roomes 

Did  swarme  with  Gentiles  mix'd  with  Groomes^ 

So  that  I  truly  thought  all  These 

Came  to  see  Shore '  or  Pericles. 

In  the  prologue  to  Robert  Tailor's  comedy,  The  Hogge  hath 
lost  his  Pearle^  i<^M)  ^^e  writer  says  of  his  own  piece  : — 

If  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 
Weele  say  'tis  fortunate  like  Pericles. 

On  May  24,  1(^19,  the  piece  was  performed  at  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Trenouille.  The  play  was 
still  popular  in  1(^30  when  Ben  Jonson,  indignant  at  the 
failure  of  his  own  piece,  The  Nerv  /;7W,  sneered  at  <  some 
mouldy  tale  like  Pericles '  in  his  sour  ode  beginning  <  Come 
leave  the  lothed  stage '.  On  June  i c,  i(5 3 1 ,  the  piece  was 
revived  before  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
'  upon  the  cessation  of  the  plagiie '.      At  the   Restoration 

'  shore  may  be  the  play  by  Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in  i(^oo,  entitled 
The  first  and  secojid  parts  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  &c.  It  presents  the  whole 
story  of  Jane  Shore. 
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Pericles  renewed  its  popularity  in  the  theatre,  and  Betterton 
was  much  applauded  in  the  title  role. 

From  an  early  date  critics  were  divided  as  to  its  merits.  Early 
An  admirer,  Samuel  Sheppard,  in  16^6^  in  The  Times  Displayed  *^"""^"'- 
blindly  instanced  the  piece  as  that  work  of  '  great  Shake- 
speare '  wherein  he  outran  the  powers  of  Aristophanes.  Owen 
Feltham,  in  1(^30,  wrote  more  intelligibly  of  <th*  unlikely 
plot '  of  pieces  that  *  do  displease  As  deep  as  Pericles '.  Another 
poet,  John  Tatham,  who  personally  approved  the  play,  quoted 
in  idf  2  some  current  censure  which  condemned  Pericles  as  one 
of  Shakespeare's  conspicuous  failures  : — 

But  Shakespeare^  the  Plehean  Driller  \  was 
Founder'd  in's  Pericles^  and  must  not  pass. 

A  greater  critic,  Dryden,  took  a  low  view  of  the  piece, 
although  he  never  doubted  Shakespeare's  responsibility.  He 
wrongly  excused  the  incompetence  that  he  detected  in  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  first  experiment  in 
drama  (Prologue  to  Charles  Davenant's  Circe^  1584): — 

Shakespear^s  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore. 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moore, 

Although  the  exclusion  of  the  piece  from  the  Folios  of  The  recog- 
I  d  2  3  and  I  <)  3  2  may  have  been  due  to  suspicion  of  Shakespeare's  divided 
full  responsibility,  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was  author,  not  authorship. 
of  the   whole    play,   but   only   of  those   scenes   which    are 
dominated  by  Marina,  was  not  expressly  stated  till  1738.     On 
August  I  in  that  year  the  dramatist  George  Lillo  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  an  adaptation  of  the  later  portions 
of  the  drama  in  a  piece  entitled  'Marina  ;  a  play  in  three  Acts, 
In  the  prologue  the  author,  although  no  professional  critic, 

•  Driller  is  probably  a  misprint  for  'droller*. 
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displayed  a  saner  judgement  regarding  Shakespeare's  part  in 
the  composition  of  Pericles  than  any  previous  writer  : — 

We  dare  not  charge  the  whole  unequal  play 

Oi  Pericles  on  him ;    yet  let  us  say, 

As  gold  though  mix'd  with  baser  matter  shines, 

So  do  his  bright  inimitable  lines 

Throughout  those  rude  wild  scenes  distinguished  stand. 

And  shew  he  touch'd  them  with  no  sparing  hand. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  the  earliest  professed  critic  to  accept 
Lillo's  suggestion.  In  1766  he  pronounced  Shakespeare's  hand 
to  be  visible  in  certain  scenes  and  in  those  only.  He  as 
stoutly  opposed  the  attribution  of  the  whole  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  piece  from  his  record. 
No  subsequent  Shakespearean  commentator  of  repute  has 
questioned  in  substance  the  justice  of  Dr.  Farmer's  verdict. 


IV 

Blount's  Much  mystery  surrounds  the  original  publication  of  the 

licence.         pj^y   jj^    1(^09.      The    Statioucrs'   Registers    show    that   on 

May  20,  ido8,  Edward  Blount,  the  most  cultivated  publisher 

of  the   day,  obtained  a    licence    for   its   publication.     The 

entry  runs : — 

[i<^o8]  20  Maij 
Entred  [to  Edward  Blount]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  Sir  George  Buck  knight  and  Master  Warden  Seton  A  booke 
called.  The  booke  of  P  er ides  pry  nee  ofTwe  vjd.' 

On  the  same  day  Blount  also  obtained  a  licence  for  <  A 
booke  Called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra '.  In  spite  of  these  grants 
Blount  had  no  hand  in  publishing  Pericles.  Nor  is  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  known  to  have  been  published  till  seventeen  years 

'  Arber,  iii.  378. 
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had  passed  away,  when  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio  of  1(^23, 
of  which  Blount  was  one  of  the  syndicate  of  five  publishers. 

Pericles  was  published  in  1^09  by  Henry  Gosson.     Gosson  Henry 
was  an  undistinguished  '  stationer ',  althoueh  his  family  had  ^°"°"  ^ 

o  .  "^  position. 

been  for  some  time  closely  connected  with  the  trade.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  Thomas  Gosson,  who  was  in 
active  business  from  1^79  to  idoo',  and  died  early  in  1601. 
Henry  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Company  per patrimotiium 
on  August  3,  i5oi,  his  widowed  mother,  Alice  Gosson,  stand- 
ing surety.  In  1^03  he  established  himself  at  the  sign  of  the 
'  Sun '  in  Paternoster  Row,  where  Pericles  was  published  six 
years  later.  He  mainly  confined  himself  to  chapbooks, 
pamphlets  of  news,  and  ballads,  but  most  of  the  occasional 
works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  were  issued  by  him. 

Gosson  employed  many  printers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  The  printer, 
identify  the  press  to  which  he  entrusted  his  '  copy '  of 
Pericles.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  it  came 
from  that  of  William  Jones,  in  Ship  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street. 
Jones,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  with  a  man  of  position 
in  the  trade,  John  Windet,  took  up  his  freedom  in  15-9  (J,  and 
carried  on  a  small  printing  business  from  1601  to  1626.  The 
form  of  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  Gosson 's  edition  of 
Pericles  associates  it  nearly  with  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  prose  by 
George  Wilkins,  which  Jones  printed  for  Gosson  (without 
date)  about  idoy/ 

»  The  elder  Gosson  took  up  his  freedom  on  February  4.,  15' 7  7,  as  the  appren- 
tice of  Thomas  Purfoote.  Besides  Henry,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Richard,  both  apprenticed  to  the  Stationers ;  but  they  never  reached  the  rank 
of  freemen  of  the  Company. 

^  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  '  Three  Miseries  of  Barbary  ',  and  the  imprint 
runs  :  '  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  Henry  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pater 
Noster  Rowe  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne."  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  excepting  the  prefatory  page  is  in  black  letter.  In  1606 
Gosson  employed  the  veteran,  James  Roberts,  to  print  for  him  in  quarto  a  prose 
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text. 


There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  a  transfer 
of  the  copyright  of  Pericles  from  Blount  to  Gosson.  It  may 
be  that  Gosson  issued  the  work  in  defiance  of  Blount's  just 
claim  to  it,  or  that  Blount  tacitly  withdrew  his  pretensions 
owing  to  inability  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of  the  piece. 
The  coimpt  The  incoherence  of  the  text  in  the  first  edition,  the  careless- 
ness with  which  it  was  printed  and  produced,  indicates  that 
the  *  copy '  followed  some  hasty  and  unauthorized  transcript, 
and  that  the  type  was  not  corrected  by  an  intelligent  proof- 
reader. Malone  asserted  with  truth — <  There  is  I  believe  no 
play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  the  English 
language,  so  incorrect  as  this.  The  most  corrupt  of  Shake- 
speare's other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles^  is  purity  itself  * 

That  the  text  was  not  derived  from  an  authentic  manu- 
script is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  circumstance  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  blank  verse  is  printed  as  prose,  or  is  cut 
up  into  lines  of  unequal  length  (each  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter),  which  ignores  all  metrical  characteristics.  In  the  last 
two  acts,  in  which  figure  many  speeches  from  Shakespeare's 
pen,  very  little  of  the  verse  escapes  the  disguise  of  prose."" 


The  con- 
fusion of 
verse  and 
prose , 


translation  from  the  Italian  *Newes  from  Rome',  and  in  i6o%  he  com- 
missioned Robert  Raworth  to  print  a  new  quarto  edition  in  black  letter  of 
his  father's  copyright,  '  The  Contention  betweene  three  brethren.  The  Whore- 
Monger,  the  Drunkard,  and  the  Dice-Player.'  Raworth's  press  had  just 
reopened,  after  a  temporary  suppression  on  account  of  his  endeavour  to  infringe 
Leake's  copyright  by  printing  an  unauthorized  edition  of  Shakespeare's  y'e7ius 
and  Adonis.  But  such  small  evidence  as  exists  suggests  that  William  Jones 
was  responsible  for  Fericlesy  rather  than  either  Roberts  or  Raworth. 

'  Malone,  Supplement  (1780),  vol.  ii,  p.  4.». 

'  Act  iii,  Sc.  3  offers  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  printing  blank 
verse.  It  is  a  short  scene,  consisting,  when  printed  properly,  of  no  more  than 
forty-one  lines.  Not  one  line  is  printed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  metre.  A  dozen  of  the  blank  verse  lines  are  printed  as  prose.  All  the 
others  are  combined  in  different  lengths,  each  beginning  with  a  capital,  and 
are  robbed  of  metrical  significance.  Cf.  also  iii.  4.  4-1 1  ;  iv.  i.  1-8,  31-4^, 
71-81 J  iv.  6.  101-17  (t^^^  scene  of  JVlarina  with  Lysimachus). 
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All  Marina's  verse  in  Act  iv  is  so  disguised.     In  some  of 

the  early  scenes  blank  verse  is  suffered  suddenly  to  masquerade 

as  prose,  and  then  resumes  its  correct  garb.     At  other  times 

two  lines  are  run  into  one  (cf.  ii.  3.  60-1 ;  ii.  y.  4-f,  42-3); 

or  one  line  is  set  out  in  two  (c£  ii.  4.  ly).     Elsewhere  prose 

is  printed  as  irregular  verse.   The  second  fisherman's  final  speech 

(ii.  I.  1 7 4.-6)  is  printed  thus  : — 

Wee'le  sure  prouide,  thou  shalt  haue 
My  best  Gowne  to  make  thee  a  paire^ 
And  He  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  selfe. 

How  Gosson  acquired  the  corrupt  '  copy '  is  not  easily  A  shorthand 
determined.     The  practice  of  taking  down  a  piece  in  short-  ^'^"^"^"p'^- 
hand  from  the  actor's  lips  was  not  uncommon.'      There  is 

*  Plays  were  often  '  copied  by  the  ear '.  Thomas  Hey  wood  included  in 
his  Fleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas^  i6'57  (pp.  14.8-9),  a  prologue  for  the  revival 
of  an  old  play  of  his  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  called 'If  you  know  not  me, 
you  know  Nobody  \  of  which  he  revised  the  acting  version.  Nathaniel  Butter 
had  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  piece  in  1^05  and  160%,  and 
Thomas  Pavier  the  third  in  kS^io.  In  a  prose  note  preceding  the  new  prologue 
the  author  denounced  the  printed  edition  as  *  the  most  corrupted  copy,  which 
was  published  without  his  consent*.  In  the  prologue  itself,  Heywood  declared 
that  the  piece  had  on  its  original  production  on  the  stage  pleased  the  audience : 

So  much  that  some  by  stenography  drew 

The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true. 

And  in  that  lameness  it  hath  limpt  so  long 

The  Author  now  to  vindicate  that  wrong 

Hath  took  the  pains,  upright  upon  its  feet. 

To  teach  it  walk,  so  please  you  sit  and  see't. 
Sermons  and  lectures  were  frequently  described  on  their  title-page  as  '  taken 
by  characterie '.  (Cf.  Stephen  Egerton's  Lecture,  1589,  and  Sermons  of 
Henry  Smith,  1^90  and  1^91-)  The  popular  system  of  Elizabethan  short- 
hand was  that  devised  by  Timothy  Bright  in  his  '  Characterie :  An  arte  of 
shorte  scripte,  and  secrete  writing  by  character',  1588.  In  1590  Peter  Bales 
devoted  the  opening  section  of  his  '  Writing  Schoolmaster  *  to  the  *  Arte  of 
Brachygraphy '.  In  1611  Sir  George  Buc,  in  his  'Third  Vniversitie  of 
England'  (appended  to  Stow's  Chronicle),  wrote  of 'the  much-to-be-regarded 
Art  of  Brachygraphy '  (chap,  xxxix),  that  it  'is  an  Art  newly  discovered 
or  newly  recovered,  and  is  of  very  good  and  necessary  use,  being  well  and 
honestly  exercised,  for,  by  the  meanes  and  helpe  thereof,  they  which  know  it 
can  readily  take  a  Sermon,  Oration,  Tlay,  or  any  long  speech,  as  they  are 
spoke,  dictated,  acted^  and  uttered  in  the  instant '. 
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a  likelihood  that  Gosson  commissioned  a  shorthand  writer  to 
report  the  piece  in  the  theatre,  or  that  at  any  rate  he  pur- 
chased a  shorthand  writer's  notes.  Many  incoherences  may  be 
attributed  to  confused  hearing,  and  the  failure  to  respect  the 
just  metrical  arrangements  is  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way. 
Several  of  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  the  early 
editions  can  be  with  certainty  restored,  to  sense  by  reference 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins'  novel.  A  comparison 
of  the  shape  that  many  words  take  respectively  in  novel  and 
play  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  play's  incoherences  are 
errors  of  the  ear.  In  i.  4.  39  in  the  speech,  in  which  Cleon, 
governor  of  Tarsus,  describes  the  straits  to  which  his  subjects 
are  put  by  the  pending  famine,  a  hopeless  line  runs : — 

Those  pallats  who  not  yet  too  sauers  younger^ 
Must  haue  inuentions  to  delight  the  tast. 

The  novel  shows  the  correct  words  are ; — 

Those  palates  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger^  &c. 

In  Act  ii.  Prologue,  22  it  is  said  of  Helicanus,  Pericles' 
deputy  at  Tyre,  that  he 

Sau^d  one  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre. 

The   novel   reads   in   like   context   that   *  Helicanus   let   no 
occasion  slip  wherein  hee  might  send  word  to  Tharsus  of  what 
occur  rents  soeuer  had  happened '.     SaiPd  one  is  an  ignorant 
mishearing  of  <  sends  word '. 
In  iii.  3.  29  Pericles  vows : 

All  vnsisterd  shall  this  heyre  of  mine  remayne. 

The  novel  relates  how  Pericles  vows  that  his '  head  should  grow 
znscisserd '. 

The  quotations  in  foreign  languages  are  hopelessly  mis- 

'  In  the  novel  it  is  said  of  the  famine-stricken  city  that  she  '^  not  yet  two 
summers  younger  did  excell  in  pompe  '. 
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printed  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  Spanish  motto 
(ii.  2.  27)  the  words  <Piu'  and  'que'  appear  as  'Pue'  and 
'  kee '  respectively,  and  in  the  Latin  motto  (ii.  2.  30)  the 
word  '  pompae '  is  disguised  as  '  Pompey '. 

Pericles  was  printed  at  least  eight  times  in  the  course  Progressive 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Eacli  edition  differs  from  the  ^^f J^^  jp"°" 
other  in  minute  points  of  typography.  But  no  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  editors  or  printers  to  give  intelligibility  to 
the  corrupted  text  or  to  respect  the  metrical  intention  of  the 
authors  until  1709,  when  Pericles  was  included  in  Nicholas 
Rowe's  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Small  literary  interest 
attaches  to  the  successive  seventeenth-century  editions.  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  progressive  degradation  of 
a  text  which  was  at  the  outset  inexcusably  corrupt. 

Two  editions  were  produced  by  Gosson  in  1(^09,  and  it  is  The  two 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earlier.  It  is  obvious  that  ^^09"^° 
they  are  nearly  related  to  one  another.  They  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  their  general  incompetence.  The  title-pages 
are  at  all  points  identical.  But  the  variations  in  spelling  and 
typographic  detail,  which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  are 
unimportant,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  they 
represent  two  settings  of  the  type,  one  of  which  followed  the 
other  with  slight  arbitrary  changes.  The  ornamental  initial 
letter  « T ',  at  the  opening  of  the  text,  is  of  different  pattern  in 
each  edition.  An  occasional  correction  was  introduced  in  the 
second  setting,  but  it  was  usually  balanced  by  the  insertion 
elsewhere  of  a  new  misprint  or  misspelling,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  that  the  text  of  one  edition  of  1^09  is  better 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  first  stage-direction,  which  in  the  one  appears 
correctly  <En/er  Gower',  and  in  the  other  is  misprinted 
<  En^r  Gower '.     The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
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The  differ- 
ences of 
reading. 


Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced  here  in  facsimile,  has 
the  '  En/er  Gower '  opening.  Although  certainty  on  the 
point  is  impossible,  the  <  En/er  Gower'  opening  seems  to  be 
the  mark  of  the  first  setting  of  the  type.' 

The  actual  differences  of  reading  are  few.  But  on  the 
whole  the  compositor  of  the  '  En/er  Gower '  edition,  who  may 
be  judged  to  have  worked  direct  from  the  corrupt  manuscript, 
seems  to  have  been  more  careful  than  the  compositor  of  the 
<  En^r  Gower '  edition,  who  worked  from  his  colleague's  proof. 

Some  of  the  misprints  of  the  first  compositor  were 
avoided  by  the  second.  But  the  obvious  misprints  are  more 
numerous  in  the  second  setting  than  in  the  first.    Thus,  where 


the  first  prints  rightly  potion  (i. 
portion.     Similar  examples  are  : — 


2.  6%\  the  other  misprints 


In  the  *  Enfer  ' 

In  the  <  En^er  ' 

(first)  edition. 

(second)  edition. 

i.  I.  41.  thee 

hee 

i.  2.  jy.  plants 

planets 

93.  spares 

feares 

ii.  Chor.  14.  Statue 

Statute 

iii.  Chor.  5-3.  fell 

selfe 

iii.  I.  f.  gently 

dayly 

do.  give 

bring 

iii.  2.  91.  there 

their 

iii.  3.  19.  still 

dayly 

iv.  I.  21.  keep 

weepe 

'  The  '  Enfer '  copy  has  throughout  on  the  left-hand  page  (even  on  the 
last  left-hand  page,  which  has  no  right-hand  companion)  the  headline,  '  The 
Play  of,'  and  on  the  right-hand  '  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  '  j  while  the  'En/er' 
copy,  w  hich  has  on  the  right-hand  page  throughout  the  same  heading  ('Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre  '),  repeats  those  words  on  nineteen  of  the  thirty-four  left-hand 
pages  of  the  text,  and  only  on  the  remaining  fifteen  left-hand  pages  does  'The 
Play  of  appear. 
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In  the  two  following  places  neither  text  is  right.  But  the 
<  Enter '  (first)  text  is  nearer  the  right  reading  than  the  <  En^er ' 
(second).  In  iii.  2.  93-4  the  sense  requires  <  warmth  breathes '. 
The  'En/er'  copy  gives  < warmth  breath',  the  <En^er'  copy 
'war me  breath'.  In  v.  i.  47  the  sense  requires  Meafened'. 
The  *  'EntQr '  copy  gives  <  defend ',  the  '  En^er '  copy 
'  defended '. 

At  least  three  necessary  words  are  omitted  in  the '  En^er ' 
copy,  viz.  ii.  I.  134  « to  ' ;  j-.  71  *  say  ' ;  iii.  i.  9  «  as '. 

Only  one  omission,  and  that  a  stage  direction,  is  notice- 
able in  the  *  Enzfer '  copy,  viz.  ii.  y.  13  <  Exit '. 

The  cases  where  the  *  En^er '  (second)  goes  right  and  the 
'  Enter '  (first)  wrong  are  fewer.  But  they  are  not  unimpor- 
tant.    The  five  most  noticeable  corrections  are : — 

iii.  1 .  66.  Paper  for  Taper 

iv.  Chor.  17.  ripe  /or  right 

iv.  6.  12.  Caualeres  (i.  e.  Cavaliers)  for  Caualereea 
1 6^.  women-kinde  for  wemen-kinde 

V.  Chor.  20.  fervor  for  former 

Irregularities  in  spelling  where  the  two  editions  differ  Spelling 
merely  reflect  the  caprices  of  the  two  compositors.  A  super-  '  ^^^^^^^' 
fluous  '-e'  following  words,  e.g.  <booke',  'keepe',  <vnlesse', 
'  returne ',  frequently  occurs  in  both  copies.  But  the  words 
that  have  it  in  one  copy  often  lack  it  in  the  other.  Where 
the  one  copy  reads  '  fruite '  and  *  fellowe ',  the  other  copy 
reads  *  fruit '  and  *■  fellow '.  But  the  latter  copy  has  <  moun- 
taine '  and  <  devoure '  though  the  former  has  '  mountain '  and 
'  devour'.  Fifty  words,  which  have  the  superfluous  '-e'  in  the 
<  En^er '  (first)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  '  En^er '  (second) 
edition.     Forty  words,  which  have  the  same  ending  in  the 
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<  En^er  '  (second)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  <  En^er '  (first) 
edition. 

Disposition  Similarly,  capitals  beginning  common  nouns  within  the 

ietrm^^^  line  are  distributed  capriciously  through  both  issues.  But 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  places  in  both  copies.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  the  superfluous  capital  appears  sixty-five 
times  in  the  <  En^er '  copy  in  places  where  it  is  absent  from 
the  other  copy,  and  sixty-nine  times  in  the  *  En^er '  copy 
in  places  where  it  is  absent  from  the  <  En^er '  edition.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  <En/er'  copies  that  a  small  letter  dis- 
tinguishes the  word  <king'  at  the  heading  of  the  King's 
speeches.  In  the  '  En^er '  copy  the  ordinary  form  <  King '  is 
invariable. 
Staffbrd's  The  edition  of  k^ii  was  Sprinted  by  S.S?,  i.e.  Simon 

Stafford.'  No  other  name  or  initial  appears  in  the  imprint, 
but  Gosson  was  in  all  probability  the  publisher  again.  It  is 
a  hasty  badly-worked  reprint  page  by  page  of  the  <  En^er ' 
(second)  quarto.  Except  in  one  place  the  catchwords  are 
identical.     A  few  new  misprints  are  introduced  (e.g.  i.  i.  10 

<  fit '  for  <  sit ',  iv.  I.  87^  chaught '  for  <  caught '),  and  there  are 
variations  in  the  spelling  (e.  g.  on  title-page  <  History '  for 

<  Historie ' ;  <  sayd '  for  <■  said '  and  '  Maiestyes '  for  ^Maiesties'). 
Pavier's  The  edition  of  161^  came  from  different  hands.     Pericles 

did  not  then  reappear  in  an  independent  volume.  It  was 
appended  to  a  new  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention  hetvoeene 
.    .   .   Lancaster  and  Torke.      With  the  Tragicall  Ends    cf  the 

^  Stafford  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  became 
a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  '  by  translation  '  on  May  7,  i^^^.  His 
press  was,  before  l6o^,  in  Adling  Street,  on  Adling  Hill,  'near  Carter  Lane 
Inn  *  (now  Addle  Street,  E.C.),  and  from  16^01  onwards  in  Hosier  Lane,  near 
Smithfield.  His  more  notable  undertakings  before  16'op  were  Richard  Carew's 
S'wn.r^o/Corw'UJtf// for  John  Jaggard,  in  i(5'oz,  and  the  pre-Shakespearean  play 
of  King  Lear  for  John  Wright  in  i6'0). 


edition  of 
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good  Duke  Humfrey^  'Rj.chard^  Duke  of  Yorke  and  i\jng  Henrie 
the  sixt  Divided  into  two  parts.  (These  two  parts  were 
early  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI^ 
which  figured  in  a  finally  revised  shape  in  the  First  Folio.) 
A  new  title-page  introduces  Pericles^  but  the  signatures  of  the 
volume  are  continuous  throughout.  The  title-pages  of  both 
The  Whole  Contention  and  Pericles  bear  the  imprint  <  Printed 
for  T.  P.'  These  initials  are  those  of  Thomas  Pavier.  He 
had  acquired  in  a  formal  way  the  copyright  of  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  Henry  the  vjth^  ii.  hooves  as  early  as  April  19, 
ido2,'  but  he  undertook  no  edition  of  any  play  relating 
to  Henry  VI  before  the  volume  of  161^.  There  is  no  entry 
of  the  transfer  to  Pavier  of  Gosson's  interest  in  Pericles.  But 
Pavier  was  long  engaged  in  making  an  unprincipled  use  of 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  he  would  probably  be  none  too 
scrupulous  in  employing  <  copy '  which  would  serve  his  purpose. 
In  160%  he  had  issued  u4  Yorkshire  Tragedy  ,  .  .  Written  by 
W.Shakespeare  with  his  own  full  name  in  the  imprint,  ^Printed 
by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier',  and  in  1^19  he  produced  a  new 
edition  of  that  spurious  production  with  the  same  form  of 
imprint  as  in  the  volume  containing  Pericles^  *-  Printed  for 
T.  P.""      Thomas    Pavier   had   obtained   copyright   in   the 

*  Arber,  iii.  504..  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Ccnteyition  and  the 
True  Tragedy^  the  unrevised  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  (not  the  first 
and  second)  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  Of  both  of  these  pieces  Thomas 
Millington,  who  assigned  the  copyright  to  Pavier  in  k^oi,  had  before  that 
date  issued  two  editions. 

"  Pavier  was  originally  a  draper,  and  on  June  3,  i6'oo,  was  admitted  'by 
translation  '  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  his  will  (P.  C.  C.  19 
Hele)  he  speaks  of  the  publisher  William  Barley  as  his  master.  From  almost 
the  date  of  his  admission  fines  were  exacted  from  him  for  irregular  conduct- 
e.g.  for  causing  Edward  Allde  to  print  a  book  contrary  to  order,  October, 
id^oi ;  and  for  selling  an  unauthorized  edition  of  the  Basilscon  Doron  on 
June  27,  i6oT^.  Nevertheless,  he  was  admitted  a  liveryman  on  June  30,  i(5'o4. 
On   August    14,   iCoOy   he   acquired   the   copyright  in  a   large   number   of 
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ordinary  way  for  A  Tor\shire  Tragedy  on  May  2,  ido8  ;  the 
work  is  described  in  the  Stationers' Registers,  lii.  377,  thus: 
*A  booke  called  A  TorJ^hire  Tragedy  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakespere.' 

Small  change  was  made  in  Pavier's  text  of  Pericles.  It 
followed  closely  the  <En/er'  (first)  edition  of  1^09.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  rational  emendations  (cf.  i.  2.  %6 
<thinke'  for  <doo't',  recte  <  doubt 'j  i.  3.  34  <my'  for 
*now'j  iv.  6,  28  'impunity'  for  *  iniquity 'j  v.  i.  8$) 
<  weighed '  for  <  wayde  '). 

In  1623  a  syndicate  of  publishers  produced  the  First 
Folio  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Pericles  was 
not  included,  either  owing  to  Pavier's  unreadiness  to  part  with 
his  interest,  or  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
First  Folio  as  to  the  authenticity^  of  the  piece.  Pavier  carried 
on  business  till  his  death  early  in  i(^2(5,  and  apparently  retained 
Transfer  of  his  claim  to  Peficles  till  the  last.  On  Augiist  14,  1626^  his 
Bifd"nd  ^°  widow  made  over  to  Edward  Brewster  and  Robert  Bird  all  the 
Brewster.  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  of  her  late  husband  in  some  sixty 
specified  volumes  as  well  as  ^in  Shakespere^ s plates  or  any  of  them"*. 
The  specified  books  include  The  play  of  Henry  Fift,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle^  A  play  Tytus  and  Andro7iicus^  History  of  Hamhlett^ 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  Shakespeare's 
work.'  Pericles  was  among  the  unspecified  plays  placed  to 
Shakespeare's  credit,  which  were  included  in  the  property 
made  o^'er  by  Pa\der's  widow  to  Bird  and  Brewster. 

'  thinges  formcrJye  printed  %  including  The  Historye  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  with 
the  Battell  of  Ageficourt,  and  The  Spanishe  Tragedie.  He  published  two  imper- 
fect editions  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  (in  idoi  and  ido8).  On  April  ip, 
i()OZ,  Pavier  acquired  from  Thomas  Millington,  besides  the  two  parts  oi 
Henry  Vl,  'a  booke  called  Titus  and  Andronkus^  and  on  August  30,  i()o8,  he 
received  licence  to  publish  A  history  of  Tytana  and  Theseus,  possibly  a  draft  of 
A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known.  Arber,  iii.  388. 
^  Arbcr,  iv.  16^,  i(^5'. 
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In  16^0  Bird  produced  a  new  edition  of  Pericles^  which  Bird's  edition 
was  printed  by  John  Norton.'  Bird's  edition  followed  ji^l^^^^ 
Pavier's  text  of  1^19.  On  some  title-pages  he  set  out  his  imprints. 
address  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Cheapside.  Other  copies 
merely  bore  the  imprint,  '  Printed  by  J.N.  for  R.  B.'  At 
Bird's  hands,  the  text  underwent  further  deterioration.  Here 
and  there  an  essential  word  is  omitted  altogether  (cf.  v.  i.  222 
< state'  omitted)  or  is  hopelessly  misprinted  (cf.  iii.  2.  27 
<  endwomens '  for  <  endowments  ',  and  v.  3 .  88  <  hough  '  for 
'Although').  The  whole  line,  i.  2.  23  (' Heele  stop  the 
course  by  which  it  might  be  knowne '),  and  the  necessary  stage 
direction  'Enter  all  the  Lords  to  Pericles'  (i.  2.  3  3)  were  suffered 
to  fall  out.  On  the  other  hand  a  necessary  stage  direction, 
which  was  previously  omitted  ('  Exit  Gower '  in  iii.  Prol.  1.  do), 
here  for  the  first  time  finds  a  place.  But  this  seems  Bird's 
sole  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  confused  text. 

Bird  did  not  retain  his  interest  in  Pericles  long.  Thomas  Cotes' 
Cotes,  an  enterprising  printer  with  whom  a  brother,  Richard  j^"^°"  °^ 
Cotes,  was  in  partnership,  acquired  in  162.7^  on  the  death  of 
Isaac  Jaggard,  chief  proprietor  of  the  First  Folio,  Jaggard's 
printing-press  and  most  of  his  stock.  Part  of  the  property 
which  passed  to  the  brothers  Cotes  was  Jaggard's  'part  in 
Shackspheere  playes',  and  on  November  8,  1(^30,  the  partners 
made  an  important  addition  to  their  Shakespearean  property 
by  purchasing  from  Bird  his  'copies'  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V^ 
Titus  Andronicus^  Hamlet^  and  Pericles^  all  of  which  had  at  one 
time  been  in  Pavier's  possession.  Thomas  Cotes  printed  the 
Second  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  1(^32, 
but  once  again  Pericles  suffered  exclusion  from  that  treasury. 
Cotes,  however,  made  amends  by  producing  at  his  press  and 

^  Norton  was  of  a  family  long  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  had  for  a  time 
been  in  partnership  with  Nicholas  Okes. 
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publishing  for  himself  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  in  quarto  in 

id3f.     Cotes'  edition  closely  follows  Bird's  text  of  1^30,  and 

is  equally  incoherent. 

The  Third  No  further  edition  of  Pericles  appeared  till  166^^  when 

oiorepnm.  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  length  included  in  a  collective  edition  of 

Shakespeare's  works.  It  then  figured  in  the  opening  pages 
of  an  appendix  containing  in  addition  six  other  plays  which 
had  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime. 
The  volume  was  the  second  {not  the  first)  impression  of  the 
Third  Folio.  The  first  impression,  which  has  the  imprint, 
*  London.  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwinde  itf(J3,'  reproduces 
the  thirty-six  plays  which  appeared  in  the  First  and  Second 
Folios.  The  second  impression  has  a  new  title-page  running: — 
'  M'.  William  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  true  original  copies.  The 
third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added  seven 
Playes,  never  before  printed  in  Folio,  viz.  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre.  The  London  Prodigall.  The  History  of  Thomas 
L**.  Cromwell.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of 
Locrine.     Printed  for  P.  C:    London^  \66\? 

The  seven  '  Playes  never  before  printed  in  Folio '  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  new  paginations  and  new 
signatures.  The  text  of  Pericles  fills  ten  leaves,  of  which  the 
first  six  belong  to  a  quire  signed  *  a ',  and  the  second  four  to 
a  quire  signed  '  b '.  The  pagination  runs  1-20.  The  intro- 
ductory heading  runs  : — '  The  much  admired  Play  called 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  with  the  true  Relation  of  the 
whole  History,  Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  said  Prince, 
Written  by  W.  Shakespeare,  and  published  in  his  life  time.' 
Chetwinde's  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  of  1 6^  y,  but  there  are 
many  conjectural  alterations.     For  the  first  time  the  play  is 
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divided  into  five  Acts,  and  the  first  scene  is  headed  Jctus 
Primus :  Scena  Prima.  There  is  no  further  indication  of  scenes. 
For  the  first  time  there  also  appears  a  list  of  dramatis  personae. 
This  is  placed  under  the  heading  « The  Actors  Names  '  at  the 
end  of  the  piece.  It  is  imperfect  and  there  are  curious  errors. 
The  daughter  of  Antiochus,  who  is  unnamed  in  the  play,  is 
called  <Hesperides'  from  the  figurative  language  of  i.  i.  27. 
«  Philoten,  daughter  to  Cleon  ',  who  is  merely  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  action,  is  included  in 
the  list.  <  Dionyza  '  is  miscalled  <  Dionysia  ',  and  Mytilene  is 
misspelt  Metaline. 

The  play  oi  Pericles  is  as  completely  separated  from  what 
follows  it  in  the  Third  Folio,  as  from  what  precedes  it.  The 
Lotidon  Prodigally  which  succeeds  Pericles^  opens  a  new  set  of 
signatures  and  a  new  pagination,  which  are  both  continuous  to 
the  end  of  the  volume. '  It  was  clearly  the  original  intention 
of  the  publisher  Chetwinde  to  add  to  the  Folio  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  Pericles  alone.  The  extension  of  the 
appendix  so  as  to  admit  the  six  other  plays  is  shown  by  the 
signatures  and  new  pagination  to  have  been  an  afterthought. 

The  Fourth  Folio  of  \6%^  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  The  Fourth 
impression  of  the  Third  Folio  of  15(^4.  Pericles  figures  in  the  F^^^'^^^P""" 
same  place  in  the  volume,  but  it  does  not  begin  a  new 
pagination  ;  the  piece  is  paged  continuously  with  the  tragedies. 
The  signatures  throughout  the  volume  are  also  continuous 
and  are  quite  regular.  The  list  of  dramatis  personae — '  The 
Actors  Names  ' — is  found  at  the  head  of  the  play,  instead  of 
at  the  end  as  in  the  Third  Folio. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  in  his  first  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Rowe's  text. 

'  The  concluding  section  of  the  volume  consists  of  fifty  leaves,  irregularly 
signed,  thus  : — *,  **,  *^*,  **#*^  in  fours  j  ^A,  f  B,  in  sixes  j  ^[C — ^F,  in 
fours ;  TIG,  six  leaves. 
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works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  the  reissue  of  17 14),  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Pericles  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose,  and  he  made  a  few 
verbal  emendations.  But  he  did  not  go  far  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  Pope  and  the  chief  eighteenth-century  writers 
excluded  Pericles^  together  with  the  spurious  plays,  from  their 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Although  Theobald  did 
not  reprint  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1733),  he 
was  a  careful  student  of  it,  as  manuscript  notes  by  him  in 
extant  copies  of  the  167,0  and  i<^3f  editions  amply  show  (see 
Nos.  XLIX  and  LXV  infra). 
The  two  Two  rival  reprints  in  1 2mo  of  the  Fourth  Folio  version 

editions  of  q£  Pertcles  appeared  in  London  in  1734,  independently 
of  any  collective  edition.  One  of  these  ('  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre  by  Shakespear,'  sixty  pages)  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Walker  at  the  Shakespear's  Head.  The  other 
(<  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  By  Mr.  William  Shakespear,' 
sixty-seven  pages)  was  Sprinted  for  J.  Tonson  and  the 
rest  of  the  Proprietors  '.  To  Tonson's  edition  was  prefixed 
an  advertisement  by  William  Chetwood,  prompter  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  challenging  Walker's  pretensions  to 
print  this  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  <  from  copies  made 
use  of  at  the  Theatre ' ;  Chetwood  denounced  Walker's  text 
as  <  useless,  pirated,  and  maimed  '.  But  Tonson's  version  is 
little  better  than  his  rival's.  Pericles  was  not  republished  again 
until  Malone  printed  it  (in  1780)  with  all  the  doubtful  pieces 
in  his  *  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of 
1778  '.  Malone  for  the  first  time  recovered  the  verse  from  the 
prose  of  the  early  version,  and  by  somewhat  liberal  emenda- 
tions rendered  most  of  the  text  readable  and  intelligible. 
Maione's  j^-    ^^g  ^^  ^^  sugs^cstion  of  Dr.   Richard  Farmer  that 

revised  text.  *^^ 
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Pericles  was  first  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in   1793,   and   only  one   editor,   Thomas 

Vc^inrlrt-I^Tr  it-i        -r  Q /C  i  Hoc      /:»vr'lnr1/=»ri       if"      CITir'f 


ERRATUM 
Page  35j  section  v,  line  3, /or  twenty-two  copies  read  twenty-three  copies. 


Periclet :  Introduction. 


survive  111  till.      Jn.  ikjullh  »ji   tjndt  numuci   110.0  \,iirtiig\..vt  jicuxvia  wa 

late  years  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  present  owners.  Half 
of  the  untraced  copies  are  doubtless  in  America.  Of  the 
fifty-seven  copies  of  which  the  present  ownership  is  now- 
known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-six  in  America, 
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works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  the  reissue  of  i7i4)>  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Pericles  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose,  and  he  made  a  few 
verhal  emendations      Rut  he  did  not  p-o  far  in  the  elucidation 


1778  '.    Malone  for  the  first  time  recovered  the  verse  from  the 
prose  of  the  early  version,  and  by  somewhat  liberal  emenda- 
tions rendered  most  of  the  text  readable  and  intelligible. 
Maione's  j^-    ^^.^s  at  the  sup|ffestion  of  Dr.   Richard  Farmer  that 
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Pericles  was  first  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in  1793,  and  only  one  editor,  Thomas 
Keightley — in   18(^4— has  excluded  it  since. 


None  of  the  six  quarto  editions  of  Pericles  are  common,  Census  of 
but  the  number  of  extant  copies  of  each  varies  greatly.  In  '^°^*^*' 
no  case  do  more  than  twenty-two  copies  of  any  one  edition 
seem  now  traceable.  Oi  the  fourteen  copies  dated  1(^09 
which  are  known,  nine  belong  to  the  <  En/er  Gower  '  (first) 
impression,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume,  and  five  to 
the  <  En^er  Gower  '  (second)  impression.  The  edition  of  1611 
is  scarcer  than  any  other  ^  only  two  copies  are  traceable.  The 
1 519  edition  is  the  commonest.  At  least  twenty-three  extant 
copies  are  now  identifiable.  Of  the  1^30  edition,  which 
exists  in  two  impressions  with  different  imprints,  some  sixteen 
copies  are  enumerated  below,  seven  of  which  bear  the  shorter 
imprint,  nine  the  longer.  The  claim  that  has  been  put 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  16^0  short-imprint  edition  to 
extreme  scarcity  seems  barely  justified.  The  edition  of  1^3  ;• 
is  again  fairly  common  ;  nineteen  copies  are  described  below. 
A  singularly  large  number  of  the  extant  copies  of  all  editions 
passed  through  the  hands  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

0(  the  six  quarto  editions,  at  least  seventy-four  copies  Distribution 
survive  in  all.  A  fourth  of  that  number  has  changed  hands  of 
late  years  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  present  owners.  Half 
of  the  untraced  copies  are  doubtless  in  America.  Of  the 
fifty-seven  copies  of  which  the  present  ownership  is  now 
known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-six  in  America, 
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and  one  is  in  Germany.  Of  the  British  copies  no  less  than 
twenty-one  are  in  public  libraries,  eight  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  four  each  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Of  the  twenty-six  traceable  American 
copies  eleven  are  in  public  libraries. 
Prices.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  quarto  edition  of  Pericles 

was  £^71-,  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence,  in 
1895,  for  an  exemplar  of  the  1^09  edition,  at  John  Chaloner 
Smith's  sale. 

Copies  of  later  editions,  when  they  have  been  offered 
for  sale  of  late  years,  have  not  fetched  very  high  prices.  In 
1901  an  unbound  copy  of  the  161^  edition  at  Sotheby's 
brought  /loo  (February  2f),  and  a  copy  of  the  163^  edition 
£66  {^\2.j  i^y  Many  fair  copies  of  the  four  latest  quartos 
have  changed  hands  for  £1  y  and  under. 

The  Edition  In  each  of  the  two  impressions  of  Gosson's  edition  of 

Ti^^a\i\      ^^°^   ^^^  leaves  in    quite  perfect  copies   number    thirty-six. 

The  signatures  run   A-I   in  fours.      The  last  leaf  is   blank. 

The  text  starts  on   A  2   recto  and  ends  on  1 3  verso.     The 

pages  are  unnumbered.     Facsimiles  of  the  two  impressions  of 

I  (Jo  9  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  were  privately  issued  m  1862  and  1871 

respectively,  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Copies  with  The  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced 

'En«r'        in  this  volume,  measures  7yt'  >^  Sir-     1^  is  inlaid,  and  forms 

caned"l'iRST  P^rt  of  a  volume  of  seven  Shakespearean  quartos  which  were 

Quarto  I.     bound   together   by  Malone"  and   labelled  *  Shakespeare  Old 

No.  I.  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    The  volume,  which  is  numbered  Malone  34, 

nvialonc)       opens  with  Lucrece,  i  f94  j  and  is  followed  by  the  So  fine  ts^  i6o<^ 

copy.  (Aspley  imprint);    by  Hamlet^  1607  -^  by  Love'^s  Labour'* s  Lost^ 

15-98;  by  this  edition  oi  Pericles^  1(^09;  by  the  1^19  edition 

of  Pericles  'y  and  by  ^  Yorkshire  Tragedy ^  160%. 

^  At  a  London  sale  on  November  14,  1^)78,  a  16^35"  copy  was  sold  in 
a  bundle  of  eleven  other  plays  for  5-^.  6d.  Another  copy,  at  the  Thomas 
Pearson  sale  (May-June,  1788),  fetched  sixpence. 
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The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  6^^''  x  4",  has  The  Edition 
been    roughly   cut   down    and    inlaid    in    paper    measuring  ^'^ '^°9 (i)- 
S~' X  6-^'\     The  leaves  number  thirty-five.     Some  head-lines  g,^|Y 
and  initial  letters  have  been  injured.     The  title-page  has  been  Museum 
torn.      It    is    leather-backed  with    marbled   cardboard   sides.  <^opy- 
The  pressmark  is  C.  1 2.  h.  y.     This  copy  has  been  reproduced 
in  Shakspere-Quarto  Facsimiles  (No.  21),  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  P.  Z.  Round,  i8  8(^. 

The  copy  in   the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  No.  iii. 
Cambridge,  measures  7-^"  x  yf",  and  wants  the  last  blank  leaf  j      P^ 
it  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves  instead  of  thirty-six. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Huth's  copy  in  perfect  condition,  consisting  No.  iv. 
of  thirty-six  leaves,  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of  ^^^^  ^°P^- 
the  present  owner,  at  the  sale  of  George  Daniel's  library  in 
July,  1854,  through  the  bookseller  Lilly,  for  ^84.  It  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  by  Daniel,  at  Heber's  sale,  in  1834 
for  ^18.  It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis, 
and  has  the  blank  leaf  at  the  end,  and  on  the  title-page 
the  autograph  in  contemporary  hand  of 'Scipio  Squyer  y.  Maij 

160I9V. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester-  No.  v. 
shire,   was   acquired    about    17^0    by    Charles    Jennens   (the  Gopsail 
virtuoso  and  friend  of  Handel),  who  in  1773   bequeathed  it    °^^' 
with  his  property  at  Gopsall  to  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
ancestor   of    the   present   owner.      It   measures    ^-~''  x  7^6'- 
Leaf  F4   is   supplied   in   manuscript.      The    leaves    number 
thirty-four  only. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  No.  vi. 
Street,  London,  which  measures  7-^''  x  ^yt\  ^'^^^  acquired  about  Mmiaycopy. 
1821  by  John  Murray,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

The  interesting  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  in  the  Boston  No.  vil. 
Public  Library  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  Barton  copy, 
it  bears.     At  Steevens'  sale  in   1800  it  was  bought  for   the  licY^biai", 
Duke  of  Roxburghe's  collection  for  £1  zs.  od.     At  the  Duke's  U.S.A. 
sale    in    18 12  it  fetched  /i    i^s.   o^.,  and  was  acquired   by 
Thomas  JoUey,  F.S.A.,  whose  autograph  and  book-plate  are 
both   inserted   in   it.      At   Jolley's   sale   in    1844    i^   passed 
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The  Edition  through    the    bookseller,    Thomas    Rodd,    for    ^13     to    the 
OF  1609  (I).  American  collector,  T.  P.  Barton,  whose  books  were  presented 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in   1870.     The  copy,  which  is 
slightly  foxed,  is  half-bound  in  old  red  morocco. 
No.  VIII.  Mr.  W,  A.  White  of  Brooklyn,  who  owns  a  first  impres- 

wh"^  ^      sion    of  I  do 9,   purchased   it    for   £60    from    the   library    of 
copy,  New     Frederick  Perkins  of  Chipstead,  which  was  sold  on  July  20, 
Yoik,u.s.A.   1889.      It  measures  5^"  x  4-|-",  and  is  bound  in  morocco.     It 
belonged  at  one  time  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears  j    but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Steevens  copy 
sold  at  his  sale  in  1800,  which  is  now  in  the  Barton  collec- 
tion (see  No.  VII). 
j^    j^  The  copy  formerly  in  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick 

Mv.  E.  Locker  Lampson  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of 

Dwight^         New  York.    It  measures  <5 j'  x  5-"  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco 
copy^New     ^7  Bedford.     It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Tite,  at 
Yoik,u.s.A.  whose  sale  in  1874  it  fetched  ^5-3  loj.  od. 
Copies  with  The  British  Museum  copy  (pressmark  C.  34.  k.  ^6)  is  bound 

'Eneei'  jj^  j.^j  russia,  and  stamped  on  the  side  with  the  arms  of  David 
called  '  Garrick,  who  was  the  former  owner.  It  measures  6~-^''  x  jy\ 
Second  The  top  edges  are  planed  and  the  title  has  been  repaired. 
QUARTO  .  'pj^jg  copy  has  been  reproduced  in  Shakspere-Quarto  Fac- 
British  similes  (No.  22),  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  P.  Z.  Round,  i8  8d. 

Museum  ^hc  Dukc  of  Devonshire's  copy  belonged  to  the  actor, 

No^xi  J°^^  Philip  Kemble,  who  purchased  it  at  Dr.  Richard  Wright's 
Devonshire  salc  in  1 7  8  7  for  nine  shillings.  It  bears  upon  its  title-page  in 
<^opy-  Kemble's  autograph  the  words,  *  Collated  and  perfect.  J.  P.  K. 

1798.'  It  has  been  inlaid,  and  bound  up  with  the  1 5-94  edition 
of  Lucrece^  and  early  editions  of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean 
plays — Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^  i<^i3j  T^he  Lotidofi  Prodigally 
I  (J Of  J  Locrine^  i5'9  5'  j  '^^^^  T^f^f  fi^^^  P^^^  ^f  '^^^  John  Oldcastle^ 
idoo.  The  volume  is  lettered  outside,  <  Plays  vol.  cxxi.' 
No.  XII.  The  copy   in    the   Public   Library  of  Hamburg,  which 

Hamburg      mcasurcs   7-V"  X  f- ',  is  bound  up  with   thirteen   other  con- 

copy.  'it)/27_  JT 

temporary  quartos,  and  is  labelled  on  the  back  Angluana  Varia. 
It  is  the  third  item  in  the  volume.  The  eleventh  is  a  copy  of 
the  1 509  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustus^  which  is  believed  to  be 
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unique.     The   ninth    is   George   Wilkins'  Miseries  of  Inforst  The  Edition 
Marriage^   1607.^  ofi<Jo9(II). 

A    perfect    copy    of   thirty-six     leaves,    belonging    to  No.  xiir. 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  measures   df "  x  y-f-".     It  is  unbound,  Mr.  Maiideu 
and  with  it  is  stitched  up  Samuel  Daniel's  The  ^leen^s  Arcadia  copy^ us  A 
(i<^o5).     On  the  title-page  are  the  autographs  of  two  former 
owners, '  Edw.  Palmer '  and '  Jno.  Fenn  ',  1782.    The  latter  was 
Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  editor  of  the  <  Paston  Letters',  who 
owned  the  1^24  edition  of  Lucrece  (Census  No.  XXII).     The 
copy  was  bought  for  the  present  owner  at  the  sale  of  John 
Chaloner  Smith's  library,  on  February  12,  189^,  for  /171. 

A  defective  copy  was  sold  at  Halliwell-[Phillipps']  sale,  No.  xiv. 
July  I,  1889,  for  /30.     The  title  is  a  modern  reprint,  and  1^"',':^^^,^ 

1  A  J  T  *•        z  r  >  Halhwell- 

leaves  A  4  and  I  are  wantmg/  [Phillipps'l 

The  \6\\  edition  has  the  same  number  of  leaves  (thirty-  copy, 
six)  in  its  perfect  condition  as  in  the  case  of  the  KJ09  edition.  The  edition 
which  it  reprints.     The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.     C  2  is  °^  ^  ^^' 
unmarked,  and  the  last  leaf  is  blank.     It  is  without  pagination. 
Only  two  copies  are  known,  and  only  one  is  complete. 
The  British  Museum  owns  the  imperfect  one.     The  complete 
copy  is  in  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry's  library,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  37)  which  measures  No.  xv. 
7-^6" X4-|-''  was  acquired  on  November  9,  i8j8,  from  James  ^""^^ 


'^  The  remaining  items,  of  which  a  list  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Librarian,  Dr.  J.  Spitzer,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  plays  which  were 
published  between  \6o6  and  16^09.  The  abbreviated  titles  are  :  i.  Chapman's 
Duke  of  Byron  ^  ido8  ;  1.  Heywood's  'If  you  know  not  me  ',  \6o%  j  3.  Tericles^ 
16^09;  4.  Tourneur's  Revengers  Tragaedie^  i6oj  ^  5-.  T/:!e  Tragedie  of  Nero ^ 
160 J  ;  6.  Barnes'  Divih  Charter^  160  j  ;  7.  Historic  of  Orlando  Furioso,  I5'99; 
8.  Heywood's  Raj>e  of  Lucrece  (date  cut  off);  9.  Wilkins'  Miseries,  i6oj  ;  10. 
Dekker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  160  j  ^  11.  Marlowe's  Faustus,  16^09;  12.  The 
Returne  from  Fernassus,  1606;  13.  Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  i6'o8  ;  14. 
T[homas]  P[ope]  G^oodWititys  Historic  of  Blanchardine,  1797  (unique). 

^  Copies  of  the  i6'o9  edition  were  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, White  Knights,  in  18 19  (for  £z  ^s.  od.),  of  William  Barnes  Rhodes, 
in  1825-  (for  £i)  ^s.  odX  and  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  with  title-page  in  facsimile, 
in  1854,  (for  jTii).  There  is  no  means  of  identifying  them  precisely  with  any 
of  the  traceable  copies. 
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Orchard  Halliwell[-Phillipps],and  was  by  him  identified  with  the  TheEdition 
one  sold  by  auction  for  ^14  3/.  6d.  at  James  Edwards'  first  sale  °^  ^^"• 
in  1804.  A  note  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  pasted  in  a  fly-leaf 
runs: — <  Although  the  present  volume  wants  two  leaves  in  sheet  D 
(unless  indeed  the  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  printer, 
the  catchwords  being  right)  it  is  of  great  literary  curiosity  and 
importance,  being  not  only  unique  but  unused  by  and  unknown 
to  all  the  editors  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Collier  is  the  only  one 
who  even  names  it,  at  first  with  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and 
afterwards  only  on  my  information.  The  present  is  no  doubt 
Edwards'  copy  which  sold  in  1804  for  what  was  in  those 
days  the  large  price  of  £1 4,  since  which  time  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  until  purchased  privately  by  me.'  Signatures 
D  2  and  D  3  are  missing  and  have  been  replaced  by  two 
blank  leaves.  This  copy  was  facsimiled  for  private  circulation 
in  1 8  (^8  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  Halliwell[-Phillipps']  direction. 

The    complete    copy    belonging    to   Mr.  Perry,   which  No.  xvi. 
measures  6~x^^\  was  purchased  privately  by  him  of  Mr.  u^s'^*^°^^' 
Maurice  Jonas,  of  London,  in  1895.     It  is  bound  by  Riviere 
in  red  morocco,  and  consists  of  thirty -five  leaves.     The  last 
blank  page  has  disappeared. 

The  edition  of  161^  formed  the  third  and  concluding  The  Edition 
section  of  a  volume  which  opened  with  a  reprint  of  the  two  °^  ^*^^9- 
parts  of  The  Whole  Contention  between  the  two  famous  houses 
Lancaster  and  Toi\  Those  two  plays  occupy  the  leaves  signed 
A-Qjn  fours,  <  The  First  Part '  filling  A  2-H4  verso,  and '  The 
Second  Part '  I-Q^  verso.  The  title-page  of  'Pericles  is  on  an 
unsigned  inserted  leaf  following  Ci£.  The  text  of  Pericles 
opens  on  a  leaf  signed  R,  and  runs  regularly  in  fours  to  the 
verso  of  B  b  I .  B  b  2  in  perfect  copies  is  blank.  Pericles 
thus  consists  of  thirty-four  leaves  without  pagination.  The 
Pericles  portion  of  the  volume  is  usually  found  detached  and 
separately  bound.  The  title-page  of  The  Whole  Contention  has 
no  date.  That  of  Pericles  is  dated  1(^19,  and  runs  thus: — 
The  Late,  |  And  much  admired  Play,  |  Called,  |  Pericles, 
Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  ///-|story, 
aduentures,  and  fortunes  of  |  the  saide  Prince.  |  Written  by 
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The  Edition 
OF  1^19. 

Copies 
attached  to 
The  n^iok 
Contention. 

No.  XVII. 
British 
Museum 
copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
New  York 
Public 
Library. 


No.  XIX. 
Virginia 
University 
copy,  U.S.A.. 


No.  XX. 
Mr.  E.  D. 
Church's 
(Rowfanr) 
copy. 


No.  XXI. 
Huth  copy. 

Detached 
copies. 
No.  XXII. 


W.  Shakespeare.  |  Printed  for  T.  P.  idip.  |  There  is  a  device 
on  the  title  with  the  motto  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  38),  which 
measures  7^"  x  St^'\  still  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  which 
the  first  portion  is  occupied  by  The  Whole  Contention  (in  two 
parts).  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  missing.  Two  blank 
leaves  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  The 
Whole  Contention  and  the  opening  of  the  text  oi  Pericles.  The 
latter  play  fills  thirty-three  leaves  instead  of  thirty-four. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  on  the  front 
cover  is  stamped  the  arms  of  David  Garrick,  the  former  owner. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  fine  condition  is  bound  without  title-page 
with  the  1 619  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention.  Its  earlier 
owners  have  been  C.  W.  Loscombe,  F.S.A.,  at  whose  sale  in 
1 8  f  4  it  fetched  ;f  n  i  ^s.  od. ;  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  at 
whose  sale  in  1 8  j6  it  fetched ^6  7s.  6d. ;  and  Sir  William  Tite, 
at  whose  sale  in  1874  it  fetched  £zi^  and  was  bought  for  the 
Lenox  collection. 

A  copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottetown  is  bound  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  The  Whole 
Contention  and  some  other  early  quarto  plays.  The  volume 
was  presented  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  son-in- 
law  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-18 26),  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  copy,  lacking  the  title-page,  but  bound  up  as  published 
with  the  i<5i9  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention.,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York,  was 
formerly  in  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson.     It  measures  7-' x  ^~' . 

In  no  other  known  copies  does  Pericles  retain  its  original 
shape  of  supplement  to  The  Whole  Contention. 

In  Mr.  Huth's  library,  though  Pericles.,  1(^19,  is  separately 
bound,  the  copy  of  The  Whole  Contention  to  which  it  was 
attached  is  preserved  in  separate  binding  in  the  same  collection. 

A  detached  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  1 2.  h.  d) 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  George  Steevens,  whose  auto- 
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graph  is  on  the  title-page.     It  was  sold  at  his  sale  in  1800  for  TheEdition 
If/.     The   page   measures   i\" y^  ^~' ^    it  is  inlaid  on   paper  of  161 9. 
measuring  8  -^"  x  6i^\  ^'"""'^  ^^"- 

01616  It-  seum  copy. 

The   copy   in   the   Malone   collection   at  the   Bodleian  ^^  xxiii 
Library,  which  measures   <^7i''><4ri''  (Malone  34),  is  inlaid,  Bodleian 
and  was  bound  up  by  Malone  with  his  copy  of  the   idop  "^^Py* 
edition  of  Pericles^  and  five  other  early  quartos  as  described 
above  (No.  I). 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  No.  xxiv. 
Cambridge,  measures  ?-' x  yf.  ^^P'" '°py- 

A  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  No.  xxv. 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  measuring  6^'  x  4^ ',  belonged  ^^"^^  "^^Py* 
to  Dr.  Farmer,  who  has  written  on  the  title-page  a  manuscript 
note  '[The  Name  at  length  is  to  the  edit.  1609]'  below  the 
words  '  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare '. 

A  copy  belongs  to  Earl  Howe,  and  is  at  Gopsall  in  the  No.  xxvi. 
collection  formed  by  Charles  Jennens.     It  measures  7f''x  y^-".  Gopsall  copy. 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Newde-  No.  xxvii. 
gate,   M.P.,   at  Arbury,  bound   up  with  five   other   quarto  ^^^  Aibuiy 
plays,   viz.    Sir  John    Oldcastle^    1 600  \    A    Yorkshire    Tragedy^ 
i6i<)  y  Birth  of  Merlin y  1662  ;  Lovers  Labour  "^s  Lost  and  Muce- 
dor  us y   166%. 

A   detached  copy    of  Periclesy  1^19,   is   in  the   Lenox  No.xxviii. 
collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  as  well  as  the  ]'^^?^  ^o^- 

._ _^  lection 

copy  attached  to  The  Whole  Contention  (1(^19).  New  York. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  No.  xxix. 
Library  is  clean,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Charles  Barton  copy, 
Lewis.     The  title-page  has  been  repaired.  licTibiaJ'y  ~ 

A   copy  formerly  in  the  possession  of  J.  O.  Halliwell  U.S.A. 
[-Phillipps]  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence.     The  No.  xxx. 
margins   are   much   cut   down,  but   the  text  is  perfect  and  ^Q^y^(^\ 
measures  6~'  x  4I".     The  volume  is  bound  by  W.  Pratt,  and 
consists  of  thirty-four  leaves.     The  title  is  defective. 

A  second  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Perry,  in  a  perfect  con-  No.  xxxi. 
dition,   forms   part   of   a    volume    containing    eight    other  ^^"^/^x 
Shakespearean  quartos,  which  was  found  in  a  German  library 
in    1902.     It   is   bound   in  seventeenth-century  calf,  and  is 

F  2 
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The  Edition  of 
1619. 

No.  XXXII. 
Folger  copy. 
No.  XXXIII. 
Furness  copy. 

Untraced  copies. 


No.  XXXIV. 
Roxbiirghe-Tite- 
Gaisford  copy. 


No.  XXXV. 
Cosens  copy. 

No.  XXXVI. 
Crawford  copy. 

No.  XXXVII. 
Wai-wick  copy. 


No.  XXXVIII. 
Stevens  copy. 


No.  XXXIX. 

Burton-Giiswold 

copy. 


Stamped  on  the  side  with  the  name  of  a  seventeenth-century 
collector,  Edward  Gwynn.' 

Other  American  owners  are  Mr.  Folger,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
copy  is  imperfect.^ 

The  present  ownership  of  the  following  copies,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with  some  already 
enumerated,  cannot  be  positively  stated  : — 

A  copy,  bound  in  olive  morocco,  belonging  successively 
to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  to  William  Nanson  Lettsom 
(179(^-18(^5'),  at  whose  sale  in  1^6 y  it  fetched  £^  if/,  od. ; 
it  was  resold  at  the  Tite  sale,  in  1 8  74,  to  A.  Russell  Smith  for 
£y  I  fj.  od.y  and  at  the  Thomas  Gaisford  sale,  on  April  23,  1890, 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  for  ^30.  It  has  autograph  notes  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  a  few  manuscript  annotations  transcribed 
from  Theobald's  copy  by  Lettsom. 

F.  W.  Cosens'  copy,  bound  by  Riviere,  sold  November  1 1, 

1890,  with  all  faults,  to  Bernard  Quaritch  for  ^12  ys.  od. 
Copy  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  sold  March  12, 

1 891,  to  Quaritch  for  ^37  ^  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford. 
The  copy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  acquired 

c.  18(^7,  through  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  by  George  Guy, 
fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  (1818-93),  was  disposed  of  to  an 
American  purchaser  in  i^()6. 

An  unbound  detached  copy,  sold  at  a  miscellaneous  sale 
at  Sotheby's,  on  February  25-,  1901,  with  minute  fragments  of 
the  date  rubbed  off,  but  otherwise  perfect,  ending  B  b  i,  was 
purchased  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  American  agent,  for  ^fioo. 

The  American  actor,  W.  E.  Burton,  who  died  in  1 8  (Jo, 
owned  a  copy  which  was  afterwards  in  the  library  of 
Almon  W.  Griswold  of  New  York. 

^  Gwynn  seems  to  have  collected  a  valuable  library  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  his  full  name  is  usually  stamped  on  the  front  side  cover  of  his 
books.  A  collection  of  royal  proclamations,  dating  between  1(^34.  and  1661, 
in  the  British  Museum,  '^06.  h.  11,  is  in  a  calf  binding,  stamped  in  this  manner 
with  Gwynn's  name. 

=  Mr.  Furness'  copy  resembles  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Asa  I. 
Fish  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  title  of  the  1^30  edition  runs: — 'The  late,  and  The  Edition  of 
much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  With  '^3°- 
the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  adventures,  and 
fortunes  of  the  sayd  Prince :  Written  by  Will:  Shakespeare.' 
There  is  a  device  with  the  motto  In  domino  confide^  as  in  the 
KJ32  edition  of  Lucrece,  The  imprint  is  given  in  two  different 
forms.  On  some  copies  it  appears  as  'london,  |  Printed  by 
/.  N.  for  7^.  B.  and  are  to  be  sould  |  at  his  shop  in  Cheapside^ 
at  the  signe  of  the  |  Bible.  1(^30.  i  The  other  imprint  is: 
LONDON,  I  Printed  by  J.  N.  for  J^  5.  16^0.  |  The  signatures 
run  A-I2  in  fours.  The  leaves  number  thirty-four  without 
pagination.  Sig.  E2  is  wrongly  printed  D2.  Leaf  B4  is 
marked.  Usually  the  signatures  Hi  and  1 2  are  omitted. 
The  text  ends  on  the  recto  of  1 2. 

Copies  with  the  short  imprint  are  reckoned  the  more  Copies  with  the 
valuable,  though  they  seem  to  be  almost  as  frequently  met  ^"o^t  Imprint, 
with  as  those  with  the  long  imprint.  ^  ^°' 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  40),  which  measures  No.  XL. 
6\"  X  4-I-",  was  acquired  on  November  9,  185-8,  from  J.  O.  Halli-  ^""^h  Museum 
well[-Phillipps],   who  has   inserted   this   manuscript  note : —  ^^'^^' 
'  Most  copies  of  this  edition  vary  considerably  in  the  title-page. 
See  my  other  copy  which  has  quite  a  different  imprint.     The 
present  is  of  great  rarity,  if  not  unique.'     The  top  of  leaf  C  3 
has  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  No.  XLi. 
Albert    Museum    at    South   Kensington   measures    y-f-"  x  y |".  ^^^^  '^^P^'- 
Inside  the  cover  is  pasted   a   manuscript  note,  presented  to 
Dyce  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  pointing  out  the  rarity  of  the 
short  imprint. 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  measures  No.  XLir. 
6\^"  X  j'\  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco.     It  was  presented  Ej^in^iurgh 
to  the  University  in  1872  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  has     '^^^""^  *^°p>- 
inserted  a  note  describing  its  excessive  rarity. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  XLiii. 
Library  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Heber,  J',^"°^^°i'^"?!^ 

1         ^        11-  ^         ^         1  1         r    1       1-1  r-T^    -rr   TTT  New  York  Pubhc 

and  was  sold  in  1 8  5-7,  at  the  sale  or  the  library  of  E.  V.  Utter-  Library. 
son,  for  four  guineas. 
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The  Edition  of 
1^30. 

No.  XLIV. 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 

Untraced  copies. 
No.  XLV. 
Tite  copy. 
No.  XLVI. 
Lamb  copy. 

Copies  with  Longer 
Imprint,  1530. 
No.XLVn.  British 
Museum  copy. 
No.   XLVin. 
Bodleian  copy. 

No.  XLIX. 
Edinburgh 
University  copy. 


The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in 
i8f8  for  ^f  I2J-.  6d.^  and  was  bound  in  green  morocco  by 
Riviere. 

Of  two  untraced  copies,  one  was  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in 
1874,  to  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent,  for  four  guineas, 
and  the  other  at  the  sale  of  A.  G.  Lamb,  of  Dundee,  February  7, 
1898,  to  Messrs.  Pickering  for  £1  1  ^s.  od. 

A  copy,  with  the  longer  imprint,  in  the  British  Museum 
(C.  34.  k.  39)  measures  f-J-^'x  7\'\     It  belonged  to  Garrick. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  belonged  to  Malone 
(Malone  222).    It  is  bound  up  with  other  pieces,  and  measures 


No.  L.  Capell  copy, 

No.  LL 

Lenox  collection, 
New  York  Public 
Library. 

No.  LIL 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 


<5t     ^  4T6    • 


A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  O.  Halliwellf-Phillipps]  in  1 8  7  2.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  five  guineas  for  it.  The  copy  belonged  to  Theobald,  who 
has  placed  on  the  title-page  this  inscription : — ^  Collated  w'''' 
an  Old  edition  exactly  w^*"  the  same  Title  Printed  for  T.  P. 
1 519.  L.  Theobald.'  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is 
another  note,  signed  by  Theobald,  stating  that  he  had  collated 
it  also  with  the  edition  of  i<5o9,  which  he  calls  ^another  old 
Edition  '.  Marks  of  Theobald's  collation  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  The  title-page  and  a  few  leaves  are  mended. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  measures  7^'  x  ^~  and  is 
bound  in  morocco,  three  leaves  from  another  copy  of  the 
same  edition  are  pasted  down ;  they  show  slight  discrepancies 
of  typography,  which  indicate  that  they  were  a  first  rough 
proof;  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  wrong  letters  than 
appear  in  the  ordinary  copies. 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  measures  j-f-"  x  y ^". 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles 
Aldis. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  May,  185-7,  for 
^5-,  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Bedford.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  title-page  has  been  clipped. 
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Private   American   owners   include   Mr.    H.    C.  Eolger,  The  edition  of 
junior,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Wallingford,  '^^°- 
Pennsylvania,  whose  copy  is  imperfect.  ^°j"  ^^^^^ 

A   copy   in   the   Tite   sale   in   1874  "^^^s  purchased  for  No.  liv. 
£4.  1 0J-.  od.  by  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent.  Fumess  copy. 

The  title-page  of  the  1535-  edition  is  identical  with  that  no^lv'^TiTco 
of  1^30  save  that  <  Said  Prince '  now  appears  in  place  of '  Sayd  j^^  edition  of 
Prince ' :  while  Shakespeare's  name  is  now  given  as  '  W.  Shake-  1^35. 
speare  '  instead  of  '  Will  Shakespeare ',  and  there  is  the  fresh 
imprint,  'Printed  at  London  by   Thomas  Cotesy   16^ jJ^      The 
number  of  leaves  is  thirty-four  as  in  the  1530  edition.     There 
is  no  pagination.      The  signatures  run  A-I2  in  fours.      B4 
is  marked,  but  1 2  is  omitted.     There  is  the  same  printer's 
device   as  in  the    161^   issue,   with    the  motto   Heb.   Ddim. 
Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  41)  measures  No.  Lvi.    British 
<^fi"  X  rir"-     The  binding  is  in  red  russia,  and  some  of  the  Museum  copy. 
leaves  are  closely  shaved. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  numbered  Malone  875-.     It  No.  Lvrr. 
measures  7^' x  9f'\  and  is  bound  separately  in  nineteenth-  Bodleian  copy. 
century  binding.    It  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Malone 
collection. 

Other   copies   are  in   the  Capell   collection  (measuring  No.  Lviii. 
7t''  X  f' )  ^^d  ii"^  the  Howley  Harrison  Library  at  Canterbury  S^^^lxx^^  Canter 

Cathedral.  buryCathedrakopy 

The  copy  at  Bridgewater  House,  the  property  of  the  No.  LX.    Bridge- 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  forms  part  of  the  library  originally  brought  ^^-'^f^^'  ^°"^^  ^^p^- 
together  by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (1^22- 
16^6).    The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  down,  and  the  copy 

measures  6yj'  x  4t'- 

A  copy  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford,  which  is  now  No.  LXi. 
in   the    Britwell   library,   was   sold   for  £1^   at  the  sale  of  ^'"^ell  copy. 
W.  H.  Crawford's  Lakeland  library,  March  12,  1891.      It 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  LXii. 
Library    has    on    the    title-page    an    early    transcript    note  ^ew  YorkTubiic 
running:  <  Left  by  Sir  George  Etherege  [something obliterated  Library. 
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The  Edition  of 

No.  LXIII.  Barton 
copy,  Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 

No.  LXIV.  Perry 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  LXV.    Furness 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  LXVI.    White 
copy,  U.S.A. 
No.  LXVII.  Folger 
copy,  U.S.A. 

Unt raced  copies. 
No.  LXVIII. 
Tite  copy. 

No.  LXIX. 
Sewall  copy. 


Nos.  LXX,  LXXI. 
Cosens  copies. 


No.  LXXII. 
Tyrrell  copy. 


No.  LXXIII. 
No.  LXXIV. 


and  undecipherable]  1(^89.'      Etherege   the   dramatist   died 
in  1 59 1. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco. 

Mr.  Perry's  copy,  which  was  acquired  with  the  Halliwell 
[-Phillipps]  collection  of  Shakespearean  rarities  in  1895-, 
measures  t^'  x  y-f' .  It  has  the  book-plates  of  Sir  Francis 
Freeling  and  John  Kershaw,  and  some  manuscript  notes  by 
Halliwell[-Phiilipps]. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  possesses  an  imperfect  copy,  which  was 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Theobald,  who  has  inserted 
many  marginal  notes. 

Other  American  owners  are  Mr.  W.  A.  White,  of 
Brooklyn  ^    and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  of  New  York. 

The  ownership  of  the  following  seven  copies  has  not 
been  traced  with  certainty : — 

The  Tite  copy,  bound  by  Bedford,  was  sold  to  Ellis  and 
White  in  1 8  74  for  ^6  i  os.  od. 

A  copy  bound  in  half-calf  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  SewalPs  library  by  Bangs  &  Co.  of  New  York 
in  January,  1897,  for  ^13. 

Two  copies  belonging  to  F.  W.  Cosens  were  sold 
Nov.  II,  1890,  to  Messrs.  Pickering;  one  bound  by  Zaehns- 
dorf  in  morocco  for  ^^^14  5-/.  od.  \  the  other,  with  head-lines  cut 
into,  for  £l  2  y/.  od, 

A  copy  belonging  to  Lieut.-Col.  Walter  R.  Tyrrell  was 
sold  at  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods',  Dec.  7,  1 89 1,  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  London  bookseller,  for  £%  i  j/.  od. 

A  copy,  unboimd,  was  sold  July  18,  1900,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  ^2 1  i  os.  od. 

A  large  and  unwashed  copy,  bound  in  morocco  by 
Riviere,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  May  i5,  1901,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  £66^  the  highest  price  which  this  edition  has 
yet  reached. 
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THE  LATE, 

And  much  admired  Play, 

Called 

Pericles,  Prince 

of  Tyre. 

Wich  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hifiorfc,- 
aduenturcs,and  fortunci  of  the  faid  Prince; 

As  alfo. 
The  no  lelTe  Qrange,and  worthy  accidcntJs 
Ir  the  Birth  and  Lifc,ot  his  Daughter 
CMARIANA. 

As  it  hath  been  diucrs  and  fundry  times  a£Vcd  by 
his  Maieflics  Seruants^at  the  Globe  on 
theBanck-fidc. 

By  V7illiam  <^^y^  ^hakcfpearc. 
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ImprinreJ  at  London  for  Henr)  Gcfon^^n^ ari 
to  be  fold  at  the  fi2;ne  of  the  Suiinein 
Pater-nortcrrow,  &c. 
J  6  0  5?. 


The  Play  of  Pericles 

Prince  ol-  VyrcQcc, 
Enter  Cower, 

O  (ing  a  Song  that  old  was  fimg, 
From  aOi  es.aunticnt  Gtwtr  is  coinc, 

Afluming  mans  infirmities, 

To  glad  your  carc,and  plcafc  your  eyes ; 

It  hath  been  fung  atFcaftiuals, 

On  Ember  eues,and  Holydaycs : 

And  Lords  and  Ladycs  in  their  hues, 
Haue  red  it  for  reftoratiues  : 

The  purchafe  is  to  makcmcn  glorious, 

Et  konum  cjuo  yinttqmtu  co  mthtu  : 

If  you,borne  in  tliofe  latter  times, 

When  Witts  more  ripe,  accept  my  rimcsj 

And  that  to  heare  an  old  man  fing, 

Ma^  to  your  Wi/hespleafurc  bring : 

I  life  would  wiOi.and  that  I  mighc 

Waftc  It  for  vou, like  Taper  light. 

This  ^ntitch^  then  Antttchms  the  great, 

Buylt  vp  this  Citie,for  his  chiefeft  Seatj 

The  fayreft  in  all  Synn. 

I  tell  you  what  mine  Authors  faye: 

This  King  vnto  him  tookc  a  Peere, 

Who  dycd,and  left  a  female  hey  re, 

So  buckron)e,bljth,and  fiiU  of  face. 

As  heaucn  had  lent  her  all  his  grace : 

With  whom  the  Father  liking  tookc. 

And  her  to  Iiiceft  did  prouokc : 

Bad  child,vvorfc  fatlicr^to  intice  his  owne 

A  a*  Tq 
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r>ut  cufloincwliattlicy  dull'c^ni, 

■^Vas  with  lonc^  vfc.acconnr'd  no  Ijiiiie  ^ 

Tiic  bcautic  of  tliis  Inifull  D.mic, 

Made  many  Princes  tiiiilici  fraiT.c 

i  oicc'rcchcr  as  abedlcilow, 

Jnmaryagcpkafures,  playfellow : 

Which  to  prcucn  t,hc  made  a  Law, 

Tokccpchcr  f}ill,and  men  in  awe  ; 

That  WHO  To  askthcr  for  his  wife, 

His  Riddle  touldinot,lo(l  his  life: 

So  for  her  many  of  wi<;lu  did  die, 

Asyoi\«;rimniclookcsdo  tcrtifie. 

What  now  enfiicSjto  the  iudgement  of  your  eye, 

Igiucniy  caufc^whobcflcaniulhhc.  fxit. 

Enter  tAflfioihus^Prwct  Tertilv,andf'l!ox<rers. 

yirih.  Young  Prince  ofTjrf  you  haue  at  large  rccciucd 
Thedanecrofthetaskeyou  vndcrtakc. 

Peri.  1  ha\ic  (^lyivtiocht^s)  and  with  a  foule  emboldncd 
With  the  glory  oflier  pray  fe,thinkc  death  no  hazard, 
Jn  this  cntcrprife. 

^nt.  Mu  ficke  bring  in  our  daughter,clothcd  like  a  bride. 
For  cmhracements  eucn  of  len<  himfclfe ; 
At  whofe  conception,ti!l  LtcctnM  rained, 
Nature  this  dowry  gauc  •,  to  clad  her  prefcnce, 
TheSeanate  houfc  of  P!anct>  all  did  fit, 
Tokuitinher,  theirbeft  pcrfc<ftions. 

Efiter  ty^ntiorhuf  dau^ktcr. 
Pfr.  Sec  where  fhe  comes, appareled  like  the  Spring, 
Graces  her  fiibicvls.and  her  thoii;i,htstheKing, 
Of cucrv  Vertue  guics  rcnowne  to  men  : 
Her  face  the  bookc  of  pray  fes,w  here  is  read, 
Notiiiii'^  but  curious  plcafures.a*;  from  thence-, 
S'lrrow  vvcrceucrr.i^e,andtea{he  wrath 
Could ucuer  be  hci  mildc  cojTipaj]ion. 


y 
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Ptrldes  Tr'ince  of  T)ri. 

You  Godi  tiiat  made  cue  man,and(wayinIouc*, 
Thathauc  cnflamdcdcfircinmv  breafl. 
To  tailc  the  fi  uite  of  yon  cclclliall  tree, 
(Ot  dicin  th'aduenture)  b/C my  hclpcs. 
As  I  .imfonneandrcruantto  votirwill, 
Toccmj>a(Tcric!i  a  Soadleirciappiucirc. 

ji-Ai,  Ptii;ce  Wr:iiu. 

'I  crt.   riut  would  be  Tonne  to  great  yf-J/'#f/j«J. 

yint.  Before  thee  (Undes  this  fairc  Htfpertdu^ 
Wiih  eoldcn  trmte.but  dangerous  tobctoucht ; 
for  Dcatli  hkcDrafronshecrc  afTricrht  thee  hard: 
HcrKicchkcHeaucn,  inticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countlclll-  2,'ory  •,  v%  hich  dcfert  mufl  game : 
Ar»d  whjch  without  dcfert,  becaufc  thine  eye 
Pre fuirxs  to  rcacii.all  the  whole  heape  muft  die  : 
Yon  romctirops  fanio\is  Princes,  hke  thy  fclfc, 
Dr.iw  nc  bv  report, aduentrous  by  defirc, 
Tell  thee  withrpcach'.clTe  tongues, and  femblanccpalCj 
That  without  coucru'.q;,  faue  yon  field  ofStarrcs, 
Mcerc  thcv  ^:i\\(\  M...  rvi  s  fi^JMiein  Cuvih  Warrcs: 
A.kI  Aitlidcad  cl'.ec'k<s,atliii!cthcc  todcfill, 
1  oi  u,oin^on  deaths  net,  whom  noncrcfilh 

I'er.   Arttt'.'C>  «/,]  thankc  thee, who  hath  taught, 
Mv  fraylemortahtictoknow  it  fclfc; 
And  by  thofc  fcarefull  cbic(ftcs,to  prepare 
Th:sbodv,hketothem,to  what  I  mull: : 
For  Death  rcnicmbcrcd  lliould  be  like  a  myrrour, 
Who  teh  vs, life's  butbreacli.to  tniH  itcrrour  : 
He  Hiake  mv  \\  ill  tiicn.and  ai  fickcmen  d 3c, 
Who  know  fi)c  World, fee Hcar.en,but  fcelmg'.voc, 
Gripe  not  Atcaitlilv  io\ c^ascarfl  they  didj 
So  1  bequeath  a liappy  jeacct'i  \  on, 
Af.d  all  2.ocdir.cn,as  cucrv  Prince  ihoiilddoe", 
Mv  ritchci  to  t!ieeKch,trom  whence  tncy  came: 
Bi.tmv  vnlpo  r.-d  fircofLotie,toyou: 
Thus  i  tody  ft  i!ie\\ayof  iifeordeath, 
1  wa\  rcil^v  ('.a! -Kit  \Ao\v'  AiAicdui ) 

A3.  Scorninj 
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The  ?Ui  of 
:tvX\o .      Scorning  aduicc  5  read  the  condufion  then: 
Which  read  and  not  expounded, tis  decreed, 
.    As  thcfe  before  thee,thou  thy  felfe  iJialt  bleed. 

T)mih.  Of  all  fayd  yet,niayft  thou  proouc  profpcrous. 
Of  all  fayd  yet  J  vvifh  thee  happincfle. 

ViYi.  Likeabold   Champion  I  alTume  the  Liftcs, 
Nor  aslce  adiiifc  of  any  other  thou2;ht, 
ButfaythfulneUc  and  courage. 

Tht  RUdlt. 

/  tf «  nt  Viptr,  Jit  Ifitd 

On  mother tfleOo  nhtch  didme  breed: 

I  fmght  a  Hnjband,  m  ifhich  UhouTj 

JfinndthAt  ktndnefi  tn  4  Father  •, 

Hee^s  F^H^ert  Sorwe,  md  HttJbMnd  mtldi  j 

/,  Mother,  W>je  y  and  yet  hu  chtlds 

HoV9ihey  may  be,  artdyet  in  two, 

As  yii  wtllltue  refelut  ttyoH. 
Sharpc  Phifickc  is  the  laft  :  But  6  you  powers  / 
That  giucs  hcauen  countlefTe  eyes  to  view  mens  a<f^cs 
Why  doudc  they  not  their  fights  perpetually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  1 1? 
FaircGIaffc  of  light,!  lou'd  you,and  could  (fill. 
Were  not  this  glorious  Casket  ftor'd  with  ill : 
Bud  mud  tell  you,  now  my  thoughts  reuolt, 
For  hee's  no  man  on  whom  perfe^ions  waitc, 
Thatknowing  finne  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  arc  a  faire  Violl,  and  your  fcnfe,  the  ftrmges*, 
Whofinger'd  to  make  man  his  law  full  muficke. 
Would  draw  Hcauen  downe,andall  the  Gods  to  harken: 
But  being  playd  vpon  before  your  time. 
Hell  oncly  daunccth  at  fo  harili  a  chime : 
Good  footh,!  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Periclas^  touch  not,vpon  thy  life^ 
For  that's  an  Article  within  our  Law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  reft :  your  time's  cxpir'd. 
Either  expound  noyv,  or  rccciuc  )'our  feiitcnce. 

Pf^>; 
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V  tricks  Prince  6f  Tyrf, 

Teri.  Great  King, 
Few  louc  to  Uearc  the  finncs  they  louc  to  aft, 
T'would  braydc  your  fclfe  too  nearc  for  mc  to  tell  it : 
\Vho  has  a  bqokd  of  all  that  Monarches  doc, 
Hee's  more  fccure  to  kccpe  it  fliut,thcn  fhownc. 
For  Vice  repeated, is  like  tlic  wandringWind, 
Blov\  cs  duft  inotheri  eyestofpread  it  felfc  J 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dearc, 
Tiie  breath  is  gone,and  the  fore  eyes  fee  clcarc : 
To  ftop  the  Ayre  would  hurt  them, the  blind  Mole  caftcs 
Copt  hilles  towards  heau«n,to  tcJl  the  earth  is  thronged 
By  mans  opprcfsion,and  the  poo  re  Worme  doth  die  for't: 
Kinges  are  earths  Gods  j  in  vice,  their  law's  their  will ; 
And  i(/ouf  ftray,who  dares  fay,/#«*doth  iU : 
]  t  is  enough  you  know,and  it  is  fitj 
Wiiat  being  more  knowne.growes  worfe,  tofmothcric. 
All  louc  the  Wombe  that  their  firft  becing  bred, 
Then  gruemy  tonguclikeleauc,tolouemy  head,      (ning: 

y^wr,  Heauen,that  I  had  thy  hcad^  he  ha's  found  the  mca- 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him .  Young  Prince  of  Tyrf , 
Thongli  by  the  tenour  of  your  [iviti  edidl, 
Your  expoHtion  mifmterpreting, 
Wc  might  proceed  to  counfellofyour  daycsj 
Yet  hope,  fucceeding  from  Co  faire  a  tree 
Asyourfaircfelfc,dothtuncvsotherwifcj 
Fourtic  daves  longer  we  doe  refpite  you, 
It  by  whicii  time,our  fecret  be  vndonc, 
Thismcrcy  fLeweSjWec'leioy  infuchaSonnc: 
And  vntill  tlien^yourcntertaine /hall bee 
As  dotli  bcHt  our  honour  and  your  worth. 

AlMtet  lUrtclufolus, 

Prri.  How  tourtefie  would  fecme  to  couer  (Innc, 
Wiicn  w  hat  is  done,is  like  an  hipocritc, 
The  which  is  (rood  in  nothing  but  in  Cvzht. 
Ifit  be  true  that  1  interpret  faifc, 
1  hen  wcreitcertaine  you  were  not  fo  bad. 
As  witli  foulc  Inccfl:  to  abufeyour  foulc : 

Where 
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\Vlicrc  now  you  both  a  Father  and  a  Sonne, 

hv  yoiir  vnfmcly  cl.ifpin'.i,s  with  \  om  C'lnM, 

(Winch  plcnfiirci  iittcs.ihu,sl)niul,not  alailici) 

Ami  ilice  an  cater  of'hcr  Mothers  llclJi, 

Bv  the  dcfihn*;  ol  her  Parents  bed, 

And  bothhkc  Serpents  arc-,  \\lio  th.oiie^h  tlicy  feed 

On  fwcctcft  Flow  crs,yct  they  Toy  Ton  orccd. 

".^nttoch  farewell,  for  Wifcdome  fees  thofc  mcri^ 

Blufh  not  in  anions  blacker  then  the  nig;ht. 

Will  rhew  no  courfe  to  ke^pc  thcni  from  the  hgiit : 

One  finnc(I  know)anothcr  doth  prouokc  •, 

Miirthcr's  as  necre  to  Lufl.as  Flame  to  Smoakc ; 

Poy Ton  and  Trcafon  are  the  hands  ofSinne, 

I,  and  the  taro;et$  to  put  off  the  llianie, 

Then  lead  rny  life  be  cropt.to  kcepc  you  clearc, 

By  fiight,llcihun  the  danger  which  Ifcarc.  S'xlt-. 

Writer  jir.ticchus. 

Artt.  He  hath  found  the  meaning. 
For  which  vvemeanc  to  haue  his  head  : 
He rauQ  not  liue  to  trumpet  foorth  my  inf.imic, 
Nor  tell  the  worl d  <t^nttuckpu  doth  fmnc 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner  : 
And  thercforcinftantly  this  Prince  mufl  die. 
For  by  his  falf^my  honour  mart  kecpe  hie. 
Who  attends  vs  there? 

Ey^tcY  Thmurd. 

Thalt.  Doth  your  highncs  call  ? 

y4r:tio,  Thalurd,  you  arc  of  our  Cli  amber,  TWf^r-?/, 
Andoiirmindc^ertakeshcrpriuataaiom, 
To  your  fccrccie  j  and  for  your  fay  tfifulncs, 
Wc  will  aduaunce  YOM,T^'j//^rrf': 
Beho]d,heere's  Poyfon,andhcere'sGo!d : 
Wcc  hate  the  PrinccofrTTf,  and  thoM  mull  kill  hirn, 
Ic  fittes  t!ice  not  to  askc  tlic  rcafon  wh v  ? 
Bccaufe  w  e  bid  it;  iay.is  it  doiif  ? 

'i  >jMt.  My  Lord.  t'>di'i.c. 
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Enter  m  Mefenftr, 

Mfu  Enough. Lctyqur  bicath  coolc  your  fclfe^dling 
yoiirhaftc. 

Me(f*  My  Lord^  Prince  Ttrklts  \%  fled. 
An:tn.  As  tkou  wilt  Iiii?^if  after,  and  like  an  arrow  (^.ot 
TroTi  a  \rc!i  cxpcricnft  Arohcr  hits  the  n;arkc  his  eye  doth 
IcLkli  at :  {o  thou  Mcucrrcturnc  vnlellc  thou  Uy  Prince  Vc- 
wt/f/isdcail. 

ThAU   My  Lord,iri  can  get  him  wiohin  my  Pifloli 
Icncth,  lie  make  him  furccnough  ,  To  farcwcJI  toyour 
hignneirc* 
l^\  TA<<y/^rVad;cu,till/*mV/ri  bedead, 

My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  ruy  head% 
Lnter  Per%cU  tvnth  hts  Lords. 
r^-.Lctnoncdifturbvx^why  (hold  thischagcofthoughtf 
.    The  fad  companion  dull  cyde  melancholic, 
ByraefbvfJcaguclVa?  notanhoure 
In  the  diyes  glorious  walkc  or  peaceful!  night, 
Tht  tombc  where  griefe  (lould  fleepc  can  breed  me  quiet, 
Hcic  pieaiures  court  mine  cic»,and  mine  eicslliun  them, 
Arc  v'junger  wl;ich  I  fearde  is  at  Anuech^ 
Whcfc  armc  fccrr-eyfa'-re  too  fhort  to  hit  me  here, 
Yet  neither  picifurei  Art  can  ioy  mv  fpintf, 
Nor  yet  the  others  didancccomforrmr, 
Thc<i  it  isthusjthe  piffions  ofthemind, 
That  j.aue their  fJrft  concept'op.  by  mTdrcad, 
I'aueafter  nonr'Tiimertandlifcby  cr^rc 
A'v  1  what  was  fr1bvjtreare,whafmiy'hr  be  done, 
Gro^'  ts  elder  now^nd  cares  ft  be  not  done* 
And  fo  with  me  f  he  great  yltitiorrtt^ 
GainO-  w  horn  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Sincchce'sfogrratxan  n\tke  his  will  hisac^, 
W;ll  thinkcmelpcakirctbrughlfwcarcio  filencc, 
Korbo'^fej  itin^tofav,  I  honour, 
If  iKfufpc^  1  maydifhonour  him, 

B  And 
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f(r:d(i  Prince  */  Tjre, 

Andwhat  may  inakc  \vm  MliOi  ui  being  know nc, 
Heelc  lion  the  courfc  by  uhich  it  mi^ht  be  knoune. 
With  liollilc  forces  heelc orc-fpreid  the  lanJ, 
And  with  the  ftint  of  warrc  will  looke  To  huge, 
Ainazcment  (hall  driuecourigclrom  the  rtite, 
Oyr  men  be  vaiujaillit  ere  they  doc  rclill, 
And  fuhiccils  punilht  that  ncrc  thought  orfence, 
Which  care  orthcm,notpiftic  of  my  fcUc, 
Who  once  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  rootcs  they  grow  by  and  defend  them. 
Makes  both  my  bodic  pine,and  foule  to  languifh, 
A«d  piinifli  that  before  that  he  would  punil}i» 
Entir , til thf  Lords t0  PirnUr* 

I . L»rJ.  loy  and  all  comfort  in  your  facred  brcfl. 
itLord.  And  teepe  your  mind  till  you  returnc  to  yt 
peacefiill  and  conuortablc. 

He/.  Peicc,peace,and  giue  expeVicncc  tongue^ 
They  doeahulc  the  King  that  flatter  him, 
For  flatterie  is  the  bellowes  blowcs  vp  finne, 
Thcthipg  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  fparke, 
To  which  that  fparkegiue?  heate,and  Wronger 
Glowingjwhereas  reproofe  obedient  and  in  order^ 
fits  kings  as  they  arc  men,for  they  may  erre, 
WVkcnfigmer  footh  here  does  proclaime  peace, 
'  He  flatters  you,  makes  warre  vpon  your  life. 
Prince  paadon  me,or  flnke  me  if  you  pleafe, 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  then  my  knees. 

Ptr,  All  Icauc  vs  eire;but  let  your  cares  ore-lookc. 
What  lhippine,and  what  ladings  in  our  hauen, 
A;vJ  then  rcturnc  to  V9 J fc/licans  thou  ha(\. 
Mood  Jc  V  s,  what  fceO  thou  in  our  lookcs  ? 

He/*  An  angric  brow,  dread  Lord. 

Pcr^  If  there  I^e  fuch  a  dart  in  Princes  frownes. 
How  durft  thy  toncye  moue  anger  to  our  face? 

Htit  How  dcircs  tlic  plants lookc  vp  to hcaucr^ 

froui 
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'^irkks  Prince  if  T^re, 

From  whence  thcyhaiic  their  nounfhmcnt? 

Per*  Thouknoweft  I  hauc  power  to  ukc  th/l'Tc  frora 

HeU  IliaiicgroundtheAxemyfcIfe,  (thcco 

Doe  but  you  ftrikc  theblowe* 

Per*  Rifejprethec  rifc/it  downc,thou  art  na  batterer, 
I  thinkcthce  fortjand  hcauc forbid 
Tlutkii\^s  (hould  let  their  cares  heare  their  fiults  hid. 
Ht  Counfelioi'jand  feruant  for  a  Prince, 
Who  by  thy  wifdome  nukes  a  Prince  thy  feruant. 
What  would  ft  thou  hav^e  me  doc? 

HeL  Tobeare  with  patience  fuch  gricfcs  as  you  yo'it 
felfc  doe  lay  vpon  your  feJ  fe» 

Per.  Thou  fpcakft  hke  a  Phyiltion  Hellicmus, 
That  minifters  a  potion  vnto  me: 
Thatthou  wouldft  tremble  torcceiue  thy f^lfe. 
Attend  me  then,I  went  to  Anuoch , 
Whereas  thou  knowft  again  ft  the  face  of  death, 
I  fought  the  purchafc  ota  glorious  beautie. 
From  w  hence  an  itfuc  I  might propogatc^, 
Arcarmes  to  Princcs,and  bring  ioics  to  fubicds, 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonier, 
The  reft  harke  in  thine  eare,as  biacke  as  inceft, 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found ,  the  finful  father 
Secmdc  not  to  ftrike.butfmoothjbut  thou  knowft  t\)\%y 
Tistinieto  fcarc  when  tyrants /ecmes  tokille. 
Which  fearc  fo  grew  in  mc  I  hither  Hed , 
Vndcr  the  couering  of  a  carcfull  night. 
Who  feemd  my  good  protcdor,  »nd  being  here, 
Bethought  what  was  paft,what  might  fucceed, 
!  knew  him  tyraancus,  and  tyrants  feare 
Decreafc  not,bu4grow  faftcr  then  theyeares. 
And  ftiould  he  doo't,as  no  doubt  he  doth, 
Thatlftiould  opentotheliftning  ay  re  , 
How  m/jny  worthic  Princes  blouds  were  flied, 
To  kecpc  h!5  bed  of  blacknclTc  vnlaydc  ope, 

B  i  Tg 
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PerHUs  fmce  $fTjrt. 

To  lop  tliat  doM'itjhcc'ic  fill  this  land  with  «rmc$, 
Aiid  makf  prcreiKcol  vrong  that  I  luiicdonc  him, 
VVlicnaii  for  m!nc,if  I  may  oil  otfencc, 
^^u!\  tcci  wars  blow,  who  fpir^-s  rot  innocence, 
VVkich  iouc  to  all  of  uhich  thy  Iclfcart  one, 
VVl lo no)^  rcprou'Jll  mc tort* 
HtlU  Aiasi^r. 

/Vr.  Drew  llccp  out  of  mine  eicj,bIood  fro  my  checkes, 
Muiings  into  my  niind,with  thoufind  doubts 
Hovr  I  might  lloptliis  tempcfl  tre  Jtcame, 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relitucthcm, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  tocriuc  for  them* 

Hcf(»  V\'ellmyLord,finceyouhaucgiuen  mcc  Iftaue  to 
Frocly  will  I  fpcakc,  Antt^chas  you  fcarc,  (fpcakc, 

And  iu(ily  too,  I  thinkeyou  fearc  the  tyrant, 
\V]:o  cither  by  publikc  warrc,or  priuat  trcafon. 
Will  take  away  your  life  :  therfore  my  Lord,  go  trauell  fof 
a  while,  till  thar  hi«  rage  and  anger  be  forgot,  o*-  til  1  the  Dc- 
l>inie«  doc  cut  his  thrcedof.lifc*  your  rule  dire<fl  to  anie, 
iftomc,  day  ferucenot  light  more  faithfull  then  lie  be* 

Per.  I  doe  not  doubt  thy  faith. 
But  (liould  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  abfencc  ? 

HeU  VVcclc  mingle  our  bloods  togither  in  the  earth. 
From  w  hence  we  had  our  being, and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre  I  now  looke  from  thee  thervand  t«  Tharfus 
Intend  mv  trauaile,\vhcrc  lie  heare  from  thee, 
And  by  w  hole  Letters  He  difpofc  my  fclfe. 
The  care  I  had  and  haue  offu3ie(5Vsgood, 
0\^  thee  I  ljy,whore  wifdomes  llrcngrh  can  bearc  it, 
J !c  take  thy  word, for  faith  notaskethmeoath, 
Who  ihuas  not  to  breake  one,  will  cr.icke  botti* 
FUir  111  our  ori.5  will  liucforound, and  fjifc, 
Tiiat  ri*ne of  Inuhthis  truth  fhall  nere  conuincc, 
Tiiou  thcwdll  a  fubicAs  Ihinc,  I  a  true  Prince.        Exit. 
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ferukt  ?mce  QfTyt^l 

Erter  Tht/i  irdfolm.. 

So  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  Court,  iifercnmft  I  kill 
King  ferules,  and  if  I  docitiiot  ,Iamfurcto  bc  lidiigd  at 
home  :  t'ls  daungerous. 

Well,  I  pcrceiuc  he  was  aw  ifc  fcllowCjand  had  pooa 
difcrcnon,  that  bccing  bid  to  askc  what  hcc  would  ot  the 
KiDg.dcfircd  he  might  knowc  none  of  hi«fecrcts. 

Now  doc  I  fee  hec  had  fomc  rcafon  for't  :  for  if  a 
kingbiddcaman  bcca  villainc,hec*s  bound  by  the  inden- 
ture of  his  oath  to  bee  one. 

\  iufht,hecre  comes  the  Lords  oi  Tjre. 

Ettter  HcHicnnuf ,  EfcMtes ,  vuh 
mher  Lwds, 

Hel/i.  You  (hall  not  ncedc  my  fellow-Peers  of  Tyre* 
further  to  qncQ ion  meeofyour  kings  departure  :  hisfca* 
led  Comiriiffion  left  intruft  with  mcc ,  docs  fpcakc  futiici" 
cntly  hec's  gonetotriuaile. 

ThMtard.  How?the  King  gore? 

Hell.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  fatisficd  ,  (why^s  it 
were  vnlicenfcd  of  your  loues )  he  would  depart  i  He  giuc 
fome  light vnto  yoU) bceing at  Amt»ch. 

Thai.  What  from  ^^fl'/wA  ? 

HclL  Royall  v^«^«>f  A<«  on  what  caufc  I  knowc  roe, 
tooke  fome  d  ifpleafur*  at  him ,  at  lea  ft  hee  ludg'cie  fo :  and 
doubting  left  hec  had  rrr'dc  or  finn'de,ro  Hiewc  hisforrow, 
hee'de  corre^  himfelfe  ;  fo  puts  himfclfe  vnto  the  Jhip- 
manstoyle  ,  with  w home  cache  minute  threatens  life  or 
death. 

'    Thah^trd.  Well,  I  perceiuc  I  (hall  not  he  hing'd  now, 
although  I  would,  but  fince  hec's  gone,  the  Kings  feas 
muftpleafe  :  hec  fcap'tcthcJLand  to  pcnrti  at  the  Sea,  I'lc 
j)rc(cnt  my  fclfe.    Peace  to  the  Lorda  of  Tyre, 

B  j  Lord 
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ftntks  f  rmce  $ftirtJ4 

/t  ^  *^  •     Lord  Th^li.ird  from  Amiechw  it  welcome* 

Thai.  From  him  I  come  with  mctlagc  rnto  princely 
PericUs):>m  llncc  my  landing,!  hauc  vndcrftood  your  Lord 
has  betake  himfclfc  to  vnknosrnc  trauailcs  ,  now  melFagc 
murt  rcturncfrom  whence  it  came. 

'  Hell*  Wee  haiieno  rcafoa  to  dcfire  it,  commcndeiE 
to  our  maiftci  not  to  vs,  yet  crc  you  fliall  depart,  this  wee 
ijefirc^as  friends  to  At.ttoeh  wcc  may  Fcail  in  Tjre.     Exit. 

Enter  Clegn  the  GtHemtitr  of  Tkfirf$csy  with 
his  rv iff  and  others, 

Cleott.  My  DjonizA  fi  lal  I  WCC  re  ft  vs  hcerc. 
And  by  relating  talcs  ofothcrs  gricfcs, 
Sec  if  t'wili  teach  vs  to  forget  out  ownc  ? 

Didn.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  <jucnch  if. 
For  who  digs  hills  bccaufc  they  doc  alpirc  i 
Throwes  downc  oncmountainc  to  caft vp  a  higher: 
O  my  diftrclTcd  Lord,caen  fuch  our  gricfcs  arc, 
Hccre  they  arc  but  fclt,and  fecnc  with  mifchicfs  cycs^ 
But  like  to  Groues,  being  topt,  they  higher  rife. 

Cleon,  O  Diomzjt* 
Who  wa.itcth  food,  and  will  not  fay  hcc  wants  it. 
Or  can  conccalc  his  hunger  till  hcc  familh  ? 
Our  toungs  and  forrowcs  to  found  dccpc: 
Our  woes  into  the  aire,  our  eyes  to  wccpc. 
Till  toungs  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaimc 
Them  louder,  that  if  heaucn  flumbcr,whilc 
Their  creatures  want, they  may  awake 
Their  helpers,  to  comfort  them. 
iJc  then  difcourfc  our  woes  fcltfcucrall  ycarcs, 
And  wanting  breath  to  (pcakc,  hclpc  mcc  with  tcarcs. 

Djem<^.  He  doe  my  beft  Syr.  (mcnf, 

CleoN.  This  TharfM  ore  which  I  hauc  the  gouernc-     -» 
A  Cittic  on  whom  plcntic  held  full  hand : 
For  riciics  ftrcw'dc  her  fclfc  cucn  in  her  ftrcctcs, 

Whole 
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Whofc  towers  bore  heads  fo  high  they  kift  thcdowdf, 
A  id  (Grangers nerc  beheld,  but wondrcd  at, 
Whofc  men  and  dames  fo  jetted  and  adorn'J^, 
Like  one  anothcrs  glalfe  to  trim  them  by, 
Their  tables  were  ftor'de  full  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  (6  mich  to  fecde  on  as  delight. 
All  pouertiewas(cor'nde,and  pride  fo  great. 
The  name  of  helpcgrewe  odious  to  repeat. 

Dion.  Ot'is  too  true.  , 

r;/c.  But  (ce  what  heatfen  can  doc  by  this  our  chin^c, 
Thefc  niouthes  who  but  of  late,earih,fea,andayrc, 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  plcafc, 
Akhough  thy  gaue  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houfes  are  defil'dc  for  wantofv/e. 
They  are  now  ftaru  dc  for  want  of  cxcrcife, 
Thofe  pallats  who  not  yet  too  faucrs  younger, 
Mud  haue  inuentions  to  delight  the  taft, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  it, 
Thofe  mothers  who  to  nouzell  rp  their  babe*, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,arereadic  now 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lou'de, 
So  Hurpearc  hungers  teeth,  that  man  and  wife, 
Drawelots  who  fir  ft  /hall  die,  to  lengthen  life. 
Hecre  ftandsa  Lord,and  thcrca  Ladicwecping •• 
Hccre  manic  fincke,yectho/c  which  fee  them  fall, 
Haue  fcarce  rtrength  left  to  giuc  thctn  buryall. 

Is  not  this  true? 

Diort,  Our  cheekes  and  hollow  eyes  doe  witncllc  i.t. 

Cle.  O  let  thofe  Cities  that  of  plenties  cup, 
Andherprofpcriticsfo  largely  tafte, 
With  their  fupcrfluous  riots  hcare  thefc  tearcs^ 
The  mifcric  of  Tharfm  may  be  theirs. 

Lord,  Whercs  the  Lord  Goucmour? 
Clct  Hcrc/pcakcoutihy  forrowcsjwhich  thcc  bring^ 

til 
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Ftriclci  Prlnctif  tjr<^9 

in  ki.Q,  Tor  comforc  is  too farrc  for  v»  to  cxpc(fV. 

Ltrd.   Wee  hmt  dcfcrycd  rpon  our  neighbouring 
Acre,  a  portlie  failc of  ftiip*  make  hithcrward. 

C/f#w.    r  thought  as  miuch. 
One  forroNvencuer comes  but  br ings An  hcifc. 
That  may  fuccccdc  as  ks  inheritor: 
And  fo  in  ours>  fome  neighbouring  iution< 
Taking  aduantasjc  of  our  tn.fcrie. 
That  ftiitf' f  the  hollow  vcllcls  with  their  power, 
To  beat  vs  downe,  the  which  are  downc  aXiaaiic^ 
An  i  make  a  conqueft  of  vnhappie  mec, 
\Vi)ercas  no  glories  got  tooucrcomc. 

Lor.L    Tiuit's  the lc4ft  fcare. 
For  by  the  fcmblancc  ofthcir  white  tiaggei  dif]->I,tyde.they 
bring  vs  peace, and  come  to  vsas  fauourcrs  y  not  a?  ^^^,^, 

ClcoM.  Thou  r::)eak''H ike  hi mnesvntucerdfo  repeat, 
VVho  makes  the  fairrO  (howc,mcanesmoftdfccipt. 
But  bring  they  what  they  .¥ill,aiid  v  hat  fh^v  cai, 
What  need  wee  IcauC  our  frou  v.ls  the  \om('\  i 
And  ^vec are  halicw.iy  there  :  Gk  tell  filer  Gener  'T -.vfc 
attend  him  hccre,  to  know  for  \vhathc«jonK$,aad  wiicncc 
he  comes  ,  and  what  He  cr^ucs? 

Lo*d.  I  eocmy  Lord. 

C/e^*t.  vVelor>mc  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  confii^. 

If  warres ,  wee  are  vnable  to  refill. 

Fnter  Pcric/csyii  *?AtterJMts. 

P  "•.  Lord  Goucrnour,  for  fo  wee  heare  you  arc, 

Let  not  our  Sbjps  and  number  of  our  men, 

Be  like  a  beacon  f  er'de ,  t'amazr  your  eyes, 

Wee  haU;;  hcarJ  voiirmif:'ries ai  farreas  7)rr, 

And  fcenethc  dcfulAtion  of  your  Oretts, 

Nor  come  wc  toaJde  furrow  to  vour  cores, 

Buttorelicnr  them  of  thrirheauy  lo.vie, 

And  chcfc  our  Shipsyou  happily  n";aythinkc, 

Af0 
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Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre » 

Arc  lilcc  theTroian  Horfe,  was  ft uft  within 
With  bloody  vcines  expcfting  ouerthrow. 
Are  ftorM  with  Cornc,ta  make  your  needic  bread, 
And  giucthemhfe,whomhunger-ftaru'd  halfcdcad. 

Om^«.  TheGodsofc^r^rtcf  protc£>vou. 
And  wcc'lc  pray  for  you. 

J'er.  Arifel  pray  you,rife;  we  do  not  lookc  for  reucrencc. 
But  for  louc,and  harborage fot  our  felfe,  our  fhips^&men. 

Cleen.  The  which  when  any  fliall  not  gratifie, 
Orpayyou  with  vnthankfiilnefTe  in  thought, 
Beit  our  Wiues.our  Children,or  our  felues, 
TheCurfe  of heauen  and  raen  fuccced  their  cuils: 
Till  when  the  which  (I  hope)  fhall  neare  be  fecnc : 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  our  Townc  and  vs. 

Pert.  Which  welcome  wce'le  accept,feaft  here  awhile, 
Vntill  our  Starres  that  frowne, lend  v$  a  frailc.  Sxeimt, 


Enter  Go^'tr. 

Heere  hauc  you  fecne  a  mightie  King, 

His  child  I'wis  to  inccft  brin^ : 

A  better  Prince,  and  benigne  Lord, 

That  Will  proucawfuU  both  in  deed  aad  word/ 

Be  quietthen,as  men  fliould  bee, 

Till  he  hath  paft  necefsitie: 

Pit  fhew  you  thofe  in  troubles  raignej 

Loofing  a  Mite,aMountaine  gain* : 

The  good  in  conuerfation, 

To  whom  I  giue  my  benizon: 

Is  ftillatr/j<«r/////,wherceachman, 

Thinkes  all  is  writ,he  fpoken  can  : 

And  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Build  his  Statue  to  make  him  glorious  : 

But  tidingcs  to  the  contrarie, 

Are  brou  2:ht  your  ey  e$,what  need  fpeakc  I. 


I.  iv.  93 — II.  1-16 


Inttr  4t  t,nt  iett  PcridciM/t^iw^  m'tth  Clcon ,  0^HtU  trains- 
t9:fh  them  :  £  iter  at  «4  otfxr  iiort,  a  gentUman  with  s, 
Letter  to  Periclcs^Pcrklcs  /Jv**  tke  Letter  to  Clconj 
Pericles  ^tuej  the  A'ttjfcngtr  a  reward ^jvid  Knightt  himj 
txit  Pericles ii'  one  aare^^ntl  Clcon  at  aa  other, 

Gpod  Hell  for  that  ftayctc  at  borac. 

Not  to  catc  Hony  like  a  Drone, 

From  others  hboiirs  j  for  though  he  flriue. 

Tokilien  bad,  kcepc  good  aliuc: 

And  to  fulfill  his  prince  d^firc,. 

Saud  one  ofall  that  haps  in  Tyrf  : 

How  Tbalturt  came  fiiil  bent  with  nniic> 

And  hid  inTcnt  to  murdrcd  him  i 

And  chat  in  Tfe^r/I.  "was  not  be  ft, 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  reft : 

JHe  domg  fo,put  foot  th  to  Seasj 

Where  when  men  been  there's  feldomc  cafe. 

For  now  the  Wmd  begins  to  blow, 

Thunderaboue,and  deepen  below. 

Makes  fuch  vnqiuet,  that  the Shippc, 

Should  houfe  him  fafc  •,  ii  wrackt  and  fplit^ 

And  he  (gocxdPrincc)  hauing  all  loft. 

By  WaueSjfromcoaftto  coaftis  toft; 

All  peridienof  Bian  ofpelfe, 

Ne  ought  efcapend  buthimfelfc  v 

Till  Fortune  tit 'd  with  domg  bad, 

T  hre w  hini  a  fhore,to  giuc  him  glad: 

And  hecrc  he  comes  :  what  Oiali  be  next, 

Par  donold  Cjo^cr^  this  long's  the  text. 

Enter  Tencles  vcctte. 
Vert.  Yet  ccafc  yonr  ire  you  angry  Starrcs  vf  heaucn, 
WindjRainc,  and  Thunder,remember  earthly  maa 
Isbutafubftauncethatmuftyceldtoyou: 
An d  I  ^asEts  my  nature)  do  obey  you. 

AlallCy 


II.  17-40-II.  i.  4 


TericUi  Vrtnce  ofTfrs] 

AlafTc.tlieScis  hath  cart  roc  on  the  Rodn, 
Wa/htmcfrom  fhorcto  fliorc,ancl  Icfciny  brcatk 
Nothin,»torhmkcon,butenfuingdc4th: 
Let  1 1  fu  fFizc  the  grcatHcffc  of  your  powers, 
Tohaiicbcrcfta  Prince  ofall  his  fortunes*, 
And  hauingthrowne  him  from  your  watry  grauc, 
Hecre  to  hauc  death  in  pcace,is  all  heele  craue. 
tmtrt^it  ttlker-men. 

1.  What, to pelch? 

2.  Ha,  come  and  bring  awaythcNcts. 
I.  What  Patch-breech,  I  fay, 

3.  What  fay  you  M aider? 

I.   Loorcehovv  thou  r^irr*ft  now  : 
Comeavvav.or  Ilefeccii*th  with  a  wanion. 

3.  FnythMaifter,!  am  thinking  of  the  poorc  men, 
Tliat <verc  caft  away  before  vs  euen  now. 

T.  AlalTe  poore  TouleSjit  gricued  my  heart  to  hcarc. 
What  pittifull  cry cs  they  made  to  vs,to  helpe  them, 
WJiaiCvvclIadav   we  could  fcarcc  hclpcour  fclucs. 

3.   N<iv  MaiOer,  Tavd  not  I  as  much, 
When  I  fawthePorpas  liovv  he  hounft  and  tumbled? 
They  fay  they  Ycharfcfia-.,halfefleni  : 
A  plagueon  them, they  nerec(>me  but  I  looke  to  be  walbt. 
M  ai  {}  cr,  1  maniell  how  the  FiHi  e;$  hue  in  the  Sea? 

I.  Why,  asMcn  doea-land', 
The  great  ones  catc  vp  the  httlc  oncj : 
1  can  compare  our  rich  jMifcrs  to  nothing  fo  fitly, 
As  to  a  Whale  •,  a  playcs  and  tumbles, 
Dryuiiif^  the  poore  Fry  before  him, 
And  atlaf},dei;owrc  them  all  atamouthfuli  ; 
Such  Whales  hauc  1  heard  on,  a'th  land, 
Who  neucrlcaucgapin?;, till  they  fwallow'd 
1  he  whole  Pariih,Chiirch,Steeplc,  Belles  and  all 
Pot.  Apretticmorall. 
3.  liutMatflcr^if  I  had  been  the  Sexton, 
I  would  ha\u-  been  that  day  m  the  bdfric. 
t.  Why, Man? 

C  2.  t.  Bccaufc 


II   i.  5—43 


The  Play  ef 
I*  Bccaufe  he  fho\ild  liauc  fwallowed mcc  too. 
And  when  1  bad  been  in  his  belly, 
Iwouldhane  kept  fuch  a  landing  of  the  Belles, 
That  he  ihould  neiier  haue  left, 

Till  he  cafl  Bellcs,Stecple,Church  and  PariOi  vp  ajainc: 
Butifthe2:oodKin2;5«wwid«^  wercofmy  minde. 

3.   We  would  purge  the  land  of  thefeDronej, 
That  robbc  thcBeeofherHony. 

Ptr.    How  from  the  fenny  fubieft  of  the  Sea, 
Thefe  Fiihers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men, 
And  from  their  watry  empire  recollect-, 
All  that  may  men  approue,or  men  deleft. 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honeil:  Fillicr-men* 

2.  Honeif  good  fellow  what's  that,if  it  be  a  day  fits  you 
Search  out  of  the  Kalender,  and  no  body  lookc  after  it? 

?in.   May  fee  the  Sea  hath  call  vpon  your  coaft: 

2.  What  a  drunken  Knaue  was  the  Sea, 
To  caft  thee  in  our  way? 

Ter.  A  man  whom  both  the  Waters  and  the  Winde, 
In  that  vaflTennis-court.hath  made  the  Ball 
For  tliem  to  play  vpon,intrcates  you  pittie  him  : 
Hee  askcs  of  you,that  ncucr  vfd  to  bcggc. 

u  Nofriend,cannotyoubegge? 
Heer's  them  in  our  countrey  ofyVtrf^-, 
Gets  more  with  begi;ing,thcn  we  can  doe  with  working. 

2 .   Canfl  thou  catch  any  Fillies  then  ? 

7eri'.   I  neucrpra<fl:izdeit. 

2.  Kay  then  thou  wilt  ftaruefurc:  for  beer's  nothing  to 
be '^otnow-adaycsjvnlcflc  thou  canft  hill  for't. 

Vvr.   What  1  haue  been, I  haue  forgot  to  know, 
But  what  1  am, want  teaches  me  to  tlunkeon  : 
A  man  thronged  vp  with  cold,my  Veines  are  chill. 
And  haue'no  more  of  life  then  may  fuffizc, 
To  giuemy  tongue  that  heat  to  aske  yourhelpe: 
Which  if  you  iliallrcfufe,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man, pray  you  fee  mc  buried. 


Die 


II.  i.  44—82 


? cricks  Prince  cf  Tyre, 

X.  Di«,ke-tha^riowGoclsforbicl't,  andlhauca  Gownc 
hcerc,  come  put  it  on,  kccpc  thcc  warme  :  now  afore  mee  a 
handfome fellow  :  Come,  tli»u  fhalt  goc  home,  and  wee'le 
haue  Flelli  fjr  all  day,  Fillifor  faftmg-dayesand  more*,  or 
Piiddinges  and  Flap-iacke$,and  tiiou  Ihalt  be  welcome. 

Per.    Ithanke  you  fir. 

2.  Harke  you  my  friend :  You  fayd  you  could  not  beg? 

Ptr.  Ididbutcrauc. 

2.  Butcraue? 
Thca lie  turnc  Craucr  too,and  fo  I  /Tiall  fcapc  whipping. 

'Per.   Why,  are  you  Beegcrs  whipt  then? 

2.  Oh  not  all,mY  friend,  not  all  •  ^*^''  if  all  your  Be2;2;crs 
were  wh)pt,I  would  wiili  no  better  office, then  to  be  Beadle: 
ButMaiflcrJlegoe  draw  vp  the  Net. 

Tcr.   How  well  this  honci^  mirth  becomes  their  labour? 

I.  Harke  you  fir  j  doe  you  know  where  yee  are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

I.   Whv  lie  tell  you, this  I  cald  P.-intapoIet, 
And  our  Ivin'^,the  good  ^ywo'i  a. 

Ptr.   Thc<;ood  ^ynj&^/cie^,  doe  you  call  him? 

1.  I  fir,  and  he  deferues  loto  be  caPd, 
For  hispeaceableraigne,  and  good  gouernement. 

T'^r,   He  is  a  happy  King,fince  he  games  from 
Hisfubie<f^sthcnameofgood,by  his  gouernnient. 
How  farreis  his  Court  diUantfronuhis  lliOrc? 

I.  Marv  fir,  halfeadayesiourney  :  AndlletcUyou, 
He  iiath  a  fairc  Daughter,  and  to  morrow  is  her  birth -day. 
And  there  are  Princes  and  Knights  come  from  all  partes  of 
the  World, to  luflandTurney  forhcrloue. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  ec]iiall  to  my  delires, 
I  could  wiOi  to  make  one  there. 

1.  Ofir,th:ngsniuflbeas  they  may  :  and  what  a  man  can 
not  get,he  may  law  fully  deale  for  his  Wiues  foule. 

hntmhe  two  Fiflier-mert,  drawwc  vpa  T^ft. 

2.  HflpeMaiftcrhelpe-jhccre'saFiilihangesintheNet, 
Likeapooremansngiitinthclaw  :  t'will  hardly  come  out. 
Ha  bots  on't,tis  cora'eatlalf  •,  &tis  turnd  to  a  rui^y  Armour. 

C  3.  I'er.  An 


II.  i.  83 — 129 


Tiff  PUy  ff 

^er.  An  Armour fricl»dls  •,!  ptry  you  let mefeeif! 

Thankes  Fortune,  yc»t  thai  after  alJcroffcs, 

Tliou  giucft  mc  fomcwhai  to  rcpairc  my  fclfc : 

And  though  it  was  minrowtie  part  of  my  heritage, 

Which  my  <iea<i  Father  did  bequeath  tome, 

With  this  drift  charge  cucn  as  nc  left  his  life, 

Kccpcitrtiy  /'«7«^^",ithath  been  a  Shield 

T  wixt  mc  and  dcath.and  poynted  to  this  bray  fe, 

For  that  It  faned  me.lcecpc  it  in  like  ncccfsitie : 

The  which-thc Gods  protc£^  thcc.Farac  may  defend thct: 

It  kept  where  i  kept, I  fo  dearely  loirdit, 

Till  the  rough  Scas,that  fparcs  not  anyman, 

Tookc  it  in  rage,though  calm*d,hauc  giucn't  againc : 

Tthaiike  theefor'tjmy  rtiipwrackenow  sno  ill, 

SmccI  hai>ehcercHiy  Father  gaue in  his  Wiil. 

I.  What nicane you  fir? 

Ptri.  To  bcgge  of  AOu(kind  friends)  this  Coatc  of  worth, 
ForitwasfomctimcTaro-etto  aKin^t 
I  know  it  by  this  markc :  he  loued  mc  dearely. 
And  for  his  fake, I  wiflithehauingofit^ 
And  that  you  d  guidcine  ^^)'ourSo«cra«gncs  Court, 
Where  w,  ith  it,l  may  appeare  a  Gentleman  •' 
And  if  thatcuer  my  low  fortunc''s  belter, 
lie  pay  vour  bounties*,  till  then  .irftyoiir  debtor. 

1.  Why  wilt  thou  turncyfDr  the  Lady'? 

Ten.  Ijc  llicw  the  vertue  1  banc  borne  in  Amies. 

f.  Why  di'etakcit:  and  the  Gods  ginc  thee  good  an't. 

2.  1  ^wt  harke  you  my  friend,  t'was  %vcc  that  made  vp 
this  Garment  through  tnc  rough  feanies  of  the  Waters: 
there  are  certaine  Condolcments,  cename  Vailes :  1  hope 
fir.  if  youthriue,  you  le  remember  from  whence  you  had 
them. 

I  en,  Bclccuc't,  1  wiH : 
By  your  furtherance  1  amcloth'd  in  Steele, 
And  fpightofall  the  rupture  of  the  Sea, 
Thislewcll  holdcshisbuyldingonmy  annc: 
Viuo  thy  value  A  will  mount  tny  fcife 

Vpoft 


am  ■iiMHiM 
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Pericles  Prince  df  Tyre, 

VponaCoiirrtrr,whof<dd>ght'f>eps,     ^  -h^ 

Slull  make  the  gazer  loy  to  fee  Ivm  treaci  j 

Oiiel  y  (my  fricnci;  I  yet  «m  viiprouided  of  a  pairc  of  BaTcj. 

i.   Wee  le  furc  proiiidi-,  thou  liialt  haiic 
My  bed  Gownc  toniake  thcca  pnire; 
And  lie  bring  the*  to  tlic  Court  my  (eife. 

'Pen.   ThenHonourbebiitaGoalctomy  Will, 
This  day  lie  nie,  or  elfe  addc \\\  to  ill. 

Enter  Stm§nycittymh aiteTuUnnce ,  andThAtfit^^ 

Ktn^.  Are  the  Knights  ready  to  begin  the  Tryumph? 

I. Lord.  They  arc  my  Lcidge,and  ftay  your  coir.ming. 
To  prcfent  them  fehics. 

Ktn^.  Returr.e  them,We  are  ready ,&  our  daughter  heere> 
In  honour  of  vvliofe Birth. thefc  Triumphs  arc, 
Sits  heerchkcBeauties  child,whom  Naturegat, 
Formen  to  fee-,  and  feeing. woojider  at. 

1  loat.  Itplealcihyou  ('my  royall  Father) to  exprcCfc 
My  Cemmendations  great, whoff  merit's  Icfle. 

iCm^.  it's  fit  it  fhould  be  fo,foi*  Princes  are 
A  model!  which  Heauen  makes  like  to  ic  feifc ; 
As  Icwels  look  their  glory ^ifncglc^ed. 
So  Princes  their RcrK>wn«s,>f net refpeAed  : 
T  H  now  your  honour  (Daughter)  tocntcrraiuc 
Tiic  labour  oFeach  Knight, in  his  deuicc. 

TbAK  Wiuch  to  prefer ue  mine  honour jl'le  perfbimc. 

The  fir  (I  Krii^ht  p^f^s  hf. 

Kwq.  Who  is  the  firlt,  that  doth  preferrehimfclfe? 

Thtii.  A  Knight  of  ^pxtta  (my  renow  ned  father) 
And  the  dcuice  lie  bcares  vpon  his  Shield, 
Is  a  blacke  Ethyope  reaching  at  the  Sunne : 
The  word  :  Luxiui  vtiamrht. 

J^'o^'  H^  lowesyou  wclI,tnatholdc$his  lifeofyoii* 

The  /dcord  fC'Upi-t. 

Who^is  tJie  ftcond,  that  prefcntihimfelfc? 

TU  A 
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Th'Piay  of 

Tha.  A  Prince  ofMdcti^  (my  royal!  father) 
And  thedcuicc he bearcsvpon  his  Shield, 
Is  an  Armed  Kmght.that's  conquered  by  a  Lady: 
The  motto  thus  in  Spanifli.  7^«*  Per  doUera  kft  f>er  for/a. 
-^.Kmghi.  Km.  And  with  the  third? 
Thai.  The  third,  of /f'»ri3cfc^  and  his  dcuice, 
A  wreath  of  Chiually  :  the  word :    Mt  Pompej  frouexit  apex. 
4.  Knight.    Km.  What  is  the  fourth, 
Thxt.  AburningTorch  that's  turned  vpfide  do wnej  ^ 
The  word  :    Qjt*  me  *^*t  mt  exttnfmi. 

Km.  Which  flicwes  that  Bcautie  hath  his  power  &  will, 
Which  can  as  well  enflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

J. i^Tw^ibf.  T^.  The  fift,an  Hand  cnuironed  with  Clouds, 
Holding  out  Gold,that's  by  theTouch-ftone  tride: 
TIk  motto  thus:     Stc/ftfUaida  fitiei. 

6.Knijht.   JCiw.  And  what's  the  fixt,andlaft',  the  which, 
The  knight  himfclf  with  fuch  a  graceBil  courtefie  deliuercd? 

Th.n.  Hecfccincs  to  be  a  Stranger  ;  but  his  PrefenliJ 
A  wifhercd  Branch,t}iat's  oncly  greene  at  top, 
The  motto:      Inhac  (p-viuo. 

Km.  A  pretty  raorrall  fro  the  deicAed  Qatc  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you, his  fortunes  vet  may  flourifh. 

/.  Lord.  He  had  need  meanc  bcttcr.then  his  outward  fhcw 
Can  any  wav  fpeak^  m  his  iuft  commend  : 
Forby  hisruRicoutfide.heappcares, 
Tohauepraftis'd  more  the  WliipftocWc.then  the  Launce. 

2.  LfYd.  He  well  may  be  a  Stranger, for  he  comes 
To  an  honoured  try umph,ft:rangly  furniHit. 

3. Lord.  And  on  fct pufpofe  let  his  Arraourruft 
Vntill  this  day,to  fcowre  it  in  the  duft. 

Kin.  Opinion's  but  a  foole,that  makes  vsfcan 
The  outward  habit,by  theinwardman. 
But  flav,  the  Knights  are  comming. 
We  will  with-draw  into  theGalleric- 

ffreaijljoMtis,  andtiS  cry,  tht  meane  Knight, 

Cnter 


II.  ii.  24—59 


TerkUi  Vrincc  of  Tyre^ 

Enter  the  King  and  Knights  from  T  thing. 

Kwg.  Kni£;hts,to  fay  you're  wclcomc,wcreU!pcrfluou J. 
I  place  vpon  the  volume  of  your  dtcdcs^ 
As  in  a  Title  page,your  worth  in  arme*, 
Were  more  then  you  expc^H:,  or  more  tiicn's  hr 
Since  eucry  worth  in  fhcw  commends  it  felfc  ; 
Prepare  for  mirth,for  mirth  becomes  a  FcalK 
You  are  Princes,and  my  gueilcs. 

That.   But  you  my  Knight  and  gueft, 
To  whom  this  Wreath  of  vi^lorie  I  2;iue, 
And  crowne  you  King  of  this  daycs  liappineflc. 
Pert.  Tis  more  by  Fortunc(Lady)then  my  Merit. 
Ktng.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,the  day  is  your. 
And  here  (I  hope)  is  noncthat  enuies  it : 
In  framincr  an  Artift,art  hath  thus  decreed, 
Tomakefomegoodjbut  others  to  exceed. 
And  you  are  herlabourd  fcholler :  come  Queeae  a  th'fealt, 
For  (Daughter)  (o  you  are  •,  heere  take  your  place  : 
Martial!  the  rcft,as  they  deferue  their  grace. 

Knights.   We  are  honoured  much  by  good  Symonteltf . 
Ktng^.  Your prefence glads ourdayes,honour wcloue, 
por  who  hates  hcmour,hate$  the  Gods  aboue. 
Afarjhal.  Sir,yonder  is  your  place. 
Pert.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 
t.Kmght.  Contend  not  fir,  for  we  arc  Gentlemen, 
Hauc  neither  in  our  hearts,nor  outward  eyes, 
Enuies  the  greatjnorfiiall  the  low  defpifc. 
Tert.  You  are  right  courtiousKnights. 
King.  Sit  fir,  fit. 
By  /o«r (I  wonder)  that  isKin<^ofthought$, 
Thefe Gates  rcfift  mec,hcc not  ti. ought  vpon. 

Tha    By  Inne  (that  is  Queeneofmariagc)  /7 

All  Viands  that  I  eate  do  feeme  vnfauery , 
Wifiiing  him  my  meat :  furc  hce's  a  gallant  Gentleman. 

Ktn.  Hce's  but  a  countrie  Gentleman:  ha*s  done  no  more 
Then  other  Knights  hauc  donc^ha's  broken  a  StafFc, 

D.  Or 


/^ 
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Orfo',  folctltpade. 

Th4t  To  race  he  fccmes  like  Diamond,  to  Glaflc. 

Pert.  You  Kings  to  race,  like  to  my  fathers  picture,    . 
Which  tc\s  in  that  glory  once  he  was, 
Had  princes  fit  like  StarrcJ  abv^iit  his  Throanc, 
And  hcc  the  Sunnc  for  them  to  rcucrencej 
None  that  beheld  him^but  like  lefler  lights^ 
Did  vaile  their  Crow  nes  to  his  fuprcmaciq 
Where  now  his  fonne  like  a  Glo  worme  in  the  niglvt, 
ThcvvhichhathFircindarkocfle.noneinliglit: 
Whereby  I  fee  that  Time's  the  King  of  men, 
Hee'sboth  their  Parent,and  he  is  their  Grauc, 
And  giues  them  what  he  vvjiJ,not  what  they  craiic. 

JCffg.  What, arc  you  merry,  Knights^ 

Kntghts.  Whocanbcothcr,in  this  roy all  prefence. 

^irg.  HeerCjwith  a  Cup  that's  ftur'd  vnto  the  brini» 
As  do  you  loue,fill  to  your  Miftris  Mppcs, 
Wee  drinke  this  health  to  you. 

Knights,   Wc  thanke  your  Grace. 

Ktnff.  Yet  paufe  awhile,  yon  Knight  doth  fit  too  mclan- 
Asiftheentertaincmentm  our  Court,  (choly, 

Had  notaihcw  roi^htcounteruailchis  worth  : 
Note  it  not  you,  Ti?««/4. 

Tha.  What is't  to n;)C,my father? 

kin^,  O  attend  my  Daughter, 
Princes  in  this,l>iould  Hue  like  Gods  abouc. 
Who  freely  giuc  to  euery  one  that  come  to  honour  them : 
Ar.d  Princes  notdoin^fo,areIik:d to  Gnats,  .,. 

Which  makea  found,DUtkild,are  wondred  at: 
Therefore  to  make  his  entraunce  more  fvveet, 
Hcerc/ay  wee  drinke  this  Handing  boule  ofwine  to  him. 

Ti:a.  Alasray  Fathctjit  befits  not  mec, 
Vnto  a  Uranger  Knight  to  be  fo  bold,  . 
He  may  my  prefer  take  for  an  offence, 
Since  men  take  womens  giftes  for  impudence.  , 

A«f?.  How?  doc  as  I  bid  you,oryou'Iemooucmc  clfe. 

Th(t.  Now  by  the  Godsjie  could  not  pleafe  me  better. 
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f  tricks  Prince  tfTjrel 

ktnf.  And  flirihcrmorc  tell  h  itti, wc  dcfi  re  to  tcnow  ofHlm 
Of  whence  lie  is,his  namCjand  Par«itagc? 

Tha,  TheKingmy  father(fir)  has  dfunkctoyou* 

Ttri,  I  thank c  him. 

Thit,  Wifliinp:  it  (o  much  blood  vnto  your  Hfe. 

TtT$,  I  thankc  bothhimand  you, and  pled »ehimfrccl jr. 

Tha.  Andfurthcr,hcdefires  toknowofyouj 
Of  whence  you  are,yournanic  and  parentage  3 

T'er/.  A  Gentlcman-of r)Tf,my  name  Pertcla, 
My  education  bcene  in  Artes  and  Amies : 
Wholookingfcraducjuures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men; 
and  after  /}iipwracke,driiien  vpcn  thiJfliorc. 

Tha.  Hcthank'es  your  Grace*,  names  himfelfc  Ptricia, 
A  Gentleman  of  Tjre :  wbooncly  by  misfor-tuneofchc  fcaij. 
Bereft  of  Shippcs  and  Men.caft'on  this  Hiofc. 

ktfjg.  NowbythcG©ds,lpittyhismisfortunr, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy* 
Come  Gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  tnfles, 
And  u  arte  the  time  which  lookes  for  other  rcuels? 
Euenin  your  Afniours  as  you  are  addrcd. 
Will  well  become  a  Souldicrs  dauncc : 
I  will  not  haufe  excuCe  with  faying  this, 
Lowd  Mufickcis  too  harfh  for  Ladyes  heads, 
Since  they  louemen  inarmes,as  wellasbeds. 

They  dauncci 
So,  this  was  well  a$kt,  tVas  (o  well  performed. 
Come  fir,  hcer's  a  Lady  that  wants  breathing  too, 
And  1  haucheard,you  Knights  o(TyUt 
Are  excellent  in  making  Lady  cs  trippe*, 
And  that  their  Meafurcs  are  as  c>:cellent. 

Pert.  In  thofe that  praaizcthem,theyare(my  Lord!) 

ktnf^.  Oh  that's  as  much,  aj  you  would  be  denycd 
Of  your  faire  courtefic :  vnclafpejVadafpc. 

Thiy  ^tMKce. 
Thankcs  GeDtlcmen  to  aVl.all  hatic  done  well*, 
Butyouthcbcft:Pagesandlight$,totWMiua 

P2j.  T.hzi^ 
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The  PUy  of 

ThcfcKniglitJmto  their  fcucrall  Lodgingi : 
YoOrs  fir,  wc  hauc  giucn  order  be  next  our  o  wae. 

*Tert.  I  am  at  your  Graces  plcafur*. 
princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talkc  of  Loao. 
And  that's  the  niarke  1  know,  you  leucll  at^ 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  reft, 
To  morrow  all  for  fpecding  do  their  bcft . 

Enter  Helltdmm  and  Efcana. 

H^IL  No  EfcAttu^  know  this  ofmec, 
ty^ntmhm  from  inccR  liued  not  free : 
Por  which  the moft  high Godsnotminding, 
Longer  to  with-holdthc  vengeance  that 
They  had  in  ftore,  due  to  this  hey  nous 
Capitall  ofFcnce,eucn  in  the  height  and  pride 
Of  all  his  glory, when  he  wasfeated  in 
A  Chariot  of  an  ineftiaiable  value,and  his  daughter 
WithhinT,a  fi  re  from  hcauen  came  and  iliriucld 
Vp  thofe  bodyes  eucn  to lothing,for  they  fo  rt:ounkc, 
That  all  tliofc  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorne  now  their  hand  fhould  giue  them  buriall. 

£(cdnef.  T'was  very  ftrangc. 

HeU,  And  yet  but  iufticc',for  thoueh  this  King  were  great. 
His  greatnefli  was  no  gard  to  barrc  heaucns  iliaft, 
But  finne  had  his  reward. 
HJcATT.  Tis  very  true. 

fnter  two  or  three  Lords. 

I. Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  priuate  conference, 
Or  counfaile,ha's  refpe<fl  with  him  but  hee. 

2. Lord.  It  fliall  no  longer  grieuc,withoutrcprofe» 

5.  Lord.  And  curll  be  he  that  will  not  fecond  it. 

I .  Lord.  Follow  me  then :  Lord  HdltsAtie^z.  word. 

Hell.  Withmec?  and  welcome  happy  day,my  Lords. 

t.Lord.  KnoWjthatour  griefcs  arc  rifen  to  the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  oucr-flow  their  bankes. 

He'J.  Your  gricfcs, for  what* 

Wrong 
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TerkUs  frince  of  Tyre^ 
Wrong  not  your  Princc,you  loae. 

i.Lord.  Wrong  not  your  fdfc thcn,nobIc  HelUcan, 
But  if  thcPrincc  do  liuc,lct.rs  falutc  him. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath  : 
If  in  the  world  he  liuc,wcc'lc  fcckc  him  out : 
liin  his  Grauc  he  rcft,wce1c  find  him  there. 
And  be  rcfolued  he  liucs  to  goucrne  vs: 
Or  dcadjgiue's  caufe  tomournc  his  funcrall, 
And  Icaue  v$  to  our  free  clcftion. 

2,Lord.  W!iofc  death  in  deed,  the  ftrongeft  in  our  fcnfarv^ 
And  knowing  this  Kingdome  is  without  a  head, 
Like  goodly  Buyldings  left  without  a  Roofe, 
Scone  fall  to  ruinc  :  your  noble  felfc. 
That  beft  know  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  rai^nC. 
Wee  thus  fubmit  vnto  our  Soucraignc. 
Omnsi.   Liue  noble  HeRtctme. 
Hell.  Try  honours  caufe  \  forbcarcyour  fuffrages: 
If  that  you  louc  Prince  Pfric/^,  for  beare, 
(Take  I  your  willi,l  leape  into  the  fcas, 
Where's  howcrly  trouble/or  a  minuts  cafe) 
A  twelue-month  longer,Iet  me  intreat  you 
To  fortcare  theabfencc  of  your  King  ( 
If  in  which  time  expir'd,he  not  rctumc, 
I  fhall  with  aged  patience  beare  your  yoakc : 
But  if  I  cannot  wiiine  you  to  this  loue, 
Goefcarch  like  nobles, like noblefubie^fts, 
And  in  your  fcarch/pend  your  aduenturous  worth, 
Whom  if  you  find, and  winne  vnto  returne, 
You  fhall  like  Diamonds  fit  about  his  Cro  wnc. 

I. Lord.  To  wifedome,hec'safoolc,thatwillnotyccld: 
And  finceLord  A/r//«c*i»<renioyneth  vs, 
Wc  with  our  trauels  will  cndcauour* 

Hell.  Then  you  loue  v$,  we  vou,  &  wcele  clafpc  hands; 
WhcnPcercs  thus  knit, a  Kingdome  euer  ftands* 
Enter  tht  Ktna  rezdtng  of  a  Uttir  M  one  deeT4^ 
the  Kmglnci  meete  him. 
I .  Ktitght^  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simomdes, 

P  3.  kj**i^ 
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Ktnf.  Knights/rom  my  daughter  this  Tlctyou  know». 
That  forthis  twcluc^niontfHiLce'Jcnot  vnderiakc 
Amiricd    life :  herrcafMi  tohcr  felfe  is  onely  knownc, 
Which  from  her,  by  ncmeancs  can  I  get. 

2 .  Knighr.  M  ay  w  c  norf^et  acccfle  to  her  ("roy  Lord?) 

ktr^.  Fayth,bynomeancs,i>rchathfdftri^y 
Tycd  her  to  her  Charaber,that  t'is  impofsible : 
One  twclue  Mooncs  more  (hec'le  v/earc  Dt<*Ka<i  liueric: . 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cw<^>'4  hath  £he  vow  cd, 
Andioahcr  Virgin  honour ;.wiU  not  bi-oakcit. 

3:^Ki('/7/.  Loth  to  bidfarcwdl^we  take  our  leaues. 

/^/«r^.So,they  arc  well  difpatcht : 
Now  to  my  daughters  Letter  •,  £he  tcUes  mc  hecrc, 
Sh^c'Ie  w  cddc  die  ftiangcr  Knight, 
Or  neucr  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light.  • 
T'is  well  iMiftris, your  choyccagrees  with  mine : 
I  like  that  well :  nay  how  abfolute  fhc's  in't, 
Not  minding;  whether  I  diilike  or  iK>«  • 
Well, I  do  commend  her  chovce,and  will  no  longer 
Haueitbc  delayed  :  Softjliccrc  he  corner, 
ImuftdilTcmblcit. 

Ertrr  Pertcief, 

Peri.  All  fortimc  to  the  good  Symwi-ief . 

Kir.o.  To  you  as  nu:ch  :  Sir,I  am  bchoulding  to  you 
For  voiir  fwecte  Mufickethislp.il  ni"ht  : 
I  do  protc{>,my  cares  were  nciier  better  fcdde 
With  fuch  delio-htfuli  pleaflntr  hariuonie. 

Tcrt.  It  IS  your  Graces  plcafureto  com.mcnd, 
Notmydefcrt. 

kttig.  Sir,yoii  areMuHckes  maiftrr. 

'Ttrt.  The  word;  of  all  her  fchoUers  (my  c;oad  Lord.) 

k'^g.  Let  me  askc  you  onrr  thing; 
What  do  you  thinkcofmy  Daugiirirr,  fir  ? 

PiTf.  Amoft  vertuoiisPrincdTe. 

^"^ .  Ai'd  Hie  IS  fairc  too,is  /lie  not? 

Vtru  As afaiic  day inSomracr ;  woondrous fairc. 
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T tricks  Prince  of  Tyrel 
Kift^.    Sir,my  Daughter  thiniccs  very  well  of  you 
I  Co  vvdl^that  you  murt  be  herMaiftcr,  ' 

And  ilie  will  be  your  Schollcr  ^  therefore  Icoke  to  it. 
Pert,  lamvnworthyforherScholcmaifter. 
hfJ^.  She  thinkes  not  fo  :  perufe  this  writing  clfc. 
Ttr  What's  here,aletter  tbat/lieloucstheknisrhtof  rw> 
T'js  the  Kings  fubtil  tie  to  haue  my  hfe: 
Oh  feeke  not  to  intrappe  mc,graciou$  Lord, 
A  Stranger,  and  diftrefTed  Gentleman, 
That  ncuer  aymed  fo  hie,  to  loue  your  Dauo-htcr. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

^•»e-  Thou  hart  bewitchtmy  daughter. 
And  thou  art  a  villaine. 

Pert.  By  the  Gods  I  hauc  not  j  neucr  did  thouo-ht 
Of  mine  leuie  offence  j  nor  neuer  did  my  aftions^ 

Yet  commence  a  deed  might  gainc  her  Icuc, 
Or  your  difplcafurc. 

h"^.  Tray  tor,ihou]y eft. 

Veil.  Traytorj 

k'»^.    I,  tray  tor. 

Pfi^f.  Euen  m  his  tlnoAt,vnIeffe  it  be  the  King, 
That  cals  me  Tray  tor,  I  rcturne  the  lye. 

k''^.  Nov.  by  theGods,Ido  applaudehis  couragcj. 

Vn.  My  aftions  arc  as  noble  aj  my  thoughts, 
TliatneuerrcliiTitofabafedifcent: 
I  came  vnto  your  Court  for  Honours  caufc. 
And  not  to  be  a  Rebel' to  her  ft  ate  : 
And  he  th.atothervvife  accountes  ofmee, 
This  Sword  ffial!  prooue,hee's  Honours  enemie. 
kmo.  No?heere  comes  my  Daugiifer,/lie  can  witnciTe  k, 

E*iter  Tha-fi, 

Vn.  Then  as  you  are  as  vertuous,as  fairc, 
Refolue  your  angry  Father,  ifmy  tongue 
Did  ere  folicire,  or  my  hand  fubfcribe 
To  any  liilabletiiatniadclcue  to  vou? 

ThAu  Wliy  fir.fa)  il you  had,  \\\\o  takc5 ofi'viicc? 

At 
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The  rLiy  oj 

Ac  that, would  make  me  o  lad  ? 

KtM^.  Yea Mirtris^are  yon  fo  pcremptoric? 
I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart, 

lie  tame  you*,  lie  bring  you  in  fubicftion.  jifide. 

"Wi!lyounot,hauino;mv  confcnt, 
Bcfto w  your  loue  and  your  afiedVions, 
Vpon  a  Stranger?  who  for  ought  I  know, 
May  be  (nor  can  I  thinkc  the  contrary)  ^fide. 

As  great  in  blood  as  I  my  fclfe : 
Thcrcforc,hcarc  you  Miftris,eithcr  frame 
Your  will  to  mine  :  and  you  fir,heare  youj 
Either  be  rul'd  by  mec,or  lie  make  you, 
Man  and  wife  :  nay  come,  your  hands, 
Andlippesmuftfealcittoo  :  and  being  ioynd, 
lie  thus  your  hopes  deftroy,andfor  further  gricfc : 
God  glue  you  loy  5  what  are  you  bothpleafed  ? 

Tha.  Yes,  if  you  lone  me  {ir? 

'Pert.  Euen  as  my  life,my  blood  that  foflcrs  it. 

Ktng.  What  are  you  both  agreed? 

Amho.  Yes,if't  pleafeyourMaieftie. 

Kwf^    It  pleafeth  me  fo  weU,that  I  will  fee  you  wed, 
And  thca  with  what  hafte  you  can,2;ct  you  to  bed.    £xenrtt^ 


Enter  gt^er. 

Now  flecpc  y flacked  hath  the  rout^ 
No  din  but  fnores  about  the  houfe. 
Made  louder  by  the  orefed  breaft, 
Of  this  mofl:  pompous  maryage  Feaft  : 
The  Catte  with  cync  of  burning  cole, 
Now  coutches  from  the  Moufes  Jiole^ 
And  Cricket  fing  at  the  Ouens  naouth^ 
Are  theblythcr  for  their  drouth  : 
t/ymtnhith  brought  the  Bride  to  bed, 
Whereby  the  lofTc  of  maydenhead, 
A  Bab  c  15  moulded :  be  atcciit. 

And 
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Pericles  Prince  ei/T^re] 

And  Time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpcnt, 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  each,     , 
What's  dumbe  in  lhcw,rlc  plaine  with  fpcach . 

Enter  Pericles  <i»(5^Synionides  at  one  dore  ^ith  att'endahta^ 
a  Mefienoermectes  them,!{nee/ei  <»<^^<««  Pericles  a  letter, 
Pericles  P:ewet  it  Symonides,  tf^e  Lords  k/'eele  to  him  j 
then  tmer  Thayfa  with  cbtid  ,Virtth  L'lchoridi'i  nurfe^ 
tin  Kmg  (hemes  her  the  letter,  fje  reioycot :  [he  and  Pericles 
tnk^e  leaue  of  her fitthtr^and  depart, 

Bymanyadearncandpaincfiillpearch 

O^Peryck-s  the  careful!  fear<!h. 

By  the  fower  oppofing  Crigncs, 

WJiich  the  world  to^eathcr  ioynes. 

Is  made  v^'ith  all  due  diligence, 

That  horfe  and  fay Ic  and  hie  expencc. 

Can  flieed  the  queft  at  lart  from  Tyr*: 

Fameanrwcringthcmoftriirangc  enquire, 

To'th  Court  of  King  S,ymomdeiy 

Arc  Letters  brought, die  tenour  thefc ; 

^yintiGchm  and  his  daughter  dead, 

Thcmen  ofTyrns,  on  the  head 

Of //#/)'c<iw/ would  fcton 

The Crowncofr^r?,  bathe  will  none  ; 

The  mutanic,hec  there  haftes  t'oppreffc, 

Sayes  to'em,  if  King  Ptnclef 

Come  not  home  in  twife  fixe  Mooncs, 

He  obedient  to  their  doomes, 

•Will  take  the  Cro whe  :  tlie  fummc  ofthis. 

Brought  hither  to  Ttulapolii^, 

Irany  ihed  tiie  regions  round. 

And  cucry  one  with  claps  can  found. 

Our  heyre  apparant  is  a  King  : 

Who  drcampt?  who  thought  of fuch  a  thing? 

Eri cfe  he  mi: (}  hence  depart  to  T)'rf, 

HisQucene  vvidi  child.makcshcr  dcflie, 
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Th  pUj  of 

Which  who  /hall  crortc  along  to  goc^ 
Omit  wc  all  their  dole  and  woe : 
jL« /jri^^j  her  Nurfe  ihe  takes , 
And  To  to  Sea  •,  their  velfell  ihakes, 
On '7^C««^«' l^iilovvjhalfe  the  flood, 
Hath  their  Keele  cut :  but  fortune  mou'tl^ 
Varies  againc,thc  grifled  North 
Difgorgcs  fuch  a  tcmpcft  forth. 
That  as  a  Duckc  for  life  that  diucs. 
So  vp  and  downc  thepoorc  Ship  driacs : 
The  Lady  fhr€ekes,and  wel-a-iieare. 
Do's  fall  in  trauay le  w  ith  her  fcare : 
And  what  enfucs  in  this  fell  ftormc> 
Shall  for  it  felfe,  it  fdfc  pcrforme  i 
I  nill  relate,  aftion  may 
Conueniently  the  reft  conuay; 
Which  might  not  ?  what  by  me  is  told. 
In  your  imagination  hold  : 
This  Stage,  the  Ship,vpon  whofe  Deckc 
The  feas  toft  Ptrtd^i  appeares  to  fpeakc. 

EKitr  Pericla  a  ShiphearJ. 
Teri,  The  God  of  this  gwtat  Vaft,rcbuke  thcfc  furgcSj, 
Which  walh  both  heauen  and  hell^and  thou  that  haft 
Vpon  the  Windes  con.maund,bind  them  inBraiTej 
Hauingcall'd  them  from  the  deepc,  6  ft  ill 
Thy  deafningdreadfull  thunders,gcntly  quench 
Thy  nimble  fulphirous  flafhes :  6  How  LjchoridA  f- 
How  does  my  Qucenc?  then  ftormc  vcnomoufty, 
Wiltthoo  fpeat  all  thy  felfe?  the  fea-maas  Whiftic 
Is  as  a  whifper  in  the  earcs  of  death 
Vnheard  Lychoridaf  Lttcwa^  oh  / 
Diuineft  patrione{re,and  my  wife  gentle 
To  thofe  that  cry  by-mghtjConucy  thy  deitic 
Aboard  our  dauncing  Boat,makc  fwiftthc  pangues 

Of  my  Qucencs  irauaylcs  ?  now  Lychertda. 

tnut 
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Tmch  Prifjce  of  Tjre^ ' 

€nttr  Lychoridd. 

lyehor.  Hccre  is  a  thing  too  young  for  fuch  a  place. 
Who  if  it  had  conccit,woulcI  dic,a$  I  am  like  to  doc : 
Take  in  your  armes  this  pccce  of  your  dead  Qucenc. 

Peri.  How? how  Lychortda  ? 

Lycho.  Paticncc(good  fir)  do  not  afsift  the  ftormc, 
Hccr*s  all  that  is  left  liuing  of  your  Qucenc  j 
A  litlc  Daughter  :  for  the  fake  of  Jt, 
Be  manly, and  take  comfort. 

Per,  O  you  Gods/ 
Why  do  you  make  vs  loue  your  goodly  gyfti, 

Andfnatch  them  ftraight  away?  we  heere  below. 
Recall  not  what  we  giuc,  and  therein  may 
Vfc  honour  with  you. 

Lycho.  Patience  (good  fir)  euen  for  this  charge. 

*P*r.  No  A' mylde  may  be  thy  life. 
For  a  more  bluflerous  birth  had  ncuer  Babe: 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions',  for 
Thou  art  the  rudelycft  welcome  to  this  world, 
Thateuer  was  Princes  Ciuld  :  happy  what  followes. 
Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  natiuitic. 
As  Fire,Ayre,Water,Earth,and  Hcauctt  can  make, 
To  harould  thee  from  the  wombc  : 
Euen  at  the  firft,thy  lofie  is  more  then  can 
Thy  portage  quit,with  all  thou  canft  find  heerc: 
Now  the  good  Gods  throw  their  bed  eyes  vpon*t» 

Enter  t^doo  Saylers. 

i.Sajfl.  What  courage  fir  ?  God  fauc  youo 

Ter.  Courage  cnou  wh,I  do  not  feare  the  flaw. 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worft  :  y  ct  for  the  loue 
Of  this  poore  Infantjthisfi-elL  new  fea-farer, 
I  would  it  w  ould  be  quiet. 

i.Sayl.  Slake  the bolinsthercj  thou  wilt  not  wilt  thou*: 
Blow  and  fplit  thy  felfe; 

s.':iayl.  ButSca-roome,and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
Killcthc  Moone,l  care  not. 

E  2.  i^Sayi,  Sir 
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t.  Sir  your  QiiecnemuftouertQardithcfca  workcshic. 
The  Wind  i$  lowd,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  Ship 

BccleRrdofthcdead,        .....  ^    > 

"Per.  That's) our fuperftition. 

r .  Pardon  vs/irj  with  vs  at  Sea  it  hath  birt  ftillobrcrucd. 
And  wc  arc  ftrong  in  eaftc«ic,thercfore  briefly  y  ccM'cr, 

Ter.  As  you  thinkcmcctjfor  ihemuft  oU^r  board  ftraight: 
MoftvvrctchcdQucenc."  j. : 

Z^cfctfr.  Hecrcfliclycsfir. 

Peri.  AtcrriblcChild-bedhaftthouhidCmydcarc, 
No  light,no  fire,thVnfricndIy  elements, 
Forgot  thee  vttcrly,norhauc I  time 
To  giue  thee  hallciwd  to  thy  graue,  but  ftraight, 
MuftcaftthcefcarclyCoffmd,!noarc,  . 

Where  for  a  monument  vpon  thy  bones. 
The  ayrc  rcmayning  lampcs , the  belching  Whale^ 
And  humming  Water  mull  orcwclme  thy  corpcs, 
Lyinf^  with  finiple  Qiels  :a  ^7^^'^»<''«, 
Bid  iijflw  bring  me  Spice$,Inckc,and  Taper, 
My  Casket,  and  ray  lewcls  s  and  bid  !Z\(^fc<wrff»!' 
Brmg  me  theSattin  G)fFin :  lay  the  Babe 
Vpon  the  Pillow  •,  hie  thee  whiles  I  fay 
A  prieftly  farewell  to  her «  fodainely,  woman. 

2.  Sir,  wchaue  a  Chiftbeacath  the  hatches, 
Caulkt  and  bittumed  ready. 

Ptfi,  I thanke thee: Mariner f4y,whatCoaftis<^ly$ J 

a.  Wccarenccre7*/7<»»^f, 

I'tYt,  Thither  gentle  Mariner,  > 

Alter  thy  courfc  for  Tyre  :  When  can  fl  thou  reach  it? 

2*  BybreakcofdaVjiftheWnidceafe. 

7^fri.  O  make  for  T/?««fy«/, 
There  will  I  vifit  CUon^i'ov  the  Babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyru:'^  there  Uelaaue  it 
At  careful]  nurfing :  goc  thy  way  c$  goodMariner, 
lie  bring  the  body  prefcntly .  Exit^ 

€ptit 
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Pericles  Prime  of  Tyre» 

Enter  Lord  Ctrymon  "Heithaftrttantt 

Cery»  PhyUntoHyhoe. 

Suter  Pljy'emort, 

Phyl.  Dotli  my  Lord  call? 

Ctyy.  Get  Fire  and  meat  for  thefe  poorc  men, 
T'3s  been  a  turbulent  and  ftormie  night» 

Stru,  1  hauc  been  in  many,  but  fuch  a  night  as  this. 
Till  now,I  ncare  endured: 

C^ry.   Your  Maiftcr  will  be  dead  ere  yoM  returnc, 
There's  nothing  can  be  miniftred  to  Nature, 
That  can  rccoucr  him :  giue  this  to  the  Pothccary, 
And  tcllmchowitworkcs. 

Snter  two  (jtntUmen, 

j.(jent.  Good  morrow. 

2 ,  Gent,  Good  morrow  to  your  Lordlbip, 

Ctry.  Gcntlemen,why  doe  you  ftirre  fo  early? 

z.^ent.  Sir,ourlodgings  ftandingblcakevponthcfea, 
Shooke  as  the  earth  did  quake  : 

The  very  principals  did  fceme  to  rend  and  all  to  topple : 
Pure  furprizcand  fearc,maderae  to  quite  thehoufe. 

2  .(^ent .  Th  at  is  the  caufc  vv  c  trouble  you  fo  early, 
T'is  not  our  husbandry. 

Ctry.  O  you  fay  well. 

i.Qfnt.  ButI  much  maruaile  that  your  LorcllLip, 
Hauingrich  tire  about  you,fhould  at  thcfcearly  bowers^ 
Shake  ofTthegaJdcnflumberofrepofe',  tis naoifl:  flrange 
Nature  fbeuld  befo  conuerfant  with  Paine, 
Being  thereto  not  compelled.  - 

Cery.  IholditeuerVertiie  and  Cunning, 
Were  endowments  great€r,thenNobleneflc  &  Riches  5 
Carelefic  Hey  res,  may  the  two  latter  darken  and  expendj/ 
But  Immortalitic  attendcs  the  former,  1 
Making  a  man  a  god  ; 
T'isknowne,!  euer  haue  ftudied  Phyficke  t 
Through  which  fccrct  Artjiby  turning  ore  Authorities, 

t  3.  1  hauc  ! 
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The  FUj  of 

Ihauc  togcathcr  with  my  praftirc,mAcic  fimyliar. 

To  mc  and  to  niy  ay dc,thc  blcft  into  fions  that  d  wcls 

In  Vcectiucs,in  Mcttals,Stoncs :  and  can  fpcakc  of  the 

DifturDances  that  Nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  •, 

which  doth  giuc  roc  a  mo  re  content  in  courfe  of  true  delight 

Then  to  be  thirfty  after  tottering  honour,  or 

Tie  my  plcafure  vp  in  filkcn  Baggcs, 

To  pleafethcFoole  and  Death. 

2.Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephe/nf, 
Poured  foorth  your  charitic,and  hundreds  call  therafeluM^ 
Your  Creatures*,  who  by  you,haue  been  reftored  5 
And  not  your  knowlcdge,your  pcrfonall  payne. 
But  cuen  your  Purfc  ftill  open,  hath  built  Lord  Ccrimtn, 
Such  ftrong  renowne^as  time  fhall  ncuer. 

Bntert^oorthreevmhaChtft, 

Stru.  Sojlift  there. 

Cer.  What's  that? 

Ser.  Sir,eucn  now  did  the  fca  toffe  vp  vpon  our  iliorc 
This  Chift  J  tis  offome  wracke. 

Cw.  Set't  do wne,  let's  lookcvpon't. 

2. gent,  T'islikeaCoffinjfir. 

C^r,  What  ere  it  be, t'lswoondroushcauicj 
Wrench  it  open  flraight : 
If  the  Seas  ftomacke  be  orechargM  with  Gold, 
T'ls  a  good  conftraint  of  Fortune  it  belches  vpon  vs. 

2.<^ent,  T'isfo,my  Lord. 
Cer.  How  clofe  tis  caulkt&:  bottomed,did  the  fea  cart  it  vpj 

Str.  I  neucr  faw  fo  huge  a  billow  fir,a$  toft  it  vpon  fhorc. 

CfT.  Wrench  it  open  foftjit  fmels  moft  fweetly  inmy  fcRfc. 

^.<^c"r.  A  delicate  Odour. 

Ctr.  Aseuer  hitmynoftrill:fo,vpwithit. 
Oh  you  raoft  potent  Gods  /  what's  here,a  Corfc? 

i.Gem.  Moftftrange. 

Cer.  Shrowded  in  Cloth  of  ftate,balmed  and  entrcafured 
with  full  bagges  of  Spices,  a  Pafport  to  ^ folio,  perfcft  mcc 
in  the  Characters : 

Hetrt 
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Pericles  Prince  of  Tyrt» 

Metre  1  gint  to  vn^erfianci, 
Ifert  this  Ccffin  drtues  alaod ; 
/  King  Pericles  hMU  loft 
Thus  Qjieene  ^vforth  all  our  mun^aine  (oft  i 
Who  finds  her^gtue  her  harymf^ 
She  n  04  the  Daughter  of  a  King: 
'Sefidci^  this  Trea(urefor  afee^ 
The  (j»ds  result  hti  charitte. 
If  thou  liueft  Terteles,  thou  haft  a  heart. 
That  euer  cracks  for  vvoe,this  chaunc'd  to  nieht. 
S.Gent.  MolHikcIyfir. 

^'f.Nay  certainely  to  night/orlookchow  frefliflieloolc* 
They  were  too  rough, that  threw  her  in  the  fca. 
Make  a  Fire  within-,Tetch  hither  all  my  Boxes  in  ray  Clofc^ 
Death  may  vfurpc  on  Nature  many  howers^and  yet 
The  fire  of  life  kindle  againe  the  orc-pred  fpirits  : 
1  heard  of  an  E^ipttan  that  had  p.howers  lien  dead. 
Who  was  by  good  applyaunce  recouered. 

Lnt'r  one  rvith  N-^pkfns  ind  Fire. 
Well  fayd,  well  fayd  j  the  fire  and  clothes :  the  rough  and 
WofuU  Miifitk  thatwehaue^caufcit  to  found  bcfeechyou^ 
The  Violl  once  more  j  how  thou  ftirr'ft  thou  blockcj 
The  Mufickc  there :  I  pray  you  giue  her  ay  re : 
Gentlemen, this  Quecnc  will  liuc. 
Nature  awakes  a  warmth  breath  out  of  herj 
She  hath  not  been  entranc'ft  abouefiuehowcrs; 
Sec  how  flic  ginncs  to  blow  into  li  fes  flower  againc. 

/  .Cjent,  The  Heaucns,through  you,cncreafc  our  wonder. 
And  fcts  vp  your  fame  for  cuer. 

Cer.   She  j$aliue,behold her  cy -lids, 
Cafes  to  thofcheaucnly  iewels  which  Pericles  hath  lof^, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold, 
The  Diamonds  of  a  moft  prayfcd  water  dotfi  appearc. 
To  make  the  world  twifc  rich, hue,  and  make  vs  weep«. 
To  hcare  your  fate,fairc  crcature,rarc  as  you  fccmc  Jo  bcc. 
SheerrnMes. 
Thai,  O  dcarc  Dtana.^  where  am  I  ?  whcrc's  my  Lord? 

What 
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I 
Ti&<  ?Uy  of 

What  world  is  tfiis? 

i.Gcnt.  Tsnotthisftrangc?         i.qet.t.  Moftrare. 

Cen.  Hu  Oi  (my  gentle  neighbours)  lend  mc  your  hands, 
To  the  next  Chamber  bcarc  her :  gctlmnen: 
Now  this  matter  muft  be  lookt  to  for  her  relapfc 
Jsmortall :  come,  come  •,  and  S/cel4piMs  guide  vs. 

Th(y  cxrrj  her  away,  Sxennt  omnet. 
Enter  Periclef,j4thitrfus,rvtth  Clean  And  Dionifa. 

Per.  Mcfft  honored C/fwr,l  maft  needs  be  gonc,my  twcluc 
months  arc  cxpirM,andTy»/«  ftandes  in  a  litigious  peace: 
Yon  and  yourtady  take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulnelTc, 
^he  Gods  make  vp  the  reft  vpon  you . 

Cu.  Your  rhakcsoffoituncsthoughthcyhantyoumor- 

Yet  glaunce  full  wondringly  on  vs.  (tally 

2)/.0  your  fweet  Qnccnc  /  that  the  ftriO:  fates  had  pleaf'd, 

you  had  brought  her  hither  to  haue  bkft  mine  cies  with  her. 

Ter.  Wc  cannot  but  obey  the  powers  aboucvs  J 
Could  I  rage  and  rore  as  doth  the  fea  {he  lies  in. 
Yet  the  end  muft  be  as  tis :  my  gentle  babe  Mitrma, 
"W  hom,for  ilic  was  borne  at  fea,I  haue  named  fo^ 
Here  I  charge  your  charitlewithall',  Icauing  her 
The  infant  of  your  car€,bcfceching  you  to  giuehcr 
Princely  training,  tliat  {he  may  be  niancrc'd  as  fhc  is  borne. 

CU.  Feare  no£(my  Lord)but  thinkc  your  Grace, 
Thatfcd  my  Countric  with  your  Comej  for  which, 
The  peoples  prayers  ftill  fall  vpon  y  ou,niuft  in  your  child 
Be  though  t  on,ifneglcdion  {hould  therein  make  mc  vile, 
The  common  boclyoy  you  relieu'd, 
Would  force  me  to  my  ducty :  but  if  to  that, 
My  nature  ncede  a  fpurre.the  Gods  reuengeit 
Vpon  me  and  mine.to  the  end  of  generation. 

^w.  I  beieeue  you,your  honour  and  .yoar  goodnes. 
Teach  me  too't  without  your  vowes,till  {he  be  maried, 
Madame, by  bright  Df4»rf,whom  we  honour, 
All  vnfifterd  fhall  this  heyreofmmc^emaync,     . 
Though  I /hew  will  in'tj  foltakcmyleauc: 
Good  Madanic,make  me  blefTcd  in  your  care 
In  bringing  vp  my  Child.  (Ur*  I 
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Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre, 

Dion,  I  hauc  one  my  (circ,who  ftijiJl  not  be  more  dccfe 
to  my  refpc<5lthcn  yours,my  Lord# 

Peri.  Madam,my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cler,  WccI  bring  your  Grace  cne  to  the  edge  ath  fliore, 
thengiucyouvptothe  mask'd  Neftnne^  and  the  gentled 
winds  ofheauen* 

Peri.  I  will  imbrace  your  offer,  come  deereft  Madame, 
O  notcares  Z,«'Atf>'/Wa,noteares,!ooke  to  your  Utlc  Millns, 
on  who(c  grace  you  may  depend  hereafter  :  come  my 
Lord. 

Enter  Cerimofi,4Hd  Tharfa. 

Cer^  Madam,  thiiLettcr,andfomccertaineIeweIs, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  Coffcr,which  arc  at  your  command  : 
Know  you  the  ChareAer? 

ThAT.lth  rayLordsjthatlwasfhiptatfealwell  rcmem- 
kcr,euen  on  my  learning  time,  but  whether  there  dciiue- 
red,by  the  holic  gods  I  cannot  rightly  fay :  but  fmre  King 
P^r/<r/f/ my  wedded  Lord,  I  ncre  lliali  fee  againe,  a  vaQall 
Iiucric  will  i  take  me  to,and  neucr  morchaue  ioy. 

Cler.  Madam,if  this  you  purpo(c  as  ye  fpeakc, 
Dianaes  Temple  is  not  diftant  farre. 
Where  you  may  abide  til!  your  date  expire, 
Moreoucr  if  you  p!ca(c  a  Neccc  of  mine, 
Shall  there  attend  you* 

ThtK*  My  recompcncc  is  thanks,  thats  all, 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  fnaalK    Ixit. 

Fnfgr  (Sower, 


Imagine  PfricksurtmieaxTyre, 
Welcomd  andictled  to  his  ovwicdcfirti 
His  wofull  Qnccnc  wc  leiueat  Efhifus-t 
Vnto  Z)#*«4  tKcr's  a  VotwifJc. 

F 


New 
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Vericles  Prince  #/*  fjre. 

Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fall  growing  fcencniuft  fin^ic 
At  Tha^jus,!lL\\d  by  Cleontvamd 

In  Mulicks  Icttcrs,\vho  hath  g^ind 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  hicboththcartand place 
Ofgcucrall  vrondcr :  but  alackc 
That  monllcr  Enuic  oft  the  wraclcc 
Ofcarncd praife,  liartnaiixfc 
Scckc  to  take  Oif  by  trcafons  knife. 
And  in  this  kinde,  our  Clean  hath 
Oncdaughtcrand  a  full  grownc  wench, 
Eucn  right  for  Hurriagc  light :  this  Maid 
Hight  Fhilo:en '.  and  it  is  (aid 
For  ccrtainc  '\\\  our  ilorie,  (Tiec 

Would  cucrwith  Mannahcc. 

Beer  when  they  wcaude  theflcded  filke, 

Wtth  fingers  long,fmaIl,white as  milke, 

Or  when  Ihe  would  withfliarpc  needle  wound, 

The  Cambrickc  which  fhr  mn^c  more  found 

By  hurting  it  or  when  too'th  Lute 

She  fung,and  made  the  night  bed  mate. 

That  ftill  records  with  mone,or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  conlVantpcn, 

Vaile  fo  her  Midrcile  D$An  (hll. 

This  Phytoten  contends  in  skill 

With  abfoiutc  Mxrmn  :  fb 

The  Doue  of  r-s^^/ might  with  the  crow 

Vic  feathers  \vhite,yi/>wiwrf  gets 

All  pfayfes,  which  are  paid  as  debfJ^ 
And  not  as  g.iRn,tiiisr()darkcs 
In  y^y/cyr^-wailgracefull  markes. 
That  Cltons  wife  with  Enuic  rare, 
A  prcfent  murderer  does  prepare 
For  good  i^rfir/Wjthat  her  daughter 

Mighl 
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'?erictes  frincffTyru 

Might  ffanif  pecrlcnrc  by  this  fliughtcr. 
The  fooiiTT  her  v.lc  thought*  to  Ikiid  J 
Lt<  h^riiia  our  nurfc  is  dead, 
And  curfcd  DtomK.^  hath 
The  prconant  inftrumcntorwra^b, 
Prcftforthisbio>,rhcvnbornccucnt, 
I  dor  comncndtoyo'jrco'.ucnt, 
Oncly  I  carried  u mgcd  Time, 

Pod  one  the  Jamc  fcctc  ofniv  rime. 
Which  neucr could  I  foconuey, 
Vnlclfeyour  thoughts  went  on  my  way, 
VtoMtKA  docs  appcafe, 
With  Lt9Hn»t  a  niurthcrcr.  Exit, 

P'*«.  Thyoathrcmembtfr,thouhaarworncto  doo*r, 
tisbut  J  blowc  vhich  ncDcr  iJ.all  bee  knowne  ,  thou 
canft  r.otcloe  a  thtiig  in  the  uorlde  fo  foone  to  vccldc 
thcc  foiruch  prohtc  :  let  nor  conkiencc  which'is  bur 
coId,jn  fld.njng,  tiiyloue  bofomejcnfisn^  too  nicelic, 
norlctpitricuh'cheuen  uon.en  kiue  caftoff,  melt  thee, 
biitbeafoulJ.crtofhy  purpofc. 

Lrou,   \  u  |]|  dcoVjbur yet  (he  is  a  goodly  creafure. 

Dton.   The  f  trcr  then  the  Gods  Ibould  haue  her. 

Here  Ibecom/succpinglor  her  oncly  Mirtrclle  death, 
Thou  art  rtrjliid-', 

LeoH,  lamrcioiudc. 

E>i:er  A/^ritta  rritb  a  S.>si^t  ef/Isivf  r. 

M^-i.  Ko  :  T  xtilJ  ;obrr///'.f  of  her  ncccV  to  nrov.e 
thvgr  eric  ^v■:fh  Flourrs,tbe  vcIlowes,blev,cs.  the  n-.Trlc 
Violrts,a.-.d  Maripolc's  Ib^II  as  a  C.irpct  hang  vpon  r.v 
graiK,v^  hilc  Sommcr davcs  doth  lan:Ayc  me noorc  OM.d, 

F  1  hnrr.r 
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fmcUsftivctolT'jrt^  ' 

borne  in « ttfmpcft,whcn  my  mother  didc,tlvs  worldto  mc 
is  a  laftmg  ftormc,whirring  mc  from  nay  fric^nds. 

Dton.  How  r\o>iN  Marina, '^\\y  doeyow  keep  alone? 
How  chauncc  my  daughter  is  not  with  you? 
Doc  notconfumeyour  bloui  with  forrowing, 
Haue  you  a  nurfc  of'mc  ?  Lord  how  your  fauours 
Changd  with  *his  vnprofitablc  woe: 
Comegiuc  mcyour  flowcrs,crc  the  (ca  marrc  it, 
Walkc  with  Leomne.iht  ayrc  is  quickc  there. 
And  it  pcrccs  and  lharpcn«  the  ftomackc, 
Corac  Z.<roM»«<r  take  her  by  the  armc,walkc  with  her. 

Mori.  No  I  pray  you,Ilc  not  bereaueyou  of  your  feruat. 

Bion^  Comc^ome,!  loucthc  king  your  fatherland  your 
fclfc,with  more  thenforrainc  heart,wcc  cuery  day  expect 
him  hcrcjwhcn  he  fhall  come  and  find  our  Paragon  to  all 
reports  thus  blaOed, 

He  will  repent  the  breadth  ofhis  great  voyagCjblamc  both 
my  Lord  and  me,  that  we  haue  taken  no  care  to  your  bed 
courfcSjgo  I  pray  you,waIkc  and  be  chearfull  onc^gainc, 
rcfcructhat  excellent  complexion ,  which  did  (kale  the 
eyes  of  yong  and  old.  Care  not  for  me,  I  can  gc  c  home  a- 
lonc# 

Minn*  W^IIjl  will  goe,but  yet  I  haue  no  defire  too  it* 

Z)/M.  Come,  comcjl  know  tis  good  for  youjwalkchalfc 
an  houre  Leettine,3ii  the  leaft.rcmcmbcr  what  I  haue  fed. 

Lt9M*  I  warrant  you  Madam. 

DioM^  IleleaueyoumyfwccteLadie,  for  a  while,  pray 
walkefoftlyjdoc not hcatc your bloud,  what,  I  muft  haue 
care  of  you. 

MAvi.  My  thank*  fweetc  Madamc,I$  this  wind  Wcfterlie 
tharblowes? 

Lfon.  Southwcft* 

Mart*  Whrn  I  was  borne  the  wind  was  North* 

Leon.  VValiro? 

M'ifi,  My^thcr,asnutrcrcs,did  ncuer  fearc,butcryed 
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Vtffcks  prmce  of  Tyre, 

pod fca-m^lKo  the  Saylcrs, galling  h^s  kingly  hands  ha- 
].ng  ropes,  ahdclafpmgtothcMaft,  endured  a  Tea  tha(al. 
molt  biirit  the  decke. 
Leon.   When  was  this.' 

Mari.  When  I  was  borne,  neucrwas  uaucs  nor  winde 
more  violent,and  from  the  ladder  tackle,  waOics  oti'a  can- 
uas  clyi«er,haresone,woltout  ?and  with  adroprinc  n> 
durtric  they  skip  from  Itemc  to  (Icrnc  ,  the  Boarluaii^x 
uhi{Hcs,and  the  Maimer  calks  and  trebles  their  conlulion , 
Lfor:*  Come  fay  your  prayers. 
Mari.  Whatmcaiieyou? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  littlcfpacc  for  praicr,  I  graunt  k^ 
pray,but  bee  not  tedious,  forthcGods  are  qiHckeof  care, 
and  I  am  fwornc  to  do  my  workc  with  ha(k. 
AL:rt.  Why  will  you  kill  me? 
Zfo;?.  ToiatisficmyLadic* 

Adari.  Why  would  (lice  hauemcekild  now  ?  as  lean  re- 
member  by  my  troth,  I  neucr  did  her  hurt  in  alfmy  life ,  I 
ncucrfpakebadworde,  nor  did  ill  turne  to  anie  lining  crea- 
ture :  Belecue  mc  law,I  neucr  killd  a  Moufc,  nor  hurt  a  Fly  : 
I  trodc  vpon  a  worme  ag^imft  my  will,but  I  wept  fort.How 
hauc  I  offendcd,whcrein  my  death  might  yccld  her  anic 
profitjor  my  lifb  imply  her  any  danger? 

Leon,  My  Commi/Iion  is  not  to  rcafon  of  thcdced.but 
doo't. 

AUri,  You  will  not  doo't  for  all  the  world  I  hope:  you 
are  well  fauoured,  and  your  lookes  foreihew  you  hauc  a 
gentle  heart,!  faw  you  latclie  when  you  caught  hurt  in  par- 
ting two  that  fought.-good  footh  k  lliewdc  well  m  you,  do 
fo  now,  your  Ladic  fcckes  my  lifcCome,you  bctwccne^nd 
fane  poore  mce  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  fworne  and  will  difpatch.        Enttr  Ptrars. 

/'/V^/*!*  Holdvillaine. 

rtr^*2*  A  prize,a  prize. 

PiMt,}.  Halfepart  mates,  halfe  part.    Come  lets  hauc 

F  ^  her 
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f  (rides  Prmtt  tftjrCJ* 

hcT  aboord  fodaini/. 

Exit, 

Enter  Lttmne, 

tetft.  Thcfe  rogucing  thcojcsfcruc  the  great  Vynti 
Vaides,  and  they  hau<r  fcizd  MArtnAy  Icthcrgoc,  thcr's  na 
hope  fhcc  will  rcturne ,  He  Avcarc  (hecs  dead,  and  thrownc 
into  the  Sea ,  but  ile  fee  riuther :  pcrhappes  they  will  bur 
picafo  themfelues  vpon  her ,  not  carnc  her  aboord ,  it  Ihee 
remaine 
Whome  they  hauc  rauirtit,  oauft  by  mcc  be  lUinc, 

Exit, 

'\Entcr  the  thret  Bxwiet, 

Fander.  Boutt, 

Boklt.   Sir. 

?^.ndt  r.  Searche  the  market  narrowely ,  UH^ttftjHe  is 
full  of  gallants,  wee  loft  too  much  much  money  this  mart 
by  becing  too  wenchlclfc. 

Baytd.  Wee  were  neuer  Co  much  out  of  Creatures ,  wc 
h:  ue  but  poore  three, and  the/  can  doe  no  more  then  they 
can  doe, and  the/  with  contmuail  adlion,are  eucn  as  good 
as  rotten. 

Pander.  Therefore  lets  haue  frelh  ones  what  ere  wee  pay 
for  them,  \i  there  bee  not  a  conference  to  be  vfJe  in  eueric 
trade,. wee  (hall  neucr  profpcr, 

A^W.  Thou  (iyi\.  truc,ri$  notour  bringing  vpof  poorc 
ballards,as  I  rhinke,!  hauc  brought vp  (bmeelcucr# 

Bou/t.  I  to  cleucn,  and  brought  tucm  downc  againe, 
but  Hiall  Ifearche  the  market? 

Baivde.  What  elfc  man  ?  the  ftirffe  we  haue ,  a  flrong 
winde  will  blowc  it  to  pccccs,  they  arc  fo  piitifully  foducn. 
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fericlci  Prince  of  Tyc_,, 

Pafi^c.  Thou  aycft  true,  thcr's  ruo  viiwlio^ciouic  j 
confcicncc ,  the  poorc  Tr4»f./H.ir,i^  „  dew  J  tiut  lave  wifli 
thclittlcbaggadgc. 

^Wr.  i ,  Ihce  quickly  poupt  him,(lie  made  him  roaO- 
mcAtctorwormcs,  but  Ilcgoc  fcarchc  the  marker. 

Extr, 

Pa»<J.  Three  or  fourc  thoufande  Checkins  were  as 
prcttie  a  proportion  to  hue  quietly,  and  (o  giue  oucr. 

£uw^.  Why,  to  giue  ouer  I  pray  yoa.Ms  it  a  lliamc  to 
get  when  wee  arc  oldc  ? 

P^yici.  Oh  our  crcdite  comes  not  in  Hkc  the  commo- 
ditic  ,  norchecommoditic  wages  not  with  the  daunger  : 
therefore  ifin  our  youthes  we  could  picke  vp  fomc  prcttie 
cllate,  t'were  notamilfe  to  keepeour  doorc  hatch'r,  bclldcs 
the  fore  tearmcs  we  (land  vpon  with  the  gods,  wilbe  ftrong 
uithvs  For  gluing  ore. 

Bawd.  Come  other  forts  offend  as  well  as  wee. 

Ptvtd.  As  welJ  as  wee,  I ,  and  better  too  ,  wee  offendc 
uorfe,  neither  \s  our  profe^Tion  any  trade ,  It"s  no  calling, 
but  hccrc  comes  B»Hlt, 


Enter  Boult  with  the  Pirates  W  UMarin^, 

B»Mlt.  Come  your  wayes  my  maimers, you  fay  llicc's  a 
virgin. 

Sayler,  Q  Sir,  wee  doubt  it  not. 

Boklt,  MaOcr,!  haue  gone  through  for  this  pecccyou 
fee,  ifyoulike  hcrfo,  if  not  I  haue  iol^  my  earned* 

B*T»cl.  Roult  has  Oiee anic  qualities  ? 

Boult.  Shec  has  a  good  face,  fpc  akes  well ,  and  has  ex- 
cellent good  cloathcs :  thcres  no  farther  nccclfitic  of  quj- 
Jitics  can  make  her  be  refiiz'd 

Btmd,  Wliat's  her  price  B»ult  I 
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Pericles  Frincc  of Tyre^ 

39f(iu  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thoufand  peaces. 
PrfW,  Wcll/oHowme my  nnaiftcrs,you  /hall  hauc youp 
money  prcfcnly,  wife  take  her  in,inftru(^  her  what  (he  ha* 
to  doc,  that  (he  may  not  be  rawe  in  her  entertainment 

BttnJ,  Bonlty  take  you  the  niarkcs  of  her,  the  colour  of 
her  hairc,complcxion,hcight,  her  age,  with  warrantof  her 
vjrvTinitic^nd  crie3Hc  that  wilgiue  moll  flulhaue  her  firft, 
fiich  a  maydcnhcad  were  no  chrapc  thing,  if  men  were  as 
ihcy  haue  beenerget  this  done  as  I  command  yoii, 
Boult,  Pcrformanceftiall  follow*         Exit, 
Mn*-,  Alackc  that  Leofttn^wis  Co  flacke/o  flow,he  (TiouU 
haacllrooke,  not  fpoke,or  that  thefe  Pirates,  not  enough 
barbarou3,had  not  oreboord  thrownc  aie,for  to  fcekc  my 
mother, 

Bdwd.  Why  lament  you  prcttic one? 
Mat*  That  I  am  prettic* 
Bajvd.  Come,the  Gods  haue  done  their  part  in  you# 
Af4ir*  laccufethemnot. 

Bawd*  You  are  light  into  my  hands,whcrcyou  are  like 
toliue. 

Afar,  The  more  my  fault,  to  fcapc  his  handc*,  where  I 
was  to  die. 
Bawd.  I,andyoii  Hiall  liue  in  peafure. 
Afar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes  indeed  Hiall  you,  and  tt fte  Gentlemen  of"  all 
fafliioiis,you  (hall  fare  well, you  (hall  haue  the  <iifFercnce  of 
all  complex  ion  Sjwhat  doc  you  (lop  your  cares .' 
Afar.  Arc  you  a  woman  i 

Bawd*  What  would  you  haue  mee  be^and  I  bee  not  a 
woman  I 
Afar*  An  honcft  woman,or  not  a  woman. 
Bawd.  Marie  whip  thcGolTcling^  I  thinke  I  ihall  haue 
fomcthingto  doe  with  you, come  your  a  young  foolilh 
7apling,and  mufl  be  bowed  as  I  would  hiuc  you. 
Afar.  The  Oods  defend  mct 
'      •  Bawd* 
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Pericles Pr'mce  pfTjre, 

B4Md.  IfitplMfcthc  Goditodcfcnd  you  by  men,  then 
men  mud  comfortyou,mcn  miift  feed  you ,  men  ftir  you 
vp :  BsMlts  rcturnd.  Now  fir,  haft  thou  cridc  her  through 
the  Market? 

BouJf*  I  haue  cryde  her  almoft  to  the  number  of  her 
iiaires,!  haue  drawne  her  pidure  with  my  voice. 

Baud.  And  I  prctheetell  me,how  doft  thou  find  tlic  in- 
dination  ofthe  pcopIe,efpccially  of  the  yongcr  fort? 

Boult*  Faith  they  Jiftcnedto  mee,  as  they  would  haue 

harkcned  to  their  fathers  tcftament,  there  was  a  Spaniards 

mouth  watred^nd  he  went  to  bcdtoherveric  dcfcriprion. 

Baud.  We  (hall  haue  him  here  to  morro\f  with  his  bcft 

ruffcpn. 

Bouit.  To  night,  tonight,  but  Miftreifedoeyouknowe 
the  French  knight,  that  cowres  ethc  hams  I 
Bau^^  Who,  Mounfieur  Verollns  ? 
Boult.  I,  he,  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclama- 
tion,buthc  madcagroanc  at  it,and  fworc  he  u  ould  fee  her 
to  morrow. 

Baud.  WeII,weII,as  for  him,hce  brought  his  difeafchi- 
ther,herehe  docs  butrepairc  it,  I  knowcheewiil  come  in 
our  fliadow, to  fcattc r  his  crownes  in  the  Sunne, 

Bouht  Welijifwchadofeueric  Nation  a  traucllcr, wee 
fliould  Iodg«  them  with  this  fignc. 

Baud*  Pray  you  come  hither  a  whil<J  ,  you  haue 
Fortunes  comming  vpponyou,  markc  mee,  you  muft 
feeme  to  doe  that  fearcfully,which  you  commit  willing- 
ly, defpifcprofite,  where  you  haue  moftgaine,  toweepc 
thatyouliueasycc  doe,  makes  pittic  in  your  Louers  fcl- 
dome,  but  that  pittic  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  a  meerc  profite. 
Mart*    Ivndcrftandyounot. 

Boult.  O  take  her  home  Miftreilc,  take  her  home,  thefc 
bluflics  of  hers  muft  bcc  qucncht  with  fomc  prcfcnt 
pradifc* 

G   ;■  Mm. 
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TtricUs  Fr'tMce (^fTjre, 

Mtri,  Tilou  Q/cft  true  yfaith,  fo  they  raull,  for  your 
Bndcgoes  to  thit  with  (hame,which  is  her  wiy  to  goc  with 
wirruiir, 

BoHlt.  Faith fomc  doc.andfomc  doenotjbutMiftrclP: 
if  Ihaucbjrgaind  forthc  ioynt* 
BuMul*  Thou  miift  cut  a  uiorfcll  off  the  fpit* 

Boklt.  Imayfc. 

BauJ,  Who  fhould  dcnic  k  I 
Come  young  one,  I  Uke  the  manner  of  your  garmentg 
well. 

Boult.  I  by  my  faith,they  fliall  not  be  changd  yet. 

Euttel,  5oW/,rpend  thou  that  in  tl>etownc:  reportwhat 
a  foiournTwe  haue,  youlc  loafc  nothing  by  cuftonie. 
When  Nature  frajTide  this  pcecc,  Ihcc  meant  thee  a  good 
turne,  therefore  fay  what  a  pirragonlhe  is  ,  and  thou  hall 
the  harucil  out  of  thine  ownc  report. 

Bottli.  I  warrant  you  Miftrclur,  twunder  fliall  not  foa- 
wakc  the  beds  of  Eeles  as  my  giufngotKher  beaurie  ihri 
vp  the  lewdly  enclined^lle  bring  home  lome  to  night, 
BauJ*  Come  your  wayes, follow  me. 

Afart.  If  fires  be  bote,  knmcs  lharpe,or  waters  decpc, 
Vntide  I IKII  my  virgin  knot  will  kcepe» 
Z)M«Mayde  my  purpofc. 

Band.  What  haucwcto  doc  with  DianMy  pray  you  wiJl 
jrougoc  with  vsJ 


Enter  Cteon,ayu[ DiontK^.  , 

Diort^  Why  ere  you  foohfhjCan  it  be  vndon€^ 
Oeon,  O  y)i<?*«-«,fuch^a  pcccc  of flaughtcr. 
The  Sunneand  Moonc  ncrc  lookt  vpon# 
Dt9f$*  Ithinkcyoukturacachid&agcru 


C/'# 
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Ter teles  Vrlnce  $f  Tjn, 
CIe«n.  Were  I  chicfc  Lord  of  all  this  fpaclous  ucrid  Mc 
giiic  It  to  vndothc  dccdc.O  Lad ic  much  Icifc  in  bloud  then 

vertuc,yct  a  Princes  to  cquall  any  fingic Crounc dth  earth- 
ith  lufticc  of  compare,©  villainc,i:f<»w«<r  v  lion-;  thou  hafl 
poifncd  too  ;  if  ti!cu  iiadfl  drunkc  to  him  tad  hccnc  a 
kindrdfc  bccomming  wclhhy  face,  w hat cand  thou  fa/ 
vhcn  noble  PencUs  ihajl  deraaund  iiis  child? 

Dicn.     That  dice  is  dead,  Nurfcs  are  not  the  fates  to  fo- 

fter  itjporcucrto  prcferuCjOiedideat  niehf,Ilc  fay  fc,  uho 

can  crolfc  it  vnlelTc  you  play  the  impious  Innocent    and 

i-or  an  honeft  attribute  ,  eric  our  ihcc  dyde   by  foulc 

play. 

Clr,  Ogoctoo,wcIl,\vcll,ofalIthe  h\}\ts  beneath  the 
hcaucns,tl.c  Gods  doe  like  this  worth 

Dm*  Bconeof  thofethatthinkcs  the  petiie  wrens  of 
Thar'u-s  will  fl;e  hence^anJ open  thisto Ptrtclcs,ldo  Ihame 
to  thi:d<co{uliata  noble  ftrainc  you  arc*,  and  ofhow  co- 
u.nrdafpir>« 

C/.'.  Tofuch  proceeding  v.I.o  euer  but  his  approba- 
tion addcd,though  not  his  pnnce  confcnt,  he  did  not  flow 
tiom  honourable  courfcs. 

DioK»  Be  it fb  then 5  yet  none  docs  knowc  but  you 
how  Ihec  came  dead,  r  ornone  can  knowc  Leor.ine  being 
gone.  Shccdid  difdaincmychildc,and  fioodc  bctwccnc 
hcT  and  her  fortunes  :  none  woulde  jooke  on  her,  but 
caO  their  gazes  on /I-/^rM«*f  hcc ,  whilcftrurs  was  blur- 
ted at,  and  hcldca  Mawkin  not  worth  the  time  of  dav^ 
Itpi;:rliiT)C  thorow,and  though  you  call  my  courfe  vn» 
naturall ,  you  not  yourichilde  well  louing,  yer  I  finde  it 
greets  mecasanentcrpnze  of  kindncifcperfornid  to  your 
fole  daughter. 

C/c.  Hcaucnsforgiueft. 

Dion.  And  as  for  Periciei,  whatfhould  hce  n;y,wcwept 
«•  ter  her  h :  arfcjSi  yet  we  mourne,her  monument  '\s  almoft 
iindlicd^Sc  her  epitaphs  ill  glittringgoldccharadcrscxpres 

G  I  agenc- 
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PerUlcs  PrkceofTpe. 

i  gcncrnW  prayfe  to  her,  and  care  in  V3at  whofc  cxpcncc 
tisdonc. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  Harpic, 
Which  to  bctriy,docft  with  thine  Angclls  face  ccaze  with 
thine  Eagles  talents, 

Dion.  Yerc  like  one  that  fuperfticioufl/, 
Doefwcarctoo'th  Gods,  that  Winter  kills 
Ttic  f  liics5but  yet  I  know,  youlc 
doe  as  I  adui/c* 

GovPirr,  Thus  time  wcwatlc,'&  long  leagues  make  niorr, 
Sailc  feas  in  CockIes,haue  and  wifh  but  fort. 
Making  to  take  our  imagination, 
from  bourne  to  bourne,region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardoned  wc  commit  no  crime. 
To  vfe  one  language,  in  each  feuerall  clime. 
Where  out  fceanes  fccmes  to  hue, 
I  dpc  bcfecch  you 

To  learneofmewho  (land  with  gappcs 
To  teach  you. 

The  ftages  ofour  ftorie  Ptricles 
Is  now  againe  thwarting  thy  wayward  (cas. 
Attended  on  by  many  a  Lord  and  Kn  ight. 
To  (ce  his  daughter  all  his  liuesdelight* 
OldfT^rAc^MMf  goes  along  behind. 
Is  left  to  gouerne  it,youDeare  in  mind» 
Old  EfcerteSyV/hom  HellicMHW  late 
-Aduancdein  time  to  great  and  hiceftate* 
Wcllfayling  fliips,and  bounteous  winds 
Haue  brought 

This  king  to  TA^ryMf^thinkc  this  Pilat  thought 
So  with  his  ftcrage,fhall  your  thoughts  grone 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,whafirft  is ^onc 
Like  moats  and  lhadowcs,iee  them 
Moueawhile,  . 

Your  earcsTnto  your  eyes  lie  reconcile. 

Jmfltwr 
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f  tricks  fr  h  c$  0/  Tyrt^. 

J'.r.tcrPerkltsat  tne^»cre,T»tth  gilhutrajfttet  Clem  MtJDtt- 
ni-ca  at  the  other,  Cleonfhtrces  Pericles  the  timh ,  nhereat  Pe- 
rides  makes  lamentAtttn,  f$tti§»fMke<hth,  and  in  a  mt^tj 
fitjfion  departs. 

Ganr.  ScC  how  bclccfc  may  fuffer  by  fotrlc  (howc, 
This  borrowed  paffion  ftands  for  true  oldc  woe  : 
And  Pericles  in  forrowc  all dcuour'd, 
With  fighcs  fliot  through, and biggcfttcarcs  orc-ftiowr'd. 
Lcaucs  Tharfttiy  and  aga/nc  imbarqucs,hccfw cares  \ 
Neiier  to  wafh  his  facc^nor  cut  his  nayrcs : 
Hcc  put  on  fack-cloth,  and  to  Sea  he  bcarcs, 
A  Tcmpcft  which  his  mortall  vellcll  tcares. 
And  yet  hcc  ry dcs  k  out ,  Nowc  pleafe  you  wit: 
The  Epitaph  is  for  Marine  writ,  by  wicked  Dim^. 
Thefaireft,  fweettfi,  Mftd  befi  lyes  heere, 
fVho  yvithered  in  her  faring  ofjeare : 
She  yoM  ofTyrm  the  Kings  daughter, 
0»  Tvhomfowle  death  hath  made  thii  jlaughter, 
Marina  veoijhee  caiCd ,  and  at  her  hyrth, 
Thetis  being  frcrndtfrvallorfed feme  fart  ath'earth : 
Therefore  the  earth  fearing  to  he  ore-fioived. 
Hath  Thetu  byrth-childe  ontheheattens  befioyped* 
fyhereferejhe  dees  andfmearesjheeleneuerfiintt 
Aiak^r aging  Battery  v9»njh9res  tfjUnt, 
No  viaor  docs  become  olackc  villanie, 
So  well  as  foft  and  tender  flattcrie : 
Let  Pericles  bclecuc  his  daughter's  dcad, 
And  bcarc  his  courfcs  to  be  ordered  5 
By  Lady  FortuneyV/hiU  our  Stcare  muft  play. 
His  daughters  woe  and  hcauiewcUaday. 
In  her  vnholie  fcruicc :  Patience  then. 
And  thinkc  you  now  arc  all  in  Mittelin^ 

Exit* 
Enter  two  gentlemen. 
I.  Gent*  Did  you  cucr  hcarc  the  like? 

G }  Ci/^tr* 
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Pericles  fntice  offjrLj] 

t.Cent.  No,norncucrflialldocin  fucha place ti  this, 
fliccbccing  once  gone.     , 

I.  But  to  hauc  diuinitic  prcach't  there  ,  did  you  cucr 
dreamcof  fuch  a  thing  ? 

1.  No,no,cojrjc,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdic  houfcSjftuirs 
goc  hcare  tlic  V^cdalls  fing  ? 

i.IIcdocany  thing  now  that  is  vertuous,  hut  I  am  out 
of  the  road  of  cutting  for  cucr.  Exit^ 

Enter  Bawdts  ^. 

Pand^  WcIl,I  had  rather  then  twice  the  worth  of  her 
Ojcc  had  nerc  come  hccrc* 

SawJ*  Tyc,  fyc,  vpon  her,  (lice's  able  to  frcze  the  god 
rriapWj  and  vndoe  a  whole  generation,  wcmu (I  cither  get 
her  rauiHied,  or  be  rid  of  her,  wiicn  fliC  lliouiu  doc  for  Cly- 
cnts  her  fitment, and  doc  nice  the  kiiulcntlfc  ot  ourpro- 
fc(I]on,nice  has  mc  her  quirks,hcr  reafons^  her  mafter  rea- 
fbns,  her  prayers,  her  knees,  tiiatflicc  would  make  a  P«W- 
tutr.eoi  thicdii:cll,if  hec  Ir.oiild  cheapen  a  kilTcof  hci. 

Poult.  Faith  I  nviflrauidilicr,  ornic'lcdisfumilh  vs 
of  all  our  Caualcrc*-  aj  and  make  our  fwcarcrs  pncQ'-* 

PAnc*  Kow  the  pose  vpon  her  greenc  fickiits  for  mee. 

BiiTvd.  faith  ther'3  no  way  to  be  riddc  on't  hut  by  the 
way  to  the  pox.Hcrc  tomes  the  Lord  Lyfimachts  difguifcd. 

Bos<l'»  Wee  Ihould  haue both "Lordc and  Lownc,if  the 
pceuidi  bagi:'ad;?c  woiilj  but  giuc  w  ly  to  cuilonicrs. 

]';-)ter  Lyfttnaclw.. 
Ljfim.  Hv)w  now,  how  a  doiizcn  of  vfrginitics  ? 

Bomd.  Now  the  GoiU  to  bicjle  your  Hotiour. 

Bortlt.  I  am  glaj  to  fccyo'ir  Honour  m  good  health. 

Li.  Younuy ,  fi)t'is  the  better  for  you  that  vwjr  re- 
fortc rs  rtand  vpon  f  jund  leggcs  ,  how  nowf  whollbme  ini- 
(juitichaueyou,thata  man  may  dcalc  withal!  ,anddcfic 
dicSurgion? 

Jut)vd.  Wee  hauc  hccrc  one  Sir,  if  flicc would,  but 

there 
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/ 


ftrhhifrinctifTy<iJ; 

th  ?rc  n  cacr  cam*  her  like  i  n  .  "^iittltnt.  (fa/. 

L'..  If  fli  jcVi  doc  the  dccJcs  oFdarkncs  thou  would  ll 

ZV»u.  Your  Honor  knows  wha:  t'ls  to  ixy  wcl  enough. 

Li.   v\' ell, call  forth, call  forth. 

Roult.  For  flcfliand  bloud  Sir,  white  and  rcd,yo a  (lull 
fcea  rofe,and  Ihc  were  a  rofc  indeed,  if  Ihcehad  bu£. 

Li.  What  prithi  \ 

JJcult.  OSir,  Icanbemodcft. 
Li.  That  dignities  the  rcnowne  of  a  Bawdc  5  nolclfc 
tiicn  it  giucs  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chafte. 

Daw^.  Heerc  conies  that  which  growcs  to  thcftalkc^ 
Ncucr  pluckt  yet  I  can  alFure  you. 
Is  Ihec  not  a  faire creature? 

Ly  Faith  llicc  would  Cerue  after  a  long  voyage  at  Sea^ 
Well  thcrci  for  you,  Icaue  vs. 

BaivJ*  I  bcfeccheyour  Honor  giuc  me  leaue  a  word, 
And  lie  haiic  done  prtfcntiy. 

Li.  I  bcfccchyoudoe. 

BiiTvd.  Firil,  I  would  haueyou  note,  this  is  an  Hono- 
rable man.  (note  him. 

M,ir.    I  define  to  fiiide  him  fo,  that  I  nuy  worthilic 

Bawd.   Next  hces  the  Gouerxior  of  this  countrcy;and 
X  man  whom  I  am  bound  too. 

Ma*  If  hcgoucmcthccountreyyouareboundtohim 
indeed,  but  how  honorable  hccisinthat,!  knowenot. 

B^wd.  Pray  you  without  anie  more  virginall  fencing, 
will  you  vfe  him  kindly  r  he  will  iyne  your  apron  with  gold. 

Af^*  What  hee  will  doe  gratioully,  I  will  thankfully 
rccciue. 

Li.  Ha  you  done? 

Bavrd.  My  Lord  dices  not  pac'fte  yet ,  you  mud  take 

(bme  paines  to  worke  her  to  your  mannage,  come  wee  will 

icaue  his  Hoaor,and  her  together,  goc  thy  wayes.    (trade  ? 

Li.  Now  pnttieone,  how  long  haucyou  beciie  at  this 

Ma.  What tridc Sir? 

Li,  Why 
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refieUi?rin^$fTfrtJ* 

Lu  Why,  I  cannot  n»mc  but  I  fluU  offend,     (nime  i€ 
Ma»  I  cannot  be  offcndci  with  my  trade ,  plcafcyou  to 

Li»  How  long  haue  you  bene  of  thisprofcflion  ? 
Afa.  Ere  fincc  I  can  remember. 

Li.  Did  you  goc  too't  fo  young,  were  you  a  gamcfter 
atfiuCjOr  atfcucn? 

Mm.  Earlycr  too  Sir,  if  now  I  bee  one. 

Ly.  Why  ?  the  houfc  you  dwell  in  proclaimei  you  to 
be  a  Creature  of  falc. 

Mm*  Doe  you  knowc  this  houfc  to  be  a  place  of  fuch 
rcfort,  and  will  come  intoo't?  I  heafefay  you're  of  honou- 
rable parts,  and  arc  the  Goucrnour  of  this  place. 

Li.  Why ,  hath  your  principall  made  knownc  vnto 
you  who  I  am? 

Ma.  Who  is  my  principall  ? 

Li.  Why,your  hearbe- woman ,  (he  that  fcts  feeds  and 
rootcsoffhamcand  iniquitie.    ' 

O  you  hauc  heard  fomcthing  of  my  power,  and  Co 
fland  aloft  for  morcfcrious  wooing ,  but  T  proteft  to  thee 
prctticone,  my  authoriticfhall  not/ccthcc,oreI/clooke 
friendly  vpon  thee,  come  bring  mc  to  fomcpriuate place  : 
Come,  come. 

Mm.  If  you  were  borne  to  honour,  fhew  it  now,  if  put 
vpon  yoUj  make  the  iudgemcntgood ,  that  thought  you 
worthieof  it. 

Li.   How's  this  ?  how's  this  ?  fomc  more ,  be  (age. 

^/^.  For  me  that  am  a  maide,thoughmoftvngentIe 
Fortune  hauc  plac't  mcc  in  this  Stic  ,  where  fincc  I  came, 
difeafcs  haue  becnc  foldc  decrer  then  Phificke,  that  the 
gods  would  fct  me  free  from  this  vnhalowcd  place,though 
they  did  chaungc  mecto  the  meancft  byrd  that  flycs  i'th 
purer  ayrc. 

Li.  \  did  not  thinkc  thou  couldft  haue  fpoke  fo  well, 
ncredremp't  thoucould'ft  ,  had  I  brought  hither  a  cor- 
rupted mindc ,  thy  fpccchc  had  alterecl  it ,  holde ,  heeres 

gokie. 
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}ir<L^'. 


Perides  Prince  ofTj 

goldc  for  thee,  pcrfcuerin  th*tclcarcway  thougoeftan'd 
the  gods  (Ircngthcn  thee, 

CJ^4.  The  good  Gods  prcfcrue  you. 

Lt.  For  me  be  vcuthoughtcn,  that  I  came  with  no  ill 
intent,  for  to  me  the  very  dores  and  windows  (~uior  vilejy, 
fjre  thee  vvclI,thou  art  a  pceceoFvertuc,&:  I  doubt  not  bt  t 
thy  framing  luth  Ixne  uoblcjiold,  hccrcs  more  golde  for 
thce5a  curfe  vpon  lLnj,dic  he  like  a  thccfc  that  robs  thee  of 
thy  goodncsjUhou  doell  hcarc  h om  mc  it  flialbe  for  tliy 
good. 

Boi.lt.  I  bcfeeche  your  Honor  one  }"»eece  for  mc, 

Li.  Auaunt tliou  damned  dore-kecper ,  your  houfc  hut 
for  this  virgin  that  docth  prop  it,  wouidiinclce  andoucr- 
whcJmeyou.  Away. 

Boy/t.  How's  this?  wee  mufl  take  another  cour(c  with 
you  I  if  yojr  peeuilh  chaftitie,which  is  not  worth  a  hrcake- 
fafl  in  the  cheapcri  countrty  vndcr  the  coap,  lliall  vndoe  a 
whole  houlholdjlet  me  he  j?elded  like  a  (panicl,comeyour 

(J?/;.   Wliiti.er  would  you  hauc  mce  ?  (waves. 

Bonh.  I  mufH^uieyourmayden-hcadtAkenotfjOrthc 
comon  hag-n'an  (hal  execute  it,comc  your  way,wcelc  hauc 
no  moreGcntJemcn  driuen  away,  come  your  waycs  I  Uy, 

Enter  B<irpdes. 

Bavrd.  How  now,  whats  the  matter? 

Bo»lt.  Worfcand  worfc  miftris,  (hee  has  hecrc  (pokcn 
holie  words  to  the  Lord  Uftm^huf. 

BatvA.  O  ahhominable. 

Boulc.  He  makes  our  pi  ofeflion  as  it  were  to  ftincke  a- 
fore  the  ^acc  of  the  gods. 

BAtrd.  A-fdne  hang  her  vp  for euer. 

Boiilt,  The  Noble  man  would  haue  dcaltwith  her  like 
a  NohIeman,andfheefcnthimaway  dscoldcas  a  Snowe- 
ball,  faying  his  prayers  too. 

BatvcI  Bo»t>  take  her  away,vfe  her  at  rhv  plc:ifijre,crack 
the  glalTeofhervirginitie,  and  make  the  reft  ir.aliable. 

H  Bof:ft. 


IC 
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rtriefes  Prince  of  Tjr<^» 

Sottit,    And  if  (lice  were  a  thorn/cr  pcccc  ofground 
thcnfhccis,  fhccfliall be  plowed. 
At{»  Harkc,  harkcyou  Gods« 

Bavrd.  She  coniurcs,  away  with  her,  would  (he  had  nc- 
ucr  come  within  my  doorcs,Marric  hang  you:niccs  borne 
tovndocvs,  will  you  notgoc  the  way  of  wcmcn-kinde  ? 
Marry  come  vp  my  dilh  ofchaftirie  with  rofcmiry  &  baics. 

hoult.  Come  miftris^come  your  way  with  mcc. 

Aiu.    Whither  wilt  thou  haue  nice  ^ 

Bofflr.  To  take  from  you  the  lewd  1  you  hold  Co  dcerc. 

Mm*  Prithee  tcHmee  one  thiig  fir (h 

Bottlt.  Come  now  your  one  tiling. 

Afa.  What  can  (}  thou  wilh  thine  cncmic  to  be. 

BomU.  why,  I  could  wilh  him  to  bee  my  maftcr,  or  ra- 
ther my  millris. 

^//.  Neither  of  thefe  arcfo  bad  as  thou  art,fince  they 
doe  better  thee  in  their  commandjthou  liold'lla  place  for 
which  the  pained  ft  fcende  of  hell  would  not  m  rcjnitation 
change:  Thou  art  the  damned  doore-keepcr  to  eucry  cu- 
llcrell  that  comes enquirmg  for  his  Tib.  To  th-cholcrikc 
firting  of  cucry  rogue,thy  earc  is  lyablc  ,'thy  f oodc  is  fuch 
as  hath  bcenebclclVt  on  by  infc(5ted  lungs. 

^tf.  What  wold  you  haue  me  do?go  to  the  war$,woid  you? 
\\'her  a  man  may  fcruc  /.yccrs  for  the  lolFc  of  a  lef;,&  hauc 
not  money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  woodden  one? 

y?/<?.Doe  any  thing  but  this  thou  docft,cmptie  olde  re- 
ccpraclesjorcomnion-fhoresoffilthe, feme  by  indenture, 
to  the  common  hang-man,  anicof  thefe  waycs  arc  yet 
better  then  this:  for  whxat  thou  profelfeftja  Baboone  could 
hefpcakjwould  owne  a  name  too  decre,that  the  gods  wold 
fafciy  deliucr  mc  from  this  place;  hcre,hccrs  gold  for  thee, 
if  that  thy  madcr  would  gameby  mc,proclaimethatI  can 
fing,wcaue,fow,&i  dancc,with  other  vcrtues,which  lie  keep 
from  boadjand  will  vndertake all  thefe  to  teache*  I  doubt 
not  but  this  populous  Cittic  will  yccldc  manic  rchollers. 

B«Mlt*. 
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rerlcUt  frineiofTfr^r, 
B$hU.  But  can  you  tcachc  all  tins  you  fpcakc  of' 
Ma.    Proouc  tlut  I  cannot,  take  mce  home  jffalnc 
And  proltitutcmcctothc  bafcH  groomc  that  docih  fre- 
quent your  houfe, 

Botelt.  VVcli  I  will  fee  what  I  can  doe  for  thee  :  rfl  can 
pUccthec  I  wil], 

/E/.r.   Butamongfl  honed  woman. 

Boult.  Faith  my  acquaintancciicsiittleamoni;/!  them, 
Buthnccmy  nuikrand  millris  hath  boughtyou,  thcrcs 
no  going  but  by  their  confent :  tiicrefore  1  will  make  them 
acquamtcd  with  your  purpofcjand  I  doubt  not  but  [  lliall 
findcthcm  tudablecnough.  Comc,IIe  docfor  rhcewhat 
I  can,  comeyour  waycs.  Exeunt. 

Enter  Gdvter. 

Mtrtna  thus  the  Brothell  rcapes,and  chauncei 

Into  an  Honest -hou^e  our  Storie  (ayes : 

Shce  hn^TS  like  one  immortall,and  Oiee  daunce* 

AsGoddcirc-like  to  her  admired  laves.  (/es, 

Dccpc  citarks  llic  dum'o's,  and  witli  her  ncele  c«mpo- 

Naturcs  ow.ie  fliapc,  of"  buddc,bird,branche,  or  berry. 

Thateuen  her  art  lifters  the  natural]  Rofcs 

Her  Inckle,Silke  Twine,  with  the  rubied  Cherric, 

That  puples  lackcs  Ihe  none  ofnobJe  race, 

Who  powre  the  ir  bountic  on  her :  and  her  gaimc 

Shegiucs  the  curfed  Bawd ,  here  wee  her  place, 

Andto  hirFatherturneourthoughtsagaine, 

Where  wee  left  him  on  the  Sea ,  wee  there  him  leff, 

Where  driuen  before  the  windes,hec  isarriu'dc 

Hccrc  where  his  daughter  dwels,and  on  this  coaft, 

Suppofc  him  now  at  Anchor:  the  Citie  (Iriu'dc 

GodNeptftftfs  yfwiW/feaft  to  keepc^from  whence 

LyfmMhm  our  Tjria»  Shippe  efpies , 

His  banners  Sable,trim'd  with  richexpcncc, 

H  I  And 
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And  to  fiini  ici  his  Barge  With  foruicrhycs, 
la  your  fappoliiig  once  mofCjxit  your  iigl  t, 
Or'  heau^  fe-^k-kj,  rhinkc  rhrs  his  Bjrkc  : 
Where  what  ;s  done  in  acl;'oai,m(>re  if'  might 
Slulbc difcouird,  plcafc  you  (it and harkc.         Exit, 

Enter  Heticanpis ,  to  him  2.  Sayhn. 
1.  S:'j  Where  is  Lord  HtlicAi.Uii\\cc  can  rcfblire  you, 
Ohcrclkri$Sir,tl7cre  is  a  barge  put  off  from  Af-talm,;  nivX 
in  It  \i  LyHmacb'<i  the  Goucrnpur ,  who  craucs  to  coirx  a- 
boord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Hflly.  Tiiat  hcc  liaue  his,  call  vp fomc  Gentlemen. 
i.J^vr.  Wo  Gcr.tlcmcn,  my  Lord  calls. 
Enter  I  yvo  or  fhrte  GfyUterncv, 

I .  Gent.  Cocth  your  Lordihip  c«!l  ? 
//'//'.  Gentlemen  there  is  fomc  ot  worth  would  come 
a'jcord, 'I  pray  greet  him  fairely. 

•   ^  "  Enter  Lifim.w''M\ 

1 .  Ijjfi.Sirythis  is  the  nwn  that  can  in  ought  you  would 
rcfojuc  you. 

Lyf.  Hiy le rciicrent  S)  r ,  the  Gods  prcfcruc  you. 

Hell.  And  you  to  oat-hue  rile  age?  *m ..  a-nd  d»c  ^s  I 
would  doc. 

.£«.  You  Willi  snee  welljl^eemg  on  ("hore,  honoring  of 
Ncptm.es  rr.umphs,  feeing  -this  goodly  vct'Tt  II  ride  before 
vs,  I  made  to  :t,mknowc  of  whence  you  arc. 
■   //<?//.  frriVvvhit  IS  ymw  place? 

Ly.  T  am  the  Gouernourof  this  pla<:e  you  lie  before.. 

HetL  Syr  ourv<:rrcH  is  ofTyrry  tn  it  the  King  ,  a  man, 
who  for  tins  three  m:>t)et+)s  hath  not  (poken  to  anic  one, 
nor  taken  (tirtenRnce,l>tit  to  prorogue  his  griefe. 

L'.  Vpon  what  ground  i  7  his  iiftr'm})crature? 

He//  Twonld  be  too  rediousto  repeat,  but  the  maync 
gricfefprings  frotheJolTeof  abcloucd  daughter  &  a  wife* 

Zr.  M^vwcc  notice  him  ? 

Hfir. 
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//.//   roamay  6mbootIcl^^Isyol:rfig^Ulcc^^^^^^ 
li^CMkc  to  any.yct  jet  nic  obtainc  my  u  ift . 
/;•>  Bc!lK)IJ  him,this  was  .igood!v  pcrfon,  '     - 

h^U  Tjllthe  diraacrthatonemortaUwiehtdrouchim 
to  thj?,  ^ 

.  Ljf,^  St  King  all  hallc,  the  Gods  prcfcrue  you,  hailc 
royal  l.flr.  ^  j      j  ■ 

Hill.  It  h  in  vafncjhc  will  not  fpcakc  to  you. 

2.-;-^^.  Sirxvchauca  m^id  m  .W<//%/,  I  dui  ft, wager  would 

v.Mnr<>nie words ofhin^  -"--'■         •-  - 

iCj'.  Tisxvcll  bethought,  niequcaionlclfc  with  her  fuect 
lianr.onic^aRdotherchorenatrridions,  wcuid  allure  and 
niakcahattrie  through- hi^  defend  parts,  which  now  arc- 
in  ic  way  ftopf,flicc  is al I  happic  asjhe  faire-ft  orail,  and  he r 
fcilo^  maides^irowvpon  the  Icaulc  Dicltcr  thatabutts  a- 
gainft  thr  lijands  fide. 

H.//.SiaTcail  cfil(?l'fcire,yetnothing  wccle  omit  that 
bearcs  recoiienei  name.  But  finceybur  kindnclfc  wee  hauc 
ItrctclTt  thug  farre,  let  vs  bcfecch  vou,that  for  our  golde 
we  may  prouifion  hauc ,  wherein  wearc  not  dcftiturc  fcr 
\vant,bntwearic  for  the  ftalenelfe. 

^i,  O  %-,«  eurtcfie,  which  if  we  fliould  denfc^rhc  mofT 
in^Godferetiery  gr^ifcwoiildfendt  Caterpillar,  and  fo 
inHiaourProuince:  yn  once  more  let  mce  ihtrcate  to 
knovCeatlarge the  canfe  ofyourkings  forrow. 

Holl.  Sitlir,!  will  recount  it  to  you,  but  fee  I  am  pre- 
Uented.-^       -  ^       - 

.   Lyf.  O  hec  rs  the  Ladic  that  I  fcntfdr, '.     /• 
Welcome  fairc  one,ift  nora  goodly  prcfcnt  ? 
fldU  Shee'sagallantLadie.    ^        .   ' 
Lr,C   Sheets  fuch  a  one,  that  were  I  well  aiuirde 
eamrofa  gentle kindc,and  noble  ftocke,!  do  wiih   * 
No  better  choire,and  th inke  me  rarely  ro  wed, 
Faire  on  all  goodnelft  that  confifts  in  beautie, 
Expc(5l  cuen  here, where  is  a  kindly  patient, 
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ihhax  thx  profpcrous  and  artificial!  fate. 
Can  draw  him  but  to  anfwcrc  thcc  in  ought, 
Thy  facrcd  Phyfickc  (}ull  rccciuc  fuch  pay, 
Aithydclircs  canwifh. 

Mar.  SirlwillvfcmyvtmoftskillinhisrccoHcric,  pro- 
uidcd  that  none  but  I  and  my  companion  maid  be  fuffcrcd 
to  come  nccrc  h  i  m# 

Lyf^  Comc.lct  vj  Icauchcr,  and  the  Gods  make  her  pro- 
fj^erous.  TheSon^, 

Ljf.  Markc  he  your  Mufickc? 

Mar^  No  nor  looktonvs. 

Ljif.  See  (he  will  (peal:c  to  him. 

Mar.  Hailc  lir,my  Lord  lend  carc# 

Per,  Hum,ha. 

Afar.  I  am  a  maid,my  Lordc ,  that  nerc  before  inuitcd 
cycsjbut  haue  becnc  gazed  on  like  a  Comet-  She  (peaks 
my  Lord,  that  may  be,hath  endured  a  gricfe  might  equall 
yourSjif  both  \vcre  iuftly  wayde,  though  way  ward  fortune 
didmaligne  my  rtate,  mydcriuation  wai>  from  anccftors, 
who  rtoodequiuolcntwithmightic  Kings  ,  but  time  hixh 
rooted  out  my  parcntagc,and  to  the  world  ,  and  augward 
cafualties,  Wound  me  in  fcruitude,  I  will  dcfirt,  but  there  is 
fomcthing  glowes  vpon  my  cheek, and  whiipcrf  inmi»c 
care,go  not  till  he  (pcake. 

Per*  My  fortunes  jparentagc,  good  parentage,  to  equall 
mine, was  it  not  thus,what  (ay  you? 

Mart*  IfedmyLord,ifyoudid  know  my  parentage, 
you  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per*  I  do  thinke  lb,pray  you  turnc  your  eyes  vpon  me> 
your  like (bmethingtnat,whatCountrcy  women  nearc  of 
t\ic(c  (hewc5«? 

Mar*  No,nor  of  any  (hewes,yet  I  was  mortally  brought 
forth,and  am  no  other  then  I  appcare. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  fhall  deliuer  wceping:niy 
dcared  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  fucha  one  my  daugh- 

tCf 
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'Piridis  Prtnce  ofTyrt, 

tcr  might  hauc  bcenc  :  My  Quccncs  fquarc  browcs,lia 
(limrcto  an  inch  ,  as  wandhkc-ftraighf, as filucr  voy ft, 
ha  eyes  asIcwclMike,  and  caftc  a^  richly,  in  pace  an  o- 
"thcr/^^.  Who  ftarucsthc  earcs  fliecfccdcs, and  makes 
them  liungric,  the  more  Oie  giucs  them  fpccch, Where  doc 
you  line? 

Mar,  Wherelambutaftraungerifromthedeckc,  you 
may  difccrnc  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred?and  howatchieu'd  you  thefc 
indou  mcnts  which  you  make  more  rich  to  owe? 

Al^r.  IflDiouldrcIJmyhyftoric,  it  would  fcemc  like 
lies  difdaind  in  the  reporting. 

Per,  Prethcefpeakcjialfneire  cannot  come  from  thee, 
forthoulookcftniodcftasiuftice,  ^thoufcemefta  Z'^//.*/ 
for  the  crownd  truth  to  dwell  inji  wil  beleeue  thee  &  make 
fenfes  credit  thy  relation,  to  points  that  fceme  impodible, 
for  thou  lookclHikc  one  Iloucd  indeede:  what  were  thy 
friends?  didll:  thou  not  rtay  when  I  did  pudi  theebacke, 
which  was, when  I  perceiu'd  thee  that  thou  camft  from 
good  difcending,  M.tr.  So  indeed  I  did» 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage,!  think  thou  faidft  thouhaift 
heenetoft  from  wrong  toiniuric,  and  that  thou  thoughts 
thy  griefs  mightequall  minc,if  both  were  opened. 

Mmt*  Somcfucn  thing  I  fcd,andfcd  no  more,  but  what 
my  thoughts  did  warrant  me.was  likely* 

Per,  Tell  thy  ftorie,if  thine  confidercd  proue  the  thou- 
fandpart  ofmycndurauncc,  thou  art  a  man,  andl  hauc 
futfercdiikea  girlc,  yet  thou  docft  lookc  like  patience, 
gazing  on  Kings  grtucs ,  and  fmiling  extrcmitic  out  of 
ad  ,  what  were  thy  friends?  howc  loft  thou  thy  name, 
my  moft  kinde  Virgin?  recount  I  doc  bc/cech  thee,  Coinc 
fit  by  mce« 

Mar*  MymmcisMari/igi 

Per*  Oh  I  am  mockt,andthou'by  fornc  in/enccd  Cod 

fcnt  hither  cq  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  dic- 

M^KT.  Faticncc 
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^■',, 


derides  Frmce  0f  Tyre* 

^4r«  Patience  good  rir:orhcrcrIk  ccafc/' 
;   Per.  Nay  He  be  patient:  thou  littlcknowfthowe  thou 
docft  lUrtle  flic  to  call  thy  fclfe  M^inva* 
-''  yf/^.  Th^ilanlewas  giucn  mec  by  oae  that  had  fomc 
•  j»©wcf,  my  f jthcr53rid  a  King* 

/'r;v  How,a  Kings  daughtci-jand  cald /1/<^?-^«'«? 
M^*'^<m  fed  yoii  would  belecue  me,  but  uot  to  bee  % 
troublcT  of  your  pea<:c,I  will  end  here* 
'  '  /?<*r.  B ut  are  Vou  flcilj  and  b Joud  I 
Haue  you  %ivorking  pwlfe,and  iitt  no  t'airte  > 
Motion  wcl  !,l|iJ!salte  ivTi^Nvhere  wcreyou  borne? 
Al}dwhcfeforccalli*>t"/^r/».^?       '  ,    . 

•■>'*  M^.  Cffrd  v^^'<  '^V4,f  or  I  was  borne  at  Tea* 

' /'/r.  Atfcsjwlwnriorhct^  Kii;     *>   . 
■-    MdY*'  My  ttJdtner  was  the;  daughter  of  a  KiiTg,who  died 
the*ninute  I  was  borne  j'irt  my  good  Nurfc  UcheridA  liath 
■  ofr  del  iuered  weepings  ^     '      ' 

Ver.  OftoptherealfttIe,this!stherareft'drc«i«e 
Tbatere duld  flecpc  did  mockefad foolcs  withall, 
Thw cannot  bemydaughter,buricd;\vdl,  v^hrrewereyoa 
bfcdMkhcare  you  more  coo'th  bottome  of  you:  itone, 
'  andneUerinitituptyow;  - 

M^ir.  You  icortie,bclee«c  metvwre  btft  I  did  giuc  ore« 
^'   FfT.'  Iwillbclecueyou by  thelyilablcof Vhatvou fhall 
deliucr,'yetgiuemeleaue,  hovMcamcyouinthcfc  partsJ 
whei^  were  you  bred?       :  '^r '^ 
•     M4^*  The  Krigm/ Father  did  in  T^4»y5i^  IcantfTtie, 
^  Tflf  cruel  C/tf*»»  with  his  wicked  wife, 
l>MTeekc  to  miirthcf  mc.-and  hiuihg  w«oed  a  viilaitie, 
T6  arttempt  f  tjwhBtoihg  drawne  to  doo't, 

A  crcwof  I^irafa  came  «nd  rcfcued  me, '^ 
Brought  me  to  Afi'M/mc'; 

.  But  good  fir  whither  wil  yo»l  h«t»c  nw?wh)^d66  vou  weep? 

If  may^you^lifRkemt^iKl  iittpofture,  no  good  fayth:  I 

am.thedsu||fewrt6 Ki*^^irwie^,Wgood kmgPnk/fs  bir. 
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?trtelts  Pringe  ifTsrt, 

^/?.  WoCyHeHicatms? 
Hei.  Calls  my  Lord? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  graue  and  noble  Counfciler, 
Mod  wifcjin  gcncrall(tcll  mdif  thou  canft^what  this  maydc 
«,  or  wliat  is  like  to  bcc  ,  that  thus  harh  made  mcc 
wcepc. 

K'/.  I  know  not,but  heres  the  Regent  fir  of  MetAhncy 
/pcakcs  nobly  of  her. 

Lyf.  She  oeiicr  would  tell  her  parentage, 
Being  demaundcd/thiitihc  w<HlW  Tw  ftill  and  wecpe» 

Per,  Oh  He//tca»Mf,  ftrike  me  honored  fir ,  giuc  nice  a 
gafli,put  me  to  prcfcntpaine,leaft  this  great  Tea  of  loyci  ru- 
ining vpon  me,ore-bcare  the  fhores  of  my  mertalitic ,  and 
drownc  me  with  their  (\veetnelTe:  Oh  come  hither, 
thoutliatbegetfthwathat  did  thtfe  beget,  ^ 
Thou  that.waft  borne  at  fea,buricd  at  Th^rfw, 
An  J  found  at  fcjh«gcn,  O  HeiiscanM, 
Downc  on  thy  ^ce$,thanice  the  holie  Gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  Vsfthis  iiMAhna* 
What  vras  thy  mothers i^amc? tell  mc,but  that 
for  tnuh  can  neucr  beconfirm'd  inbugh. 
Though  doubts  did  euer  fieepe. 
Mar,  Frift  fir,I  pray  what  is  your  title  ? 
Per*  lam PtricUsoiTyrt ;buttellmce noumy 
Dron'nd  Qucencs  name,as  in  the  reft  you /ay d. 
Thou  haft  beene  God-like  pcrfit,thc  heirofkingdonies, 
And  an  other  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

A'I<u  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter  jthcn  to  ray,my 
mothers  name  was  7^<*»/ijfr^4<i/i  was  my  mother,  who  did 
cndthcminutcl  began. 

Pe.  Now  bleflingon  thecjrifcth'art  niy 'child. 
GiucmefrcOi  ganricnts,miiicowre  Helitc*iHh'-,  rhce  is-  not 
dra'^ at  Tktrfffs  as  fht e  fliould  hdivr.  hccnc  b v  lau.i^o  Clfon^ 
lhcl]iaI'rcllthcealI,whentbou  llialt  knedc,and  luihHc  in 
knovvlcdgCjfhc  is  thy  vcric  Pri'  iccs^who  :s  thi.s  ? 

I  HcU  Sir 
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PericUs  Prince  of  T-^re, 

i 

Mel.  Sir,nsth<rgoijcrnoror  AfnnUfie  ,  who  hearing  of 
yotjr  inelaiithol  ic  Q.ircjdid  come  ro  frc  you« 

Per.  I  embrace  yoii,giuc  rtic  m v  rohcs. 
I  am  wildc  in  my  beh()lcling,0  heaucns  hiclfc  my  girlc, 
Hut  hark'c  wliar  Miifickc  tc\[JicHtcvi»msh^y  A-Ltrtna} 
Tell  him  ore  point  by  pomtjfor  yet  he  Iccincs  to  Joat; 
How.lijrc  you  arc  my  daughrcrjbut  what  niulickc? 
He/  Mv  Lord  I  hcarc  none. 
Fer»  Konc,thc  Mulk]iic  of  the  Spheres  ^\i({  my  Martna* 
Lji*  It  is  not  good  to  crolFc  him,giuc  him  way. 
Per.  RarclHoundijdoyc not  beared 
Lyf,  Mulickc  my  Lord?  I  hcarc. 
Ver.  Mod  hcaucniy  Mulickc. 
Ix.  nips  mc  viU(5  Jiftning,and  thickc  llumbcr 
Hjiigs  vpon  rniiic  eyes, let  me  rcfL 

L^f,  A  Pillow  forhis  head,(b  Icauc  him  all. 
Well  my  companion  Fricnd»,ifthisbutanfwcrctomy  iiift 
bchcfcjllc  well  remember  you. 

Dta.  My  Temple  ^x\-\<li\n  f.phefu^y 
Hie  thee  thither,  and  doe  vppon  mmc  Altar  facrifice,- 
There  when  my  maiden  pricfts  arc  met  together^forc  the 
people  all/rcuealc^ew  tnou  at  Tea  didft  loofc  thy  wife  ^  to 
mourne  thy  croirei  with  thy  daughters;  call,  3c  giuc  them 
repetition  to  thclikc;or  performcHiy  bidding,  or  thou  li- 
iieft  in  woc:doo't,*nd  happie,by  my  filucr  bowpwakcmd 
tell  thy  dreame. 

Per*  Cclcfliall  DUnj  Goddcllc  Ar^mtine, 
Iwillohcy  thcc:He//tc4MUj*  HelU    Sir. 

Per.   My  purpofc  was  for  Tit drftts, there  to  ftrikcl 
The  inhofpitable  CleoH^ntl  am  for  other Icruicc  hrflj 
Toward  f.phefus  turnc  our  blownc  fay Ics,* 
tftfooncs  He  tell  thccwhyjfliall  we  rcfrcfk  vs  firvpon  your 
Oiorc ,  and  giue  yougoldcfoi  fuch  prouilion  as  our  iu- 
tcnts  will  nccdc' 

Lyft   Sin, 
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ljt(  Sir,with«ll  myhcart,andwhcn7o«comctiiwf 
I  hancf  another  flcight.  ' 

Per,  Vouj}i4llprcijailcwcrcictovvoocmyd«ughtcr,ror 
ttlccmcs  you  haucbecnc  noble  towardihcr^ 
Ljff^   Sir,lcn4meyourirme. 
Per,    Come  my  A/^rifta. 

SxeuHU 

Gmnr,  Kowourfandtarcaimoft  run. 
More  a  littlc^nd  then  dum. 
This  my  Uft  booncgiue  «nce,* 
For  fuch  kindncffc  muft  rcliciieni«c: 
That  you  aptly  will  fuppofe, 

What  pageantry jwhat  fcatSjwhat  fhow€s. 
What  minrtreifie,and  prettic  din. 
The  Regent  made  in  A/if/^ijf. 
To  greet  the  King,  fo  hctliriucd, 
That  he  h  promifdc  to  be  wiued 
To/airc  Marina,  but  in  no  wi(c, 
Till  he  had  done  hisfacrifice. 
As /Jmt  bad.wherciabcing  bound, 
The  Intertm  pray,you  ail  confound. 
In  fcthcrd'Bricfencs  faylcs  are  fiid; 
A*^wi(hcsfallout3Stliey'r  wild; 
Ar  EphefustVc  Temple  fee, 
Our  Kmg  and  all  his  companie. 
That  he  can  hither  come  lo  focne, 
Is  by  your  fancies  thankrull  doomc* 

Per^  Hailc  DM»,to  pcrtormr thy iufl  commaund, 
IhcrcconrcircmV  feiffthc  King  a^Tjre,' 
Who  frighted  from  my  countrey  did  wed  at  Pc>itMpf>fis\ihc 
fairc  Tk^t/ai&t  Sea  in  childbed  die  J  fhe,but  brought  forrh  a 
Mayd  child  ca  1  Id  .4/,?rir?j  whom.OCioddeHcwcarsyyetthy 
iiiuer  I tuereynlliec  at  Tharf^s  wasnurflwitii  CA-o^,-  who  at 
fcurtecne ycarts  he  fought  to  murJer,  but  her  better  f'trs 

I  2  brouc;hc 
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Pericles  frince  ofTjrc:^^ 

brought  her  to  Met  time  ;  gainftwhofcfnorc  ryding  ,  her 
Fortunes  brought  the  maytic  aboord  vs  ,  v  here  by  her 
owiic  moftclccrc  remembrance  ,  ftiee  made  knowiic  her 
fclfc  my  Daughter. 

Th^  Voycc  and  fauour,  you  are^  you  are ,  O  royall 

ferules^ 

A r. What  meanes  the  mum  ?  Hiec  die's,  hclpc  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Ccri.    Noble  Sir,  if  you  haue  toldc  Dtaruus  Altar 

true,  this  is  your  wife? 

/^rr.  RcuerentappcarernOjI  thrcwehcr  ouer-boord 
with  thefc  vcrie  armcs. 

Ce,    V^pon  this  coad,  I  warrant  you. 

7V.    T'iin^oflcertainc. 

Cer.  Lookctofhc  Ladie ,  O  flice'^;  hut  ouer-joyde, 
tariiC  m  blullcring  morne  this  Ladie  was  tlirowne  vpoa 
this  (liore. 

I  op't  thccofFn,  found  there  richlewclis,recouc- 
rcd  her,  and  plac'llc  li:r  hccrc in  Dtanaes  temple. 

Pir.  May  wt  Ice  them  ? 

Ccr,  Great  Sir,rhcy  ihaJhe  hrvHightyou  tomy  houfc, 
whither  I  inuite  you;  iooke  Th  afa  is  recoucreJ, 

Th.  O  let  me  Iooke  if  hee  be  none  of  mine^  mv  fan- 
(flitic  will  :o  my  CcnCc  bcnde  no  hcentious  rare ,  but  curbc 
it  rpightof  feeing  :  O  my  Lord  are  you  not  Fenc/esi  like 
him  you  fpakc,  like  him  you  are,'didyou  not  name  a  tem- 
pcn-,abirtii,and  death? 

Ptf,  Ti.cvoyccot  dcAdThai'a. 

Th.  Jh  It  Thufa  am  I ,  fuppofcd  dead  and  drownd. 

Pf-r.    I,n:iorrall  Dian. 

Th.  Now  I  k  nowe  you  better ;  w  hen  wee  with  teares 
parted  P.:?t.ipo/-s ,  the  king  my  fatiicrgauevou  f.ich  a  ring. 

7','r.This,this,nanK)re,vougous,vourprercntkinde- 
nes  makes  my  pd[{  mifcnesfports,-  you  Oiail  doe  well  that 
on  the  touching  of  her  hps  I  may  melt,  and  no  more  be 

fcere, 
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Tffhks  frmi  9frjr<^, 
fccnqO  coiTir  be  burled  a  fecoid  t.mc  u  .thin  eikfcriPcs. 
/I/.*  Myhc^rlJcapsto  bcgoncinto  iryniothtrs  bo- 

/Vr.  Lookc  whokncclf5hcr<',flc/b  ofthy  flcfii  Th^tf^ 
thybnrucnatthcSea,andcal]d^wr/«^,  forfticwai  ycd- 

7  /'.    ibicf}  5  and  mine  owne, 

Hell.  H-*yJeMadamejandmyQucen(?. 

7h.  I  knowcyounor. 

P^t.You  hauc  heard  mcc  fay  when  I  did  flic  from 
7)7-^  I  left  behind  an  ancient  rubdirutc ,  can  vou  rcmcm- 
Lcr  V,  hat  I  cali'd  the  man,  I  hauc  nam'dc  him  oft. 

7"/:.  T'was  H(//tc^y:t{^  then. 

Prr.StijJconflmution,imbracehimdcercr/v;r^.thi? 
is  hcc,no\vdocI  Jong  to  hcarcliow)  on  were  found  .?  how 
poflibhc  prcfcTLicd  ?  and  who  to  thankc  (btlkics  the  eods) 
forthisereat  miracle? 

7/:*  Lord  Cerr»,of?,my  Lordjthis  nun  through  whom 

the  GodslisucOiowne  their  ,poutr,tbft  can  from  frltto 

lalt  r^/oJucyou. 

/'.7  Rcuf  1 1)  -t  5,yr,the  gods  can  haiieno  mortali  oiT ccr, 

morclikc  a  god  then  yoLi,uilJ  you  ddmcr  how  this  dead 
Quccncrchucs? 

Cer.  I  w  ill  n>y  Lord,bcfeech  vou  f^rO^goc  with  mce 
to  my  hoiife,  w  here  l],all  be  Oiow nc  you  a  II  was  f bund  with 
her.  How.flieecamcpkc'ikhccrc  in  the  Temple,  no 
nccdfulll  thing  omitted. 

Pfr.  Pure  I)uK  bltlTcrhee  for thv  viflon^and  will  offer 
nigiitoblations  tothceZ^wr"^,  this  Pniice^thc  (aire betro- 
thed of  your  daughter,  flal!  marrichcrat/^f/r/^/^ff/w  ,  and 
now  this  ornament  makes  mtclookedi/majl,  will  I  clip  to 
forme,and  what  this  fourtrene  yecres  i.orazer  touch't,  to 
grace  thy  marridgc-dav.  He  bcautifie. 

T^#  Lcrd  CVr/»»e»  hath  letters  of  good  credit.    Sir, 
my  father  s  dead. 

I  j  /'fr.llcaucn 
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Ver,  Hcaucns  ro»ke  a  Stiirc  of  him,  yctthccc  my 
Quccac  wcc'lec^cbrAtc  their  Nuptiallf,  and  our  fclucs 
will  in  that kingdomcfpcndourfollowingdaicijourfonnc 

and  daughter  Ihall  in  Tjnu  raigne,         ' 
Lord  Cmw(?;*  wee  doc  our  longing  Iby, 

To  hcarc  tlic  rcil  vntoldc  ,  Sir  Icad'i  the  way. 


FIKIS. 


Gawty. 

In  AntUchtu  and  his  daughter  you  haue  heard 
Of  monftrous  luft,the  du^and  iuO  reward :-      • 
In  Pertcles  his  Quccne  and  Paughtcr  fc*.  ne. 
Although  alFayF^fewith  Firtune  fierce  and  keene. 
Vcrtuc  pkfcrd  from  fell  deftruc^ions  blaft, 
Lead  on  by  hcaucn,  and  crowo*d  with  ioy  at  laH^* 
In  Belycanm  may  you  well  defcrie, 
A  figure  of  trueth,  or&ith,  of  loyalric : 
In  rcuercfid  Ctrimtft  there  well  appcaret. 
The  worth  that  learned  charitie  ay<J  weares. 
For  wicked  C/eon  and  his  wire,  whtn  Fame 
Hadfprcdhiscurfcd  deedc,  the  honor  d  namrf- 
OfFeric/fs,  to  rage  the  Cittie  turnc, 
Thathimandhis  theyinhisPallaccburnc: 
The  gods  for  murder  fcemdefo  content. 
To  punilh,  although  not  done,  hut  meant.  ^ 
So  on  your  Patience  eucrmore attending. 
New  ioy  wayte  on  you>hecrc  our  play  haa  ending, 

F  I  N  IS. 
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